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PREFACE 


This book represents an attempt on the part of the author to 
satisfy a very real need of a textbook which will reach far enough 
back to afford secure foundations for a college course m modern 
European history 

The book is a long one, and purposely so Not only does it 
undertake to deal with a penod at once the most comphcated 
and the most mherently mterestmg of any m the whole recorded 
history of mankind, but it auns to impart suffidently detailed 
information about the vanous topics discussed to make the col- 
lege student feel that he is advanced a grade beyond the student 
m secondary school There is too often a tendency to under- 
estimate the intellectual capabihbes of the collegian and to 
feed him so simple and scanty a mental pabulum that he be- 
comes as a child and thinks as a child Of course the author 
appreaates the fact that most college instructors of history 
piece out the elementary textbooks by means of assignments of 
collateral reading m large standard treatises All too frequently, 
however, such assignments, excellent m themselves, leave woeful 
gaps which a slender elementaiy manual is inadequate to fill 
And the student becomes too painfully aware, for his own edu- 
cational good, of a chasmal separation between his textbook and 
his collateral readmg The present manual is designed to 
supply a narrative of such proportions that the need of additional 
readmg will be somewhat lessened, and at the same time it is 
provided with cntical bibhographies and so arranged as to en- 
able the judiaous mstructor more easily to make subsbtubons 
here and there from other works or to pass over this or that 
section enbrely Perhaps these considerabons will commend 
to others the judgment of the author m wnbng a long book 

Nowadays prefaces to textbooks of modem history almost in- 
vanably proclaim their waters’ mtenbon to sbess recent happen- 
ings or at least those events of the past which have had a direct 
beanng upon the present An exammabon of the following 
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pages 'vnll show that in the ciise of this book there is no dis- 
crepancy between such an intention on the part of the present 
writer and its achievement Begmning with the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the storj' of the avilization of modem Europe is earned 
down the seventeenth, eighteenfli, and nineteenth centuries 


with constant crescendo Of the total space devoted to tlie four 
hundred years under renew, the last centurj' fills half And 
the greatest care has been taken to bnng the storj' down to 
date and to indicate as dearly and calmly as possible the under- 
l)nng causes of the ■vast contemporaneous European war, which 
has already put a new complexion on our old historical knowl- 
edge and made everj-thing that w'ent before seem part and pared 
of an old regime 

As to why the author has preferred to begin the storj'^ of 
modem Europe •with the sixteenth centur)'. ratlier than ■with 
the thirteenth or with the French Reimlution. the reader is 


speaally referred to the IntroducUon It has seemed to the 
author that particularly from the Commeraal Revolution of the 
SLxteenth century dates the remarkable and steady evolution of 
that powerful middle dass — the bourgeoisie — whidi has done 
more than all otlier dasses put together to condition the prog- 
ress of the several countnes of modem Europe and to create 
the hfe and thou^t of the present generation throughout the 
world The nse of the bourgeoisie is the great central theme of 
modem liistorj-, it is the great central theme of this book. 

Not so verj- long ago distmguished historians were indsdng 
that the state, as the highest egression of man’s soaal mstincts 
Md as the immediate concern of all human beings, is the only 
fit subject of histoncai studi’, and that historj', therefore, must 
be simply * past pohtics” , under their influence most text- 
books became compendiums of data about kings and constitu- 
tions, about rebelhons and battles More recently historians of 
repute, as well as emment economists, have given their attention 
and patronage to painstakmg mvestigahons of how, apart from 
state action, man m the past has toiled or travded or done the 
everj-day hfe, and the influence of 
such scholars has sensed to proinde us with a considerable num- 
bM d convement manuals on spedal phases of social history 
let more recentiy several writers of te.xtbooks have endeavor^ 
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to combine the two tendenaes and to present m a single volume 
both pohtical and soaal facts, but it must be confessed that 
sometimes these writers have been content to tell the old pohtical 
tale m orthodox manner and then to append a chapter or two of 
social miscellany, whose connection with the body of their book 
IS seldom apparent to the student. 

The present volume represents an effort really to combine 
pohtical and social history m one synthesis the author, quite 
conimced of the importance of the view that pohtical activities 
constitute the most perfect expression of man’s social mstmcts 
and touch mankmd most umversally, has not neglected to treat 
of monarchs and parhaments, of democracy and nationahsm, 
at the same time he has cordially accepted the opmion that 
pohtical activities are determmed largely by economic and soaal 
needs and ambitions , and accordmgly he has undertaken not 
only to incorporate at fairly regular mtervals such chapters as 
those on the Commeraal Revolution, Soaety m the Eighteenth 
Century, the Industrial Revolution, and Soaal Factors, 1870- 
1914, but also to show in every part of tlie narrabve the economic 
aspects of the duef pohtical facts 

Despite the length of this book, critics will undoubtedly note 
omissions Confronting the wnter of every textbook of history 
IS the eternal problem of selection — the choice of what is most 
pointedly sigmficant from the sum total of man’s thou^ts, 
words, and deeds It is a matter of personal judgment, and per- 
sonal judgments are notonously variant Certamly there will 
be critics who will complam of tlie present author's failure to 
follow up his suggestions concermng axteentb-century art and 
culture with a fuller account of the devdopment of philosophy 
and literature from the seventeenth to the twentieth century; 
and the only rejoinders that the harassed author can make are 
the rather lame ones tliat a book, to be a book, must conform 
to the mechamcal laws of space and dimension, and that a 
serious attempt on the part of the present writer to make a syn- 
thesis of soaal and pohtical facts precludes no effort on the part 
of other and abler writers to synthesize all these facts with the 
phenomena which are conventionally assigned to the realm of 
"cultural” or "mtellectual” history In this, and in all other 
respects, the author trusts that his particular solution of the 
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vexatious problem of selection ■mil prove as generally accept- 
able as any 

In the all-important matter of accuracy' the author cannot 
hope to have escaped all the pitfalls that in a peculiarly broad 
and crowded field everywhere trip the feet of even the most 
waij' and persistent searchers after truth He has naturally 
been forced to rely for the truth of his statements chiefiy upon 
numerous secondarj* works, of which some acknowledgment is 
made in the following Kotc, and upon the kindly critiasms of a 
number of his colleagues ; in some instances, notably in parts of the 
chapters on the Protestant Revolt, the French Revolution and 
developments since 1848 in Great Britain France and Germanj'. 
he has been able to draw on his own special studies of piimaiy 
source material and m certain of these instances he has ventured 
to dissent from opinions that haTC been copied unquestion- 
ingji* from one work to another. 

No period of histoiy can be more interesting or iUuminating 
than the period with which this book is cnncemed, eqiecdallj' 
now, when a war of tremendous magnitude and meaning is 
attracting the attention of the whole aiilized world and arousing 
a desire m the minds of all inteUigent persons to know something 
of the past that has produced it. The great basic causes of the 
present war the author has sought, not in the ambitions of a 
smgle power nor in an isolated outrage, but in the historj" of four 
hundred j-ears He h« tried to write a book that would be 
suggestive and informing, not only to the ordman' college 
student, but to the more mature and thoughtful student of 
pubhc affairs m the universi^ of the world 


Xew Yosx, 
May, 1916 


CARLTOX J H BAYES. 
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The author begs to acknowledge his general indebtedness to 
a veritable host of historical writers, of whose onginal researches 
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Tlie reception of the original version of this work by 
scholars, and its growing use in colleges dunng the past eight 
years, have been most gratifying and have prompted the author 
and publishers to bring out a new edition A few corrections 
and emendations have been made in the original text, the 
chapter on international relations from 1871 to 1914 has been 
thoroughly revised in the light of the latest authentic informa- 
tion concerning the diplomatic background of the Great War, 
and a whole Part Six, entitled “Storm and Stress”, embracing 
five new chapters, and bringing the story down through the Great 
War, the Peace Congress, and the Revolutions in Central 
Europe and in Russia, to the present disquieting state of Euro- 
pean civilization, has been added These last five chapters are. 
mainly new, but for one of them, that on the Great War, the 
author has drawn heavily from the corresponding chapter in 
Modern Hufory by himself and Professor Parker T Moon, 
and for all the chapters he has borrowed phrasings from his 
more detailed History of the Great War 

Afton, New Yoxk, 

January, 1924 


C J H H 
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INTRODUCNDN 


Tm 'tnr) of modern lmu~> m but a sinalTfract ibn'ol*lJi^ lonp 
cjuc of human hu-tor^ If, icoms highly probable, the con- 
‘fr\'.tiut tstimntei, of reant MaenUsb: that mankind has in 
hBlnlai the tartli more than fiflj thousand jears,’ arc accurate 
then tlie bare five hiimiral jears which llicse aolumes pass in 
riw lew constitute, m time, less tlnn a liundrctlUi part of man’s 
past. Cert uni), tlunis-inds of \cars before our day there were 
empirtN ,ind kmf'doms and city-states, showing considerable 
mhanetmont m lliose mtellcclunl pursuits which we call civili- 
aafimi or culture, — that is, in religion, learning, literature, po- 
lilica! orginiAilion, .md business, and such basic institutions as 
the fanul). the slate, and socitlt go back c\cn further, past our 
tiirlicst rciortls, until their cuigins arc shrouded m deepest 
111) st< rs 

Despite its brent) modeni histor)’ is of supreme impor 
(nnre Within its cuiup craltMl) hnef limits arc set grcatei 
cluingcs in huimn life .ind action than arc to be found in the 
records of .iny earlier millennium While Uie jircscnt is condi 
lioned m pirt by the deeds and tlioughts of our distant forbears 
who fiiai {houviricls of lesrs. .ago, it h.as }>ccn mfiucnccd in a 
ver) spcciil w.i) \)y historical esenls of the last five hundred 
)cars Ja!t us set liow tins is true 

Suppose we ask oiirschcs m w'hat important respects the year 
1900 dilTered from the )eMr J400 In otlicr words, what are the 
great dislingu!‘>h“>K..i‘J''VXenJCQf5it’f'J’k°tlcin, limes? At least 
sa mai'TicmHeil 

(t) Lxplcralion and Uiowlcdgc of the whole globe To our 
nncthlors from time out of inmd the civilized W’orld was but the 
lands adjacent to the Mcdilcrr.uican and, at most, vague stretches 
of Persia, India, and China Not mudi over four hundred 

' froleesor jsmes (>cik.ic, of the Oni'crsit} of Udinburgli, suggests, in his 
,tn<ijMi<> of if an m liiropt (1914)1 the powlWe csislcncc of human beings on the 
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years ago was Amenca discovered and the globe circumnavigated 
for the first time, and very recently has tlie use of steamship, 
telegraph, and railway served- to bind togetlier tlie uttermost 
parts of the world, liereby makmg it relatively smaller, less 
mystenous, and m culture more unified 
(a) Higher slavdards of nidmdiial cjjicicitcy and comfort The 
physical 1veifa¥6"of'’tlie individual has been promoted to a greater 
degree, or at all events preached more eloquently, within the 
last few generations tlian ever before This has doubtless been 
due to changes m tlie commonplace eveiyday life of all tlie people 
It must be remembered that m the fifteenth century man did 
the ordmary thmgs of hfe m much the same manner as did early 
Romans or Greeks or Egjptians, and that our present remark- 
able wa}'s of hving, of working, and of traveling are the direct 
outcome of the Commercial Revolution of tlie sixteenth century 
and of the Industrial Revolution of the nineteenth 


(3) I nienstfi cahon of political organization, with attendant ^uh- 
Itc git^ranjce^^ ^ fcrsonallibiffu:^ Tlie ideas of nationaUsni and 
of democracy are essentially modern in their expression The 
notion that people who speak the same language and have a 
common culture should be organized as an mdependent state 
with um'form laws and customs was hardly held prior to tlie 
fifteenth century The national states of England, France, and 
Spam did not appear unmistakably with their naUonal bound- 
aries, national consaousness, national hterature, until the open- 
mg of the sixteenth century , and it was long afterwards that 
m Italy and Germany the national idea supplanted tlie older 
notions of world empire or of aty-state or of feudahsm The 
national state has proved everywhere a far more powerful pohti- 
ra,l orga^ation than any other its functions have steadily 
increased, now at the expense of feudahsm, now at the eTOense 
of the church, and such increase has been as constant under 
mdusteal democracy of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
as under the benevolent despotism of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centoes But in measure as government has enlarged 
Its scope, the governed have worked out and apphed protective 
of personal hberties (The Puntan Revolution, the 
Revolution, the upnsings of 
ppressed populations throughout the mneteenth century, would 
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be quite inexplicable in otlier than modem times* \In fact the 
whole political history of the last four centuries is m essence a 
senes of compromises between the conflicting results of the 
modem exaltation of tlie state and the modem exaltation of the 
indmdual , 

idea of. Ilia necessity, of jmifornnty in a 
oxdrehgion by tol^ahmi-oj nwnyfatlJfs.'drcmi of no 
Jam A great slate rehgion, professed pubhely, and finanaally 
Supported by all the citizens, has been a distmguishing mark of 
everj'' earher age TOiatcver else may be tliought of the Protes- 
tant movement of tlie sixteenth century, of tlie nse of deism and 
skepticism m tlie sex'cnteenth and eighteenth, and of the exist- 
ence of scientiflc rationalism in the luneteenth and twentieth, 
there can be little doubt tliat each of them has contributed its 
share to tlie prevalence of the idea that rehgion is essentially a 
parate, not a public, affair and tliat fnendly nvalry m £ood 
works IS preferable to umfomuty m faith 

(s) Diffusion of Icarnui-g Tlie mx'ention of pnntmg towards 
the close of the fifteenth century gradually revolutiomzed the 
pursuit of knowledge and created a real dcmocracj' of letters 
What learning ought have lost in depth through its marvelous 
broadening has perhaps been compensated for by the apphea- 
tion of die keenest mmds in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tunes to expcnincntal saence and m our own day to apphed 
saence 

(6) Spmt-of'progrcss-artd^dcdinMf-.cmiscnaitsm For better 
or for uorse die modem man is mtellectually more self-rehant 
dian his ancestors, more prone to try new mventions and to 
profit by new discoveries, more consaous and therefore more 
critical of conditions about him, more convmced that he fives 
in a better world than did his fathers, and that his children who 
come after him should hax'C a better chance than he has had 
This is the modem spirit It is die product of all the other 
elements of die history of five hundred years — the larger geo- 
graphical horizon, the greater physical comfort, the revolu- 
tiomzed pohtical inshtuUons, the broader sympathies, the newer 
ideals of education Springing thus from events of the past few 
centuries, the modern spirit nevertheless looks ever forward, not 
backward A debtor to the past, it will be doubly creditor to 
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the future It vnU determine the tj^pe of jndi\ndual and 
bettentkent through coming centuries Such an idea is implied 
m the phrase, “the contmuitj' of histoij’” — the e\ er-fiomng 
stream of happemngs that bnngs dorm to us the heritage of past 
ages and that carries on out richer legacies to generations jet 
unborn 

From such a conception of the continuitj- of liistorj-, the real 
significance of our studj- can be denved It becomes perfectly 
dear that if ive understand the present we shall be better pre- 
pared to face the problems and difficulties of the future But 
to understand the present thoroughly, it becomes neccssarj- not 
only to learn what are its great features and tendendes but like- 
wise how they have been evolved Now, as we have already 
remarked, sis most important characteristics of the present 
daj have been developed within the last four or five centuries 
To follow the historj' of this period, therefore, will tend to 
famiharize us both with present-day conditions and with future 
needs This is the genume justification for the study of the 
historj'- of modem times 

Modem historj' maj' convenient!}' be defined as that part of 
histoiy which deals with the ongin and evolution of the great 
distmguishmg characteristics of the present No precise dates 
can be assigned to modem history as contrasted with nhat has 
commonl}' been called ancient or medieval In a sense, any 
chnsion of the histoncal stream into parts or periods is funda- 
mental!}' fallaaous for example, masmuch as the present genera- 
tion owes to the Greeks of the fourth centurj* before Christ 
many of its artistic models and philosophical ideas and verj" few 
of its pohtical theories, the former might plausibly be embraced 
in the field of modem historj-, the latter excluded therefrom 
But the problem before us is not so difficult as may seem on 
first thought To all mtents and purposes the development of 
the six characteristics that have been noted has taken place 
within five hundred years axteenth^cmtuiv- ^witn^ed 

the true hegummgs of the change in the extensive ’’is orld "dS- 
coveiiM, in 'the' establishment of a recognized Eurdpean' state 
si^tem, in the nse of Prot^tantiSm, and in lhe'quickaifiig^ 
intellectual ac^ty, . It^is the-foundation. of jnodem ^rope 
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The shcteenth century will therefore be the general subject 
of Part I of this volume After renewing the geography of 
Europe about the j’ear 1500, ne shall take up m turn the four 
factors ot the century uhich haw had a lasting influence upon 
us (i) socially and economically — The Commeraal Revolu- 
tion , (2) pohtically — European Pohtics in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, (3) rchgiously and ccdesiastically — The Protestant Re- 
volt , (4) intellectuall}" — The Culture of the SKteenth Centurj' 


ADDITION-U, READING 

The Study of Histo/y On histoncal method C V Langlois and 
Charles Scignobos, Introduction to tft Study of History, trans b> G G 
Bcny (lOia) , J M \ incent. Historical Stsearek an Outline of Theory 
and Practice (ton), H B George, Historical Endcnce (1900), F M 
riing, Oiitlii-c of Historical Method (tSoo) Different iiem of histoij' 
J H Robinson, T/c jVru’ History (sots), a coUecUon of stunulatmg essays, 
J T SholMcU, suggestne article History in nth edition of Encyclopedia 
Britani'ica, T B JIacaulny, essaj on History, Thomas Carljle, Heroes 
and Hero Worship, Karl Lamprecht, What is History I turns by E A 
Andrews (1003) Also see Henij' Johnson, The Tcochms of ffisfory (1015) t 
Eduard Fucter, Geschichle dor ticieren Btstoriogrophic (tpn), Ernst 
Bcmhcim, Lcl.rbiich drr h'ltorischen Melt ode iind der Geschditsphilosophte, 
6th ed (1914) , G P Gooch, History ard Historians in the Nineteenth 

Century (J013) t tx t, v j 

Textbooks and Manuals of Modem History J H Robinson and 
C A Beard, The Vcxlopncnt of Moderi. Europe, a vols (1907), a pohUcal 
and soaal narrauve from the time of Louis XIV, and by the same aulh^, 
Saadiiiss III Modem European History, 2 ^oh (loo^-ipw), an mdispensable 
sourcebook, >nth cnucal bibliographies, Ferdinand -Sdievil], A Pchlical 
History of Modem Europe from the Reformatilm to the Present Day (1907), 
T H Djer, A History of Modern Europe from the Fait of Constantinople, 
3d ed reinsed and conUnued to the of the 

Arthur Hassall, 6 'lols (1901), somcvihat anUquated but s^ laluable 
for US vast store of pobtical facu , Victor Duruy, History 7 """ 

from the Fall of Constantinople to the French ReroluUon, tr^ , ^ 

Grosvenor (1S94), verbose and somewhat unraUcal. but usable for Fra* 
histOTj More up-to-date senes of historical manuab 
or am projected by Henry' Holt and Companj under the ^o^ of 
Professor C H Haskins, bj The Centuiy Companv unite Professor G L 
Burr bv Gmn and Company under Professor J H Robinson, and b> 
Houghton Mifflin Companj under Professor J T 

volimes as have appeared are noted m the appropnate bibhog- 

rophieTfoUowmg *^T^iIacimUan Company has published Fenods of 
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European Btstory, 8 vols (1893-1901), under the editorship of Arthur 
Hassall, of which the last five tolumes treat of pohtical Europe from 1494 
to 1899, and a more elementary pohtical senes, Sis Ages of European 
Btstory, 6 vols (1910), under the editorship of A H Johnson, of which 
the last three volumes cover the years from 1453 to 1878 Much addi- 
tional information is obtainable from such popular senes as Story of the 
Nalwns (1886 sgg ), Berocs of the Kafions (1890 sgg ), and Borne Uni- 
versity Library, though the volumes m such senes are of very unequal 
ment Convement chronological summanes are G P and G H Put- 
nam, Tabular Vtacs of Universal Bistory (1914) , Carl Ploetz, ^^altttaI of 
Universal Btstory, trans and enlarged by W H Tillmghast, new edition 
(1915) , Baydn's Dtcitottary of Dates, 25th ed (1911) , C E Little, 
Cycloptedia of Classified Dates (1900), Cambridge ilodcrn Bistory, Vol 
Xm (1911) The best atlas — a vitMly necessaij’ adjunct of histoncal 
study — IS either that of W R Shepherd, Bistorical Atlas (1911), or 
that of Ramsay Muir, Baiimtoiid's Bav Bistorical Atlas for Students, 
2d ed (191s) , a smaller histoncal atlas is that of E W Dow {1907), 
and longer ones are Cambridge Modern Bislory, Vol XI\' (1912) and, in 
German, Putzger, Bistorisclicr Sdiulollas Elaborate treatises on his- 
toncal geography Ehs8e Reclus, The Universal Geography, trans and 
ed by E G Ravenstem, 19 vols , Noteveati Dtclionnatre dc Giographtc 
Untverselk, by Vivien de Saint-MatUn and Louis Rousselet, 10 vols See 
also H. B George, The Rdations of Geography and Btstory (1910) and 
Ellen C Semple, The Influence of Geographic Environment (ion) 

Standard Secondary Works and Sets on Modem History The Can,- 
bridge Modern Bistory, 12 vols and 2 supplementary vols (1902-1912), 
planned by Lord Acton, edited by A W Ward, G W Prothero, and Stanley 
Leathes, wntten by English scholars, covering the penod from 1430 to 
1910, generally sound but rather narrowly pohtical Better balanced is 
the monumental worh of a group of Freni scholars, Bistoirc glndralc dn 
IV* stbcic d nos jours, edited by Ernest Lavisse and Alfred Rambaud, 
12 vols (1894-1901), of which the last rune treat of the years from 1492 
to 1900 For social history a senes, Bistoirc nnivcrsdlc dti travail, 12 vols , 
IS projected under the editorship of Georges Renard The Encydopadia 
Britannica, 11th ed (1910-1011), is the work mainly of distinguished 
scholars and a storehouse of histoncal mfoimation, pohtical, social, and 
mtellectual Also available m English is Bislory of AH Nations, 24 vols 
(1902), the first nmeteen based on trandaUon of Theodor Flathe, Allge- 
meinc Wdtgesdiidite, — Vols X— XXIV dealing with modem history', — 
Vol XX, on Europe, Asia, and Afnca since 1871, by C M Andrews, and 
Vols XXt— XXm, on Amencan history, by John FisLe, likewise H F 
Hehnolt (editor), Weltgcsdiichte, trans mto English, 8 vols (1902—1907) 
Sets and senes m German Wilhdm Oncken (editor), Allgemcine Gesdnditc 
in Einzddarstdhmgen, 50 vols (1879-1893) , Gcschtdtic der ettropStsdien 
S^ten, an enormous collection, appearing more or less constantly from 
1829 to the present and edited successively by such famous scholars as 
A H. L Heeren, F A Ukert, Wilhelm von Giesebrecht, and Earl Lam- 
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precht , G von Below and F ileineckc (editors), Eondbudi der mtltd- 
altcrhclicn Mid neiicrcn Gesclitclile, a senes begun in 1503 and planned, when 
completed, to compnse 40 vols , Paul Hmneberg (editor). Die Kiilliir 
der Gegemoart, ihre Entwicihmg Mid litre Zide, a remarkable senes begun 
in 1906 and mtended to explain m many volumes the avihzation of the 
twentieth century m all its aspects, Ench Brandenburg (editor), Bibhethei 
der GeschicJitswiescnscliaft, a senes recently projected, the first volume 
appearing m 1912, J von Pflugk-Harttung, TFc/tgcrc/nc/rfc die EnttBicklung 
der ifaisMcit 111 Stoat uiid GcsiJUcliafl, in Kiiltiir utid Geistcslcbeii, 6 vols 
lUust (190S-J911) , Theodor Lmdner, Weltgeseliiclile sett der Vdlkcrwan- 
dcriiiig, 8 vols (1908-1914) Valuable contributions to general modem 
history occur m such monumental national lustones as Rarl Lamprecht, 
Dcutscke Geschtchtc, 12 vols m 16 (1891-1909), and, more particularly, 
Ernest Lavisse (editor), Bistotrc dc Prance depiiis Ics engines jiisgii’i la 


Rtvolutiott, 9 double vols (1000-1911) 

Biographical Dictlonaiies General Encydopitdia Britomnca, nth ed , 
29 vols (igio-1911), NCiB International Encyclopaidta, 2d ed, 24 vols 
(1914-1916), Catholic Encyclopa:dia,iS \oh (1907-1912) Great Bntam 
Leshe Stephen and Sidney Lee (editors), Dictionary of National Biography, 
72 vols (1885-1913) France Hoefer (editor), Notmlle htographte 
geitfralc, 46 vols (1855-1866) , Dictionnaire de hiographe fran(aise, pro 
jcctcd (1913) under editorship of Louis Didier, Albert Isnard, and Gabnel 
Ledos Germany Lilicncron and Wegele (editors), Allgemetnc dciitsche 
Btograpltie, 54 vols (187s m) Austna-Hungarv Wurabach (editor), 
Btographticltcs Icxikon dcs Kaiserlliimts Ocstcrrctch, 60 vols [1856-1891; 
There is also a well-known French work — L G Michaud, Biographic 
tmiverscllc anctenne el inodenie, 45 vols (1880) , , ,, , 

Biblioeraphr Many of the works ated above and most of the norks 
mentioned in the following chapter bibhographies contam ronvenient 
bibliographies on special topics The best general ^de to coUecUons of 
source material and to the organizaUon rf histoncal study and iKeM*, 
though already somewhat out-of-date, is C 1 ” t ir 

ograpliie liistorigi.c, 2 vols (1001-1004) See also C M J ^ 

Gambnll, and Lida Tall, A Bibliography of Eistoryfor Schools and 
(1910), and C K Adams, A Uaniial of Btstorical Literature, 3d ed 
(1S89) Specifically, for Great Bntam W P ^ ^ 

National Bibliography, 3 wls (1903-^). f p 
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Henn Hauser, Part III, 1610-1715, by Emfle Bourgeois and Louis Andrfi; 
Repertoire m6l/iodtqiic de Vhtslotre modtrne et cotticmporauie de la France, 
an annual pubkcauon edited by BnJre and Caron For American bibbog- 
tapb> Edward Channing, A B Hart, and F J Turner, Guide to the 
Study of American History (19x2) Among important histoncal periodicals, 
contaimng bibbographical notes and book reviews, are. History TeachePs 
Magazine, The American Historical Review, The Hiiglish Historical Re 
well). Die histonsche Zcitscl.nft, Revue d’histoirc moderne ct contemporaine. 
La revue historiqitc, and La revue des questions historiques For periodical 
bterature see Poole’s Index (1S02-1906) and Readers' Guide (1900 sgq ) 
The most famous lists of published books are The American Catalogue 
(1S76 sqg ) , the English Catalogue (1835 sqq) , C G Kaj-ser, Silchcr- 
Lexikon sqq) , Wilhelm Hemsius, Bnc/icr-Lcwiton (1700-1892), Otto 
Lorenz, Catalogue glniral de la Ubrarte frangaisc (1840 sqq ) , and, for 
general comment, Amencan Library Assoaation, Index to Gateral Litera- 
ture (1893 sqq ) 
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CHAPTER T" 


IBlE countries of EUROPE AT THE OPENING OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

T TUB NEW NATIONAL MONARCHIES 

Before we can safely proceed with the story of European 
development during the past four hundred years, it is necessary 
to know what were the chief countncs that existed 
at the^bcginning of our penod and what were Uie Moner- 
distincUve political institutions of each cii!es'’in 

A glance at the map of Europe in 1500 will show 
numerous unfamiliar divisions and names, cspeciallyin the central 
and eastern portions Only in the extreme west, along the 
Atlantic seaboard, mil the eye detect geographical boundanes 
which resemble those of the present day There, England, 
France, Spain, and Portugal have already taken form In each 
one of these countnes is a real nation, with a single monarch, 
and mth a distinctive literary language These four states are 
die mitonal states of the sixteenth century They attract our 
immediate attention 

England 

In the year 1500 the English monarchy embraced little 
more than what on the map is now called "England ” It is 
true that to the west the pnnapahty of Wales had TheEniSidi 
been incorporated two hundred years earher, but the Monarchy 
clannish mountameers and hardy Jowlanders of the northern 
part of the island of Great Bntam still preserved the independ- 
ence of the kingdom of Scotland, while Irish princes and chief- 
tains rendered English occupation of their island extremely 
precarious beyond the so-called Pale of Dubhn which an Eng- 
lish king had conquered m the twelfth century Across the 
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English Channel, on the Continent, the Enghsh monarchy re- 
tained after 1453, the date of the conclusion of the Hundred 
Years’ War, only the town of Calais out of the many rich French 
provmces which ever smce the time of W'ilham the Conqueror 
(1066-1087) had been a bone of contention between French and 
Enghsh rulers 

While the Enghsh monarchy was assuming its geographical 
form, pecuhar national institutions were taking root in the 
coimtry, and the English language, as a combination of earlier 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman-French, was being evolved The 
Hundred Years’ War with France, or rather its outcome, served 
to exalt the sense of Enghsh nationality and Enghsh patriotism, 
and to enable the king to devote his whole attention to the con- 
sohdation of his power in the Bntish islands For several years 
after the conclusion of peace on the Contment, England was 
harassed by blood}- and confused struggles, known as the Wars 
of the Roses, between m^al claimants to the throne, but at length, 
m 1485, Henry VH, the first of the Tudor dynasty, secured the 
crown and ushered m a new era of Enghsh llistorJ^ 

Henry ( 1485-1 509) jougfet to cr^te what has been termed 

a " stron g monariSy ” toditionally "Qie power of the kmg 
Increase of been restricted by a Parhament, composed of a 
Royal Power House of Lords and a House of Commons, and as the 
m England former was then far more influential than the latter, 
Henry vii Supreme pohtical control had rested practically with 
the king and the members of the upper house — great 
land-holding nobles and the pnnees of the diurdi The Wars of 
the Roses had two effects which redounded to the advantage of 
the king • (1) the struggle, being really a contest of two factions 
of nobles, destroyed jnany noble famihes and enabled the crown 
to seize their estates, thereby lessening the influence of an 
andent d^, (2) the struggle, bemg long and disorderly, cre- 
ated m the middle dass or “common people” a longing for 
peace and the comnetion that order and security could be mam- 
t^ed only by repression of the nobility and the strengthening 
of mpnarchy Henry took advantage of these drcumstancesto 
Upon nis country an absolutism, or one-man power in gov- 
ernment, whi^ was to endure throughout the sixteenth century, 
aurmg the reigns of the four other members of the Tudor family, 
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and, m fact, until a popular revolution in the seventeenth 
centur)' 

Henrj' VII repressed disorder vnth a heavj’" hand and secured 
the estabhshment of an extraordinary court, afterwards called 
the ‘^Court of Star Chamber,” to hear cases, espeaally those 
afrecting''tlie' nobles, whidi the ordinary courts had not been 
able to settle Then, too, he ivas very economical the pubhc 
revenue was increased by means of more careful attention to 
die cultivation of tlie crown lands and tlie collection of feudal 
dues, fines, benevolences,* import and export duties, and past 
parhamentaiy grants, wlule, by means of frugahty and a foreign 
policj'’ of peace, the expenditure was appreciabl}' decreased 
Henry VII vas thereby freed in large measure from dependence 
on Parhament for grants of money, and the power of Parhament 
naturally dechned In fact, Parhament met only five times 
during his whole reign and only once during the last twelve 
years, and m all its actions iwis quite subservient to the royal 
desires 

Henry ^TI refrajned in general from foreign war, but sought 
by otlicr means to pronmte tlie mtcmaUonal welfare of his coun- 
try He negotiated several trca.Ucs'by'wluch Engbsh 
traders might buy and sell goods in oilier countries ReiaiionB 
One of the most famous of these commeraal treaUcs 
was the htlcrcursiis Magnus concluded in 1496 -auth Henry vn 
tlie duke o'f Burgundy, admitting English goods mto 
the Netherlands He hkeunsc encouraged Enghsh companies 
of merchants to engage m foreign, trade and comimssioned die 
cxploraUons of Jolin-Cabbfih the New World Henrj' mereased 
the prestige of Ins house by politic mantal alhances He 
arranged a marnage between the heir to Ins tlirone, Artliur, 
and Catlicnne, eldest daughter of Ferdmand and Isabella, the 
Spamsh sovereigns Arthur died a few months after lus weddmg 
but it was arranged tliat Cathenne should remam m England 
as the bnde of the kmg’s second son, who subsequently became 


> "Bcaovolcnccs” were sums of money extorted from the people in fte 
BifU A celebrated mmister of Henv VH coUected a xery large ef be- 

nevolences” for his master If a man ined cconomicallj. |t 
saving money and could afford a "present” for the king If, on 
hved sumptuously, he nas cwdcntlj uealthy and could hkemsc afford a gUt 
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Henry AHII The king’s daughter Mar garet was married to 
Ring James IV of Scotland, thereby pavmg the way much later 
for the umon of the crowns of England and Scotland 
England m the year 1500 was a real national monarchy, 
and the power of the kmg appeared to be distinctlj'^ m the ascend- 
, ant Parhament was fast becoming a purely formal and pet' 
' functory body 

Frauce 


By the j’ear 1300 the French monarchy was largely consolidated 
territorially and politically' It had been 'a slow and pamful 
The French process, for long ago m 987, when Hugh Capet came 
Monarchy to the throne, the France of his day was hardly 
more than the neighborhood of Pans, and it had taken five full 


centunes to umte the petty feudal dirnsions of the countiy into 
the great centralized state which we call France The Hundred 
Years’ War had finally freed the w estern , duchies and counties 
from EngUsh control Just before the openmg of the sixteenth 
centurj' the wily and tactful Loins XI (1461-1^83) had rounded 
out French temtones on tEe'east he had occupied the pow- 
erful duchy of Burgundy , on the west and on the southeast he 
had possessed himself of most of the great inhentance of the 
Angemn branch of his own fanniy, including Anjou, and Pro- 
vence east of the Rhone, andonthesouth the French frontier had 
been earned to the PjTenees Fmally, Louis’s son, Charl es \rrn 
Cr 483 : 349 ?), by marrjmg the heiress of Brittany, had absorbed 
that western duchy mto France. 


^ JfeguTrhile, centralized political institutions had been tal-ing 
"slow^t teimgaus root in the country Of course, many local 
Steady institutions and customs survived in the vanous 
Gcowtiiaf states which had been gradually added to France, 
Pwer recognized from Flanders to 

In Fiance Spam and from the Rhone to the Ocean as the source 
. of law, justice and cirdar There was a unif orm royal 

coinage and a standmg army under the kmg’s command The 
monarchs had struggled vahantly against the disruptive tend- 
enaes of feudalism, they had been aided by the commoners 
or rmddle class , and the proof of their success was their compara- 
tive freedom from political checks The Estates-General. to 
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which French commoners had been admitted m 1302, resembled 
m certain externals the Enghsh Parhament, — for example, in 
comprising representatives of the clergy, nobles, and commons, 

— but it had never had final say m lev3'ing taxes or in authonz- 
mg expenditures or in trying royal officers And unlike Eng- 
land, there was m France no live tradition of popular partiapa- 
tion m.gQyep|^igmifc and no^wM ten guarantee of personal hber ty 

“^'Cra^Ji^ateoatliome in territory and in governrnmit, F^ench- 
men began about the year 1500 to be attracted to questions of 
external pohey By attempting to enforce an m- 
hented claim to the crown of Naples, Charles VIII Relations 
in 1494 started that career of foreign war and ag- JJmcIi 
grandizement which was to mark the history of Rings 
France tliroughout following centunes His efforts 
in Italy were far from successful, but his heir, Lgjus 
ts^), con tmued to lay cla im to Naples and to the duchy of^ 
M ilan as well 1 111504 Louis "was' obligea~to r(^gn“N^es to li- 
King terdmand of Aragon, in whose family it remamed fori, 
two centunes, but about Milan ^ntmued a conflict, with vary- *> 
mg fortunes, ultimately mergmg mto the general struggle between 
EianasJ^t 5 i,S“-iS 47 ) Emperor Charles V 

France m the year 1500 was a real national monarchy, with 
(the beginmngs of a national hterature and with a national 
-patriotism cen tcnn gm the king It was becommg self-consaous 
^ike England, France was on the road to one-man power, but 
iunhke England, jffie_ wax had been marked by no hberal or 
'constitutional inile-posts fv ' v- ' ’ ' 

- — ---i— , A 

Spain and Porttjgai. 

South of the Pyrenees were the Spamsh and Portuguese 
monarchies, which, in a long process of umfication, not only 
had to contend against the same disumtmg tendenaes Develop- 
as appeared in France and England, but also had to meat of the 
solve the problem of the existence side by side of p*. 
two great nval religions — Chnstiamty and Moham- taguoBo 
medM 3 snr'"'Mohainmedan invaders from Afnca had **°”"'***“ 
secured pohtical control of nearly the whole penmsula as early 

as the eighth century, but m course of tune there appeared m 

t , 1 I • I j 
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the northern and western mountains several diminutive Chris 
tian states, of which the foUowingmay be mentioned • Barcelona, 
in the northeast, along the Mediterranean , Aragon, occupjmg 
the south-central portion of the Pyrenees and evtending south- 
ward toward the Ebro River, Na\arre, at tiie west of the 
Pyrenees, reachmg northward into what is now France and 


southward mto what is now Spam; Castile, west of Na^'arre, 
circhng about the town of Burgos; Leon, m tlie northwestern 
comer of the peninsula, and Portugal, south of Leon, lying 
along the Atlantic coast Little by' httle these Cliiistian states 
extended their southern frontiers at the e'cpense of the Moham- 
medan power and diowed some disposition to combine In 
the twelfth century' Barcelona was umted witli the kmgdom of 
Aragon, and a hundred years later Castile and Leon w'ere finally' 
jomed Thus, by the close of the thirteenth century, there were 
three important states m the peninsula — Aragon on the east, 
Castile m the center, and Portugal on tbe west — and two 
less important states — Christian Na\-arre in the extreme 
north, and Mohammedan Granada in the extome south 
IlTiile Portugal acquired its full temtonal extension in the 
peninsula by the year 1263, the umty of modem Spain was 
delayed until after the mamage of Ferdmand (14.79-1516) and 
Isabella (1474-1504), sovereigns respectively of Aragon and 
Castile Granada, the last foothold of the Mohammedans, 
fell in 1492, and in 1512 Ferdmand accpuied that part of the 
ancient kmgdom of Nararre which lay' upon the southern slope 
of the Pyrenees The penmsula was henceforth divided be- 
tween the two modem states of Spain and Portugal 
Portugal, the older and smaller of the two states, had become 


a conspicuous member of the family of nations by' the yem: 1500, 
Portneai t^^nhs to a hue of able kmgs and to the remarkable 

a Real senes of foreign discoveries that cluster about the 

Mo'JS^y Pnnce Henry the Narigator Portugal 

jttisoo possessed a distmctive language" of 'Ealm ong^ and 
already chenshed a hterature of no mean proportions 
In harmony with the spirit of the age the monarchy was tend- 
mg toward absolutism, and the parhament, called the Cortes 
whiA had played an important part in earher times, ceased to 
meet regularly after 1521 The Portuguese royal family were 
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closely related to the CastiLan bne, and there were people in 
both kingdoms who hoped tliat one day the whole pemnsula 
would be united under one sovereign 
From several standpoints the Spamsh monarchy was less 
unified in 1500 tlian England, Prance, or Portugal The umon 
of Castile and Aragon was, for over two centuries, 
hardly more than personal Eadi retamed its own sp^st 
customs, parhaments (Cortes), and separate ad- 
ministration Each possessed a distinctive language, 
although Castihan gradually became the hterary “Spamsh,” 
while Catalan, the speech of Aragon, was reduced to the position 
of an inferior Despite the contmuance of excessive pnde in 
local traditions and institutions, 'fte'caiise of Spamsh nationality 
received great impetus during the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella 
It was under them that terntonal umty had been obtamed 
It was they who turned the attention of Spaniards to foreign 
and colomal enteipnses The year that marked the fall of 
Granada and the final extinction of Mohammedan power m 
Spam was likewise signahzed by the first voyage of Christopher 
Columbus, which prefigured the estabhshment of a greater 
Spam beyond the seas On the continent of Europe, Spam 
speedily acqmred a commandmg posibon m mtemational 
affairs, as the result largely of Ferdinand's abihty The royal 
house of Aragon had long held claims to tlie Neapohtan and 
Sicilian kingdoms and for two hundred years had freely mixed 
m tlie politics of Italy Now, m 1504, Ferdmand defimtely 
secured rccogmtion from France of his nghts m Naples, Sialy, 
and Sardinia Spain was becoimng the rival of Vemce for the 
leadership, of the Mediterranean 

“While interfenng very httle with the forms of representative 
government in their respective kmgdoms, Ferdmand and Isabella 
worked ever, m fact, toward u mformity and ab- 
solutism They sought to mgratiate tfiemselves 
with "the imddle dass, to stnp the nobihty of its 
pohtical influence, and to enlist the church m their FcrtoMd 
service The Cortes were more or less regularly “ 

convened, but their functions were almost imperceptibly trans- 
ferred to rcjm! commissions and officers of state Privileges 
granted to towns in earher tunes were now gradually revoked 
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The lung, by becoming the head of the andent military orders 
whi^ had borne prominent part m the struggle against the 
Mohammedans, easily gamed control of considerable treasure 
and of an effective fightmg force Tie sovereigns prevailed 
upon the pope to transfer control of the Inqmsition, the medieval 
ecdesiasUcal tnbunal for the tnal of heretics, to the crown, so 
that the harsh penalties which were to be infficted for many 
years upon dissenters from orthodox Chnstianity were due not 
only to rehgious bigotry but likewise to the desire for pohbcal 
uniformitj’ 

In population and m domestic resources Spam was not so 
important as France, but the ex ploits of Ferdmand and Isabella, 
the great wealth which temporanly, flbwed to her from the 
colonies, the prestige which long attended her diplomacy and 
her armies, were to exalt the Spamsh monarchy throughout the 
sixteenth centurj^ to a position qmte out of keepmg with her 
true importance 


2 THE OLD HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 


The Idea 
of an 

« Empire ” 
Different 
m 1500 
from that 
of a« Na- 
tional 
Monarchy * 


The national monarchies of western Europe — England, 
France, Spam, and Portugal — were pohtical novelties m the year 
1500 the idea of uniting the people of dmilar lan- 
guage and customs under a strongly centralized state 
had been slowly developing but had not reached 
fruition much before that date On the other hand, 
in central Europe survived m weakness an entirely 
different kmd of state, called an empire The theory 
of a n em pire was a very anaent one — it meant a 
state which should embrace all peoples of whatso- 
ever race or language, bound together in obedience to a cormnon 
pnnce Such, for example, had been the ideal of the old Roman 
Empire, under whose Caesars practically the whole avihzed 
world had once been ]omed, so that the inhabitant of Egypt or 
Armema umted with the abzen of Bntam or Spain in allegiance 
to the emperor That empire retained its hold on porbons of 
eastern Europe until its final conquest by the Ottoman Turks 
^ ^453) but a thousand years earher it had lost control of the 
West because of external violence and mtemal weakness So 
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great, however, was the strength of the idea of an “empire,” 
even in the West, that Charlemagne about the year 800 tem- 
poranly united what are now France, Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium into what he persisted in stylmg the 
“Roman Empire ” Nearly two centunes later, Otto the Great, 
a fataoUs prince in Germany, gave other form to the idea, m the 
“Holy Roman Empire” of which he became emperor This 
form endured from 963 to 1806 

* In theory, the Holy Roman Empire claimed supremacy over 
fall Chnstian rulers and peoples of c entra l and westem_Europe, 
*and after the extinction of the eastern empire in 1453 
jit could insist that it was the sole secular heir to the Ths Holy 
hnaent Roman tradition But the greatness of the 
'theoretical claim of tlie Holy Roman Empire was its Mighty 
matched only by the insignificance of its practical 
acceptance The feudal, nobl^. of western .Europe 
had never recognized it, and &e national monarchs, in 
though they nught occasionally sport with its honors Practice 
and titles, never admitted any real dependence upon 
it of England, France, Portugal, or Spam In central Europe, 
it had to struggle agamst the a nar^ c^ tendencies of ^eud^sm, 
against the nse of powerful a’nS'jSlous a^-stafes, and against 
a rival organization, the Cathohc Church, which m its temporal 
affairs was at least as clearly an heir to the Roman tradition as 
was the Holy Roman Empire From the eleventh to the thir- 
teenth century the conflict raged, with results important for 
all concerned, — results which were thoroughly obvious m the 
year 1500 

In the first place, the Holy .Roman Empire was practicaUv 
restncted to German-speaking peoples The jiapgc y and the 
Itahan aties had been freed from impenal control, 
and both the Netherlands — that is, Ho.lland and Roman 
Belgium — and the Svnss cantons were only nomi- 
nally connected Over the Slavic jiro^le to the east pestrictec 
— Russians, _ Poles, etc — ot the Scanihnayians to tyw.c 
the north, the empire had secured comparatively GermimieB 
sinall„mfluence By the year 1500 the words Em- 
pire and Germany.had become virtuaUy interchangeable terms 

Secondly, there was throughout central Europe no conspicuous 
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Internal 

Weakness 

of the 

Holy 

Roman 

Empire 


desire for strong centralized national states, such as prevailed in 
western Europe Separatism was the rule In Italy and m tlie 
Netherlands the aty-states were the political umts 
Withm the Holy Roman Empire was a vast hodge- 
podge of aty-states, and feudal survivali — ardi- 
duchies, such as Ausiria7 "margravates, such^as 
Brandenburg, dudnes, like Savony, Bavana, and 
Wmrttemberg , counties like the Palatmate, and a host of free 
aties, baromes, and domains, some of them smaller than an 
Amencan township In all there were oyer three hundred states 
which collectively were called “the GennamM” and wTuaTwere 
umted only by the s lender imperial thread The idea of empire 
had not only been narrowed to one nation , it also, m its failure 
to overcome feudahsm, had prevented the growth of a real na- 
tional monarchy 

What was the nature of this shght Ue that nonunally held 
the Germames together? There was the form of a central 
government with an emperor to execute laws and a 
Diet to make them The emperor was not neces- 
sarily hereditary but was chosen by seven “ electors,” 
who were the chief pnnces of the realm These 
seven were the archbishops of Mamz (Mayence), of 
Cologne, and of Tner (Treves), the king of Bohemia, the 
duke of Saxony, the margrave of Brandenburg, and the count 
palatme of the Rhme Not infrequently the electors used their 
position to extort concessions from tlie emperor-elect which 
helped to destroy German umty and to promote the selfish 
interests of the pnnces The unpenal’Diet was composed of 
“e swen Rectors, the ksser .p nnces (including die higher 
ecclesiastical digmtanes, such as bishops and abbots), and 
representatives of the free ..gfaes, .^grouped m three separate 
^oiK^ The emperor was not supposed to perform any im- 
penal act without the authorization of the Diet, ' and petty 
jealousies between its members or houses often prevented 
ac on m the Diet The mdividual states, moreover, reserved 
to themselves the management of most affairs wluch m west- 
ern Europe had been surrendered to the central national gov- 
t^en The. Diet, and therefore the emperor, was without 
a. treasury or an army, unless the mdividual states saw fit to 


Goyeni- 
aent of 
tbQ Holy 
Roman 
Empire 
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act favorably upon its advice and furnish the requested quotas 
The Diet resembled far more a congress of diplomats ian a 
legislative body 

It will be readily perceived that under these arcumstances 
the emperor as such could have httle influence Yet the fear 
of impendmg Slavic or Turkish ^attacks upon the 
eastern frontier, or other fears, frequently operated to 
secure the election of some pnnce who had suffiaently weak 
strong power of his own to stay the attack or re- Emperors 
move the fear In this way, Rudolph, count of asiitjera* 
H^sburg, had been chosen emperor in i?73, and 
m his family, with few mtemiptions, contmued 
the impenal title, not only to 1500 but to the final 
extinction of the empire m 1806 Several of these EmpS 
Habsburg emperors were influential, but it must 
always be remembered that they owed their power not to the 
empire but to their own hereditary states 
"‘Oiigmally lords of a small district in Switzerland, the Habs- 
burgs had gradually Increased their holdmgs until at length 
in 1273 Rudolph, the maker of his family’s real fortunes, 
had been chosen Holy Roman Emperor, and three years latei 
had conquered the valuable archduchy of Austria with its 
capital of Vienna, The family subsequently became related 
by marriage to reigning famihes in Hwgary and in Italy as 
w^ as in Bohenua and other states of the empire In 1477 
the Emp eror M^imlia u I (i 49^-i<iq 1 marned Mary of Bur- 
gun^, daughter of Charles the Bold and heiress of the wealthy 
provmces of the Netherlands , and m 14^6 his son Phihp was 
umted to Joanna, tlie daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella and 
heifMS of the" crowns of Castile and Aragon The fortun es.xif 
the Habsb urgs~w<3:e,decidedly juspicious 
Of course, signs were not wantmg of some national life m the 


Germames Mos t of the people spoke a common 
language, a form of national urnty" existed m the Attempts 
Diet" and many patnots raised their voice m behalf 
of a stronger and more centralized government In HoI? 

1495 a^ Diet met at the aty of Worms to discuss 
witlTEmperor Maxinuhan projects of reform After 
protracted debates, it was agreed that private warfare, a sur- 
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^^val of feudal daj-s, should he abolished; a perpetual peace 
should be declared, and an imperial court riiovdd be estab- 
hshed to settle all disputes betsreen states tnthin the mpire 
These efforts at reform, bke manj’ before and after, irere largely 
unfruitful, and, despite occasional protests, practical disunion 
prevailed in the Germames of the sixteenth century, albeit 
under the high-soimdmg title of “Holy Roman Empire.” 


3 THE CITY-STATES 

Before the da\m of the Christian era the Greeks and Romans 
had entertamed a general idea of political organization which 
•• City- would seem strange to most of us at the present time 
States ” They ^ b_^eved _ that everj' cit3' with its outlymg 
countrj' should constitute an mdependmt state, 
with its own particular law-makmg and governing bodies, 
army, coinage, and foreign relations To Aem, tiie idpl! of an 
empire was mtolerable and the concept of a national state, such 
as we commonly have to-daj', unthmkable 
Now it so happened, as we shall see in the following chapter, 
that the commerce of the middle ages stimulated the growth 
of important trading towns m Italy, m Germany, and in the 
Net^rlands These towns, in one way dr' another, managed 
to secure a large measure of self-government, so that by the 
} ear 1500 thej’ had become somewhat similar to the citj^-states 
of antiquitj' In German}-, though they still mainminpil their 
local self-government, they were loosely attached to the Holy 
Roman Empire and were overshadow^ m pohtical influence 
by other states^ In the case of Italy and of the Netherlands, 
however, it is impossible to understand the pohtics of those 
countnes m the sLxteenth centur}- without pa}-ing some atten- 
tion to aty-states, which played leadmg rdles m both 
in the Italy of the year 1500 there was not even the sem- 

of many Itahan patnots,* and the nse of a c ommon language, 

-’(Sr P Hachiavdh urate 5n 

islltaiistohiallierhruiS’loputMLidt?Sh%*'^'’ to tnow who it 

to the ™os and raiposta of 
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which, under such masters as Dante and Petrarch, had 'be- 
come a great medium for hterary ej^iression, the people of 
the pemnsula had not built up a national monarchy 
like those of western Europe nor had they even pre- iwy in 
served the form of allegiance to the Holy Roman 
Empire was due to several ^gni£c^t ^events Wa«onai 

of earlier toes in the first place, the attempt of 
the medieval German emperors to gam cdntroT^of tachea to 
Italy not only had signally failed but 'had' left be- 
hind two contendmg factions throughout the whole Empire 
country, — one, the Ghibellmes, supportmg the doc- 
trme of mamtaimng the traditional connection with the Ger- 
mames , the other, the Guelphs, rejecting that doctrme In the 
second place, the pope , who exercised extenave^pohtical^as 
w^,as -rehgious- power, felt that his e'cSesiaslical influence 
would be senously impaired by the creation of pohtical unity 
in the country , a strong lay monarch with a sohd Italy behmd 
him would in toe reduce the sovereign pontiff to a subservient 
position and dimimsh the prestige which the head of the church 
enjoyed in foreign lands, therefore the popes partiapated 
actively in the game of Itahan pohtics, always endeavormg 
to prevent any one state from becoming too powerful Thirdly, 
the comparatively early commeraal^pronunence of the Italian 
towns had stimulated trade rivdnes which tended to make each 
proud of its mdependence and wealth , and as the aties grew 
and prospered to an unwonted degree, it became increasmgly 
difficult to join them together Fmally, the riches of the 
Itahans, and the loca l jealousies and strife, to say nothmg 
of the papal pohcy, marked the country as natural prey for 
foreign interference and conquest, and in this way the pen- 
i^ula became a battleground for Spamards, Frenchmen, and 

Before reviewmg the chief city-states of northern Italy, it 
will be well to say a word about two other pohtical divisions 
of the country The southern third of the pemnsula compnsed 

those wounds of hers which long neglect hns cbnngcd into running sores We see 
how she prays God to send some one to rescue her from these barharous crudtira 
and oppressions We see too how ready and eager she is to follow any standard 
were only some one to raise it,” , ^ i 


r 
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the andent kmgdom of Naples, which had grown up about the 
dty of that name, and which, together with the large island of 
Sicily, was called the ^gdom of the Two Siahes 
itate'in” state, havingjbera^rst formed by ^Scantoavian 

isoo the adventurers in the eleventh century, had succe^vely 
So Tw™ passed under papal suzeraintj', under the domination 
sidUes of the German emperors, and at length in 1266 under 
French control A revolt in Sicily m the year 1282, 
commonly called the Sicihan Vespers, had severed the relation 
between the island and the mainland, the former passing to 
the royal family of Aragon, and the latter troublously remam- 
mg m French hands unbl 1442 The reunion of the Two 
Sicilies at that date under the crown of Aragon served to keep 
alive the quarrel between the French and the Spanish, and 
it was not imtil 1504 that the king of France defimtely re- 
nounced his Neapohtan claims m favor of Ferdinand of Aragon 
Soaally and. politically Naples was the most backward state 
m Italy 

About the aty of Rome had grown up in the course of cen- 
tunes the Papal States, or as they were officially styled, the 
Central Patrimony of St Peter It had early fallen to the 

Italy In ^0^ th® bishop, as the most important person m 
Papd ®^®rase pohtical power over Rome, when 

sutaa barbarian invaaons no longer permitted the exercise 
of authority by Roman emperors , and control over 
neighbormg districts, as well as over the city, had been expressly 
recognized and conferred upon the bishop by Charlemagne in 
the eighth century This bishop of Rome was, of course, the 
pope, and the pope slowly extended his territories through 
centeal^It^y frorn the Tiber to the Adriatic, long usmg them 
merely as a bulwark tiThis rehgious and ecclesiastical preroga- 
tives By the year 1500, however, the popes were becommg 
prone to regard themselves as Itahan princes who might 
normally employ their states as so many pawns in the game 
of peninsular pohtics The pohey of the notonous Alexander 
W (1492-1503) centered m his desue to estabhsh his son, 
Cesare Borgia, as an Itahan ruler, andjuhus II (1503-1513) 
WM famed more for.smtec^t^_a^_naihtai3!LgJ9K6SS than for 
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NorUi and west of the Papal States were the various city- 
states whidi were so thoroughly distinctive of Itahan pohtics 
at tlie opening of the sixteenth century Altliough 
these lowms had probably reached a higher plane 
both of matenal prospenty and of intellectual culture Worthem 
than w as to be found at that time m any other part ^ 
of Europe, ne\ ertheless lliey were deeplj' jealous of 
each oUier and earned on an intemunablc scries of pettj' wars, 
the brunt of w’hidi was borne by professional lured soldiers 
and freebooters stjlcd cottdollicri Among the Itahan city- 
states, the most famous in the year 1500 were Milan, A^emce, 
Genoa, and Florence 

Of tliese cities, ^jjlan was still in theory a ducal fief of the 
Holy Roman Empire, but had long been in fact the prize of 
despotic rulers who were descended from two famous 
families — die Ahsconti and the Sforza — and w'ho 
combined tlie p_arronagc of art with the ^e pohtical MUan 
subtleties of flalian tjTants The Visggnti ruled 
Milan from the Uurtcenth century to the middle 
of the fifteenth, when a Sforza, a leader of condoUten, estab- 
lished Uie supremacy of his own family In 1499, how'ever. 
King Louis XII of France, daiming the duchy as heir to the 
Visconti, seized Milan and held it until he w'as e.\pelled in 1512 
by the Holy Lea gue, composed of the pope, Vemce, Spam, and 
England, and a Sforza w*as temporanly reinstated 

As Milan was die tj^ie of Itahan city ruled bj’’ a despot or 
tyrant, so Vciutc was a type of die cmnmeraal, bhgarcliical 
city-st!rics " Venice was by far die most powerful , 

state In die pemnsula Located on the islands and Type of th^ 
lagoons at the head of die Adnatic, she had profited 
greatly by the crusades to build up a maritime empire Aristocratic 
and an ennable trade on the easterii, Mediterranean 
and had extended her sway over nch lands m the 
nordieastcm part of Italy In the year 1500, Y^jcejboasted 
3000 ships, 300,000 sailors, a numerous arid veteran army, 
ftmtousTactones''of“pTate"glass, silk stuffs, arid gold and sdver 
objects, and a singiriarlylstrong government Nominally Venice 
was a republic, buractually an ohgardiy Political power wa» 
intrusted jointly to several agencies (i) a grand council con- 
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trolled by the commeraal magnates; (2) a centralized comnuttee 
of ten, (3) an elected doge or duke, and (4), after 1454, 
three state mquisitors, henceforth the aty’s real masters The 
inquisitore could pronounce sentence of death, diqxjse of the 
1 pubhc funds and enact statutes they maintained a regular 
spy sj'stem, and trial, judgment and execution were secret. 
The mouth of the bon of St. Mark received anonjTnous de- 
nunciations and the iva^-es which passed under the Bridge of 
Sighs earned away the corpses To this regime Venice owed 
an internal peace which contrasted with the endless dxil wars 
of the other Itahan dties Till the final destruction of the state 
in 179S Vemce knew no pohtical re\'olution Im foreign affairs 
ako Vemce po^essed considerable influence, sire''n'as the first 
European state to send regular envoys, ^r ambassadors, to other 
courts It seemed in 1500 as if she were particularh* wealthy 
and great, but already had been sowed the seed of her subse- 
quent dechne and humiliation The advance„oLthe,Qttoman 
Turks threatened her_position in eastern Europe although she 
still held the Morea in Greece, Crete Cyprus, ^d many loman 
and .Egean islands The discoverjtTof- America and .of a new 
rou^to, India was destined "to^hake the very basis of her 
commerdal supremacj' And her unscrupulous police toward 
her Itahan rivals lost her friends to the west. So great was the^ 
enmity against Vemce that the formidable Eeague of Cambrai, i 
entered into_by_the ^p^^ the pope,_jFrance, and Spain in] 
1 50S, wrung many concessions.fcom her 

'Seow^OTih-^ to Vemce m commercial importance, Genoa, in 
iMrked contrast with her rival passed through all manner of 
Genos politiral vidssitudes imtiljn 1499 f*dl prey to the 
ini'asion of King Loins XU of France Thereafter 
Genoa remained some years subject to the French, but in 152S 
fte resolution of an able abzen. Andrea Doria, freed the state 
from fordgn invaders and restored to .Genoa her republican 
institutions 

The famed citj'-state of Jloreacg. mav be taken as the best 
ty^ of ae democratic commumty, controlled by a pohbral 
ea er The aty. as famous for its free mstitubons as for its 
.^alf-qf- the_&tteenth_cffltur\nEd~TOme under 
the bUdage of a famdyjif traders and bahters, the wealthy 
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presen-ed the repubhcan fonns, and for a -while, 
de^ (1449-1402), sumamed the Mag- 

nificent. Florence the center of Itahan culture 
and d\-flizataon'- Soonafter the death of Lorenzo, 
a deratiCrSfic reaction took place under an enthusi- tkecoi- 
astic and puntamcal monk, Savonarola, who wel- 
corned the advent of the French Jong, Charles tHTT mue 
in 1494, and aided materially in the expulsion 
the Jledid SaTOnarola soon fell a dctim to the ' 
plots of his Florentme enemies and to the vengeance of the 
pope whom Charles Vill had oSended, and was put to death 
m 149S The democracy managed to survive until 151a when 
the Medid returned The dty-state of Florence subkquently 
became jdie grand-duchy of Tuscany. 

~Before we take leave of the Itahan states of the j-ear 1500, 
mention should be made of the insigmficant duchv 
of Savoy , tucked a-way in the fastnesses of the north- obscure 
nestem Alps, whose duke, after ^•ar}•mg fortunes, Duthj-of 
tvas to become, m the nineteenth centurj’, kmg of 
a muted Italy 

The dty-st ate was the dommant form of pohtical organiza- 
tion not only m Italy but also i n. the Netherlands The Nether- 
lands, or the Low Countnes.jrere seventeen prov- 
inpet. occupying the flat lowlands along the North ^.states 
Sea — the Holland, Bel^um, and northern France lathe 
of our own day Most of the inhabitants Flemmgs 
and Dutch, spoke a language akin to German, but 
in the south the Walloons used a French dialect At first the 
pro-iinces had been mere feudal states at the mere}'- of various 
■warring noblemen, but graduallj'm Urn course of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteeritircentuncs important towns had ansen 
so -wealthy and populous that they were able to.-wrest_charteis 
from the lords Thui arose a number of mumapahties — 
practically s^-goveming repubhes — semi-mdependrat % assals 
of feudarnobles ; and in many cases the early oHgaf chfe' ^-stHiis j 
of muniapal government speedily gave -way to more democratic ' 
institutions Remarkable in industr)* and progientj* were 
Ghent, Bruges, Antweip, Brussels, Lifege, Utrecht^ Delft, Rot- 
terdam, and many another 
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Beginning in 13S4 and continuing througiiout the fifteenth 
centurj", the dukes of Bui^undy -who as mssals of the French 
king had long held the duchy of that name in eastern' 
France, succeeded bv mamage, purchase, treacherj-, 
City-States ot force in bringing one by one the seventeen pronnces 
Pea'r- Netherlands under their rule. This estension 

lanes to ttte of dominion on the part of the dukes of Burgundy' 
implied the establishment of a strong monarducrilf 
anthoiitj*, which was supportedJxy-thej iobijiU * and- 
clergi and opposed by the dtiK In a common parha- 
ment/ tailed the S^tes GSiSai, was 'constituted at Brussels, 
containing deputies from each of the seventeen proiinces, 
and eight I'ears l ater a g rand counol was organized witii supreme 
judicial and financial functions' Charles the Bold, who died 
^ i477> prevented from constructmg a great central 
kingdom between France and the Gemaanies only by the 
shrewdness of his implacable foe King Louis XI of France. 
As we have seen, in another connection, Louis seized the 
duchy of Burgundy on the death of Charles the Bold, thereby 
extending the eastern frontier of France, but jhe.dukeV in- 
heritance 'in the Netherlands passed to his daughter ilarv 
In 1477 ilar}'’s marriage with Masnniiian 'of Austria be- 
gan the long donunatioa of the Netherlands bv the house 
of Habsburg 

Throughout these political changes the towns of the Nether- 
lands mai n tained many of their former privileges and .their 
prosperitj* steadily mCTMsed The countiy became the richest 
in Europe and the splendor of the ducal court surpassed that 
of any contemporary sovereign A permanent memorial of it 
rem^s in the celebrated Order of the Golden Fleece, which 
was instituted by the duke of Burgundy m the fifteenth centuri* 
and was so named from the Enghsh wool, the raw materi^ 
used in the Flemish looms and the very foundation of the 
countrj's fortunes 


4- NORTHERN* AND E.ASTERX EUROPE EC THE YEAR 1300 

■We have now rei-iewed the states that were to be the main 
lactors m the historical events of the sixteenth centurj- — the 
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national monardues of England, France, Portugal, and 
Spam, the Hoh* Roman Empire of the Germanies, S^tem 
and the citj'-states of Italy and the Netherlands It of 
may be well however, ‘to pomt out that m northern ^itance 
and eastern Europe other states had already come 
into existence which subsequently were to affect in 
no small degree the histoiy- of modem tunes, such as 
the Scandma\aan Wngdoms, the tsardom of Musco\w, 
the feudal kingdoms of Pol^d and Hungaij-, and 
the empire of the_pttoman Turks ^ 

In the early homes of those Northmen who had long before 
rai-aged the coasts of England and France and southern Italy 
and had colonized Iceland and Greenland, were jforth, 
situated in 1500 three kmgdoms, Denmark, Nor- iresiettt 
iray, and Sweden, correspondmg generallj to the 
present-day states of those names The three SftTXBlX 
countries had many raaal and soaal characteristics 
m common, and tliey had been pohtiadly joined, under the kmg 
of Denmark by the Umon of Cahnar in 1397 umon 

never eiviked any popularity among the Swedes, and after a 
series of revolts and disorders extendmg over fifty years, Gus-| 
tanis Vasa (1323-1560) estabhshed the mdependence of Sweden ' 
Norway remained under Danish fcmgs until rSi4 

East of the ScandmaMan penmsula and of the German-speak- 
ing population of central Europe, spread out like a great fan, 
are a vanetj' of peoples who possess many common 
characteristics, including a group of closeI> related snvsia 
languages, which are called Slaidc. These Slavs m 
the 3 ear 1500 included (i) the Russians, (2) the 
Poles and Lithuamans, (3) the Czechs, or natives 
of Bohemia withm the confines of the Holy Roman Empire, 
and (4) various nations in southeastern Europe, such as the 
Serbs and Bulgars 

The Russians m 1500 did not possess such a huge autocratic 
state as thej- do to-day Thej- were distnbuted among several 
principalities, the chief and center of which was the Rturism 
grand-duchy of JIuscoj^* with Moscow as its capital 
Muscovv’s reignmg family was of Srandinavian ex trac tion Jiut 
what aiilization and Chrisbanitj' ^e' pnndpalities possessed 
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had been brought by Greek jmsEionaries from Constantinople 
For two centimes, from the middle of the thirteenth to the 
middle of the fifteenth, the Russians paid tnbute to JlongoU 
khans who had set up an Asiatic despotism north of the Black 
Sea The beginnings of Russian greatness are traceable to 
Ivan in, the Great (1462-1505) - who freed his people from 
Mongol domination, united, the numerous prmdpalities, con- 
quered the importent aties of Novgorod and P^ov and ex- 
tended his sway as far as the Arctic Ocean and the Ural IMpun- 
tains Russia, however, could hardly then be called a modem 
state, for the political and soaaUife stiU sm.ackedjif Asia rather 
than of Europe, and the Russiah~Qmstianitj‘, ha\'ing been 
derived from Constantmople, differed from the Christianity' 
of western Europe Russia was not to appear as a conspicuous 
European state until the eighteenth century. 

Southwest of the tsardom of Muscoiy and east of the Holy 
Roman Empire was the kmgdom of Poland , to which Lithuanians 
Poland as well as Poles owed allegiance Despite wide terri- 
misoo tories and a succession of able rulers, Poland was a 
of natural boundaries made national 
(defense difficult CktI war between the two peoples who com- 
^ posed the state and foreign war with the -neighboring Germans 
j worked havoc and distress An obstructive parhament of great 
"I lor^ rmdered effective administration impossible The nobles 
1 possessed thejnppei^^^and con 1 i 611 ^,poIiUcs, in their hands 
the king graduaUy beca me aj guppet. Poland seemed committed 
, to feudal sodety andTeudaTgovemment at the very time when 
( the countries of western Europe were riddmg themselves of such 
, checks upon the free growth of centralized national states 

Somewhat simil ar to Poland in its feudal propensities was the 


central Asia, whose famous leader, Jenghiz 
establish^ an empire which stretched from the Chum ^ to 
foim It ires these Mongols who drose the Ottoman TurLs 


preapiiaieQ me lurtisn 2n\-asion ot 
^ * f f Khan the Alosgol En apire Tvas biohcn mto 
i dwmdled awni In the 


a ^•a^et\ 

^ course oi time dwmdled awaj la the 
as wdl as^Sa^^”®"’® ^ succumbed to the Turks 

the Terrible,” a successor of Is-an HI, assumed 

*5t7 
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Sl!aS?B!i ^'hich an invasion of Asiatic tnbesmen ‘ 
^ cmtuiy had dnven like a wc'dge between the Slavs 
of the Balkah peninsula and tlipse of the north- Hang.,, 
Poles and Russians At first, the efforts of such kings *“ ‘®“ 
as-St Stephen (997-1038) promised the development of a great 
state, but tlie weakness of the sovereigns in^the thirteenth cen- 
tuo--, tlie infi^a^on o^westem feudahsm, and the endless civil 
brought to the front a powerful and predatory class of 
barons who ulUmatcl}- overshadowed the throne The bnihant 
reign of Matthias Hunyadi (1458-1490) was but an exception 
to the general rule Not only were the kmgs obhged to struggle | 
against the nobles for their vciy existence— the crown was. 
elective in Hungarj’ — but no rulers had to contend wuth more 
or greater enemies on tlicir frontiers To the north there was 
perpetual coi^ct witli the Habsburgs of German Austria and 
whth the forces of the Holy Roman Empire, to the east there 
were spasmodic quarrels with the'VlacIis, the natives of modem 
Rumama, to the soutli there was continual fightmg, at first 
with fte Greeks and the Slavs — ^Serbs and Bulgars, and later, 
most terrible of all, with tlie Ottoman Turks 
To the Eastern Roman Empire, with Constantmople as its 
capital, and with the Greeks as its donunant population, and 
to the medieval kingdoms of the Bulgars and Serbs, 
had succeeded bj' the year 1500 the empire of the Q,tto- ottomim 
man Turks The Ottoman Turks W'ere a tube of 
Asiatic hlohammedans W'ho took their name from a 
certain Othman (died 1326), under whom they had established 
themselves in Asia Almor, across the Bosphorus from Con- 
stantinople Thence tlicy rapidly extended their domimon 
ovcrSjrria, and over Greece and the Balkan pemnsula, except 
theTittle moimtam state of Montenegro, and in 1453 they cap- 
tured Constantmople The lands conquered by fBe aims of the 
Turks wcre'Bividcd into large estat es fo r the mihtary leaders, or 
else assigned to the maintenance of mosqu es juM schools, or 
converted mto common and pasturage lahiS^, the conquered 
Christians Were reduced to the payment of tnbute-and_a hfe 
of serfd om For tw'o centunes the Turks were to remain a 
source of grave apprehension to Europe 

* Bunganaas, or Magyars — different names for the same people 
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THE COMMERCIAL REVOLUTION 

Five hundred years ago a European could search in vain the 
map of “the world” for Amenca, or Austraha, or the Pacific 
Ocean Experienced manners, and even learned introduc- 
geographers, were quite unaware that beyond the 
Western Sea lay two great contments peopled by red men, of 
Afnca they knew only the northern coast, and in respect of 
Asia a thousand absurd tales passed current The unexplored 
waste of waters that constituted the Atlantic Ocean was, to 
many ignorant Europeans of the fifteenth century, a temble 
region frequented by fierce and fantastic monsters To the 
average European tlie countries surveyed m the precedmg 
chapter, together with their Mohammedan neighbors across the 
Mediterranean, still comprised the entire known world 

Shortly before tlie close of the fifteenth century, daring 
captams began to direct long voyages on tlie high seas and to 
discover the existence of new lands , and from that time to the 
present, Europeans have been busily explormg and conquenng 
— veritably “Europeanizmg” — the whole globe Although 
rehgion as well as commerce played an important rfile m pro- 
moting the process, the movement was attended from the 
outset by so starthng a transformation in the routes, methods, 
and commodities of trade that usually it has been styled the 
Commeraal Revolution By the close of the sixteenth centuty 
It had proceeded far enough to mdicate that its results wou 
rank among the most fateful events of all histoty 

It was in the commonplace affairs of everyday life ^ ^ 

Commeraal RevoluUon was destmed to produce its most far- 
reaching results To appreaate, therefore, its true nature and 
significance, we must first turn aside to ascertain how our 
European ancestors actually hved about the year 1500, and 
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what work they did to earn their hving Then, after recount- 
ing the story of foreign exploration and colonization, we shall 
be in a position to reappraise the domestic situation in town 
and on the farm 

AGRICULTURE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY , 

Agnculture has always been the ultimate basis of society, 
but in the sixteenth century it was of greater relative importance 
Diff ces People then reckoned their wealth, 

between not by tile quantity of stocks and bonds they held. 
Sixteenth- tjjg extent of land they owned Farming 

FanSg was sUU the occupation of the vast majority of the 
population of every European state, for the towns 
were as yet small m size and few m number The 
“masses” hved m the country, not, as to-day, m the aty 

A twentieth-century observer would be struck by other 
pecuhanties of sixteenth-century agnculture He would find a 
cunous organization of rural soaety, strange theories of land- 
ownership, and most unfainihar methods of tillage He w'ould 
discover, moreover, that practically each farm was self-sufficmg, 
produang only what its own occupants could consume, and 
that consequently there was comparatively httle external trade 
m farm produce From these facts he would readily under- 
stand that the rural commumties m the year 1500, numerous 
yet isolated, were mvulnerable strongholds of conservatism and 
Ignorance 

In certain respects a remarkable umforimty prevailed in 
rural distncts throu^out all Europe Whether one visited 
Two Germany, Hungary, France, or England, one was 
c^Ubms agncultural populabon sharply 

Hobibty divided into two soaal classes — nobility and peas- 
^aaantiy There might be varying gradations of these 

classes m different regions, but certam general dis- 
tmctions everywhere prevailed 

The nobihty ’ comprised men who gamed a hvmg from the 

^ As a part of the nobihty must oe included at the Opening of the sixteenth 
centu^manyof the higher dcrgyof the Catholic Church — archbishops, bishops, 
and abbots who owned large landed estates quite like their lay brethren. 
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soil without manual labor They held the land on feudal ten- 
ure, that IS to say, they had a right to be supported by the 
peasants hving on their estates, and. in return, they The 
owed to some higher or wealthier nobleman or to the 
king certain duties, such as fighting for him,* attending his 
court at specified times, and pajmg him ^'a^ous irregular 
taxes (the feudal dues) The estate of each nobleman might 
embrace a single farm, or “manor” as it was called, mdosmg a 
petty hamlet, or ^^llage, or it might mclude dozens of such 
manors ; or, if the landlord were a particularly mighty magnate 
or powerful prelate it might stretch over whole counties 
Each nobleman had his manor-house or, if he were ndi enough, 


his castle, lording it over the humble thatch-roofed cottages 
of the xollagers In his stables were spintcd horses and a car- 
riage adorned with lus family crest , he had sen ants and lackej'S, 
a footman to open his carnage door, a game-warden to keep 
poachers from shooting his deer, and men-at-arms to quell 
disturbances, to aid him agamst quarrelsome naghbors, or to 
follow him to the wars I\’hile he hved, he might occupy the 
best pew in the Aillage churdi , when he died, he w ould be laid 
to rest wi thin the churdi w^here only noblemen w ere buned 
In carhcr tunes, when feudal society was young, the nobihty 
had performed a verj' real service as the defenders of the peasants 
agamst foreign enemies and hkewise agamst marauders nejBon 
and bandits of whom the land had been full Then 
fighting had been the profession of the nobihtj nence of 
And to enable them to possess the cspensiv e accoutre- 
ments of fightmg — horses, armor, swords, and lances 
— the kinp and the peasants had assured them 
Now, howev’er, at the opemng of the sixteen cm 
palmy dai-s of feudahsm were past and go"® m- 

tions of noblemen, although they continued by ng 
hentance to enjoy the finandal mcomc an e - 
which their forbears had earned, no longer serve " 01 > 

or common people in the tradiUonal manner undertaken 
national monarchies it was the king who now 
the defense of the land and the preserv'ation of peace, 


noblemen, not upon ccdcsiasUcs. 


* This obligation rested only upon lay 
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nobleman, depnved of his old occupation, had httle else to do 
than to hunt, or quarrel with other noblemen, or engage in 
pohbcal intrigues More and more the nobihtj', espeaally m 
France, were attracted to a life of amusement and luxury in the 
royal court The nobihty already had outlived its usefulness, 
yet it retamed its old-time pnvileges 
In staking contrast to the nobihty — the small mmority 
of land-owning anstocrats — were the peasantry — the mass 
The of the people They were the human bemgs who had 
Peasantry ^0 tod for their bread in the sweat of their brows 
and who were deemed of ignoble birth, as sodal inferiors, and 
as stupid and rude Actual farm work was “servile labor,” 
and between the man whose hands were stamed by servile labor 
and the person of “gentle birth” a wide gulf uas fixed 
Durmg the early middle ages most of the peasants through- 
out Europe were “serfs ” For various reasons, which we shall 
Serfdom evplam presently, serfdom had tended gradually to 
and the die out m Western Europe, but at the openmg of the 
^stem"^ sixteenth century most of the agricultural laborers 
m eastern and central Europe, and even a consider- 
able number m France, were still serfs, hvmg and working on 
nobles' manors in accordance with ancient customs which can 
be described coUectively as the “manorial system ” 

The serf occupied a position m rural soaety which it is difficult 
for us to understand He was not a slave, such as was usual 
in the Southern States of the American Umon before the Civil 
War , he was neither a hired man nor a rent-pajmg tenant- 
farmer, such as IS common enough in all agncultural commum- 
ties nowadays The serf was not a slave, because he was free 
to work for himself at least part of the time , he could not be 
sold to another master; and he could not be deprived of the 
right to cultivate land for his own benefit He was not a hired 
man, for he received no wages And he was not a tenant- 
farmer, masmuch as he was “attached to the sod,” that is, he 
Was bound to stay and work on his land, unless he succeeded 
m runmng away or in purchasmg complete freedom, m which 
ca^ he would cease to be a serf and would become a freeman 
To the lord of the manor the serf was under many and varied 
obligations, the most essential of which may be grouped con- 
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venientl} as follows (i) The serf had to work without, pay 
two or three dal's in each week” on' the strips of land and the 
fields "whose prod ice belonged esclusi^'ely to the 
nobleman Iruthe har\'est season extra days, known of a? 
as "boon-daj's,” nere stipulated on which the serf 
must leave his own work m order to har\'est for the 
lord He also might be called upon m emergencies to draw a 
cord of wood from the forest to the great manor-house, or to work 
upon the highway (can'fe) (2) The serf had to pay oo^onal 
dues, customarily “m kind ” Thus at certam feast-sal's he 
was eiqiected to bring a dozen fat fowls or a bushel of gram to 
the pantry of the manor-house (3) Ovens, wme-presses, grist- 
mills, and bridges were usuall}' owned solely by the noble- 
man, and each time the peasant used them he was obhged to 
give one of his loaves of bread, a share of his wme, a bushel of 
his gram, or a toll-fee, as a kmd of rent, or ‘‘banahtj ” as it was 
euphoniously styled (4) If the serf died without heirs, his hold- 
mgs were transferred outright to the lord, and if he left heirs, the 
n^leman had the rights of "henot,” that is, to appropnate the 
besF animal ou'ned by the deceased peasant, and of “relief, 
that IS, to obhge the designated heir to make a defimte additional 
paj'ment that was eqmvalent to a kmd of inheritance tax 
As has been mtimated the manonal system was already on a 
stead}’ dedme, espeaally m western Europe, at the opening of the 
sixteenth centuiy A goodly number of peasants uho 
had once been serfs were now free-tenants, lessees, or 
hired laborers Of course rent of farm-land m our pr^ent 
sense — each owner of the land lettmg out his propert} 0 a 
tenant and, in return, exacting as large a monetat}- pa}'ment 
as possible — was then unknown But there was a growmg 
class of peasants who were spoken of as free-tenan 0 s 
tmguish them from serf-tenants These free-tenants, whde 
paymg regular dues, as did the others, were not ° 

work two or three da}’s ex-er}’ week m the lord s fields, except 
occasionally in busy seasons such as harx’est, ttey “Ce 
to leave the estate and to marry’ off thmr daughters or to s^ 
their oxen without the consent of the lord > ^ ^ mnrh as 

regard their customary payments to the lor no 
his due for their protection as actual rent for their land 
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While more prosperous peasants were becommg free-tenants, 
many of their poorer neighbors found it so diflOicult to gain a 
Hired hving as serfs that they were wilhng to surrender all 

Uborers claun to their own hide steps of land on the manor 

and to devote then whole time to workmg for fixed wages on the 
fields which were cultivated for the nobleman himself, the so- 
called lord’s demesne. Thus a body of hired laborers grew up 
claiimng no land beyond that on which then 'miserable huts 
stood and possibly then small garden-plots 
Besides hired laborers and free-tenants, a thnd group of 
peasants appeared in places where the noble proprietor did not 
MStayeis s^permtend the cultivation of his own land 

In this case he parceled it out among particular 
peasants, fumishmg each with hvestock and a plow and ex- 
pectmg m return a fixed proportion of the crops, which m France 
usually amounted to one-half Peasants who made such a 
bargain were called m France mitayers, and m England “stock- 
and-land lessees ” The arrangement was not different essen- 
tially from the famihar present-day practice of working a farm 
“on shares ’’ 

In France and m England the serfs had mostly become hired 
laborers, tenants, or m&ayers by the Sixteenth century The 
steady obligations of serfdom had proved too galling for 

the serf and too unprofitable for the lord It was 
much easier and cheaper for the latter to hire men to 
work just when he needed them, than to bother with serfs, 
who could not be discharged readily for slackness, and who 
naturally worked for themselves far more zealously than for 
him For this reason many landlords were glad to allow their 
serfs to make payments in money or in gram m heu of the per- 
formance of customary labor. In England, moreover, many 
lords, finding it profitable to mdose ^ their land m order to uti- 
lize it as pasturage for sheep, voluntarily freed their serfs The 
result was that serfdom virtually had disappeared m England 
before the sixteenth century In France as early as the four- 
teenth century the bulk of the serfs had purchased their liberty. 
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although in a few districts serfdom remamed in its pristine 
vigor until the French Revolution 

In other countries agricultural conditions were more back- 
ward and serfdom longer survived Prussian and Austrian 
landowners retained tlieir serfs until the mneteenth century, 
the emanapation of Russian serfs on a large scale was not m- 
augurated until i86i There are still survivals of serfdom m 
parts of eastern Europe 

Emancipation from serfdom by no means released the peasants 
from all the disabilities under which they labored as serfs 
True, the freeman no longer had week-work to do, surrivsi 
provided he could pay for his time, and in theory 
at least he could marry as he chose and move freely 
from place to place But he might still be called 
upon for an occasional day’s labor, he still was ex- 
pected to work on the roads, and he still had to pay annoymg 
fees for oven, mill, and wmc-press Then, too, his own crops 
might be eaten with impumty by doves from the noble dove- 
cote or trampled underfoot by a merry huntmg-party from the 
manor-house The peasant himself ventured not to hunt 
he was precluded even from shooting the deer that devoured 
his garden Certam other customs prevailed m vanous locali- 
ties, conceived ongmally no doubt in a spirit of good-nature 
fanuhanty between noble and peasants, but now grown 
mg if none the less humorous It is said, for mstance, tha m 
some places newly married couples were compelled 
the wall of the churchyard, and that on certam mg c 
peasants were obhged to beat the castle ditch m order res 
the lord’s family from the dismal croakmg of the frogs 

In another important respect the manonal system , 

long after serfdom had begun to dechne This was e me 
of domg farm work A umversal and insistent tradi- 
bon had fixed agncultural method on the meieva 
manor and tended to preserve it unaltered well m o ^ ^ 
modem times The tradibon was that of the " three- Agriediare 
field system” of agriculture The land of the 

which might vary m amount from a few hundred o ' 

acres, was not divided up into farms of . j used 

size, as it would be now The waste-land, which could be useu 
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only for pasture, and the woodland on the outskirts of the clear- 
ing, were treated as "commons,” that is to say, each villager, 
as well as the lord of the manor, might freely gather fire-wood, 
or he might turn his swine loose to feed on the acorns m the 
forest and his cattle to graze over the entire pasture The 
cultivable or arable land was divided into several — usually 
three — great gram fields Ridges or “balks” of unplowed 
turf divided each field mto long parallel stnps, wluch were 
usually forty rods or a furlong (furrow-long) m length, and 
from one to four rods \ride Each peasant had evdusive nght 
to one or more of these strips in each of the three great fields, 
making, say, thirty acres m all,' the lord too had indimdual 
right to a number of stnps in the great fields 
This so-called three-field system of agriculture was distinctly 
disadvantageous in many ways Much time was wasted in 
going back and forth between the scattered plots of 
land The individual peasant, moreover, was bound 
by custom to cultivate his land precisely as his an- 
cestors had done, without attemptmg to introduce 
improvements He grew the same crops as his 
neighbors - usually wheat or rye in one field, beans or barley 
in the second, and nothing m the third Little was known 
about preserving the fertility of the soil by artificial Tnnmmng 
or by rotation of crops , and, although every year one-third 
of the land was left "fallow” (uncultivated) m order to restore 
Its fertihty, the 3’ield per acre was hardly a fourth as large as 
now Farm implements were of the crudest kmd, scythes 
and sickles did the work of mowmg machmes, plows were 
made of wood, occasionally shod with iron, and threslnng was 
done with flails After the gram had been harvested, cattle 
were turned out mdiscnmmately on the stubble, on the supposi- 
tion that the fields were common property It was useless to 
attempt to breed fine cattle when all were herded together, 
il^e breed detenorated, and both cattle and sheep were under- 
sized and poor A full-grown ox was hardly larger than a good- 
sized calf of the present tune Moreover, there were no potatoes 

redistnbute these stnps every year In that 
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or turnips, and few farmers grew clover or other grasses for 
winter fodder It was impossible, therefore, to keep many 
cattle through the wmter, most of the animals were TrillpH off 
m the autumn and salted down for the long wmter months when 
ft was impossible to secure fresh meat 
Crude farm-methods and the heavy dues exacted by the 
lord ’ of the manor must have left the poor man httle for him- 
self Compared with the comfort of the farmer to- peasant 
day, the poverty of sixteenth-century peasants must lub on 
have been inexpressibly distressful How keenly the 
cold pierced the dark huts of the poorest, is hard for us to imagme 
The winter diet of salt meat, the lack of vegetables, the chrome 
filth and squalor, and the sorry ignorance of all laws of health 
opened the way to disease and contagion And if the crops 
failed, fatmne was added to plague 
On the other hand we must not forget that the tenement- 
houses of out great aties have been crowded m the mneteenth 
century with people more miserable than ever was serf of the 
middle ages The serf, at any rate, had the open air mstead 
of a factory m which to work When times were good, he had 
gram and meat m plenty, and possibly wme or cider, and he 
hardly envied the tapestried chambers, the bejewded clothes, 
and the spiced foods of the nobihty, for he looked upon them 
as belongmg to a different world 
In one place nobleman and peasant met on a common foot- 
mg — m the village church There, on Sundays and feast- 
days, they came together as Christians to bear Mass, and 
afterwards, perhaps, holiday games and dancmg on the green, 
bemgnantly patronized by the lord’s family, helped the common 
folk to forget their labors The village pnest,“ himself often 
of humble birth, though the most learned man on the manor, 
was at once the fnend and benefactor of the poor and the spint- 

1 In. addition to the dues paid to the lay lord, the peasants were under obliga- 
tion to make a regular contribution to the church, which was culled the “1146” 
and amounted to a share, less than a tenth, of the annual crops 

• Usually very different from the higher clergj, uho had large landed estates 
of their own, the parish pnests had but modest mcomes from the tithes of their 
parishioners and frequentl> eked out a Imng by toilmg on allotted patches of 
ground The monks too were ordinarfly poor, although the monastery might be 
wealthy, and th^ likewise often tilled the fields. 
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ual director of the lord Occasionally a visit of the bishop to 
administer confirmation to the children, afforded an opportunity 
for gayety and muversal festivity 

At other times there was little to disturb the monotony oi 
village life and httle to renund it of the outside world, except 
Rural when a gossipmg peddler chanced along, or when the 
Isolation squire rode away to court or to war Intercourse 
and Con- other Villages was unnecessary, unless there were 

no blacksmith or miller on the spot The roads were 
poor and m wet weather impassable Travel was largely on 
horseback, and what few commodities were carried from place 
to place were transported by pack-horses Only a few old 
soldiers, and possibly a pnest, Imd traveled very much, they 
were the only geographies and the only books of travel which 
the village possessed, for few peasants could read or wnte 

Self-suffiaent and secluded from the outer world, the rural 
village went on treasunng its traditions, keepmg its old customs, 
century after century The country instmctively distrusted 
all novelties, it always preferred old ways to new, it was 
heartily conservative Country-folk did not discover America 
It was the enterprise of the cities, with their growmg industries 
and commerce, which brought about the Commercial Revolu- 
tion, and to the development of commerce, industry, and'- the 
towns, we now must turn our attention 

TOWNS ON THE EVE OF THE COMMERCIAL REVOLUTION 

Except for the wealthy Itahan city-states and a few other 
aties which traced their history back to Roman times, most 
Trade and European towns, it must be remembered, dated only 
the Towns from the later middle ages At first there was httle 
excuse for their existence except to sell to farmers salt, fish, 
iron, and a few plows But with the increase of commerce, 
which, as we shall see, espeaally marked the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centunes, more merchants traveled through 
the country, ways of spending money raultiphed, and the httle 
agricultural villages learned to look on the town as the place 
to huy not only luxunes but such tools, clothing, and shoes as 
could be manufactured more convemently by skillful town 
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artisans than by dumsy rustics. The towns, moreover, became 
exchanges where surplus farm products could be marketed, 
where wine could be bartered for wool, or wheat for flax. And 
as the towns grew in size, the prosperous citizens proved to be 
the best customers for foreign luxuries, and foreign trade grew 
apace. Tawn, trade, and industry thus worked together : trade 
stimulated industry, industry assisted trade, and the town 
profited by both. By the sixteenth century the towns had 
grown out of their infancy and were maintaining a great measure 
of political and economic freedom. 

Originally many a to\vn had belonged to some nobleman’s 
extensive manor and its inhabitants had been under much the 
same servile obligations to the lord as were the strictly 
rural serfs. But with the lapse of time and the of the 
growth of the towns, the townsmen or burghers had 
begun a struggle for freedom from their feudal lords. ^’They 
did not want to pay servile dues to a baron, but preferred to 
substitute a fi.xed annual payment for individual obligations; 
they besought the right to manage their market ; they wished 
to have cases at law tried in a court of their own rather than 
in the feudal court over which the nobleman presided; and 
they demanded the right to pay all taxes in a lump siun for the 
town, themselves assessing and collecting the share of each 
citizen.j These concessions they eventually had won. Town 
and each dty had its charter, in which its privileges Charters 
were enumerated and recognized by the authority of the noble- 
man, or of the king, to whom the city owed allegiance. In 
England these charters had been acquired generally by mer- 
chant gilds, upon payment of a substantial sum to the nobleman ; 
in France frequently the townsmen had formed associations, 
called communes, and had rebelled successfully against their 
feudal lords; in Germany the cities had leagued together for 
mutual protection and for the acquisition of common privileges. 
Other towns, formerly founded by bishops, abbots, or counts, 
had received charters at the very outset. 

A peculiar outgrowth of the need for protection against 
oppressive feudal lords, as well as against thieves. Merchant 
swindlers, and dishonest workmen, had been the 
typically urban organization known as the merchant gild or the 
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iperchants- -company In the year 1500 the merchant gilds 
were everywhere on the dedme, but they still preserved many 
of their earher and more glorious traditions At the time of 
their greatest importance they had embraced merchants, 
butchers, bakers, and candlestick-makers m fact, all who 
bought or sold m the town were mcluded in the gild And the 
merchant gild had then possessed the nndest functions 
Its soaal and rehgious functions, inhented from much earher 
bodies, consisted m paymg some special honor to 
a patron samt, m givmg aid to members m sick- 
ness or misfortune, attending funerals, and also m 
the more enjoyable meetmgs when the freely flow- 
ing bowl enhvened the transaction of gild busmess 
As a protective organisation, the gild bad been particularly 
effective Backed by the combmed forces of all the ^dsmen, 
it was able to assert itself against the lord who claimed 
manorial rights over the town, and to msist that a 
runaway serf who had hved m the town for a year and a day 
should not be dragged back to pierform his servile labor on the 
manor, but should be recognized as a freeman The protection 
of the gild was accorded also to townsmen on their travels In 
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those days all strangers were regarded as suspiaous persons, 
and not infrequently when a merchant of the gild traveled to 
another town he would be set upon and robbed or cast mto 
prison In such cases it was necessary for the gild to ransom 
the imprisoned “brother” and, if possible, to pumsh the persons 
who had done the injury, so &at thereafter the hberties of the 
gild members would be respected That the busmess of the 
gild might be mcreased, it was often desirable to enter mto 
special arrangements with neighboring aties whereby the n^ts, 
hyes, and properties of gildsmen were guaranteed, and the 
gild as a whole was responsible for the debts of any of its 
members 


The most important duty of the gild had been the regulation 
of the home market Burdensome restrictions were laid upon 
Seguiahve Stranger who attempted to utilize the advantages 
of the market without sharmg the eispense of mam- 
tenance No goods were allowed to be carried away from the 
aty if the townsmen wished to buy , and a tax, called m France 
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the octroi, v, as levied on goods broughtinto the town ’ Moreover, 
a conviction prevailed that tlic gild was morally bound to en- 
force honest straightfonvard methods of business, and the 
“wardens” appointed by the gild to supervise the market 
endeavored to prevent, as dishonest practices, “forestalhng” 
(bujnng outside of the regular market), “engrossing” (cornering 
the market)," and “regrating” (retailing at higher than market 
price) The dishonest green-grocer was not allowed to use a 
peek-measure ivith false bottom, for w'cighmg and measunng 
were done by officials Cheats were lined heavily and, if they 
persisted m their enl ways, they might be expelled from the gild 
These merchant gilds, with their social, protective, and regula- 
tive functions, had first begun to be important in the eleventh 
century In England, where tlieir growth was most rapid, 82 
out of the total of 102 towns had merchant gilds by the end of 
the thirteenth century® On the Continent many towns, es- 
pecially in Germany, had quite different arrangements, and 
where mcrdiant gilds existed, Uicy were often exclusive and 
selfish groups of merchants in a single brancli of business 
Witli Uic cxqiansion of trade and mdustry in the tlurteenth 
and fourteenth centuries tlie rule of the old merchant gilds, 
instCvid of keeping pace with the times, became op- Decline of 
prcssive, hmitcd, or merely nommal t\Tiere the “*"'*“* 
merchant gilds became oppressive ohgarcliical as- 
sociations, as they did in Germany and elsewhere on the Conti- 
nent, they lost their power by tlic revolt of the more^democratic 
“craft gilds ” In England spcaalizcd control of industry and 
trade by craft gilds, journeymen’s gilds, and dealers associations 
gradually took the place of the general supervision of the older 
mercliant gild After suffering the loss of its vital fmictions, 
the merchant gild by the sixteenth century either qmetiy suc- 
cumbed or lived on with power in a himted branch of trade, 
or continued as an honorary organization with occasional feasts, 
or, and tins was espeaally true in England, it became prac- 


«Thc Idea thar^combmauons m restmint of trade" are wrong quite possibly 
to the sinidl mmonty mthout merchant gilds 
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tically identical with the town corporation, from which ori^- 
nally it had been distmct 

Alongside of the merchant gilds, which had been associated 
with the growth of commerce and the rise of towns, were other 
Mustry connected with the growth of industry, which 

theCiBft retamed their importance long after 1500 These 
were the craft gilds ’ Sprmging mto prominence in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the craft gild some- 
times, as m Germany, voiced a popular revolt against corrupt 
and oligarchical merchant gilds, and sometimes — most fre- 
quently so in England — worked qmte harmoniously with the 
merchant gild, to which its own members belonged In common 
with the merchant gild, the craft gdd had rehgious and social 
aspects, and like the merchant ^d it insisted on righteous deal- 
ings , but unhke the merchant gild it was composed of men in 
a single iudustrj', and it controlled in detail the manufacture as 
well as the marketing of commodities There were bakers’ 
gilds, brew'ers’ gilds, snutiis’ gilds, saddlers’ ^ds, shoemakers’ 
gilds, weavers’ gilds, tailors’ gilds, tanners’ gilds, even gilds of 
masters of arts who constituted the teachmg staff of colleges and 
umversibes 


When to-day we speak of a boy ’’servmg his apprenticeship” 
m a trade, we seldom reflect that the eiqiression is derived from 
a practice of the medieval craft gilds, a practice which survived 
after the gUds were ratmct Apprenticeship was designed to 
make sure that recruits to the trade were properly trained 
The apprentice was usually selected as a boj’’ by a master- 
workman and mdentured — that is, bound to work several 
y ears without wages, while h^-ing at the master’s house After 
me expiration of this penod of apprenticeship, durmg which 
he had learned his trade thoroughly, the youth became a 
journeyman,” and worked lor wages, until he should finally 
recaye admission to the gild as a master, with the right to set 
up ms own little shop, with apprentices and journeymen of his 
oi^ and to sell his wares directiy to those who used them 

restncbon of membership was not the only way in 
which the trade nas supervised The gild had rules spedfj-ing 

or * oimpany, or a nusteij, or mfticr (French), 
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the quaUty of matenals to be used and often, likewise, the 
methods of manufacture , it might prolnbit mght-work, and it 
usually fixed a “fair price” at which goods were to be sold 
By means of sudi provisions, enforced by wardens or inspectors, 
the gild not only perpetuated tlie “good old way” of doing 
things, but guaranteed to the purchaser a thoroughly good 
article at a fair price 

By the opemng of the sixteenth century the craft gilds, though 
not so weakened as the merchant gilds, were suffenng from 
various internal diseases which sapped their vitahty pgrtjgj 
They tended to become exclusive and to direct their Decay of 
power and affluence in hereditary grooves They 
steadily raised their entrance fees and qualificabons Struggles 
between gilds in alhed trades, such as spuming, weavmg, fulhng, 
and dyeing, often resulted in the reduction of several gilds to a 
dependent position The regulation of the processes of manu- 
facture, once designed to keep up the standard of skdl, came 
m time to be a powerful hindrance to techmeal improvements , 
and in the method as well as m the amount of his work, the 
enterprising master found himself handicapped Even the old 
conscientiousness often gave way to greed, until in many places 
infenor workmanship received Uie approval of the gild 

Many craft gilds exhibited m the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries a tendency to spht somewhat along the present hnes 
of capital and labor On the one hand the old gild organization 
would be usurped and controlled by tlie wealthier master- 
workmen, called "livery men,” because they wore nch umforms, 
or a class of dealers would anse and orgamze a “mei- 
chants’ company ” to conduct a wholesale busmess in the products 
of a particular industry Thus the nch drapers sold all the 
cloth, but did not help to make it On the other hand it became 
increasingly difficult for journeymen and apprentices to nse to 
the station of masters , oftentimes they remamed wage-earners 
for hfe In order to better their condition they formed new 
associations, which in England were called journeymen’s or 
yeomen’s compames These new orgamzations were sympto- 
matic of injustice but otherwise ummportant The craft gilds, 
with all their imperfections, were to continue m power awhile 
longer, slowly givmg away as new trades arose outside of their 
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control, gradually succumbmg in competition with capitahsts 
who refused to be bound by gild rules and who were to evolve 
a new “domestic sj'stem,” ’ and slowly sufienng diminution of 
prestige through royal interference 

In the year 1500 the European towns displayed httlc uni- 
formity m government or m the amount of hberty they possessed 
Life in the Some were petty repubhes subject only in a very vague 
Towns to an extraneous potentate, some merelj' paid 

annual tnbute to a lord , some were admimstered by officers of 
a king or feudal magnate , others w'ere controlled by ohgarchical 
commercial associations But of the general appearance and 
life of sixteenth-centurj’’ towns, it is possible to secure a more 
uniform notion 

It must be borne m mind that the towns were comparatively 
small, for the great bulk of people stiU lived m the countrj'- A 
town of 5000 inhabitants was then accounted large; and even 
the largest places, like Nuremberg, Strassburg, London, Paris, 
and Bruges, would have been only small aties in our eyes 
The approadi to an ordmary city of the time lay through sub- 
urbs, farms, and garden-plots, for the townsman still supple- 
mented mdustry with small-scaJe agriculture Usually the town 
itseh was mclosed by strong walls, and admission was to be 
gamed only by pasring through the gates, where one imght be 
accosted by soldiers and forced to pay toll Inside the walls 
were clustered houses of every description Rismg from the 
midst of tumble-down dwelhngs might stand a magniheent 
cathedral, town-hall, or gild building Here and there a prosper- 
ous merchant would have his luxurious home, built in what we 
now call the Gothic style, with pointed n'indows and gables, 
and, to save space in a walled town, with the second story pro- 
jectmg out over the street 

The streets were usually in deplorable condition There 
might be one or two broad hi^ways, but the rest were mere 
aUejis, devious, dark, and dirty Often their narrowness made 
them impassable for wagons In places the pedestrian waded 
gallantly throu^ mud and garbage, pigs grunted ponderously 
as he pushed them aside, chickens ran imder his feet, and 


* See Vol H, ch wui 
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occasionally a dead dog obstructed the way There were no 
sidewalks, and only the mam thorouglifares were paved Dirt 
and fdUi and refuse were ordinarily disposed of only when a 
hcai en-sent ram ivashed them down the open gutters constructed 
along Uic middle, or on each side, of a street Not only was 
there no general sewerage for the town, but there was likewise 
no public water supply In many of the garden plots at the 
rear of llie low -roofed dw'cllings w’cre dug W'clls which provided 
water for tlie family , and the \’isitor, before he left the town, 
would be hkely to meet wntli water-sellers calhng out their ware 
To guard against the danger of fires, each mumcipality en- 
couraged its citizens to build their houses of stone and to keep 
a tub full of ivatcr before every buildmg , and in each distnct 
a speaal official w as equipped with a proper hook and cord lor 
pulling down houses on fire At night respectable towm-hfe was 
practically at a standstill the gates w'ere shut, the curfew 
sounded, no street-lamps dispelled the darkness, except pos- 
sibly an occasional lantern whidi an altruistic or festive towns- 
man might hang in his front-wmdow' , and no efiiaent pohee- 
force existed — merely a handful of townsmen were drafted 
from time to time as “watchmen” to preserve order, and tlie 
“night w'atdi” was famed rather for its abihty to sleep or to 
roister than to protect life or purse Under these arcumstances 
the citizen who would escape an assault by ruffians or thieves 
remained prudently indoors at mght and retired early to bed 
Picturesque and quaint tlie sixteenth-century toivn may have 
been, but it w'as also an uncomfortable and an unhealthful 
place m w’ludi to live 

TRADE PRIOR TO THE CORBIERCIAL REVOLUTION 

Just as agnculture is the ultimate basis of human soaety, 1 
so toivn-life has always been an index of culture and civilization j 
And the fortunes of town-hfe have ever depended upon the 
vicissitudes of trade and commerce So tlie reviving commerce 
of the later middle ages between Europe and tlie East meant 
the growth of cities and betokened an advance in ciMhzation 

Trade between Europe and Asia, which had been a feature 
of the antique world of Greeks and Romans, had been very 
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nearly destroyed by the barbarian invasions of the fifth cen- 
tury and b)' subsequent conflicts between Mohammedans and 
Chiisbans so that during several centuries the old 
trade-routes were trar-eled only by a few Jews and 
mathe S)-rians In the tenth century, however, a group of 
towns in southern Italy — Brindisi, Bari, Taranto, and 
Amalfi — began to send ships to the eastern ilediterranean 
and were soon imitated by Vemce and later by Genoa and Pisa 
This revival of intercourse betn^een the East and the West 
was well under way before the first Crusade, but the Crusades 
(1095-1270) hastened the process Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, on 
account of their convement location, were called upon to furru^ 
the crusaders with transportation and prordsions, and their 
shrewd Itahan citizens made certam that such services were well 
rewarded Itahan ships, pljdng to and from the Holy Land, grad- 
ual!}' enriched their owners Many Itahan aties profited, but 
Vemce secured the major share It was during the Crusades 
that Vemce gamed numerous coastal districts and islands in 
the jEgean besides immunities and pTi\’ileges in Constantinople, 
and thereby laid the foundation of her maritime empire 
The Crusades not only enabled Italian merchants to bring 
Eastern commodities to the West, they increased the demand 
for such commodities Crusaders — pilgnms and adventurers 

— returned from the Holy Land with astonishing tales of the 
lusuiy and opulence of the East Not infrequentl}' they had 
acquired a taste for Eastern silks or spices durmg their stay 
m Asia Mmor or Palestine, or they brought cunous jewels 
stripped from fallen infidels to awaken the eavy of the stay-at- 
homes Wealth was rapidly mcreasing in Eurooe at this time, 
and the many weU-to-do people who were eager to affect mag- 
nificence proiaded a ready market for the wares imported by 
Italian merchants 

It is desirable to note just what were these wares and why 
they were demanded so msistently. First were spiceg, far more 
Commodj- important then than now. The diet'of those times 
besot was simple and monotonous without our vanet}- of 
vegetables and sauces and sweets, and the meat, if 
fresh, was likely to be tough in fiber and strong in 
flavor. Spices were the A'ery thing to add zest to such a diet, 
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and ndthout tlicm fJie epicure of the sixteenth century would 
have been truly miserable Ale and vnne, as well as meats, 
were spiced, and pepper nas eaten separately as a dehcacy 
No wonder that, altliough tlie rich alone could buy it, the Vene- 
tians were able annually to dispose of 420,000 pounds of pepper, 
wludi tliey purdiascd from tlie sultan of Egypt, to whom it 
was brought, after a hazardous joumej^, from the pepper Nines 
of Ceylon, Sumatra, or western India From the same regions 
came annamon-bark, ginger was a product of Arabia, India, 
and China, and nutmegs, do\cs, and allspice grew only m the 
far-off Spice Islands of tlie Malay Archipelago 

Precious stones w’crc then, as always, in demand for personal 
adornment as well as for tlie decoration of shrines and eede- 
siastical \ estnicnts , and in tlie middle ages they were thought 
bj man}' to possess magical qualities which rendered them 
doubly valuable ‘ The supply of diamonds, rubies, pearls, 
and other preaous stones was tlien almost exdusively from 
Persia, India, and Ceylon 

Other miscellaneous products of the East w'cre in great demand 
for various pur{)oses camphor and cubebs from Sumatra and 
Borneo , musk from China, "^o-sugar from Arabia and Persia, 
mdigo, sandal-wood, and alocs-wood from India, and 
ffbSf iVsfa Minor 

The East wns not only a treasure-house of spices, jewds, 
valuable goods, and medicaments, but a factory of marvelously 
ddicate goods and w-arcs which tlie West could not nval 
glass, po rcelain, silks, saUns, rugs, tapestries, and metal-work 
Tiie tradition’of Asiatic supremacy in these manufactures has 
been presen'cd to our own day in such fanuliar names as damask 
mudin, china-ware, japanned ware, Persian rugs, and cashmere 
shaw'ls 


1 Jlcdieral literature is full of this idei Thus wc read in the txwk of travel 
which has home the name of Sir John Maundcnlle „ , ci,-, 

"Andifiouwislitoknowthcnrtucsof thcdiamondilshall tdl J ou, as the) that 

are bc)ond the seas sa)' and -iffirm, from whom all scienre and pMosophv romes 
He who cimes the diamond upon him, it gne. him hardiness and manhood, and 
It keeps the limbs of his bod) whole It gw es him N-ictorv 01 cr his enemies, m 
court and m war, if his cause be just , and it keeps him that he.ars it in goirf wit , 
and It keeps him from strife and not, from sorroira and enchantment, and from 
fantasies and illusions of wicked spints ^ Pt] heals him that t lunatic, and 
tbosc ^\hom the fiend tonnents or pursues” 
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In exchange for the manifold products of the East, Europe 
had only rough woolen cloth, arsemc, antunony, quicksilver, 
tm, copper, lead, and coral to give, and a balance, therefore, 
always existed for the European merchant to pay m gold and 
silver, with the result that gold and silver corns grew scarce in 
the West It is hard to say what would have happened had 
not a new supply of the preaous metals been discovered m 
Amenca But we are antiapatmg our stor)-^ 

Nature has rendered mtercourse between Europe and Asia 
exceedmgly difficult by reason of a vast stretch of almost im- 
onentai passable waste, extending from the bleak plams on 
Trade- either side of the Ural hills down across the steppes 
outes ’pm-jj-ggtan. and the desert of Arabia to the great 

sandy Sahara Through the few gaps m this desert bamer 
have led from early times the avenues of trade In the fifteenth 
century three mam trade-routes — a central, a southern, and 
a northern — precanously linked the two contments 
(r) The central trade-route utilized the valley of tlie Tigris 
River Goods from China, from the Spice Islands, and from 
India were brought by odd native craft from point to pomt 
along the coast to Ormuz, an important aty at the mouth of the 
Persian Gulf, thence to the mouth of the Tigris, and up the 
valley to Bagdad From Bagdad caraAmns journeyed either 
to Aleppo and Antioch on the northeastern comer of the Mediter- 
ranean, or across the desert to Damascus and the ports on the 
Syrian coast Occasionallj’’ caravans detoured southward to 
Cairo and Alexandria m Egypt Whether at Antioch, Jaffa, 
or Alexandria, the caravans met the masters of Venetian ships 
ready to carry the cargo to Europe 
(2) The sout hern route was by the Red Sea Arabs sailed 
their ships from Badia and the Far East across the Indian Ocean 
and mto the Red Sea, whence they transferred their cargoes to 
mravans which completed the trip to Cairo and Alexandria 
By takmg advantage of monsoons, — the favorable wmds which 
blew steadily m certam seasons, — the skipper of a merchant 
vessel could make the voyage from India to Egypt m somewhat 
less than three months It was often possible to shorten the 
toe ^ landmg the cargoes at Ormuz and thence dispatchmg 
them by caravan across the desert of Arabia to Mecca, and so 
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to the Red Sea, but caravan travel was sometunes slower and 
always more hazardous tlian saihng 

^3) The so-c alled “northern route” was rather a system of 
routes Icading'ih general from the “back doors” of India and 
Cluna to the Black Sea Caravans from India and rhinn 
met at Samarkand and Bokhara, two famous cities on the west- 
ern slope of the Tian-Shan Mountains West of Bokhara the 
route branclicd out Some caravans went north of the Caspian, 
tlirough Russia to Novgorod and the Baltic Other caravans 
passed tlirough Astraklian, at tlie mouth of the Volga River, 
and terminated m ports on the Sea of Azov Still others skirted 
tlie shore of tlie Caspian Sea, passmg through Tabriz and 
Armenia to Trebizond on the Black Sea 

The transportation of goods from tlie Black Sea and eastern 
Mediterranean was largely m the hands of the Itahan aties,* 
especially Venice, Genoa, Pisa, and Florence, although Marseilles 
and Barcelona had a small share From Italy trade-routes led 
through the passes of tlie Alps to all parts of Europe German 
merchants from Nuremberg, Augsburg, Ulm, Regensburg, and 
Constance purchased Eastern commodities m the markets of 
Venice, and sent tliem back to tlie Germanics, to England, and 
to the Scandinavian countries After the lapse of many months, 
and even years, smcc the time when spices had been packed first 
m the distant Moluccas, they would be exposed finally for sale 
at the European fairs or markets to which thousands of country- 
folk resorted There a nobleman’s steward could lay m a 
year's supply of condmients, or a peddler could fill his pack 
rvith silks and ornaments to dehght the eyes of the ladies m 
many a lonesome castle 

Within Europe commerce gradually extended its scope in 
spite of the almost insuperable difficulties The road s were 
still so miserable that wares had to be earned on Diacaiheg 
pack-horses instead of in wagons Frequently the of European 
merchant had to nsk spoihng his bales of silk in ford- 
ing a stream, for b ndges w ere _few_and usually in urgent need of 

> In genemi, the journey from the Far East to the ports on the Black Sea and 
the eastern Mediterranean was performed by Arabs, although some of the more 
enterpnsing Italians pushed on from the European settlements, or fondacht, m 
ports like Cairo and Trcbiaond, and established /eniiiicfo in the inland cities of Asia 
Mmor, Persia, and Russia 
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repair. Travel not only was frau^t witi hardship; it was 
e3:peiisi\'e. Feudal lords exacted hea\T tolls from travelers 
on road, bndge or ii-\’er. Between ilainz and Cologne on the 
Rhine, toll was levied in thirteen different places The con- 
struction of shorter and better hi^wajs was blocked often 
by nobles who feared to lose their toll-nghts on the old roads 
So heaxy was the burden of tolls on commerce that transporta- 
tion from Nantes to Orleans, a diort distance up the River 
Loire doubled the price of goods Besides the tolls, one had 
to pay for local market privdeges , towns exacted taxes on im- 
ports, and the merchant in a strange aty or village often foimd 
hims elf seriouslj' handicapped by regulations against “for- 
eigners, and by u nf a mili ar wei^ts, measures, and coinage 

Most dreaded of all however, and most injurious to trade 
were the robbers who mfested the roads Needy knights did 
not scruple to turn highwaj-men Cautious travelers carried 
arms and journeyed m bands, but even they were not wholly 
safe from the dashing “gentlemen of the road ” On the 
seas there was still greater danger from pirates Fleets of 
merchantmen despite the fact that they were accompanied 
usuall 3 ' bj' a vessel of war. often were assailed faj* corsairs, de- 
feated, robbed, and sold as prizes to the Mohammedans The 
black flag of piracj* flew over whole fleets in the Baltic and in 
the Mediterranean The amateur pirate, if less formidable, 
was no less common for many a vessel canying brass caimon 
ostensiblj’ for protection, found it convement to use them to 
attack foreign craft and more frequentlj' “took"’ a cargo than 
purchased one 

These dangers and difficailties of commercial intercourse were 
due chieflj* to the lack of anj* strong power to pimish pirates 
VeaSce ^gli^JTnen to maintain roads, or to check the 

exactions of tolI-collecAors Each cat}’ attempted to 
protect its own commerce. A great city-state like A’emce was 
well able to send out her galle}’s against Mediterranean pirates, 
to wage wax against the rival city of Genoa to make treatira 
^th Oriental potentates, and to build up a maritime empire. 
Smaller towns were helple^ Bat what, as in the case of the 
German towns, they could not do alone, was partially achieved 
by combination. 
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The Hanse or the Hanseatic League, as the confederation of 
Cologne, Brunswick, Hamburg, Liibedc, Dantzig, Konigsberg, 
and other German dhes was called, waged war ^he 
against Oie Baltic pirates, maintained its trade- Bsnsaatic 
routes, and negotiated with monarchs and muma- 
pahties m order to obtam exceptional pnvileges From their 
Baltic stabons, — Novgorod, Stockholm, Komgsberg, etc, — 
the Hanseabc merchants brought amber, wax, fish, furs, timber, 
and tar to sell m Uic markets of Bruges, London, and Vemce; 
they returned witli wheat, wme, salt, metals, cloth, and beer 
for their Scandinavian and Russian customers The German 
trading post at Vemce received metals, furs, leather goods, and 
woolen clotli from the North, and sent back spices, silks, and 
other commodities of the East, together with glassware, fine 
textiles, weapons, and paper of Veneban manufacture Balbc 
and Veneban trade-routes crossed in the Nether- 
lands, and durmg the fourteenth century Bruges 
became the trade-metropohs of western Europe, 
where met the raw wool from England and Spam, BnigM 
the manufactured woolen cloth of Flanders, clarets 
from France, sherry and port wines from the Ibenan penmsula, 
pitch from Sweden, tallow from Norway, gram from France 
and Germany, and Enghsh bn, not to menbon Eastern luxuries, 
Veneban manufactures, and the cuniung carved-work of south- 
German artificers 


THE AGE OF EXPLORATION 



In the unprecedented commeraal prospenty which marked 
the fifteenth century, two European peoples— the Portuguese 
and the Spanish — had little part For puiposes of 
general Continental trade they were not so conven- sp^uda 
lendy situated as the peoples of Germany ^d the 
Netherlands, and the Venebans and other Itahans to 
had shut them off from direct trade with Asia '^t 
Spanish and Portuguese had developed much the 
same taste for Onental spices and wares as had the inhabita,nts 
of central Europe, and they begrudged the exorbitant prices 
which they were compell^ to pay to Itahan merchants 
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Moreover, thdr centuries-Iong crusades against jrohammedam 
in the Iberian peninsula and in northern Africa had bred in 
them a stem and zealous Chnstianitj- which urged them on to 
undertake missionarj" enterprises in distant pagan lands 
nusaonarj' spirit reenforced the desire they already entertained 
of finHing new trade-routes to Aria untrannneled by rival and 
selfish Itahans In \'iew of these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that Spaniards and Portuguese sought eagerly in the 
fifteenth century to find new trade-routes to “the Indies ” 

In their searA fcTr new trade-routes to the lands of silk and 
spice, thee peoples of southwestern Europe were not as much 
Geogra^ in the dark as sometimes we are inclined to believe, 
icd Enowi- Geographical knowledge, almost non-esistent in the 
earlier middle ages had been enriched by’ the 
Franciscan fnars who had traversed central Asia to the 
court of the Mongol emperor as early as 1245, and by such 
merchants and travelers as iMarco Polo, who had been 
attached to the court of Elublai Khan and who subsequently 
had described that potentate’s realms and the w^th of 
"Cipangu” (Japan). These traids afforded at once informa- 
tion about Asia and enormous mcentive to later eiqilorers 

Popular notions that the waters of the tropics boiled, that 
demons and monsters awaited explorers to the westward, and 
that the earth was a great flat disk, did not pass current among 
well-informed geographers Especially since the reidval of 
Ptolemy's works m the fifteenth century, learned men asserted 
that the earth was spherical in shape, and they even calculated 
Its circumference, erring only by two or three thousand miles 
It was mamtained repeatedly that the Indies formed the west- 
ern boundary’ of the Atlantic Ocean, and that consequently 
they’ might be reached by saihng due west, as well as by travel- 
ing eastward ; but at the same time it was beheved that shorter 
routes might be foimd northeast of Europe, or southward around 
Afnca 

Along with this general knowledge of the situation of con- 
tinents the sailors of the fifteenth century had learned a good 
Kevigiboa about navigation The compass had been used 
first by Italian naiigators in the thirteenth century', 
and mounted on the compass card m the fourteenth. Latitude 
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»vas detemuned wth tlie aid of the astrolabe, a de\dce for measur- 
ing the elevation of the pole star above the honzon With 
maps and accurate saihng directions (porfolam), seamen could 
lose sight of land and still feel confident of their whereabouts 
Yet it undoubtedly took courage for the explorers of the fifteenth 
centuiy' to steer tlieir frail sailing vessels either down the un- 
explored African coast or across the uncharted Atlantic Ocean 
In tlie series of world-discovenes which brought about the 
Commercial Revolution and which are often taken as the be- 


ginmng of “modem histoiy,” there is no name more ^he 
illustrious than that of a Portuguese pnnce of the Portaeuese 
blood, — P^ce Henry, the Nangator (1394-1460), 
who, with the support of two successive Portuguese kmgs, made 
the first systematic attempts to convert the theones of geog- 
raphers mto proved fact A variety of motives were his the 
stem zeal of the crusader against the infidel , the ardent prosely t- 
mg spmt which already had sent Franascan monks mto the 
heart of Asia, the hope of reestabhshmg mtercourse with 
“Prester John's” fabled Christian empire of the East, the 
love of exploration , and a desire to gam for Portugal a share 
of the Eastern trade 


To his naval traimng-station at Sagres and the neighbonng 
port of Lagos, Pnnce Henry attracted the most skillful Itahan 
navigators and the most learned geographers of the day The 
expeditions which he sent out year after year rediscovered and 
colonized the Madeira and Azores Islands, and crept further 
and further down the unknown coast of the Dark Continent 
When m the year 1445, a quarter of a century after the mitial 
efforts of Pnnce Henry, Dems Diaz reached Cape Verde, he 
thought that the tunung point was at hand, but fom more 
weary decades were to elapse before Bartholomew Diaz, m 
1488, attamed the southernmost pomt of the Afncan coast 
What he then called the Cape of Storms, King John H of Portugal 
m a more optmustic vem rechnstened the Cape of Good Hope 
FoUowmg m the wake of Diaz, ^cp da G^a rounded the 
Cape m 1497, and then, contmumg on his own way, he sailed 
up the east coast to Malmdi, where he found a pilot able to 
gmde his course eastward through the Indian Ocean to India 
At Caheut Vasco da Gama landed m May. 1498, and there he 
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erected a marble pillar as a monument of his discovery of a 
new route to the Indies 

While the Portuguese were discovering this new and all-water 
route to the Indies, the more ancient Mediterranean and o\er- 
Occupafion land routes, which had been of mestimable value to 
of Old tjie Itahans, were in process of occupation by the 

Smtoty Ottoman Turks ^ These Turks, as we hax'C seen, 
theToibs -^yere a nomadic and warhke nation of the Mo- 
hammedan faith who “added to the Moslem contempt 
for the Chnstian, the wamor’s contempt for the mere mer- 
chant.” Realizmg that ad\'antageous trade relations with 
such a people were next to impossible, the Italian merchants 
\'iewed with consternation the advance of the Turkish armies, 
as Asia Mmor, Thrace, Macedoma, Greece, and the islands of 
the jEgean were rapidly overrun Constantinople, the heart 
of the Eastern Empire, repeatedly repelled the Moslems, but 
in 1453 Emperor Constantine XI was defeated by Sultan Mo- 
hammed n, and the crescent replaced the Greek cross above 
the Church of Samt Sophia Eigjit years later Trebizond, the 
tennmal of the trade-route from Tabriz, was taken In vam 
Vemce attempted to defend her possessions in the Black Sea 
and m the /Egean , by the year 1500 most of her empire m the 
Levant was lost 'j^e Thrks, now m complete control of the 
northern route, proceeded to impose crushing burdens on the 
trade of the defeated Venetians Florentmes and other Itahans 
who fared less hardly continued to frequent the Black Sea, but 
the entire trade suffered from Turkish exactions and from dis- 
turbing wars between the Turks and another Asiatic people — 
the Mongols 

For some time the central and southern routes, terminatmg 
respectively m Syria and Egypt, exhibited increased activity, 

1 Professor A. H Ljbyer has recently and ably contended that, contrary to a 
view* ahich has often prevailed, the occupation of the medieval trade-routes by 
the Ottoman Turks was not the cause of the Portuguese and Spanish explora- 
tions which ushered rn the Commeraal Revolution He has pointed out 
that prior to 1500 the prices of spices acre not generally raised throughout 
western Europe and that apparently before that date the Turks had not sen- 
ouslj increased the difficulties of Onental trade In confirmation of this 
opinion, it should be remembered that the Portuguese had begun their epochal 
explorations long before ryoo and that Christopher Columbus had already re- 
turned from " the bidies ” 
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and by rich profits m Alexandria the Venetians were able to 
retrieve their losses in the Black Sea But it was only a matter 
of tune before the Turks, conquermg Damascus m 1516 loss to the 
and Cairo m 1517, extended Aeir burdensome restnc- 
tions and taxes over those regions likewise Eastern luxunes, 
transported by caravan and caravel over thousands of miles, 
had been expensive and rare enough before, now the added 
penl of travel and the exactions of the Turks bade fair to depnve 
the Itahans of the greater part of their Onental trade It was 
at this very moment that the Portug uese opened up mdepend- 
ent routes to the East, lowered the pnces of Asiatic com- 
modibes, and grasp ed the scepter of mantime and commeraal 
power which ""was ^dually Sipping from 'the hands of the 
Venetians The misfortune of Vemce was the real opportumty 


of Portugal 

Meanwhile Spain had entered the field, and was meeting 
with cruel disappomtment A decade before Vasco da Gama s 
famous voyage, an Itahan navigator, Chnstopher 
Columbus, had presented hunself at the Spamsh 
cWt -mth a scheme for sailmg westward to the Indies The 
Portuguese kmg, by whom Columbus formerly had been m- 
ployed, already had refused to support the project, but after 
several vexatious rebuffs Columbus finally secured the aid of 
Ferdmand and IsabeDa, the Spamsh monarchs who were at 
the time jubilant over their capture of Granada from the Mo- 
hammedans (January, 1492) 1“ August, i492> Ir® sailed from 

Palos with 100 men m three small ships, the largest of whi^ 
weighed only a hundred tons After a tiresome voyage he 
landed (12 October, 1492) on “San Salvador, one of *e 
hama Islands In that bold voyage across the 
lay the greatness of Columbus He was not attemptog t 
prove a theory that the earth was sphOTcal — that was ac- 
cepted generally by the well mfoimed Nor wm he m search 
S a new ^ntient The realization that he had discovered 

^ b«f “ worid, .ould h.™ ^ 

apDomtment He was seekmg merely another route to the 
slices and treasures of the East, and he bore 
letter of mtroduction to tlie great Shan of Cathay (Ctoa) 
In his quest he failed, even though he returned m 1493. “ 1498. 
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and finally m 1502 and explored successively the Caribbean 
Sea, the coast of Venezuela, and Central America in a vain 
search for the island “Cipangu” and the realms of the “Great 
RtiaTi ” He found only "lands of vanity and delusion as the 
miserable graves of Castdian gentlemen,” and he died ignorant 
of the magmtude of his real achievement 
Had Columbus penshed in mid-ocean, it is doubtful whether 
America would have remamed long undiscovered In 1497 
John Cabot, an Itahan in the service of Henry VII 
of England, reached the Canadian coast probably near 
Cape Breton Island In 1500 Cabral with a Portuguese expe- 
dition boimd for India was so far driven out of his course by 
equatonal currents that he came upon Brazil, whidi he claimed 
for the king of Portugal Yet America was named for neither 
Columbus, Cabot, nor Cabral, but for another Italian, the 
Florentme Amerigo Vespuca, who, retummg from vo5rages to 
Brazil (1499-1500;, published a letter concemmg what he called 
“ the new world ” It was thought that he had discovered this 
new world, and so it was called after him, — America 
Very slowly the truth about America was borne m upon the 
people of Europe They persisted m callmg the newly dis- 
Eirst Or- covered lands the “ Indies,” and even after Balboa had 

cuinnaviga- discovered (1513) that another ocean lay beyond the 
Isthmus of Panama, it was thought that a few days’ 
sail would bnng one to the outlymg possessions of 
the Great Khan Not untd Magellan, leavmg Spam in 1519, 
passed through the straits that still bear his name and crossed 
the Pacific was this vam hope rehnquished Magellan was 
killed by the natives of the Phihppme Islands, but one of his 
ships reached Seville in 1522 with the tale of the marvelous 
voyage 

Even after the circumnavigation of the world explorers looked 
for channels leadmg through or around the Americas Such 
were the attempts of Verrazano (1524), Carber (1534), Fro- 
bisher (1576-1578), Davis (1585-1587), and Henry Hudson m 
1609 
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ESTABLISrtMENT OF COLONIAL EMPIRES 


When Vasco da Gama returned to Lisbon m 1499 a 
cargo worth si\ty times tlie cost of his expedition, the Portuguese 
knew that the wealtli of the Indies was theirs Cabral 
in 1500, and Albuquerque in 1503, followed the route 
of Da Gama, and thereafter Portuguese fleets rounded the Cape 
year by year to gam control of Goa (India), Ormuz, Dm (India), 
Ceylon, Malacca, and the Spice felands, and to brmg back from 
these ]]laccs and from Sumatra, Java, Celebes, and Nanking 
(China) ndi cargoes of “ spicery ” After the Turbsh conquest 
of Egypt m 1517 the bulk of commerce was earned on by way 
of die Cape of Good Hope, for it ivas cheaper to transport 
goods by sea tlian to pay taxes to the Turks m addition to 
caravan cartage Lisbon rapidly gamed proimnence as a market 
for Eastern wares. 


The Portuguese tnumpli was short-hved Doimmon ovei 
half the world — for Portugal claimed all Afnca, southern 
Asia, and Brazil as hers by nght of discovery — bad been ac- 
quired by the wise policy of the Portuguese royal house, but 
Portugal had neither products of her own to ship to Asia, nor 
the miglit to defend her exclusive right to the carrying trade 
with tlie Indies The annexa&im-JjLEOTtugaUo-^^ 
by Phdip II prccipitatea'-Si^tcr The port of Lisbon was 
dosed-toTHcTfenai, English, and Dutch, with whom Phihp 
was at war, and much of the colonial empire of Portugal was 
conquered speeddy by the Dutch 
On tlie first voyage of Columbus Spam based her clam to 
share the world with Portugal In order that there mght be 
perfect harmony between the nval explorers Sptln 

unknown seas, Pope Alexander VI issued on 4 May, 

1493, the famous bull' attempting to jlivide the unciyihzed 
parts of the world between Spam and Portugal by the papal 
Ime of demarcafaon,” drawn from pole to 
west of the Azores A year later the line wm shifted to about 
360 leagues west of the Cape Verde Islands Portugal tod 
the eastern half of modem Brazil, Afnca, and aU other heathen 
lands m that hemisphere , BSe rest compnsed the share of Spam 


I A bull WHS a solemn letter or edict issued by the pope. 
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For a Httip the Spani^ adventurers were disappointed tre- 
mendously to find neither spices nor silks and but little gold 
in the “ Indies, ‘ and Columbus was deriavdy dubbed the 
“Admiral of the Jlosquitos ” In spite of failures the search for 
wealth was prosecuted with vigor. Dunng the nest half cen- 
tury Haiti, called Hispaniola (" Spanish Isle”), served as a 
sinriing point foT the occupation of Puerto Rico, Cuba (1508), 
and other islands An aged adventurer, Ponce de Leon, m 
search of a fountain of youth explored the coast of Florida in 
1513, and subsequent expeditions puriied on to the Mississippi, 
across the plain of Texas, and even to California 

Montezuma, ruler of the anaent Aztec’ confederacy of 
Mexico, was overthrown in 1519 by the reckless Hernando 
Cortez mth a small band of soldiers Here at last the Spaniards 
found treasures of gold and silver, and more abundant yet 
were the stores of preaous metal found by Pizarro in Peru 
(1331) Those were the da3's when a few score of brave men 
could capture kmgdoms and carry away untold wealth- 

In the next chapter we shall see how the Spanirii monarchy, 
backed bj- the power of Amencan ridies, dazzled the ej'es of 
Europe m the sixteenth century Not content to see his standard 
waving ov'er almost half of Europe, and all America (except 
Brazil), Philip H of Spain by conquering Portugal in 1580 
added to his possessions the Portuguese empire in the Orient 
and in Brazil Ihe gold mines of Amenca, the spices of Asia, 
and the busiest market of Europe — Antwerp — all paid tnbute 
to his Catholic Majesty, Phihp H of Spam 

By an tmwise administration of this vast empire, Spain, in 
the course of time, kille d the goose tha tJaidJh g golden e gg. 
The native Indians, enslaved and lahedto their woihTitrPeru- 
vian and Mexican silver mines, rapidlj' lost ev'en theur primitive 
civilization and died in ala rmin g numbers This in itself would 
not have weakened the monarch)' greatly, but it appeared more 
serious when we remember that the higji-handed and harassing 
regulations imposed by short-sighted or selfish offiaals had 
checked the growth of a healthy agncultural and mdustnal 

’ The Aztec Indiniis of Mcnco, like vanous other tribes in Central Amenca and 
in Peru, had reached in man) respects a high degree of civilization before the 
arrival of Europeans. 
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population in the colonies, and that the bulk of the silver was 
going to support the pnde of grandees and to swell the fortunes 
of German speculators, rather than to fill the royal coffers 
The taxes levied on trade with the colonies were so exorbitant 
that the commerce with America fell largely mto the hands of 
English and Dutch smugglers Under wise government the 
monopoly of the African trade-route might have proved ex- 
tremely valuable, but Phihp 11 , absorbed m other matters, 
allowed this, too, to shp from his fingers 
While the Spanish monarchy was tlius reapmg little benefit 
from its world-wide colomal possessions, it was neglectmg to 
encourage prosperity at home Trade and manufacture had 
expanded enormously in the sixteentli century in the hands of 
the Jews and Moors Woolen manufactures supported nearly 
a third of the population Tlie silk manufacture had become 
important It is recorded that salt-works of the region about 
Santa Mana often sent out fifty shiploads at a time 
These signs of growth soon gave way to signs of decay and 
depopulation Chief among the causes of rum were the taxes, 
increased enormously durmg the sixteenth century Property 
taxes, said to have increased 30 per cent, nuned farmem, and 
the “alcabala,” or tax on commodities bought and sold, was 
increased until merchants went out of busmess, and many an 
industrial establishment closed its doors rather than pay tlie 
taxes Industry and commerce, already diseased, were almost | 
completely kiUed by the expulsion of tlie Jews (1492) 
tlie Moors (1609), who had been respectively the bankers and ■ 
the manufacturers of Spam Spamsh gold now wen o e 
Enghsh and Dutch smugglers who supplied the peninsula witt 
manufactures, and German bankers became the finanaers of the 


crownmg misfortune was the reyojt of the Ne1*erlands 

richest pro vmces of the whole empire. Some 0 V , 

cities of Europe were situated in the Nethcrlan s ruge ^ 
once been a great aty, and in 1566 was still ah e o uy near 3 
$2,000,000 worth of wool to feed its looms , hut as a 
and finanaal center, tlie Flemish aty of Antwerp had teken 
first place In 1566 it was said that 3^ ships and many 
wagons arrived daily with rich cargoes to be o g 
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by tie thousand commeraal houses of Antwerp Antwerp was 
the heart through which the money of Europe flowed Throu^ 
the bankers of Antwerp a French king might borrow money of a 
Turkish pasha Yet Antwerp was only the greatest among the 
many cities of the Netherlands 

Charles V, king of Spain during the first half of the sixteenth 
century, had found in the Netherlands Ins richest source of in- 
come, and had wisely done all m his power to preserve ther 
prospenty As we shall see m Chapter III, the governors ap- 
pointed by King Phihp 11 m the second half of the sixteenth 
century lost the love of the people by the harsh measures against 
the Protestants, and ruined commerce and industry by imposmg 
taxes of s and lo per cent on every sale of land or goods In 
1566 the Netherlands rose in revolt, and after many bloody 
battles, the northern or Dutch provinces succeeded in breaking 
away from Spanish rule 

Spam had not only lost the httle Dutch provinces; Flanders 
was ruined its fields lay waste, its weavers had emigrated to 
England, its commerce to Amsterdam Commercial supremacy 
never returned to Antwerp after the “Spanish Fury” of 1576 
Moreover, durmg the war Dutch sailors had captured most of 
the former possessions of Portugal, and English sea-power, 
beginnmg m mere puatical attacks on Spanish treasure-fleets, 
had become firmly estabhshed The finest part of North 
America was claimed by the English and French Of her 
world empire, Spam retamed only Central and South Amenca 
(except Brazil), Mexico, Cahforma, Florida, most of the West 
Indies, and m the East the Phihppme Islands and part of Borneo 

The Dutch, driven to sea by the limited resources of their 
narrow strip of coastland, had begun their maritime career 
Dutch Sea as fishermen “exchangmg tons of hernng for tons of 
Power ^ ji sixteenth century they had built up 

a considerable carrymg trade, brmgmg cloth, tar, timber, and 
gram to Spam and France, and distributing to the Baltic coun- 
tries the wmes and hquors and other products of southwestern 
Europe, in addition to wares from the Portuguese East Indies 

The Dutch traders had purchased their Eastern wares largely 
from Portuguese merchants in the port of Lisbon Two ar- 
cumstances — the umon of Spain with Portugal m 1580 and 
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the revolt of the Netherlands from Spain — combined to give 
the Dutch their great opportunity In 1594 the port of Lisbon 
was closed to Dutch merchants The following year the Dutch 
made their first voyage to India, and, long jealous of the Portu- 
guese colomal possessions, they began systematically to make 
the trade with the Spice Islands their own By 1602, 65 Dutch 


ships had been to India In the thirteen years — 1602 to 1615 
— they captured 545 Portuguese and Spamsh ships, seized 
ports on the coasts of Afnca and India, and estabhshed them- 
selves in the Spice Islands In addition to most of the old 
Portuguese empire, — ports m Afnca and India, Malacca, 
Oceanica, and Brazil,* — the Dutch had acquued a foothold m 
North Amenca by the discoveries of Henry Hudson m 1609 
and by settlement in 1621 Their colomsts along the Hudson 
River called the new territory New Netherland and the town 
on Manhattan island New Amsterdam, but when Charles H 
of England seized the land in 1664, he renamed it New York 
Thus the Dutch had succeeded to the colonial empue of the 
Portuguese With their mcreased power they were able en- 
tuely to usurp the Baltic trade from the hands of the H anseab c 
(German) merchants, who had incurred heavy losses by the 
mjury to their mterests m Antwerp durmg the sixteenth cen- 
tury Throughout the seventeenth century the Dutch almost 
monopolized the canymg-trade from Asia and between soutl> 
western Europe and the Baltic The prosperity of the Dutch 


was the envy of all Europe -r. 1 t. j 

It took the whole sixteenth century for the Engh^ and 
French to get thoroughly mto the colonial contest Durmg 
that period the actj\atiesj)f_the JSnghsh were confined Bggjjuunga 
to exploration .md piracy, with the exception of the 
iUFstarred attempts of Gilbert and Raleigh to co - 
onize Newfoundland and North Carolina The voy- 
aSs of the Anglo-Italian John Cabot m 1497-1498 w^ later to 
bf the basis of Bntish claims to North Amenca The search 


1 was more or less under Dutch control from i6«4 untn ifiS4, when, 

ftrouah an upr^lng 

fdSalTnd “r^rr ^itS rehun^ in South Amenca only a portion of 
Guiana (Sunnam). 
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for a norCbiwest passage drove Frobisher (1576-1578), Davis 
(1585-15S7), Hudson (1610-1611), and Baffin (1616) to explore 
the northern extremity of North Amenca, to leave the record 
of their exploits m names of bajs, islands, and straits, and to 
establish England’s claim to northern Canada, while the search 
for a northeast passage enticed WiUoughby and Chancellor 
(1553) around Lapland, and Jenkinson (1557-1558) to the ice- 
bound port of Archangel m northern Russia Elizabethan 
England had neither silver mmes nor spice islands, but the de- 
ficiency was never felt while Bntish pnvateers sailed the seas 
Hawkins, the great slaver, Drake, the second arcunina\'igator 
of the globe, Dans, and Cavendish were but four of the bold 
captains who towed home many a stately Spanish galleon laden 
with Sliver plate and mth gold As for qnces, the Enghsh 
East India Company, chartered in 1600, was soon to build up 
an empire in the East in competition with the Portuguese, the 
Dutch, and the French, but that storj- belongs to a later chapter. 

France was less active The rivaliy' of Franas with 
Charles I of Spain had extended even to the New World Ver- 
razano (1524) sailed the coast from Carohna to Labrador, 
and Cartier (1534-1535) pushed up the Saint Lawrence to 
Montreal, lookmg for a northwest passage, and demonstrating 
that France had no respect for the Spamsh claim to all America 
After 1535, however, nothmg of permanence was done until the 
end of the century, and the foundmg of French colonies m India 
and along the Saint Lawrence and Mississippi rivers belonp 
rather to the history of the seventeenth century 

One of tlie most amazmg spectacles m history is the ei^iansion 
of Europe smee the sixteenth century. Not restmg content 
Mohres ’^'^th discovenng the rest of the world, the European 
for nations with subhme confidence pressed on to divide 

Colo&ization .v ^ 

tne new continents among tnem, to conquer, Cnns- 
tianize, and avilize the natives, and to send out milhons of new 
emigrants to estabhdi beyond the seas a New England, a New 
France, a New Spam, and a New Netherland The Spaniards 
m Spam to-day are far outnumbered by the Spamsh-speaking 
people in Argentina, Chih, Peru, Venezuela, Colombia, Central 
Amenca, and the Phihppme Islands 

* See below, pp 77 ff 
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• thirst for gloiy which 

inspired the colonizing movement To the merchant’s eager 
search for precious metals and costly spices, and to tlie 
adventurer’s fierce dehght m bravmg unknown dan- 
gers where white man never had ventured, the Portuguese 
and Spamsh explorers added the mspiration of an ennobhng 
miMionary ideal In the conquest of the" New World pnests 
imd chapels were as important as soldiers and fortresses, and 
Us settlements were named m honor of Samt Frands (San 
Francisco). Samt Augustine (St Augustme), the Holy Saviour 
^an Salvador), Uic Holy Cross (Santa Cruz), or the Holy 
Faith (Santa F6) Fearless pnests penetrated the mtenor of 
Amenca, preadung and baptizmg as tliey went Unfortunately 
some of the Spanisli adventurers who came to make fortunes 
m the mines of Amenca, and a great number of tlie non-Spanish 
foreigners who owned mmes m the Spamsh colomes, set gam 
before rchgion, and imposed cruslung burdens on the natives 
who toiled as slaves m their mmes Cruelty and forced labor 
decimated the natives, but m tlie course of time tlus abuse was 
remedied, thanks largdy to the Spamsh bishop, Bartolom6 de 
las Casas, and instead of formmg a miserable remnant of an 
almost extmct race, as they do m the Umted States, the Indians 
freely mtennamed with the Spamards, whom tliey always 
outnumbered As a result, Latm America is peopled by nations 
which are predommantly Indian m blood,* Spanish or Portu- 
guese ® m language, and Roman Cathohc m rehgion 
The same rehgious zeal which had actuated Spamsh mis- 
sionary-explorers W'as manifested at a later date by the F renc h 
Jesuit Fatliers who penetrated North America in order to preach 
the Chnstian faith to the Indians Quite different ivere the 
rehgious motives which in the seventeenth century mspired 
Protestant colonists m tlie New World They came not as 
evangehsts, but as rehgious outcasts fleemg from persecution, 
or as restless souls worsted at pohtics or unable to gam a hv- 
ing at home This meant the dispossession and ultimate ex- 
tmction rather than the conversion of the Indians 


^ Except lA tbc southern part of Sou^ Amenca 


Bnud] 
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The stirrmg stor}- of the colonial struggles which occupied the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centunes will be taken up in another 
chapter, at this point, therefore, we turn from the 
eiqpandmg nations on the Atlantic seaboard to note 
HansettBe t}je jnoumful plight of the older commerdal powers 
League — German and Itahan aty-states As for the 
former, the Hanseatic League, despoiled of its Baltic commerce 
by enterpnsmg Dutch and Enghsh merchants, its cities restless 
and rebelhous, gradually broke up In 1601 an Englidiman 
metaphorically observed: “Most of their [the league's] teeth 
have fallen out, the rest sit but loosely in their head,” — and 
m fact aU were soon lost except Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg 
Less rapid, but no less striking, was the decay of Vemce and 
the other Itahan aties The &st cargoes brought by the 
necayof Portuguese from India caused the pnce of pepper 
Venice a,nd spices to fall to a degree which spelled nun for 
the Venetians Tlie Turks continued to harry Italian traders 
m the Levant, and the Turkish sea-pouer grew to menacmg 
proportions, until m 1571 Venice had to appeal to Spain for 
help To the terror of the Turk was added the torment of the 
Barbaiy pirates, who from the northern coast of Africa frequently 
descended upon Itahan seaports The commerce of Vemce was 
ruined The bnihance of Venice m art and hterature lasted 
through another centurj' (the seventeenth), supported on the 
ruins of Venetian opulence, but the splendor of Vemce was 
extinguished finally in the turbulent sea of pohtical mtrigue 
into which the rest of Italy had already sunk 


EFFECTS OF THE COMMERCIAL REVOLUTION 

a way, aU of the colonizmg movements, which we^haym 
been at pains to tra'ce, imght be regarded as,the first and great- 
est result of the Commeraai Revolution — that is, if by the 
Commercial Revolution one understands simply the discovery of 
new trade-routes , but, as it is difficult to separate eiqilorations 
from colonization, we have used the term “ Commercial Revolu- 
tion ” to include both By _he Commerdal Involution We mean 
that expansive movement hy which European commerce es- 
raped, from the, narrow confines of 'the Mediterranean" and 
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encompassed the whole world We shall proceed now to con- 
sider that movement m its secondary aspects or effects 
One of the first in importance of ^ese effects was the adve nt 
of a new pohtico-economic doctrine — niercantihsm — the re- 
sult' of* the''fi'ansference of commeraal supremacy from Itahan 
and German aty-states to national states 
With the declming Italian and German commercial aties, 
the era of municipal commerce passed away forever In the 
peoples of the Atlantic seaboard, who now became NaUonaiism 
masters of the seas, national consciousness already taCom- 
was strongly developed, and centrahzed governments 
were perfected, these nations earned the jjational spmt into 
commerce Portugal and Spam owed their colomal empires 
to the enterprise of their ro3'al famihes , Holland gamed a trade 
route as an madent of her struggle for national mdependence, 
England and France, whicli were to become the great com- 
meraal nvals of the eighteenth century, were the two strongest 


national monarchies 

The new nations founded their power not on the fearlessness 
/of thar chevahers, but on the extent of their finanaal resources 
Wealtli was needed to arm and to pay the soldiers, Meram- 
wealth to build warships, wealth to bribe diplomats 
And smcc this wealth must come from tlie people by taxes, it 
was essenUal to have a people prosperous enough to pay taxes 
The wealth of the nation must be the primary consideration of 
the legislators In endeavonng to cultivate and preserve me 
wealth of their suli/ects, European monarchs proceeded upon the 
assumption that if a nation exported costly manufactures to 
ite mvn colomes and imported cheap raw matenals from them, the 
money paid into the home country for manufactures woidd 
more than counterbalance the money paid out for raw “atenals, 
and this "iarmrable balance of trade” would bring gold to the 
nation ThirecSndmic theory and tlie system based upon ^ 
are caffed mercantilis m. In order to estabhsh s^idi a^alanM 
of trade, fET^^ent might either forbid or ^ 

the importation of manufactures from abroad, might 
the export of raw matenals, might subsidize the ^xpOTt of rn^u- 
factor^, and might attempt by mnute ^ t 

mdiTs'tiy’dt home as weU as to discourage competition m the 
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ralonies Thus, intending to retain the profits of commerce 
for Enghshmen, CromTrell and later rulers required that certain 
goods must be earned on English ships 

By far the most popular method of developing a lucrati\e 
colonial trade — e^aallj- towards the end of the sLvteenth 
Chartered and throughout the seventeenth century — was b)' 
Compaides means of chartered commercial companies England 
(in 1600), Holland (m 1602), France (in 1664), Sweden, Den- 
mark, Scotland, and Prussia each chartered its ovra “East 
India Company ” The English possessions on the Atlantic 
coast of Amenca were shared by the London and Pljinoutli 
Companies (1606) Enghsh companies for trade with Russia, 
Turkey, Morocco, Guiana, Bermuda, the Canaries, and Hudson 
Baj' were organized and reorganized with bewildering actnntj*. 
In France the crop of commeraal companies was no less 
abundant 

To each of these companies was assigned the exclusive right 
to trade with and to govern the inhabitants of a particular 
colony, with the ptiidlege and duty of defendmg the same 
Sometimes the companies were required to pay monej* into the 
rojal treasuiyi or on the other hand, if the enterprise were a 
difficult one, a company might be supported by royal sub- 
sidies The Dutch West India Company (1621) was authorized 
to build forts, mamtain troops, and make war on land and sea , 
the goverxment endowed the company with one milhon florins, 
sixteen ships, four yachts, and exemption from all tolls and 
hcense dues on its vessels The Enghsh East India Company, 
first organized in 1600, conducted the conquest and goiem- 
ment of India for more than two centuries, before its adminis- 
trative power was taken away in 1S5S 

lie great commerdal companies were a new departure in 
business method In the middle ages budness had been carried 
Meth'te mostiy by individuals or by partnerships, the part- 
ners bong, as a rule, members of the same family 
After the expansion of commerce, trading with another country 
nec^itated building forts and equipping fleets for protection 
against salvages, pirates, or other nations Smee this could not 
be accomphshed with the limited resources of a few individuals, 
it was necessary to form large companies in which mans'- investors 
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shared e:q)ense and nsk Some had been created for European 
trade, but the imoortant growth of such compames was for 
distant trade Their first form was the “regulated j-ta 


company” Each member would contribute to the "Reeuiated 
general fund for such expenses as buiJdmg forts, and 


certain rules would be made for the governance of all Subject 


to these rules, each merchant traded as he pleased, and there 


was no poohng of profits ^e regulated company, the first 
fo^ of the commeraal company, was encouraged by the kmg 
He could charter such a company, grant it a monopoly over a 


certain distnct, and trust it to develop the trade as no individual 
could, and there was no evasion of taxes as by mdependent 


merchants 

After a decade or so, many of the regulated compames found 
that their members often pursued individual advantage to the 
detriment of the company’s mterests, and it was j],, 
thought that, taken altogether, profits would be 
greater and the nsk less, if aU should contribute to a 
common treasury, mtrusting to the most able members the 
direction of the business for the benefit of all Then each would 
receive a dividend or part of the profits proportional to his share 
m the general treasury or “j omt sto ck ” The idea that while the 
company as a whole was permanent each mdividual could buy 
or sell “shares” m the joint stock, helped to make such "joint- 
stock” compames very popular after the opemng of the seven- 
teenth centuiy The Enghsh East India Company, orgai^ed 
as a regulated company m 1600, was reorgamzed piecemeal for 
half a century until it acquired the form of a joint-stock enter- 
pnse, most of the other chartered colomal compames followed 
the same plan In these early stock-compames we find the 
germ of the most charactenstic of present-day busmess institu- 
tions — the corporation In the seventeenth century this form 
of business organization, then in its rudimentary stages, as yet 
had not been apphed to industry, nor had sad expenence yet 
revealed the lengths to which corrupt corporation directors 


The development of the joint-stock company was attended 
by in^reased^acfavitydn-banking In Ae early imddle agM 
the landing of money for interest had been forbidden by the 
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Catholic Church; in this as m other branches of business it 
was immoral to receive profit with jut giving work The Jews, 
Bsnans however, with no such scruples, had found money- 
lending very profitable^ even though roj'al debtors 
occasionally refused to pay As business developed in Italy, 
however Christians lost their repugnance to interest-taking, and 
Italian (Lombiird^ and later French and German money-lenders 
and monev'-diangers became famous Since the coins minted by 
feudal lords and kmgs were hard to pass except in linuted dis- 
tricts and smce the danger of counterfeit or light-weight coins 
was far ^eater than now the “money-changers' who would 
buy and sell the coins of difierent countries did a thriving 
business at Antwerp in tlie early sixteenth century Later, 
Amsterdam, London. Hamburg and Frankfort took over 
the business of Antwerp and developed the institutioiis of 
finance to a higher degree * The money-lenders became 
bankers, paving mterest on deposits and receiving higher 
mterest on loans Shares of the stock of commercial com- 
panies were bought and sold in exchanges, and as early as 
1542 there were complaints about speculating on the rise and 
fall of stocks 

Withm a comparatively short time the medieval merchants' 
gilds had given way to great stock-companies, and Jewish 
money-lenders to millionaire bankers and hanking houses with 
many of our instruments of exchange- such as the bill of exchange. 
Such was the revoludon m business that attended, and that was 
party caused, partly helped by the changes in foreign trade, 
which we call the Commercial Rev’olution 

JCot only was foreign trade changed from the south and east 
of Europe to tl'C west, from the dtv’-states to nations, from 
WewCom- land-routes to ocean-routes; but the vesseb which 
jaoities sailed the Atlantic were larger, stronger, and more 
numerous and they sailed with amaiang cxmfidence and safetv, 
as compared with the fragile caiavds and galleys of a few cen- 
turies before. The cargoes they carried had changed too The 


Isrsef scone of ccmmeidal enteipiises had 
me scale of opeiabons, as may be seen by companng the fortunes of three 
Brat bankmg families the Pcniza's, $Sa>,ooo, i«o— the hfedia's, 

5r.jo5.ooa. 1S}5- the Fuggeis>, 5^0,000,000 
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comparative cheapness of water-transportation had marlp it 
possible profitably to carry gram and meat, as well as costly 
luxuries of small bulk such as spices and silks Manufactures 
were an important item Moreover, new commodities came 
mto commerce, such as tea and coffee The Amencas sent to 
Europe the potato, “Indian” com, tobacco, cocoa, cane-sugar 
(hitherto scarce), molasses, nee, rum, fish, whale-od and whale- 
bone, dye-woods and timber and furs, Europe sent back manu- 
factures, luxunes, and slaves 

Slaves had been articles of commerce smee time immemonal , 
at the end of the fifteenth century there were said to have been 
3000 in Vemce, and the Portuguese had enslaved 
some Afneans before 1500 But the need for cheap 
labor m the min es and on the sugar and tobacco plantahons of 
the New World gave the slave-trade a new and tremendous 
impetus The Spamards began early to enslave the natives of 
Amenca, although the practice was opposed by the noble en 
deavors of tlie Dominican fnar and bishop, Bartolomfi de las 
Casas But tlie native population was not sufBaent, — or, as 
in the English colomes, the Indians were exterinmated rather 
than enslaved, — and m the sixteenth century it was deemed 
necessary to import negroes from Afnca The trade m African 
negroes was fathered by the English captam Hawkins, and 
fostered alike by Enghsh and Dutch It proved highly lucra 
tive, and it was long before the trade yielded to the better judg- 
ment of avilized nations, and still longer before the mstitution 
of slavery could be eradicated 

The ei^ansion of trade was the strongest possible stimulus 
to agriculture and mdustry New mdustries such as the 
silk and cotton manufacture — grew up outside of Eaeels oa 
the antiquated gild system The old mdustnes, es- 
peaally the Enghsh woolen mdustry, grew to new 
importance and often came under the control of the 
newer and more powerful merchants who conducted a whole^le 
busmess m a smgle commodity, such as cloth Capitahsts a 
their agents buy wool, dole it out to spinners and weavers who 
were paid so much for a given amount of work, and then s ^ 
the fimshed product This was called the domestic s^tem, 

’ because the work was done at home or “camtahstic because 
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raw matenal and finished product were owned not by the man 
who worked them, but by a “ capitahst” or rich merchant. How 
these changmg conditions were dealt with by mercantihst states- 
men, we shall see m later chapters 
The effect on agnculture had been less direct but no less real 
The land had to be tilled with greater care to produce gram 
suffiaent to support populous dties and to ship to foreign ports. 
Countries were now more indmed to speaahze — France in 
wme, England m wool — and so certam branches of production 
grew more important. The mtroduction of new crops produced 
no more remarkable results than m Ireland where the potato, 
transplanted from Amenca, became a staple m the Insh diet. 
“Indi potatoes” m common parlance attest the completeness of 
domestication 


In the preceding pages we have attempted to study particular 
effects of the Commeraal Revolution (in the broad sense includ- 
Genemi e^ansion of commerce as well as the change 

of trade-routes), such as the decline of Vemce and of 
aana^a" Hansc, the formation of colomal empires, the K 
tom of commercial compmes, the ei^iansion of banEr ‘'«- 

1 inglTUie mtroduction of hew articles of commerce, \ 

, and the development of agnculture and industry In each 
particular the change was noticeable and important 
But the Commeraal Recmlution possesses a more general 
sigmficance 

(i) It was the Commeraal Revolution that started Europe on 
her career of world conquest. The petty, quarrelsome feudal 


I Eaio- states of the smallest of five continents have become 
pefiSitipn the Powers of to-day, dividing up Africa, Asia, and 
foundmg empires greater and more last- 
ing than that of Alexander. The colonists of Europe 
imparted their language to South Amenca and made of North 
America a second Europe with a common cultural heritage. 
The explorers, missionanes, and merchants of Europe have 
penetrated ^ lands, biingmg m their tram European manners, 
dress, and institutions They are still at work Europeanizins 
fhaworld ^ 


(2) The expansion of commerce meant the mcrease of wealth. 
All the contine^^ "’bfeap'ed’“tSSr 
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treasures in the lap of Europe Knowledge of the New World, 
with its many peoples, products, and pecuhanties, 
tended to dispel the silly notions of medieval Jgno- 
ranee, and the goods of every land were brought for Knowledge, 
the comfort of the European — Amencan timber for 
his house, Persian rugs for his floors, Indian ebony 
for his table, Insh hnen to cover it, Peruvian silver for his fork, 
Chinese tea, sweetened with sugar from Cuba 
(3) This new comfort, knowledge, and wealth went not 
merely to nobles and prelates, it was noticeable most of all m 
a new class, the “bourgeoisie” In the towns of 3 j^eRiso 
Europe hved bankers, merchants, and shop-keepers, 

— intelhgent, able, and wealtliy enough to hve hke "““Eeosoj 
king s or prmces These bourgeois or townspeople (bourg = 
town) were to grow in intelhgence, m wealth, and m pohtical 
influence, they were destmed to preapitate revolutions in 
industry and pohtics, thereby estabhshing their mdividual rule 
over factories, and their collective rule over legislatures ^ 

l4i ' 
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euhopeaii politics m the sixteenth cehtuey 
THE EMPEROR CHARLES V 

. As "we look back upon the confused sixteentli century, we 
are struck at once by two commanding figures, — the Emperor 
Ch arles V * and his son Phihn I I. — about whom we may group 
most of the pohtical events of tte period The father occupies 
the Center of the stage dunng the first half of the century ; the 
son, durmg the second half 

At Ghent m the Netherlands, C learie s was bom in r^oo of 
il lustnous pare ntage His father was PhdiD of Habsb urg. son 
Ertensivo Emperor M£mmihan and Mary, di mhess of 

Domimons B urg undy His mother was the Infanta Joanna, 
ofciiarioB da^hter and heires s of Ferdinand of Aragon and 
Naples and Isabella of Castile and the Jndi es The d eath of his 
father and the mcanaatv of his mo ther — she had become insane 

— left Charles at th e tender age of six year s an orphan under the 
guardianship of his grandfathers Magmilian and Ffiidwiand 
The death of the latter m 1516 transferred the wh ole Span ish 
mherita.p r p, to Cha rles, and three years later, by the death of 
the former, he came mto possession of t he hereditary domm ions 
of the Habsbu rgs Thus under a youth of nmeteen years were 
grouped wider lands and greater populations than any Chnsban 
sovereign had ever ruled Vienna, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Brus-i 
sels, Milan, Naples, Madrid, Cadiz, — even the City of Memco,, 

— owed him allegiance Ito titles alone would fill several, 
pages 

" Maxmuhan had mtended not only that aU these lands should 
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grandson should succeed hun as head of the Hnlv Rmnan 'F.Tn. 
Eire This ambition, however, was h ard of fuLfillm ent. because 
the French king, Francis I (1515-154 7), feared the enarclmg of 
his own country by a um^ted Germam=Spanish-Itahan sta te, and 
set liimself to preserve what he called the "B alance of Powe r” 
— prev entmg the undue growth of one pohtical power at t he 
ex pense of oth ers It was only by means of appeal to natio nal^' 
a iid family sentiment and the most w holesale bnher v thalO 
Ciiarles managed to secure a majority of the electors’ votes 
against his French rival * and thereby to acquire the coveted 
imperial title He was crowned at Aix-la-C ha pelle m his twent y- 
f irst yea r 

^ever have greater difficulties confronted a sovereign th an 
■those wJiich Charles V was obhged to fare throughout his r eiPTiy I 
never did monarch lead a more strenuous hfe 'He chmacter 
was the centrai figure in,a very critical period' of lus - Charles 
tory' 'Ss~ow a charac ter as well as the painstakmg education h e 
h ad received m the .Nethe rlands conferred upon him a hvely 
appyeaation of lus position and a dogged pertinaaty m discharg- 
mg its 'obhgations ) Both m a dmimstenng his extensive do - 
mmions and in deal mg wit lijoxeign.foes, Charles was a z ealou s. 
hard-working , and c alculatmg pnnce, and the lack of succe ss 
vduch attended many of his projects was due not-to want of 
a bihty iji tlie ruler but to the multiphaty o f mterests among th e 
nite ‘d The emperor must ao too many things to allow of his 
do mg any one thin g well 

Suppose we turn over m our mmds some of the chief pro b- 
l ems of Charles V , for they will serve to explam much of the 
pohtical histoiy of the sixteenth century In the first nifflcuiUes 
place, the emperor was confronted with extraordma rv Confronting 
difficulties in govenung his territories Each one of 
the se venteen nrovmces of the Nether lands — the country which 
he alwstys considered pecuharly his own — was a di stmct poh ti- 
* cal u mt, for there existed only the r udiments of a central adm mis- 
trabon and a co mmon representative syst em, w hile the coun ty 
oE^WQgundy h ad a separate pohtical organiz ation The crown 
of Castilp brought witi it the recently conquered k mgdom of 
Granada, together with the n ew colomes in Americ a and scat- 
I Heniy Vm o£ England was also a candidate. 
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teted posts m noithem A frica The c rawn of Ara gon compnsed 
the four distinct states of Arag on, Valen cia, C atalon ia, and 
Navar re,! ^nd, in addition, the kingdoms of Naples, Sioly, 
and Sardima. each -with its own customs and g overn ment “At 
least e irfit independent cort es or parhaments existed in this 
S panisE^an ^o up, adding greatly to the mtricacy of ad- 
mimstration Much the same was true of that other Habsburg 
g roup of sta tes. — Austria, Stvn a. C ami ola, C arinth ia, the'T^ol, 
etc , — but Charles soon f reed himself from immediate res ponsi- 
bdity for their government by mtrustmg them (1521) to his 
younger b rother, Ferdmand , who by his own m arriage and ele e- 
fions added t ne kingdoms of Bohemia ^ and Hunga n’’ (1526) 
to the Hamburg domi nions The Empire afforded additional 
problems it made senous demands upon the tune, m oney, and 
en ermes of its rul er, m return, it gave httle but glamour ' In^ 
all tn^e regions” Charles had to do Witt fi nanc ial, j udicial, and 
ec cIesiasPcal mat ters He had to r econcile conflicting mtere sts 
and appeal for populanty to many vaned rac es More than 
.>once during his reign he even tad ' to rep ress .rebelh on In 
'Germany, from his very fir st Diet m 1521, he was face to face 
with n smg Protestant ism which seemed to him to blaspheme 
hs altar and to assail his throne 

’ The emperor’s overwhelmmg admimstrative difficulties were 
\ comphcated at every turn by the intncaaes of^saagP-BSkbcs 
In the first place, C harles was obhged to wage war with Franc en 
, throughout the greater part of his reign, he had inhented a long- 
standmg quarrel with the French kmgs, to which the l ivalry of 
Frafloa J for the empire gave a personal aspect In the second 
place, and almost as formidable, was the a dvance of the Turks upp 
the Danube and the m crease o f Moham medan naval power in the*" 
Mediterran ean Against P rotestant German y a Cathohc mon-^ 
arci mighfLope to rely on papal assistance, and Enghsh support 
imght conceivably be enhsted againgt France But the pope st L 
who usually disl iked the emperor’s Itahan p olicy, were not or 
^ great aid to him dsewhere. and iiie E nglish* sovereigns bad d o- 
, mestic reasons for developmg hostihtv.to Char les A brief sket^ 
ot the foreign affairs of Charles may make the situation clear 

! The part south of the Pyrenees See above, p 8 
^ Liduding the Bohemian crown lands of Moravia and Silesia 
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Six years older than Charles, Fraiisas I had succeeded to the 
French throne m 1515, ir respons ible, f rivolo us, and vam of mili - 
tary reputat ion The general pohtical situation of 
the time, — the gradual inclosure of the French mnn - 
archy by a stnng of Habsburg ternt ones. — to say and the 
nothing of the re markable contr ast between the char- ^ 
acter of Franas and that of tlie perse vermg Ch arles. Wara trith 
made a great co nflict mevita ble. and definite prete xts 
were not lacking for an early outbreak of hostilities 
(i) Fran cis rew'cd tlie claims of the French crown to Naple s, 
altliough Lou is. Xn had renounced them m 1504. (2) I'ranas, 

bent on regammg Milan , whicli his predecessor had lost in 1512, 
invaded the duchy and, after wmnmg the bnlhant victory of 
Marign ano m tlie first year of his reign, occupied the city of 
MiLm Charles subsequent! j' insisted, however, that the duchy 
was a, fief of th e Holy Rom an Empire and that he was sworn by 
oath to recover it (3) Franas asserted the claims of a kmsm an 
to t he little kingdom of Navarre, t^. greater part of which, it will 
be remembered, had recently.* been forably anne.\ed to Spam 
(4) Franas desned'tb extend his syav over tli e rich French-snea k- 
mg provmc es of the Netlierland s, while Charles was determined 
riot "Silly to prevent further aggpressions but t o recover the duc hy 
of Jgurgundy of whicli lus grandmother had been depnved by 
Louis XT (5) The outcome of the contest for the impenal 
crown m r;;io v irtually completed the breach between the two 
nvals War broke out m and with few mterruptions it 
was destmed to outlast the lives of both Franas and Charles 

Italy _was the mam tlieater of the combat In the first stage, 
the i mperial forc es, with the aia or a pap^ army, speedily toye 
tlie French garrison ou t of Milan The Sforza family 
was duly mvested iviih the^ duchy as a fief of 
the Empu-e, and the pope was compensated by the Cities V 
addition of Parm a and Piacenz a to the Patrimony of 
Saint Peter The victonous Impenahsts then pressed 
aaoss the Alps and be sieged Marseill es Franas, who had been 
detamed b^ do maitir troubles m F rance.^ now succeeded m 

*In 1512 Sec abo\c, p 8 

• These troubles related to the disposition of the important landed estates of 
the Bourbon fimilv The duke of Bourbon, uho was constable of France, felt 
himself injured bv the ling and accordingly deserted to the emperor 
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r aising the siege and pursued th e retreat ing enemy to Mila n 
Instead oi toUowing up his adv^tage by promptly attacking the 
mam array of the Impenahsts, the French Lmg dispatche d a 
part of his force to Naple s, and With the other turned aside to 
blo ckade the aty of P a\na This blimder enabled the Imperial- 
ists to reform their ranks and to march towards Pavia in order 
to jom the besieged Here o n 24 Febru ary, 1525, — the em- 
peror’s twentj'-fifth birthday, — the army of Charle s w on, 
a n overwhelm mg victory Eight thousSB d ' ' Fre aith soiSTers 
fell on the heiu tnat day, and Francis, who had been m the 
thick of the fight, was compelled to surrender “Nothmg 
m th e world is left me save mv honor and mv li fe.” wrote the 
king to ms mother Everything seemed auspiaous for the 
cause of Charles Franas, after a bnef capti mtv m Sp ain, was 
released on condition that he would surrender all claims t o 
Burgund y, the Netherlan ds, and, Italy, an d would marry the 
em peror’s sist er 

Franas swore upon the Gospels and upon his knightly word 
that he would fulfill these conditions, but m his own and con- 
temporary opimon the compulsion exerased upon him absolved 
him from his oath No sooner was he back m France than he 
de clared the treaty null and voi d and proceeded to form alhances 
with all the Italian powers that had become alarmed by the 
sudden strengthemng of the emperor’s position m the peninsula, 
— the ^ope, Vgmce, Florence, and even the Stoza who owed 
everythmg to Charles Upon the resumption ^hostihties the 
league displayed the same want of agreement and energj’' which 
characterized every coahdon of Itahan aty-states, and soon 
the Impenahsts W'ere able to possess themsdves of much of 
The Sack ^he country Jh„x5Z7 occurred a iamous episode — 
s^d^ of Rom e It was not di^leasmg to the em- 
peror that the pope should be punished for givmg aid 
to France, although Charles cannot be held altogether respon- 
sible for what befell His army m Italy, composed largely of 
S^m^rds and Genna ns. bemg short of food and money, and 
without orders, mutmied and marched upon the Eternal City, 
whiA was soon at their mercy About four thousand people 
perished m the capture The piUage lasted rune months, and 
the bngands were halted only by a fnghtfiil pestilence which 
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decimated their numbers Convents were forced, altars stripped, 
tombs profaned, tlie library of the Vatican sacked, and works of 
art tom down as monuments of idolatry Pope Clement VII 
(1523-1534), a nephew of tlie other Media pope, Leo X, had 
taken refuge in the impregnable castle of St Angelo and was 
now obhged to make peace ivith the emperor 
The sack of Rome aroused bitter feehngs throughout Cathohc 
Europe, and H enry VIII of Engla nd, at that tune still loyal to 
the pope, ostentatiously sent aicTto Fran cis But al- peace of -«& 
though the emperor made little headway against Cambfai,_ 
Eranas, the French kmg, on account of strategic 
bl unde rs and the disumon of the lea gue, was unable to mamtain 
a sure foothold m Italy The p eace of Cambrai (1529) provided 
that Franas should abandon Naples, Milan, and the N ether- 
l ^ds , but tlie ces sion of Burgundy was no longer msisted upon 
Francis proceeded to celebrate his marnage with the emperor’s 

sister ■ 

*"*Eight years of warfare had left Charles V and the Habsburg 
family unquestionable masters of Ita ly Napl es was under 
C harles’s dir ect government For Milan he received 
the homage of Sforza The Media pop e, whose family predonu- 
he had restored in Florence, was now his ally Charles 
visited Italy for tlie first time m 1529 to view his terri- 
tories, and at Bologna (15 30) received from the pope’s hands the 
anaent iron cro wn of Lombard Ital y and the impenal aown of 
Rome It wa s the last pa p al c oronation oLa-ruler-of-rhe-Holy 
Roman Empire 

" prCambrai proved but a truc e, and war between 
Charles and Franas repeatedly blazed forth Franas made 
strange alhances in order to create all possible trouble for the*" 
emperor, — S cotla nd. S wed en, Denm ark, the £ lttcanan -T.urks. 
even tlie.rebeUious-Erotestant-pnnGes- within-the-ein pire, There 
were spasmodic campaigns between 1536 and r.i;3g^d between ^ 
15^2 and 1544, and after tl^death of Francis and the abdication , 
of CharlesTIKF'fo^eT’s'son, H^ry 11 (1547-15^9), contmued 
the conflict, newly begun m 1552, until the conclusion of the 
t reaty of Cateau-Cambr6sis m 1559 , by winch the H absbu rgs 
rp faiTipit tiieir hold upon Ital y. wluTc France, by the occupation . 
of the important bishoprics of Met z, Tou l, and Verd un, extended 
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Eesults 
of the 
Wars 
between 
Charles V 
and 

Francis I 


iier Eortheastem frontier, at the expense of the empire, toward 
the Rhine River ^ 

/ In^ectly, the long wars occasioned by the pe rsonal riva lry 
/ of Charles and Franas had o ther, resul ts than Habsljur£jpre- 
dnminnnce in Italy and French PA-p anSlon toward s the 
Rhin e They preserved a “balance of pow er” and( 
prevented the incorporation of the French monarchy 
mto an obsolescent empire They rendered easiCT the 
ns p. nf the Ottoman powe r in eastern Europe, and( 
-Fr ench alhance with the Turks pave French ^tra de 
a nd enterprise a deaded lea d.m.t he Ley ant Thej' also per- 
mitted the comparatively f ree growth of Protestantism ini* 
Germany 

^Stoe sinister to Charles V than his wars with the French was 
the advance of the Ottoman Turks Under their greatest sultan, 
S uleiman II. theMafynficcnt (i^go-igdd ), a contem- 
Turiasii porarj' of Charles, the Turks were rapidly extendmg 
their sway The Black w'as practically a Turkish 
lake , and the whole Euphrates valley, wuth Bagdad, had lallen 
into the sultan’s power, now estabhshed on the Persian Gulf 
and m control of all of the andent tr ade-routes to the Ea st 
The northern coasts of Afnca from Egjpt to Algeria acknOT]- 
edged the supremacj' of Suleiman, w'hose sea power m the Medi- 
terranean had become a factor to be reckoned with in European 
pohtics, threatening not only the islands but the great Clmstian 
countries of Jt aly and Sp am The Veaetians were dnven from 
the hjgrea and from the l Egean Isla nds , only Cypnis, Crete, and 
Malta survived m the Mediterranean as outposts of Christendom. 

Suleiman devoted many years to the extension of his power 
m Europe, sometimes m al hance with the French king, some- 
Snieiman times U pon his own initiat ive, — and with almost un- 
broken success In 1521 he declared w'ar against the 
k mg of Hung ary on the pretext that he had received no 
Hunganan congratulations on his accession to the throne He 
besieged and captured Belgrade, and m 1526 on the field of 
Mohacs his forces met and overwhelmed the Hunganans, whose 


It was during this war that in 1558 the French captured Calais from the Eng 
hsh, and thus put an end to Enghsh temtonal holdings on the Contment The 
Enghsh Oucen Maty was the wife of Phihn H of Snauu 
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ki ng was killed •with the flower of the Himganan ch ivalry Tie 
battle of Mohacs marked the extinction of an independent and 
united Hungarian state, Ferdinand of Habsburg, brother of 
Charles V, claimed the kingdom, Suleiman was m actual pos- 
session of fully a third of it The sultan’s army carried the, war 
into Au stria and ULIS^Q bombar ded and invested Vie nna, but 
so vahant was the resistance offered that after three weeks the 


siege was abandoned Tivelve years later the greater part of 
Hungary, including the a ty of Budap est, became a i'urkish 
province, and m many places churches were turned mto mosqu es 
In I !;47 C harles V and Ferdmand were compelled-ta-XecoinuM 
th e Turkish conquests in Hun gary, and tlie latter agreed to pay 
the sultan an annual tribute of 30,000 ducats Suleiman not 
only thwarted every attempt of his rivals to recover their terri- 
tories, but remamed throughout his life a constant menace to 
the security of the hereditary dommions of the Habsburgs 
At the very time when Charles V was encountering these 
grave troubles m admmistermg his scattered hereditary posses- 
sions and m wagmg war now with the French and ^ 

now with the Mohammedans, he likewise was saddled ^ 


with problems pecuhar to the government of his em- 
pire ^ad he been able to devote all his talent and 
enerey to tiie domestic- a ffairs of the Holy Roman 
En mire, he might have contrib uted potently to the estabhsh-j 
ment of a compact German stat^ It should be borne m imncfl 
that when Charles V was elected emper or m i.SiQ. the Holy 
R oman Empire was virtuallv restricted to German-speak mg 
peoples, and tliat the national unifications of England, France, 
and Spain, already far advanced, pomted the path to a similar 
pohtical evolution for Germany Why should not a modem 
a irman national Stat e have been created coextensive 
with the medieval empire, a state which would have of 
mcluded not only the twenbeth-century German Em- 
pire, but Austna, Holland, and Belgium, and winch, a NaUonai 
stretchmg from the Baltic to the Adnatic and from 
the Enghsh Channel to the Vistula, would have domi- 
nated the continent of Europe throughout the whole modem era? 
There were certainly gra ve d ifficulties m the way, but grave 
difficulties had also been encountered m consohdatmg France ox 
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Spain, and the difference was rather of degree than of kind. 
In eveQ’- other case a str ong monar ch had o vercome fe udal 
princes and a mbitious nob les, had ' depnved cities of many 
of their hberties, had trampled upon, or tampered with, the 
pm-ileges of representative assemblies, and had enforced in- 
ternal order and secunt3- In e\ery such case the monarch 
had commanded the support of important popular elements 
and had directed his major efforts to the realization of naffonal 
aims 


I National patnotis m was not altogether lacking among Ger- 
|nans of the smteenth centurj' Thej were consdfluS-flLa-Com- 
mon langu age which was already becommg a \ ebicle of hter ary 
e spression They were consaous of a co mmoD tradiii nn anrl of 
a co mmon natio nality Thej* recognized, in^'lHy cases, the 
absurdly a ntiquated character of their noliiiral and 

a rdently longed ^fTel orms In fact, the trouble m'th the Ger- 
mans was not so much the lack of thought about pohtical reform 
as the actual conflicts between various groups concerning the 
method and goal of reform Germans despised ft)e Holy Roman 


Empir e, much as F renchmen abhorred the meninry brfSffl nT 
sooetj’ , but Germans were not as unanimous as Frenchmen in 
advocating the estabhsfament of a strong national monarchi 
In Germany were ptmees f ree ati es. an fkmg hts. ~ all nadonal- 
istic after a fashion, but all Cjuarrehng with each other and with 

th eir nominal sovere ign ' — .. 

The emperors themselves were the onij’’ smeere and consistent 
champions of t;entrahzed_mti nar.chical power, but the emperors 
n ere probably less patri otic than any one else m the 
Roman Empire C harles V would neier ab an- 
Strengitlieii- don his pretensions to world power in order to becom e 
a strong monarch over a single n ab^ Early m~his 
Power reign he declared that “no monarch}’ was comparable 
t qjie Roman Emp ire Tlmtli e ' WhOlfe V orm -S a g once 
KatiDual obt^'ed, and Lnnst Himself had paid it honor and 
obedience Unfortunately it was now only a shadow 
of what it had been, but he hoped, with the help of 
ttose powerful countries and affiances which God had granted 
rais e It to Its andent glo ry ” Charl es V labored fo r an 
of person^ power sot only Jn fS»rTnQnv hiif oler-e -iTw 
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Netlierlands, in Spain, and in I taly . and with the vast impen al 
ambition of Charles the idearof creating a national monarchy 
on a strictl y "G erman^ basis \yas in '^a]^t!gHflict’^"rChat les V | 
c ouffno't.'certaiiily would not, pose simply as a German king — f 
a naJUonaLlfiader ‘ ^ — • ' 

these Qicnmstantcs the po' weTM German p nncRs, m 
d ehnng th c-cmDcrorlsL^nthQntY and m prgmatmg-disniptive 
t endencies m tlie Holy Roman Empi re, were enabled to 
lay the blame at the feet of their unpatnotic sovereign among Uio 
and tliereby arouse Jn their behalf a g ood deal p f Ger- 
ma p national sen timent Jn^choosmg Charles V to 
be tlieir emperor, tlie princely electors m 1519 had demanded 
tli.at Germnn nr Latin should be the official language of the Ho ly 
Roman Empir e, that impenal office s should be open only to^^ 
Geiman s. tli^ the various pnnees, sliould not be subject to any 
f oreign pohtical lunsdic tion, that no foreign troop s should serve 
in impenal w ars ivithout die approval of the^ Diet, and that 
Charles should confirm tlie sove reign nghts of all the p nnees 
and appoint from tlieir number a Cfluncil..pf Regency (Reichs- 
regttiKiil) to share in his government 
In accordance witli an agreement reached by a Diet held at 
Worms in njz i, t he Counal of Regency was c reated Most of 
Its tventy-three members were named by”anJTepre- 
sented tlie interests ot, the German princes Here council 


might be the s tartmg-pomt toward a closer po htical 
union of the Geman-speakmg people, it omy a certain 
amount of financial independen ce could be secured to the Counal 
The propo^l on this score was a most promising one , it was to 
s upport the new impenal admimstra tion, not, as formerly, by 
lei^ng more or less voluntary contnbutions on the vanous 
states, but by e stablishing a kind of customs-umo n {ZoUveretn) 
and imposmg on foreign importations a tarili lor revenue Tins 
"hnwwrpr thp'tTerman burghers raiseJ angry prot ests, the 
merchants and traders of the Hanseatic tow ns insisted j,j 
that the proposed fiiianaal burden would fall on them to trnify 
and destroy their bosmess , and their protests ivere 
potent enough to bring to n ought the princes ’ plan Thus the 
government was forced agam to resort to the l evy of spe aal 
finanaal contnbutions, — an eiqiedient which usudly'put the 
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emperor and the Counal of RegeDC3’ at the mercy of the m ost 
s elfish and least patnoPc of the German pri nces 
More truly patriotic as a dass than Uerman prmc es or Ger- 
man burgheis were.tbe German kni ghts those gentlemen of 
Habonaiism M'top and of the road, who, usually poor in 
among the pocket though s tout of h eart, looked down from their 
Eigh-perched castles with badly disgmsed contempt 
upon the vulgar tradesmen of the town or beheld witli 
anger and jealousy the encroachments of neighboring princes, lay 
and ecdesiasPcal, more wealthy and powerful than themselves 
Es peaallv against the pr mces the kmghts contended, sometimes 
under the form s of J aw, more often by force and njplence and 
all the barbarous accompamments of private tvarfare and per- 
sonal feud Some of the kmghts were well educated and some 
had hterarj’ and scholarly abihbes , ^hardlj* any one of them was 
a fnend of jubhc order Yet practically all tlie knights were 
mten selj' proud of their German nabonah ty. It was the knights, 
who, undCT the leadership ot such fierj'^ patriots as Ulnch vo n 
Hutte n and Franz von Sickm gen, h^ forcefully contnbuted in 
t.s iQ to the imperial election of Charl es' V. a German Habsburg, 
m preference to non-uerman candidates such as Franas I of 
France or Henrj^ Viii of England For a brief period Charles V 
leaned heainly upon tlie German kmghts for support m his 
struggle with prmces and burghers , and at one time it looked 
as if the knights m union with the emperor would succeed in 
curbmg the power of the prmces and m laymg the foundabons of 
a stro ngly centrahzed nabonal German mon archy 
But at the enbeal moment Pr otestanbsm arose m Germa ny, 
mar king a cleavage between the kniehtlv leaders and the em- 
Rise of ESiPr To knights like Ulrich von Hutten and Franz 
tuthenm- Sickmgen the final break in 1520 between Martin 
in°ihe liUlher and t he pope seemed to assure a separation of 

Knights Ge rmany from Ital y and the ereebon of a pecuh ar 

posed German Chnstiamty about which a truly na- 

Ctoiesv tionalsta te cou ld be build ed Asa class the knights ap- 
plauded Luther and rejoiced at the rapid spread of liis 
teadmgs throughout Jaemianyu On the other h and. Charlesjlf 
I&njsiued _a^pman CaSphc„ Not only was h^bjellj’’ attacied 
to the religion of Ins fathers tlgough personal trainmg and belief. 
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of the spa^mniRr. aid which Frand s. the Catholic king of Fr^ ce. 
g ave to the Protestants in Ger many, contn buted indirectlv to 
the s pread of Eutfaerams m Li the last year of Charles’s” rule 
(isss) the pr ofession of theLutberan faitl^o n the part of German 
prmces was placed by the p eace of Augsbu rg * on an equal foot- 
vath that of the Cathohc rehgio n Protestantism among ^e 
I tGeman prmces proved a dismtegratmg, rather than a unifjr- 
» mg, factor of national life The nse of Protestantism nas t lie 
la st straw which broke German nationa hsm 
''With England the relations oi Charles V were interesting but 
not so important as those alread}' noted with the Germans, the 
Charles V Turks, and the French At first m practical alhance 
and Eng- nith theimpetuousself-wille dHenn^V HI (1509-1547), 
whose wife — Cather me of Aragon — was the em- 
peror’s aunt, Charles subsequently b roke off fnendly relati ons 
when the E nehsh so vereign asked tlie pope to declare his mar- 
riage null and ^o^d Cliaiies prevailed upon Uht bone to 'ttenv 
Henr3'’s request, and the schism which Henry then created 
between the Cathohc Church in England and the Roman See 
mcreased the emperor’s bitterness ' Ton ards the cl ose of Heniv ^’s 
reign rela tions unproA'ed agam, but it was not until the acces- 
sion of Charles’s cousin, hfa iw ('ic-fwgc Sl. to the EngUsh 
throne that really cordial fnen ds hip was restor ed To this 
QueenMar)', C harles V. marned ius son ^d successor Ph ihp 
At length exhausted by his mamfold labors, Charles V re- 
solved to divide his donumons between his brother Ferdinand 
Abdication and his son. Phdip and to retire from government In' 
c£ cbades V the . HalLoLthe Golden Fleece at Bruss els on 25 Octo- 
ber, 15 55, he for mall}'- abdicated me so\Wei gnty of his beloved 
Ne ther lands Turning to the representative, he ^d “ Gentle- 
men, you must not be astomshed if, old and feeble as I am in all 
my members, and also from the love I bear you, I shed some 
tears ” At least m the Netherlands the love was reaprocal In 
1516 he r esigned the Spamsh and Itahan crow ns," and spent his 
last years m preparation for a future world He died m 1558 , 
Personally, Charles V had a prominent lower jaw and a thm, 

* See bdow, p 136 

"He made over to Ins brother all his impenal authority, though he nominally 
rctamed the crown of the Holy Roman Empire until 1558 
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p ale f ace, relieved by a inde forehead and bright, flashing eyes 
He was well formed and dignified in app eamnre Inxharaster, 
he was slow and at times both irresolute and obstina te, but he| 
had a Inch sense of du ty, h onest intentio ns, go od soldier ly qi^- 
ties, and a lar ge amount of cold common sense Though not 
hi ghly educ ated, he was well read an d gem unely appreciativ e of 
musi c and pa inting " 

PHILIP 11 AND THE PREDOMINANCE OP SPAIN 

For a century and a half after the retirement of Charles V in 
i<;s6, ye hear of two brandies of the Habsburg family — the 
Spani sh Habsbur gs and tlie Austnan Habsbur gs, de- 
scended respectively from Pliilip 11 and Fefdmand uisHabs- 
Bv tlie terms of the division, Ferdinand, the brother 

^ hentance 

of Charles, received tlie compact fanuJy possessions m 
tlie East — Austna and its dependenaes, Bohemia, that porbon 
of Hungarv not occupied by the Turks, and the btle of Holy 
Roman Emperor, — while th e remainder went to Charles’s son, 
Plulip II, — Spam, tlie NetlicrlandV, Franche Comt6 (the eastern 
part of Burgundy), the Two Siahes, Milan, and the American 
colonies 

Over the history of Ferdinand and his immediate successors, 
we need not tarry, because, aside from efforts to p reserve, reli- 
gi ous peace and tl ic family’s pohucal pr edommance withm the 
empire and to reco ver Hungary from the Tu rks, it is hardly 
essential But in western Europe PhiljjiJI for a variety of 
reasons became a figure of world-\ndc importan ce we must 
exanune his career 

Few characters m history have ehated more widely_ cpntrg'- 
dictorv esbmate s-lb an Pjiih pj Represented by many Risti. 
cstant writers as a yjilain, dwgot, and bigot, he has cbaracter 
h7;;.n ' extoricT by patriotic 55amards_ as_P hihp the 
Great, diampion of religion and These con- 

flicting opimons are derived from different views which may be 
taken of tlie value and inherent wortli of Phihp’s pohaes and 
methods, but what those pohcies and methods were there can be 
no doubt In the first place, PhiiigH^pnzedJ^am as his nabve v- 
^country and his main_pqssession — m marked contrast to his 
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father, for he himself had been b om in Spa in and had resided 
there dur ing almost all of his hfe — and he was determined 
to make Spam the greatest country m the world In the second 
place, JPhihp II was s mcerely and piously attached to Cath oh' 
..asm ; he abhorred Protestantism as a blasphemous rendmgni the 
seamlpss garment of the Church , and he set his heart uponJ he 
u niversal tnumnh of his f aith If, by any chance, a question 
should anse between the a dvantage of Sp am and the best in- 
t erests of the Churc h, the for mer must be sacrificed relen tlessly 
t o the latter Such was the sovereign’s stem idea l seem- 
ihg' failurVof his pohaes could shake hi ft belief id their fun da- 
mental excellence tnat whatever he did _ was done for., the 
greaia glory Df God, that success or fadure depended upon the 
'inscrutable will of the Almighty and not.upondumself, were his 
gmding convictions, which he transmitted to his Spanish suc- 
cessors Not only was Phihp a man of principles and idea ls, but 
he was possessed of a boundless capaatv_fot,jvotk and jn i n-, 
d omitable will He pre ferred tact and hplomacy^to wa r and. 
prowess of an ns. though he was quite mlli^ to order his troops 
_ to battle if the object, in his opinion, was nght He was per- 
sonally l ess accustomed to the sword than to the p en, and no 
clerk ever toiled more mdustnously at ^s papers than did this 
kmg. From early mormng until far mto the mght he bent over 
^minutes and reports and other business of kmgcraft Naturally 
‘ca utious and reserved , he was (hgnified and pnncely in pubh c 
In his priyatejife,„he.w as ordej y. and cTtremelv affectionat e to 
. his family and servants I^yilty was Philip’s best attnbutS 

was a less happy side to 9ie’3iaiScter’'of Phihp II His 
f ree use of the Inquisit ion in order to estiipate heresy through- 
out his domimons has rendered him m modem eyes an embodi- 
' ment of bigo^j and pitolerancej but it must be remembered that 

r he hved tn ah essentially in tolerant a ge, when rehgious perse- 
cution was stock m trade of Protestants no less than of Catho- 
hcs It is hkewise true that he constantly employed craft and 
deceit and was ready to make use of assiissmatiou ldr political 

, purposes, but this too was in accordance with the temper of the 

times . lawyers then taught, following the precepts of the famous 
histonan and pohtical philosopher, Maduavelh, that C hnstiVu 
morahty is a gtude' for private conduct rather than for^^Alk 
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( business, and that “the Pnnce’ maj' act above the lavi’S m 
o^£jto projnote the pubhc good.'iid even such famous Protes- 
tan t leaders as CohgnyandWilham the Silent entered intomurder 
plots But when all due allowances have been made, the stu- 
dent cannot help feeling that the purpose of Phihp II wouldj 
have been served better by the enyplojonent of means .other th^^ 
persecution and murder 

'The reign of Phihp II co^ ered appro-omately the se cond h^ of 
the sivteenth ^nturj' (1 ^5^-159^ ) In his efforts to make Spain 
the ^eatest pow er m thevvorlaand to restore the umty pn,i,ienis 
of “Christendom, he was doomed to failure The chief 
Pr-'tiinu-fnr the failiure is simple the number .and 
K' ariety of the problems and protect s with wluch Phihp U w-as 
■concerned It was a ca se of jaeSiug 
many pies — he was cruelly burned Could Phihp II have de- 
vdlea^all'his energies to one thing at a Pme, he might concav- 
ably ha\’c had greater success, but as it was, he must dnide his 
attention betw’een supennsmg the c omply ato imstration of 
his alread) wnde dommions. and annexihgjn addition ,tb£J»o”vV- 
.archv ani empwe ot Sgal, between promoPng a ^^gormisCa 
co mmercial and coiomafpoHc y' and sigpressmg a stubboraj-q^ 
v^lt in the Netherlands, between c hampigmng .C atholicism iiyBj 
Botfi'EnEland and hlrance and ^otecS^I^SsI^H^Ia^^^; 
fiCe victorious fl 5 irimm 53 bis It was this mulPphat)^ of mtef- 
este that parali zed’ tKrJHIght of the Spaiusli monarA, yet eaA 
one of his foreign actiwUes was epodud in the 
countrj' affected We shall therefore bnefly renew Phihp s 

F^hp n inhented_ a n um b e r 

h;, H semmte pobtlcal msUtub ons^ld-CUStegs Kebehe%edi 
n afadhd umficaUon, at Iwst of ^ am National ^' , 

fic ation imphed umfom^ y, and umlormity imph d 
creater power of the croivn So Phih^sought 10 _ 

aer thewCrkol hisgieaCgrandparents Ferdinand ' 

absolutism and umfomuty became hi s watchwords m 
-Politically Pffi Sjmadeno^ESig^^ 
m u the Cdrt ^on legislat mn, imd. al^diough he 
toWsSrSxSr^T^bhshed the rule that 
werr to ' b ’ e 'TSSdered as granted m peipetmty and as consntut- 
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ing th e ordinan'^ revenue of the cro wn He te eated the tioble s 
as ornamental rather than useful, retiring them from royal omces 
"in fa vor of Iaw^^eIS dtSS: sub sendent members of the mid dle 
class All business was conducted by corresponden ce and with a 
final referee to the king, a nd t he natural result was endle ss 
dday 

Finandally^and economically the period was imfortunate for 
Spain 7'he huroen oi ttie Host ot loreign enterprises fell wi th 
Spain under C Tushmg Weight Upon the S pamish kmedom -and-Partic- 
iMip n ul arly upon Cas tile Sragon, whicl i was poor a nd 
Economic jealous of its own nghts, would give httle The m- 
c ome from the i\e t herlahils'."S t nrst lar ge, was stopped by the 
revolt 'ihe Itahan states Sardy paid expens es The revenue 
from the Amencan mines, which has been greatlv exaggerated. 

ennehed the pockets of mdividuals rather than the treason' of 

the state In S pam its elt. dfe^greateFlbart of the land was 
.owned by the ec clesiastiad corporations and the no bles, who were 
exempt from taxation but were intermittently fleeced More- 
over, t ^e ro per cent tax on all sales — the alcabala * — gradually 
paraly^ all native industnal enterprise. And the persecution 
of wealthy and mdustrious Jews and Moors diminished the re- 
sources ot the kingdom spatn,,at,t &e dose of the centun'f w as 
o n the verge of bankrup tcy 

la re haous matters J^Edip 11 aimed at uniform adherence, t o 
t he doctrines of the Roman , C'athohc Church He felt, like so 
Spam and« of Ms contemporaries, that dispantj’ of behef 

Philip 11 among subjects would imperil a state B oth fr om 
Religious poh tical moti ves an d from religious zeal Phip was a 
C athohe. 'He’SerdoreaSinsedAe pope, watdtedrnSinteresr' 
the proceedmgs of the g reat Couadl of Tre nt which was engaged 
with the reformation of the Church,” and labored for the ftiurap h 
o f his.rehgon not onlj' in his own dominions and in France , but 
also in Polan d, in Kno-IaTid, and eve n, m iScaniliu avia In ispam 
Ihe strengthened the Inquisition Md used it as a tool of royal 
^ despotism 

Territonall y Phihp H desired to complete pohtical unit}' in 
the peninsula by co cibimng the crown of Portugal with those o f 
C gstile and Aragon He himself was closelj’^ related to the 
^ See above, p S7 ®Seebdow,pp 158 ff. 
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Portuguese royal fanuly, and m 1580 he laid formal claim to 
t hat kingdo m The duke of Brag anza, whose claim was Better 
✓ than Philip’s, was boughTolTliy nnincnse grants and 
the^oUhlr]? was overrun by Spanish troops Phihp union rf 
cridea^ ored to placate the Portuguese by full recogni- 
tion of their constitut ional nghts and in p^Elicular 
b y favoring the lesser nobihty or country gen try Although 
the monarchies and vast colonial possessions of Spam and Portugal 
were thus jomed for sixty years under a common lung, the ar- 
rangement never commanded any affection m Portugal, with the 
result that at the first opportumty, m i6ao. Portuguese mdepen d- 
ence was restored under th e leademhip of the Braganaa fan^y 
“IJie most serious dm mKHc difiicul tv which Philip tiad tolace 
was the revolt of the rich and populous Netherl ands, which we 
shall discuss presently But with other revolts the 
king had to contend In his efforts to stamp out agsinst 
heresy and necuhar customs among the descendants < 

of the Moors who sUll lived in the southern part of 
Spain, Pluiip aroused armed opposition The Monscos, as they 
were called, struggled desperately from to 1570 to reestab- 
hsh the independence^ Gran ada This rebelhon was suppressed 
with great cruelty, and the surviving MoOscqs were forced to 
find new homes in less favored parts of Spam unfal their final 
expulsion from the country m 160 0 Revolt of, Aragon 11^1591 
was put dovm by a Ca stihan ar my, the constitutional rights of 
Ara gon were diminished an d the kingdom was reduceU :o a 
gr eater measure of submiss ion 

The causes thaUed-tO-ihejevoltmt the Netherlands may be 
stated as'Wdd ril Finanaal, The burdensome taxssjvhich 
C harles V h ad laid upon the country were inCTeased 
by Phihp II and often apphed to dgfray the CTgn ses otuie 
of other pa] :tS-oLJh.tL.&;tWslu^fi§§ggSL^ Further 
more, the resjzu^ons which Phihp imposed upon causes 
Dutch conunerce'in the mterest pf_t bat of Spam 
threatened to mterfere seriously with the wonted economic 
prosperity of the Netherlands (s) P^tjeaJ- Phihp II sought 
to c entrahze authontv m the Netherlan ds and dpspotically de- 
pnved the aties and nobles of many of their.traitional privi- 
leges Phihp'rgyeryisited the country m person after i 559 , and, 
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^ intrusted ,his_arbitiaiv go^’emment to regents and to S|^‘ 
iards rather than to native leaders The sdons of the old and 
proud noble families of the Netherlands naturally resented being 
supplanted in lucrative and honorable public offices by persons 
■whom they could regard only as upstarts (3) Rehaous De- 
spite the rapid and universal spread of Cal^•inist^c Protestentism ^ 
throughout the northern provinces Philip was resolved to force 
Catholicism upon all of lus subjects He increased theTiumber 
of bishoprics, decreed acts of uniformity and m_a vigorous \ray 
utilized the Inquisition to canj- his pohcj- into effect. (4) 
sonal. The Dutch and Flemish loved Charles V because he had 
Keen bom and reared among them and alwaj'u conadered thdr 
countn- as his native land Phihp 11 was bom and brought up 
in Spam He spoke a langua^ foreign to the Netherlands, and ^ 
bj' their inhabitants he was thought of as an ahen 
At first the opposition in the Netherlands was directed chiefly 
against the Inquisition and the presence of Spanish garrisons in 
t he tow ns The regent. Sl argaret of Par ma. P Mflp ’s 
cC P&rcna b ag-ast er. endeaAored to banish pubUc discontent by 
^ Spanish troops were withdra'wa 

and certam unpopular officials were dismissed But 
influential noblemen and burghers banded themselves together 
earlj' in 1566 and pres.ented to the regent ^Margaret a petit ion, 
in •ahicK.‘'irhile prot esting their lo-i-a lty. they expressed fear of a 
ge neral revolt and begged that a special einbas^~ be sen t to 
Philip to urge upon hirn the uprpssity nt ahf<li <;hin ff thp Tnqing;!- 
Pon and of redressing their other grievances The regent at 
first disquieted by the pePtioners, was reassured by one of ber 

I ad\’isers, who exclaimed, “liliat, Madam, is jymr .ffighness 
afraid of these be^ars (cw ■*" Henceforth the chief 

opponents Pf-Plnhp’s policies m the Netherlands humorously 
labeled themselves “ Be^urs and assumed the emblems of 
common beggmg, the wallet and the bowl The fashion spread 
quickly, and the “Beggars” insignia were eveij-where to be seen, 
worn as trinkets, especially in the large towns In accordance 
"mth the “Beggars'” peption, an e mbassy tvas dispatrbpH to 
Spa m to lay the gneiunces before Philip H 

ii at first promised to abohsh the InquisiPon in the 
Netherlands, but soon repented of lus promise. For meanwhile 
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mobs of fanatical Protest ants, far more r adical than the re- 
sp ectable '"beggars, ” were rushing to aims, Ireakmg 'into 
C atholic churche s, wrec king the alta rs, smashing the 
images to pieces, p rofaning monasteries, anfl showing 
in their retaliation, as much violence as their enemies Hether- 
had shown cruelty in persecution. In August, 1566, ^7^1573 
this sacrilegious iconoclasm reached its dimax in the 
irreparable ruin of tlie magnificent cathedral at Antw erp. Philip 
replied to these acts, which he interpreted as disloyalty, by send- 
ing (i567)_Ms_most_^mousgraeral, the duke of Alva, into the 
Netherlands with a large army and with instructions to cow the 
p eople into submis sion. Alva proved himself quite capable of 
understanding and e.\ecuting his master’s wishes: one of his 
first acts was tlie creation of a “Coundl of Troubles,’,’ an arbi- 
jtrary tribunal which tried cases ot treason and which operated 
jso notoriously as to merit its popular appellation of the “.Coun- 
fci l of Bloo d.” During the d uke’s stay of six years, it has been 
estimated that eight thousand person s were executed, including 
the counts of Egmont and Horn, t hirty thousan d were despoiled 
of their property, and o ne hundred thousan d quitted the coun- 
try. Alva, moreover, le vied an enormous tax of one -tenth upon 
the price of merchandise soi^ As the tax was collected on 
several distinct processes, it absorbed at least seven-tenths of 
the value of certain goods — of doth, for instance! The tax, 
together with the lawless confusion throughout the country, 
meant the destruction of Flemish manufactures and trade. It 
was, therefore, quite natural that the burgesse s of the southern 
Netherlands, Catholic though most of them were; should unite 
with the nobles and with the Protestants of the North in opposing 
Spanish tyranny. The_ whole country was now called to arms. 

One of the principal noblemen of the Netherlands was a Ger- 
man, William of Nassau, prince of Orange.^ He had 
been governing the provinces of Holland and Zeela nd the saent, 
when Alva arrived, but as he was already at the 
point of accepting Protestantism he had prudently 
retired into Germany, leaving his estates to be confiscated by 

^William (iS33“i534), now commonly called “the Silent.“ There appears 
to be no contemporaneous justification of the adjective as applied to him^ but the 
misnomer, once adopted by later writers, has insistently clung to him. 
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flip ?;p anisTi gn-^-fi mor Certain trifling successes of the insurgents 
now called I\’ilhain back to head the popular movement. For 
many years he bore the brunt of the war and proved himself 
not onl}‘ a resourceful general but an able diplomat and a who le- 
sou led pat riot He eventually gaine d t^ adnnration and We 
of the whole.Dutch people 

fir st armed forces of William of Orange were easily routed 
by Alra, but m 1569 a far more menacing situation was presented 
rht“Sui In that year WuUiam began to char ter corsairs and 
Beggais” pnva teers to prey upon Spanish shipping These 
“Sea^Beggars,’’ as they were called, were mo stly wild and law - 
less desperado s who stopped at nothmg in their hatred of Catho- 
hcs and Spamards • they earl}' laid the foun dations of Put di 
ma ritune pow er and at the same tone proved a constant torment 
to iOva Thej" made frequent incursions into the numerous 
waterwaj-s of the Netherlands and perpetually fanned the embers 
af revolt on land Gradually WTlham collected new armies, 
Khich more and more successfully defied Alva 
The harsh tactics of Alva had faded to restore the Netherlands 


to Phihp's con trol, a nd mjt.»;7.s Alva was replaced m the regency 
Ey the more pohtic Requesens, who contmued the 
“ spaash Struggle as best he could but with even less success 
than Alva Soon after Requesens’s death in 1^6, the 
eahon of Spanish army in the Netherlands, lef t without oa v or 
food, mutimed and inflicted such horrible indignities 
u^n several aties, notably Antwerp, that the sa\'age 
attack is called the “ S panish f^u rv.'* Depu ties of all the sev en- 
te en provinces at once concluded a n agreement, termed the 
Pa oScation of. Ghen t (r5761, by which thery^ mntuaJiy guaran- 
teed resistance to’^e SpanMi until the king should abo lish the 
Inquisition and restore their oldtime hberties 
Then Pbihp H tried a p ohci~ of concessio n, but the new gover- 
nor, the dasl^g Don John of Austri a, fresh from a great naval 
^■ictOIy over the Turks, soon discovered that it was too late to 
reconcde the Protestants ‘RlUiam the Sflent was waiy of the 
Spanish offers, and Don John died in 157S without having 
achieved verj’ much. — 

But Phi% II wa s not without some success in the Nether- 
lands He was fortunate in having a particularly determined 
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and tactful governor in the country from ii;78 to rsq2 m the 
I person of Ai«gander .'.Fajne Se^TifaE-tiH?a 3 ^ — Rlrtllfn tiy -min. 
ghng war and mplomacy, Famese s^ucceeded in sowing 
^ discord between tlie norUiem and southern provinces Duke of’ 
jQiq,fomierjw^re_Dntch,Ji:alyinist, and ^ommeraal , 
the latter were Flemish and Walloon, Cathohc, and mdustrial 
The ten southern provinces imght eventually have more to fear 
from the North than from contmued umon with Spam, their 
representatives, therefore, signed a defensive league 
at A rr as m 1579 for the protection ol the (JathoJic re- 
lifflon and ivith the avowed purpose of enectm g a and the 
reco nahation witli Philip II In the same year the 
northern provinces agreed to th e Union of Utrecht , (isis) 
bmdmg themselves together “a s if they were o ne 
provmce” to mamtam their n^ts and hberties “with DWaion of 
hfe-blood and goods” agamst S panish tvrann v and to 
grant co mplete freedom of worship and of reh gious 
o pmion throughout tte cont'^eration .In this* way the Pacifi- 
cation of Ghent was nullified and the Netherlands were spht mto 
two parts, each gomg its own way, each developing its own his- 
tory The southern portion was to remam m Habsburg hands for 
over two centuries, bemg successively termed “Spa nish Neth er- 
lands” and “A ustnan Nether lands” — rouglily speakmg, it is 
wlmt to-day we call Belgium The nortliem portion was to 
become f ree and mdepende nt. and, as the “ U mted .Provi nces " 
or simply “Holland,” to take its place among the nations of the 
world F or a considerable penod of tune Hphaijtl was dRstiperl 
to be more“prosRerous than Belgium The latter suffered more 
gnevonsljrtllan the'tormer trom the actual hostihties , and the 
Dut ch, by closmg the River Scheldt a nd dommatmg the adjacent 1 
seas, dealt a mortal blow at the industnal and commeraal su-- 
premacy of Antwerp and transferred the chie f trad e and business- 
of all the Netherlands to their own aty of Amsterdam 
For many years the struggle dragged on At times it seemed 
probable that Famese and the Spamar ds would overcome the 
North by force as they had obtamed the South by diplomac y 
But a vanet v_of.jeaspns. explam the ultimate success of the 
Dutch Th e nature of iiie country rendered ordmary cam-/| 
pnigTung very difiScult — the network of canals constituted^ 
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Tia. ^ira1 lines of defense and the cutting of the dikes mig ht 
easi ly imperil an invading ar my Agam. the seaianng pr o- 
p ensities ol the Dut cli stimulated them to fifoufSd 
Imcreasmg number of privateers which constantly 
Success of priced upon Spanish commerce it was not long be- 
fore this traffic grew important and legitimate, so that 
m the foUowmg century Amsterdam became one of the greatest 
aties of the world, and Holland assumed a promment place among 
commercial and colomal nations Thirdly, tlie employment of fo r-; 
eign mercenan^mjhejinny of defense enabled the native popu- 
ladon to devot^the more time to peaceful pursmts, and, despite 
the" p^CTSiitehce of war, the Dut ch provmces inc rensed st eadily m 
^we alth and prospe rity Fourthly, the cautiou s Fabian p olicy of 
jW3%mthe Silent prevented the Dutch fromstakmg heavily upon 
ba_tdes,m the.open field Fifthly, the Dutch received a good deal 
fbf assistance J[om Protestants of Germany, England, and France 
, Fmatly, lifiihp II pursued too many great projects at once tq,be 


_able to brmg a single one to a satisfactory contusion his war 
Ijnth Queen Elizabeth of England and his interference m the affairs 
J)f France mextncably comphcated his plans m the Netherlands 
In i .s8i Phihp n pubhshed a ban aga mst Wilham of Oran ge, 
proclainung him a traitor and an outlaw and offeruig a reward 
to any one who would take him dead or ahve Wilham 
De^rabon rephed by his famous “ Apolo gy’-” to the charges 
of Dutch against him, but his practical answer to the kmg 
encof issi Act of Abiuration. by which at his persuasion 


of Dutch against him, but his practical answer to the kmg 
encof issi A ct of Abiuration . by which at his persuasion 

the representatives of the northern provmces, assem- 
bled a t The. Hague , solemnly proclaimed their separation from 
the crown of Spam, bro ke the royal seal of Phihp H , and declared 
the kmg depnved of allautnority over them We should call 
this Act of isSi-the Dutch declaration of mdependen ce It wa-s 
an augury ortfie defimtive result of the war 
Although Wil ham the Silent was assassmated by an agent o f 
Spam (i.'; 84). and Antwerp was captured from the Proteste nfs 
Recognibou the ability and genius of Famese did not avail 

of Dutch to make further headway agamst the Umted Provinces , 

jtadopead- pjyjjp stubborn to the end, positively refused to 
recognize Dutch mdependence In 1600 Philip TTT n f 
Spain consented to a twelve years' truce with tke States-General 
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of The-Hag ue^ In the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648) the Dutch | 
and Spaniards again became embroiled, and the freedom of the re- ! 
public was not recognized o ffidallv bv Spai n till the general peace 
of Wes tphalia in_i 648.^ 

The seven provinces, which had waged such long war with\ 
Spain, constituted, by mutual agreement, a c onfedera cy, each 
pres erving a distinct local government and administra tion, but^ 
all s ubject to a gen eral parliament — the atates-General — ' 
and to a stadtholder, or governor-general, an ofiElce which subse- ^ 
quently bec ame Keredlfary ih tKe'Orange family. Between the \ 
St ates-General and the stadthold er. a c onstitutional co nflict 
was carried on throughout the greater part of the seventeenth / 
century — the former, supported by well-to-do burghers, favor- i 
ing a greater measure of political democracy, the latter, upheld | 
by arist ocratically m inded nobles, laboring for the development E 
of mona rdilcal institutions under the Or ange family. 

Not only his efforts in the NetherlandFbut many other proj- 
ects of Philip II were frustrated by remarkable parallel develop- 
ments in the two national monarchies of JSngland,and 
Frarjce. Both these countries were naturally jealou s opposition 
and fearful of an undue e.vpansion of Spain, which of England 
nught upset the palance olpoweri Both states, from to the 
<) the&' geographirai locations, woidd normally be inimi- 
^cal to Philip li : England" tvould desire, from her island 
position, to destroy the monopoly which Spain claimed of th e 
carrying trade of the seas ; France, still encircled by Habsburg 
possMsions~ih bpam, Italy, and the Netherlands, would adhere 
to her traditional policy of allying herself with every foe of the 
Spanish king. Then, too, the papal authority had been rejected 
in England and s eriously quesrionea in Fr ance: PEUip’s crusafl- 
b ing zeal made him the champion of the Church in those coim- 
tries. For eccl^astical as well as for ec onomic and poli tical 
pugmses it seemed necessary to the Spanish king that he should 
bring Fr ance and En gland und er his direct infl uence. On their 
side, patnotic Frehcli and English resented such foreign interest 
in their domestic affairs, and the eventual failure of Philip reg is- 
te red a wonderful growth of national feeling among the peop les 
w ho victoriously contended again st him. |^e begmnings of, the 
^ See bdoWf p. 229. 
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, real modem greatness of France and England date from their 
s&ggle ■with Philip 11 

At the outset of his reign, Phihp seemed quite successful in 
his foreign relations As we have seen, he was in alhance w ith 
pijijpn England through his marriage mli Queen ^ary 
andMaiy T ^or ( 1553-1558) die had teiilporafily restored the 
Tndor EngfiS ChuTch to commumon with the Holy S ee, and 
was co nductmg her foreign pohc^^ m harm ony with Ph ihp’s — 
because of her husband she lost to thFFfehch the^w n of Cala is, 
the last Enghsh possession on the Continent (1558) Likewise, as 
has been said, P hihp n concluded with Franc e m 1559 the advan- 
ta geous t^eat^'^ of Cateau-Camb resis Sut~dunhg "ffiS'TSnsTIlng 
thirty years the tables were craipletely turned Both England 
and France ended bj' securmg respite from Spamsh interference. 

Mary Tudor died unhappj' and chi ldless m and the suc- 
cession of her sister Queen Elizabeth, ~ daughter of TT enry VTTT 
Philip n A nne Bolev n. altered, the relations between the 

Enghsh and Spanish courts Ehzabeth (1 558-1603 ) 
was possessed of an i mperio us, haughty, energetic 
chajacter, she had remarkable intelhgence and an absoSbmg 
patriotism She i nspired confiden ce in her advisers and respect 
among her people, so that she was commonly called “Good 
Queen Bess” despite the fact that her habits of dece it and 
doubl e-dealm g gave color to the French kmg’s remark that she* 
was the greatest bar m Christendom This was the woman 
with whom Phihp II had to deal , he tried many tactics in order 
to gam his ends, — all of them hopelessly unsuccessful ■ 

Phihp first p roposed matrim ony, but Elizabeth was very care- 
ful not to give herself, or England, such a master Then when > 
the queen declared herself a Protestant and showed no inchna- 
tion to assist Phihp m any of his enterprises, the Spanish kmg 
proceeded t o plot against her thr one He s iihsidirjjd Rom an 
.C^th.ohc pnests. es peoallv Tesm ts. who violated the laws of thd?^*, 
l^d He stir red up sedition and even went so far as to plarft>> 
Eliz abeth l s - assa s sinat ion. Many conspiraaes agamst the Eng- 
hsh queen cegteie djn &e person of the ill-starred Mary Stuar t.^, 
queen of Scotland, who was next m hne of succession to the 
Bn^sh throne and withal a Cathohc 


* Mary Stuart (1545-15871. 
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Spamsli pnh ries The stoij'' of the preparation and the fate of 
the InMncible Armada is almost too irell knoTni to require rep- 
The etition It nras m i .^SS, that there issued from the 

AraadA — 


wblcJl Up Lw uiat i-uuc ^^iul&lcuuulll jiicLu ever ueneia — 130 
ships, 8000 seamen, ig^po soldiers, the flower of the Spani^ 
chivalry In. the Netherlands it was to be jom ed by Alexa nder 
Famese with ^.-^.ooo^veteran troo ps But i n one important re; 
spect PMp had underestunated his enemy, he had counted 
upon a diiided country Now the attack upon England was 
mmiaTiI y.~natio nal. rather than rehgious, and Cathohcs \ned 
with Protestants in offenng aid to the queen it was a umtedj 
rather than a diiided nation which Phihp faced The English' 
fleet, composed of comparativel}' small and pa.«; i)v rianeuvered 
vessels, worked great havoc upon the ponderous and slow- 
moiing Spamsh galleons, and the wreck of the Armada nasj 
completed by jjmiaus_gale which tossed dii^fteF'ship upOT 
tEe'KcEs'bf northern Scotland Less than a third of the onginal 
expedition ever returned to Spain 
Plulip I I. had thus failed in his herculean effort against Eng- 
land He continued m small ways to annoy and to imtate 
Elizabeth He tried — without result — to mate the Cathoh cs 
o X.Ireland against ^e que en He exhausted his arsenals and his 
treasures m despamng attempts to equip a second and even a 
third Armada But he was doomed to bitterest disappointment, 
for_ two } ears before his death ait Engbsh fleet sacked big nn-n 
greatport.of C adiz The. war„mth England rumed the navy 
and the commerce of Spain The defeat of the Armada wds. 
England’s first title to commercial supremacy 
ItjvasJongjnamtamed that th&imderljdng causes of the con- 
flmt-betweenaEugland and Spain in the second half of the six- 
teenth centurj- and its chief mterest was rehgio us — 
that it was part of an epic struggle hSween Protes- 
tantism and Cathohcism There may be a measure of 
truth m such an idea, but most recent writers beheVe 
that the chief motives for the conflict, as well as its 
irnportent results, w ere ^enaally. eco nomic.. From the beem- 
mng of Efazabeth’s rdgn,Enghsh 1 iI ^nd freebo oters, such as 
Hav^ns^nd ^prak e, took the offe nsive against SpamsTi tra rle 
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and commerce, and man\ ships laden^with-sd^'Er and goods 
from the Xew World and bound for Cadiz Trerg.sazed and towed 
into English harbors The queen herself frequently received a 
share of the boot) and therefore tended to encourage the practice. 
For nearly thirt\ )ears Phihp put up with the capture of his 
treasure ■Jups the raiding of his colonies and the open assfet- 
?nce rendered to his rebellious subjects. Only when he reached 
the conclusion that his power w ould ne\-er be secure in th e 
Netherlands or m America did he dispatch the Armada Its 
inallv ireed Holiand and marked the coUapse of the 


Soanish monopol ) u|?on the high seas and in the Xew,\\ or ld. 

Before we can appreciate the motixes and results of the in- 
terference of Philip n in French affairs a few words must be 
said about what had happened in France since Fran- ASiasia 
CiS I (1515-1547’' and his son Hemy If (1 547-1559 )1 
exalted'the ro)^! power m thdr countra ana not only presen,-ed 
French mdepradence of the surrovmdmg empire of Charles V 
but^aiso increasS Fre nch prestige b y means of a strong policj- 
iiilt^ and by the extension 01 irontiers toward the. Rhi ne. 

n iad ma meoT member ot the famous Florentine family 
of the Media — C atherme de' Aled id— a large and ugj)' woman, 
but ambitious resourcelul and" capable, who by means of 
tncker) and deceit, took an a ctive part in French politics from 
the deathofJiSEhiisband throughout the reigns of her feeble 
SOD'S Tv^ TriTn Charles IX {i 5 &>-i 574 ) andj 


son* Tm nrisn Charles IX {1560-1574) andj 

Henn TTT'(t574-isSo) Catherine found her poadon and that 
of her I0^al ^dren continually threatened by (1) the Protes^ 
tants (Huguenots) {=) the great nobles, and (3) Philip 11 of 

P rntfistantism had grown steadily during the first half 
01 the sixteenth century until it was estimated that from a 
twendei to a thirneth of the nation had fallen away Ds=£es 
from the Catholic Church The infiueace of gie ad- 
mrates of the new faith was howe%-er mu ^ gr ggter juj-ce- 
t h ’ ^ ' tka F' number bS^ the Hugu^ots, as the) 

wererecmitedmainly from thep^^us ^ 

LSigent middle class - the bourgwi-sie. - who.iS^^ m- 
Dv ' pre c ea ing FmiA_ ^gs ^th many . nuB a r^t 
Th e Hun^^oti - ^ ^^S^SiTaerefore. a powerful-social class 
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and likewise one that was opposed to the undue increase of 
royal power They demanded, not only re hgious toleracion for 
themselves, but als o regular meetmgs of the Estates-Gen eral 
and’mn troi of the nation's representatives over finanaal mat ters 
The kinps, o n their part, felt that poh tical sohdanty and their 
oivn personal rule were dependent upon the maintenance of 
rehgious umfomuty in the nation and th e consequent def eat of_ 
the p refeDsipiiR of the Hugu enots Franas I and Henrj' JI had 
persecuted the Protestants with bitterness From 1562 to 1593 
a Mnes of' so-called rehgious wars embroiled the whole countrj' 
French politics were further complicated dunng the second 
half of the sixteenth century b}' the recrudescence of the po n er 
of the nobles The so-cal led rehgious wars were qm te 
asin cch political as rehgi ous — they resulted from 
Power in efforts of this or that faction of n oblemen to dict ate 
Si^obiea to a weakk mg Two noble famihes particularly vied 
with each other for power, — the Bourbo ns an d the. 
G uises. — and the unqualified tnumph of either uould be certain 
to brmg calannty to the sons of Catherme de’ Media The 
Bourbons bore the p roud title of princes of the blood beca use 
The they were direct defendants ot a Frenc h king Their 

Bourbons descent, to be sure, was from §^amt Loius, king m the 
thirteenth century, and they were now, tEerelore, only distant 
cousms of the reigmng kings, but as the latter died off, one after 
another, leavmg no direct successors, the Bourbons by the 
French law of strict male succession became heirs to the royal 
family The head of the Bourbons, a certain Anthony, had 
ma med the queen of Navar re and had become thereby iung of 
Navarre, although the greater part of that country — the_region 
south of . the Py renee s — had been annexed to Spain m 1512 
Anthony’s bro ther Loms, pnnee of Con de. had a reputation for 
bravery Tloyalty, and abihty Bot h Tiond 6 a nd the king of 
Nav arre were Prote stants 

UteJSuise family was de scended from a duke of Lorra ine 
who had attac hed himself to the court of Franas I It was 
The Guiss reall y _a fqragn fanuly, inasmuch as Lorrame was tEen 
Famay ^ dependency of the Holy Roman Empire, but the 
patnohe exploits of the head of the family m d efending Mp. tg 
agamst the Emperor Cha rles V and m capturing Calais from the 
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English en deared the Guises to a goodly part of the F rench 
nation The d uke of Guise remained a stanch Cath olic, and 
his brother, called the C ardinal ot jLio rraine, was head of^s many 
as tw elve bish opncs, which gave him an enormous revenue and 
made him the’ most conspicuous churdiman in France Dunne 
the reign of Henry ii (iS47-iSS9l the Oiiisra were espeaaUy 
influential They tought vahantiy m loreign wars — They 
spurred on the kmg to a great persecution of the Huguenots 
They increased their own landed estates And they marned 
one of their relatives — Mary, queen of Scots — to the heir to 
the throne But after the brief ragn ol Mary's husband,Tfanas 
Il'ijJsp-rsdo), the Guise family encountered not only the active 
opposition of their chief noble nvals, the Bourbons, with their 
Huguenot alhes, but likewise the jealousy and crafty mtrigues 
of Catherine de’ Media. 

C a^erine feared both the ambition of the powerful Gm se 
fanuly an d the disruptive tendenaes of Protestan fasm 'The 
result was a long senes of confused ci -wl wa rs between ReUgious 
the ardent followers, respectively Cathohc and Pro tes- in 
tant, of the Gmse and Bourbon famihe s. m which the 
quem-mother gave support first to one side and then to the 
other There were no fewer than eight of these sang uinary 
conflicts, each one endmg iwth the grant of slight concessi ons 
10* 316 Hugue nots and the mamtenance of the weak kmgs upon 
the throne Th e massacre of Saint Bartholomew’s D ay (1572) 
was a hornble inadent of Catherme's policy ot ‘'tmnmmg ” 
Fcarmg the undue influence over the kmg of Admiral de Cohgny, 
an upright and able Huguenot leader, the queen-mother, with *5 
the aid of the Gmses, prevailed upon the weak-mmded Charles 
IX to authorize the wholesale assassination of Protestants 
The signal was given by the rmgmg of a Parisian church-bell 
at two o’clock in the morning of 24 August, 1572, and the 
slaughter went on throughout the day m the capital and for 
several weeks m the provmces Cohgny was murdered, even 
women and children were not spared It is estimated that in 
all at least three thousand — perhaps ten thousand — lost their 
hves ' 

. The m assacre of Samt Bartholomew’s Day _4d not destroy 

I FrenS^Pt’q teg js^tfsm dr render the Huguenot" leaders more 
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tiimd m asserting their claims On the other hand, it brought 
into dear hght a notCTypr&v division within the ranks of their 
The “Poll- C athohc opponents m F rance — on one side, the ngor- 
flijues " ous foll owers of the Guise f amily, who complamed only 
that the massacre had not been suffiaently comprehensive, and, 
on the other side, a group of moderate Cat liohcs. us ually styled 
the “ Pohtioucs ,” who, while contmumg to adhere to tlie Roman 
Church, and, when called upon, beanng arms on tlie side of the 
kmg, were strongly opposed to the employment of force or vio- 
lence or persecution m matters of rehgion The Pobhques were 
particularly p atrio tic, and they bla med the rehgious wars and 
the mt olerant pohcs^ of the G uises for liie seenung weakn^s of 
the French monarch j' They Uiought the massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew’s Day a bl under as well as a crime 

The_emergenc^of the Pohliques did not immediately make 
for peace , rather, it substituted a three-sided for a two^a ded 
co^ct 

After many years, filled with disorder, it became apparent 
that the children of Catherme de’ Medici would have no d irect 
male heirs and that the crown would therefore legally 
and the devolve upon the son of Anthony of Bo urbon — 
WM ofthe Henry of Bourbon, king of Nav arre and a Protest ant 
Hennes Such an outcome was naturally distasteful to the 
G uises and abhorrent to Philip n of f^ pain In i.sS.s 
a defimteleaguewas formed b etween Henry, duke of Guise, a nd 
the .S^nish ki ng, whereby the latter undertook by imhtarj’- 
force to aid the former’s family m seizing the throne French 
pohtics m that event would be controlled by Spain, and Phihp 
would secure valuable assistance in crushmg the Netherlands 
and conquenng England ' The i m-mpdiate outcome of. the 
agr eement was the war of the three H ennes — ^ Henry HI, son 
of Catherme de’ Media and kmg of France , Henry of Bourbon, ^ 
kmg of Navarre and har to the French throne, ^d Henry, 
duke of Gmse, w ith the foragn support of Phdip H of. Spam 'j' 
Henry of Gmse represented the extreme Cathohc party, Henry' f 
of Navarre, the Protestant faction , and Henry of France, the 
Cathohc moderates — the Pohhques — who wanted peace and 

* At that verj tune, Maiy, Queen of Scots, cousui of Henty, duke of Guise, was 
held a pnsoner ui England by Queen Elizabeth See above, p gg 
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were willin g to grant a measure of toler ation. The last two were 
u pholders ol French independence against the encroad iments o£ 
Spain. 

The king was speedily gotten into the power of the Guises, 
butTit Ue 'Headway wa s Tnade hy the extreme Catholics a^^ nst 
He nry of Na varre, who now received d omestic aid from the 
P oUliq ues and fore ign assistance from Queen Elizabeth of En g- 
land and who benefite d by the continued, mj^ortunes of Philip 11 . 
At no time was the Spanish king able to devote his whole atte n- 
tion a nd energy to the French war. At l ength in i.s88 Henry , 
III caused Henrs’’ of Guise to be assassina ted. The king never 
had a real chance to prove whether he could become a national 
leader in expelling the foreigners and putting an end to dvil war, 
for he himself was assassinated in 1589. With his dying b reath 
h e. designated the king of Navarre as his succes sor. 

Henry of Navarre, the first of the Bourbon family upon the 
throne of France, to ok the title of Henry I V (i gSg-ifito ).^ For 
four years after his accession. Henry IV w as obliged t o Henry of 
co ntinue the civil w ar, but his a bjuration of Pro tes- 
t antism and his acceptance of Catholidsm m r emoved th e 
c hief source of opposition to him within Franc e, a nd the rebe lhon 
speedily collapsed. With the Spanish king, however, the stra ggle 
dra gged on until the treaty of Ve rvins, which in the last year 
of Philip's hfe practically confirmed the peace of Cat eau- 
Cambresis. 

Thus. Philip. H had failed to conquer or to dismember France. 
He had been u nable to Irarmonize French polici es with those of 
hi s owTi in the Netherlands or in England. Despite 
his endeavors, the F rench crown was now on the he ad Spain and 
of one of his enemie s, who, if something of a renegade 
Protestant himself, had neverthele ss gi'anted qua lified 
tolerat ion to hereti cs. Nor w ere these failures of PhUip’s poli ti- 
TtiprM npgativp rpsi fits to Fran ce. The 
of the Spanish king contributed to the 
assurance of French independence, patriotism, and solid arity. 
France, ..not Spain, was to be the center of European politics 
during tihe su ccccdingtecntury. 

‘ It is a curious fact that Henry of Navarre, like Henry of Guise and Henry of 
France, died by the band of an assas^. 
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la coadudSng tiiis chapter, a large section of vridch has been 
ji devoted to an account of the manifold faBures of Phiiip 
isdae H, a word should be added about one ei^loit that 
brou tdit glory to the Spai&h raos arch 
vrho_ adnunistered the first eSective check to the advandngj 
OttopMn _Turks. 

After the death of Suieiman the Alatynifi rent. (1566) the 
Turks continaed to strengthen their hold epon Hungarj* and to 
fit out piratical espedisions in the Mediterranean The latter 
rqieatedly ra\'aged portions of Sicflv sout hern Italy and eian 
the B alearic Islan ds, and in 1570 an Ottoman fieet captured 
C yprus from the Vene tians. Malta and Crete remained as the 
only Ciiisfian outposts in the Jfeditenanean In this estremity , 
a le ague was fonned to save It aly. Its in soirerand preach er was 
P ope Pius V. but Ge noa and Venice furnished the bulk of the 
while P hilip IT sunpiied the nece^ry additional ships 
and the commander-in-chief in the pei^n of his half-brother. 
D on John of Aust ria. The ei^iediiioii. which comprised ccS 
ve^els met the lit toman fieet of 273 ships in th e Gulf of 
Lepanto o 5 the coast of Greece on 7 October, 1571 and 
inSicted upon it a crushing defeat. The Turkish warships were 


almost all sank or dri^wa ashore: it is estimated tha t Seo o 
Tu rks lost t heir li^•e3. When news of the ^■^ctoIy readied Rome, 
Pope Pius intoned the famom verse ‘ There was a man sent! 
from God whose name was John ” 

The battk_qf L^acto was oTgrrat political importance. It 
ga' ve the naval power of the Moharam^ans a blo w from which it 
i-ejanio Clever reco\'ered and ended their a^resave warfare in 

the Mediterranean, It was in reahty, the last Crusade: 
Pnihp H was in Ms most heconfing rble as rh rTnT>toTi of chirr dv» 
and .pope ; hardly a noble family in Spain or Italy was notl 
represented in the battle, ^•oIunteeIS came from all parts of &e 
world : the celehrated Spanish writer Cervantes lost an atm at 
Lepanto WKtem Emope was henceforth to be comparativdj' 
free from the O^man peril ' 
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THE HABSBURG FAMILY IN THE SIXTEENTH AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


Fskdekici: HI ^[labsbutg), 
HoI> Koman Bmperor 


Maxuouak I ^nbsburg) ra Maav, dau of Fekodmkd m Isabella 
H oly Homan Emperor Charles the Bold, the CathoKc, Queen of 
(M 93 '' 15 I 9 ) DuLeof KIngofAmson Castile 

Burgundy ond Stdl> (1474-1506) 
(147^-1516) 


CnAELEs (Habsburg), 

I of Spain V of the Empire, 
H0I5 Roman Emperor 

( 1510 - 1558 ) 


ra (1) AiKsandro 
de'lkfedfd 
(e) Fatnete, 
DuU of Forma 


Feudikanp I- 
(^bsbuTg). 
11 ^ Homan 
Emperor 
^ 1558 - 1564 ) 

,1 


—Joanna, Catherine in Henry VIII 
d J555 ofAmgon ( Tud OT)^ 

En^nd 

. ^ , ( 1509 - 1547 ) 

"" - m Anne, dau of 

Ladalu king 1 

of Bohemia and Mak\ 

Hungary (Tudor) 


Don John Fniup H, Jfofy— ra — Maxiuiuam IT 


king of 
Spain. 
Sicily, etc 
( 1555 - 1598 ) 


11 i^oarica, 
kine of Hungary Hukeof 
and Bohemia, Austria, 
Hol> Homan St^rta, etc. 

Emperor ) 

(1564-1576) 


king of Spam 


Alexander Farnesc, Panir HI, Anne R rootro, MAxniAS, p 
DuLeoCFonna king of m Philip II Holy B^v Roman 
(($45-1593) Spain of Spam Homan Emperor 


( 1598 - 1631 ) 


Emperor (1612-1619) 

(X 57 fr-i 6 ij) 


Ferbikans JT, 
HoI> Roman 
Emperor 

(1619-1637) 


FniUF n' (Hnbsburs), 
King of Spain 
(x6>i-io65) 


Anne m Loms \in (Bourbon), 


Kmc of hmnee 
(16x0-1643) 


Qxarlcs II, Maria There» m Eoms ’klV 


Ring of Spain 
(1665-1700) 
tlie lut of the 
^lanbb Habsburgs 


I King of Franc 
, f j (>64i-l7«5) 
whence descended 
the Bourbon sovereigns 
of Spain XToo-19— 


FERDDfAND HI, 
Holy Roman 
Eioperor 
(163^1657) 

Leomld 1, 
Holy Homan 
Emperor 
(1658-1705) 

-whence descended 
the Habsburg sor 
ereigns of Austria 
1705-19— 
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THE HOUSE OF TUDOE SOTOREIGNS OF ENGLAND (1485-1603) 


Henry VII 


Henry VZH 
(*5op^t547) 


Mary Eluaubta 
o! Spain 


I Margaret Mt 

) m James IV, 

ol Scotland 

Eottau VI James i', of ScoUand 

(«547-x553) I 

Maiy, Queen of Scots 

James vI of Scotland, 
and I of England 
(1603-1625) 


Mary m (t) Louis XJI, of France, 

d 1515 

(s) Charles Brandon, 
Diike of Suffolk 
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THE PROTESTAHT REVOLT AUD THE CATHOLIC EEFOR- 
’ MATIOH 

THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AT THE OPENING OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

FotTR hundred years ago, practically all people who hved in 
central or western Europe called themselves "Chrishans” and 
Differences common recognized allegiance to an ecclesiastical 
ietween body which was called the “ Catholic Church ” 
Bo^sin Cathohc Church in 1500 differed from any 

jsooand present-day rehgious soaety in the following re- 
spects (i) Everj' child was bom into the Church 
as now he is bom into the state ; everj' person was 
expected to conform, at least outwrardlj’’, to the doctrines and 
practices of the Church, in other words the Catholic Church 
claimed a umversal membersli^ (2) The Church was not 
supported by voluntary contributions as now, but b}"^ com- 
pulsory taxes , every person was compelled to assist in defray- 
ingjhe expanses tlm offiaal reli^on (3) The stat e imdert ook 
to enforce^bedience the part of its subjects to lie Church , 
a person attaeimg the authority ol'the Cathohc Churcli would 
be hable to pumshment by the state, and this held true m Eng- 
land and Germany as well as in Spam or Italy 
Then, withm fifty j’ears, between 1520 and 1570, a large 
number of Catholic Christians, particularlj' in Gennan3’, Scan- 
Siseof dmana, Scotland, and England, and a smaller num- 
her m the Low Countries and m France, broke off 
commumon with the anaent Church and became 
mown as Protestants Before the year 1500 there were no 
Protestants; sincejhejixteimth c^t^', the dominant Qms- 
Uanity.of westem„and centralJEurope Jbas been 'divided ^mito 
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two parts — Catholic and Protestant It is important that 
we should know somethmg of the ongm and significance of 
this division, because the Christian rehgion and the Chnstian 
Church had long played very great roles in the evolution of 
European avihzation and because ecclesiastical and rehgious 
questions have continued, smce the division, to deser\’'e general 
attention 

Let us understand clearty what was meant m the year 1500 
by the eiqircssion “ Cathohc Chnstiamty ” It embraced a 
behef in certain rehgious precepts which it was be- "caihoBc” 
heved Jesus of Nazareth had taught at the beginning chrisUanity 
of the Clinstian era, the mculcation of certain moral teachings 
M hich were hkemse denved from Jesus, and a defimte orgamza- 
tion — tlie Churcli — founded, it was assumed, by Jesus m 
order to teach and practice, till the end of time. His rehgious 
and moral doctrines By means of tlie Church, man would 
know best how to order his life m this world and how to pre- 
pare his soul for everlastmg happiness m the world to come 

The Cathohc Church a as, therefore, a vast human soaety, 
behFvecT to be of divine foundation and sanction, and mth a 
mission greater and more lofty tlian that of an)' otlicr -j,,, 
organizauon Church and state had each its own c»aoa e 
sphere, but die Churdi had insisted for centunes “ 
that it was greater and more necessary' than the state The 
members of the Church uere the sum-total of Chnstian be- 
hevers who had been baptized — practically the population of 
western and central Europe — and its officers constituted a 
regular govenung hierarchy 

At the head of the hierarchy was the bishop of Rome, styled 
the pope or sovereign pontiff, who from the first had probably 
enjoyed a leadmg position m the Church as the sue- Head of 
t T ss o r of St Peter, pnnee of the aposdes, and whose 
claims to be the divinely appomted duef bishop had been gener- 
ally recogmzed throughout western Europe as early as the third 
century — perhaps earher The bishop of Rome was elected 
for hfe by.a^jip.of dergj'men, called cardmals, who ongmally 
had been m direct charge of the parish churches m the city of 
Rome, but who later were frequendy selected by the pope from 
various countnes because they were distmgmshed churchmen. 
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The pope chose the cardinals, the cardinals elected the pope. 
Part of the cardinals resided m Rome, and in conjunction with 
a host of clerks, translators, lawyere, and speaal offiaals, con- 
stituted the Curia, or papal court, for the conduct of general 
church busmess 

For the local admimstration of church affairs, the Cathohc 
world was divided under the pope mto several terntonal sub- 
divisions (i) Tbe_E atiiarchate s had been under patn- 
Adnuius- archs who had their sees ^ m such ancient Chnstian 
trationof centers as Rome, Jerusalem, Alexandna, Antioch, 

the Church , \ ^ \ i 

and Constantmople (2) The provmces were divi- 
sions of the patriarchates and usually centered in the most 
important cities, such as Milan, Florence, Cologne, Upsala, 
Lyons, Seville, Lisbon, Canterbu^, York , and the head ,of eaci 
was styled a metropqhtan or archbishop (3) The d ip-cese — 
the most essential umt of local admimstration — was a sub- 
division of the provmce, commonly a aty or a town, with a 
certam amount of surrounding countr}', under the immediate 
suDervisio n_of. a bish op (4) Smaller divisions, particularly 
parishes, were to be found m every diocese, embracmg a village 
or a section of a aty, and each pansh had its church building 
and its pnest Thus the Cathohc Church possessed a ventable 
army of ofSaals from pope and cardmals down through patri- 
archs, archbishops, and bishops, to the pansh pnests and their 
“Secular” assistants, the deacons. Tlus h ierarchy, because it 
Clergy jabored tit (he world,{saculo), was called the “secular 
dergy ” 

i^pther^vanety^pf dergy — the “regulars" — supplemented 
the work of the seculars The regulars were monks,* that is, 
"Regular” Chnstians who hved by a speaal ra/e (reguld), who 
Clergy renounced the world, took vows of chastity, poverty, 
and obedience, and strove to imitate the hfe of Chnst as hter- 
ally as possible The regular dergy were orgamzed under their 
own abbots, pnors, provmcials, or generals, bemg usually 

’ “See,” so called from the Latm sedes, referring to their seat or chair of office 
Similarly our word “cathedral" is denved from the Latm caibcdra, the official 
chair which the bishop occupies m his own church 

’ The word “monk” is apphed, of course, only to men, women who followed 
similar rules are commonly styled nuns 
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exempt from secular jurisdiction, except that of the pope. 
The regulars were the great missionaries of the Church, and 
many charitable and' ediicatibhar'ihstifufibris" were in their 
hands. Among the various orders of monks which had grown 
up in the course of Ume, the following should be enumerated : 
(i) The monks who lived in fixed abodes, tilled the soil, copied 
manuscripts, and conducted local schools. Most of the monks 
of this kind followed a rule, or society by-laws, which had been 
prepared by the celebrated St. Benedict about the year 525; 
they -were called therefore Ben edictines . (2) The monks w'ho 
orgam’zed crusades, often bore arms themselves, and tended 
the holy places'cmmected with incidents in the life of Christ; 
such orders were the Knights Templars, the Knights Hospitalers 
of St. John and of Malta, and the Teutonic Knights who sub- 
sequently undertook the conversion of the Slavs. (3) ITie 
monks ■who were called the beg^gjriarsjor mendicants because 
they had no fixed abode blit wander^" frbifi'plac'e' to place, 
preaching to the common people and dependent for their own 
Ih'ing upon alms. These orders came into prominence in the 
thirteenth century and included, among others, the Franciscan, 
whose lovable founder Saint Francis of Assisi had urged humility 
and love of tlie poor as its distinguishing characteristics, and the 
Dominican, or Order of the Preachers, devoted by the precept 
of its practical founder. Saint Dominic, to missionary zeal. 
All the mendicant orders, as well as the Benedictine monasteries, 
became famous in the histoiy^ of education, and the majority of 
the distinguished scholars of the middle ages were monks. It 
was not uncommon, moreover, for regulars to enter the secular 
hierarchy and thus become parish priests or bishops, or even 
popes. 

The clergy — bishops, priests, and deacons — constituted, in 
popular belief, the divinely ordained administration of the 
Catholic Church. The legislatiye .authorityuin .the church 
Church similarly warvcst ed_ipjthe-pope.and J,n, tiie Coundi!: 
general councils, neither of ■svhich, however, could set aside a 
la^v'oT'SodTaT'affirmed in the gospels, or establish a doctrine 
at variance with the tradition of the early Christian ■wnters- 
The general councils w'ere assemblies of prelates of the Catbohe 
world, and there had been considerable discussion as to the 
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relative authonty of their decrees and the deasions and direc- 
tions of the pope^ General church councils held in eastern 
Europe from the fourth to the nmth centuries had issued im- 
portant decrees or canons definmg Christian dogmas and es- 
tabhshing ecclesiastical disaphne, which had been subsequently 
ratified and promulgated by the pope as by other bishops 
and by the emperors, and several councils had been held m 
western Europe from the twelfth to the fourteenth centunes 
under tlie direct supervision of the bishop of Rome, all the 
canons of which had been enacted m accordance with his wishes 
But early in the fifteenth century a movement was maugurated 
by certain Cathohc bishops and scholars in favor of makmg the 
councils supenor to the pope and a regular source of supreme 
“ conciHit legislation for the Church In. this way, the councils 
Movement*’ of Constance (1414-1418) and Basel (1431 ff ) had 
endeavored to mtroduce representative, if not democratic, 
government mto the Church The popes, however, objected 
to this conahar movement and managed to have it condemned 
by the Counal of Ferrara-Florence (1438-1442) By the year 
1512 the papal theory had triumphed and Catliolics generally 
recognized agam that the government of the Church was es- 
sentially monarchical The laws of the Cathohc Church were 
known as canons, and, of several codes of canon law which had 
been prepared, that of a monk named Gratian, compiled m the 
twelfth century, was the most widely used 

We are now m a position to summarize the claims and preroga- 
tives of the bishop of Rome or pope (i) He was the supreme 
The Pope iSiSTgiyfr He could issue decrees of his owiST^'^hich 
and his might not be set aside by any other person No 
council might enact canons without his approval 
From any law, other than divme, he might dispense persons. 
(2) He was the supreme, judge m Chnstendom He claimed 
that appeals might be taken from decisions m foreign courts 
to his own Cuna, as court of last resort He himself frequently 
acted as arbitrator, as, for example, m the famous dispute 
between Spam and Portugal concemmg the boundanes of their 
newly discovered possessions (3) He was the supreme^adn_ 

* Papal domments have been called by vanous names, such as decretals, bulls 
01 encychcals 
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ministrator He claimed Uic right to supervise the general 
husmess of the iiholc Church No archbishop might perform 
tlic functions of his office until he received his insigma — the 
pallium — from tlic pope No bishop might be canonically 
installed until Ins election had been confirmed by the pope 
The pope claimed the right to transfer a bishop from one diocese 
to another and to settle all disputed elections He exercised 
immediate control oier the regular clergj^ — tlie monks and 
nuns He sent ambassadors, styled legates, to represent him 
at the larious ro},il courts and to sec tliat his instructions were 
obeyed (4) He masted, upon certain temporal nghts, as dis- 
tinct from Ins directly religious prerogatives He croivned the 
Holy Roman Empero r He might depose an emperor or king 
and release a ruler’s subjects from tlieir oath of allegiance He 
might declare null and void, and forbid the people to obey, a 
law of any sUtc, if he thought it was mjunous to the interests 
of the Church Ho nas temporal ruler of the city of Rome 
and the surrounding jiapal states, and over those temtones he 
cvercistd a power similar to that of any duke or king (5) He 
claimed financial powers In order to defray tlic enormous 
eCpcnscs of Ins gov eminent, he charged fees for certain services 
at Rome, assessed the dioceses tliroughout the Catliolic world, 
and lened a small tax — fJelejIs^Hcnce — upon all Chnstian 
householders 

So far we have concerned ourselves with the organization of 
the Catliolic Church — its membership, its officers, the clergy, 
secular and regular, all culminating m the pope, the Purpose of 
bishop of Rome But why did this great mstitution 
cast? Wliy was it loved, venerated, and well served? The 
purpose of the Cliurch, accordmg to its onm tcaclung, was_tp, 
fediow .the. msliucUons of its Divme Master, Jesus Chnst, m 
saving souls Only the Churdi might interpret those instruc- 
tions, tlic Churdi alone might apply tlic means of salvation, 
outside the Churdi no one could be saved ^ salvation of 


‘ Catholic theologians have rccognircd, however, the possibility of salvation of 
persons outside the visible Oiurch Thus, the eatcchism of Pope Pms X sa>^ 
“Wlioeicr, without any fault ot his owm, and in good faith, being outside tte 
Church, happens to hate been baptized or to have at least an imphcit desire for 
baptism, and, furthermore, has been suirere m seeking to find the truth, and has 
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souls ior. ._etenutv^ •was thus the. supreme husmess of__the 
Chur^ 

This salvation of souls involved a theology and a sacramental 
system, which we shall proceed to explam Theology was the 
Theoio sought to explam how and whj' 

man' was created, what were his actual and desirable 
relations with God, what would be the fate of man in a future 
life The most famous theologians of the Cathohc Church, for 
example, St Thomas Aqumas (d 1274), studied carefully the 
teachings of Christ, tlie Bible, the early Christian matings, and 
the decrees of popes and councils, and drew therefrom elaborate 
explanations of Christian theology — the dogmas and faith 
of the Catholic Church 

The very center of Cathohc theology was the sacramental 
system, for that was the means, and essentially the only means, 
of sarong souls It W'as, therefore, for the purpose of 
Sacramental the Sacramental system that tlie Church and its 
syatem hierarchy existed The sacraments were beheved to 
have been mstituted by Christ Himself, and were defined as 
"outward signs mstituted by Chnst to give grace” The 
number generally accepted was seven _^ptism, confinnajtionj 
^ly eucharist, penai^e, extreme uncbon, holy ^orders, and 
maSmqny !By means of the sacraments the Church accom- 
pamed &e faithful throughout hfe Baptism, the pounng of 
water, cleansed the child from ongmalmimiSfrom all preroous 
actual sins, and made him a Christian, a child of God, and an 
heir of heaven The priest was the ordinary muuster of baptism, 
but m case of necessitj’’ any one who had the use of reason might 
baptize Confirmation, conferred usually by a bishop upon 
young persons by the laymg on of hands and the anomtmg 
with oil, gave them the Holy Ghost to render them strong and 
perfect Christians and soldiers of Jesus Christ Penance, one 
of the most important sacraments, was mtended to forgive sms 
committed after baptism To receive the sacrament of penance 
worthily It was necessary for the pemtent (i) to examme Ins 
consaence, (2) to have sorrow for his sms, (3) to make a firm 


done bluest to do the will of God, such an one, although separated from the body 
ol the Church, would still belong to her soul, and therefore be in the wav of 
salvation " 
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resolubon nc\ er more to offend God, (4) to confess lus mortal 
sms orally to a pnest, (s) to receive absolution from the pnest, 
(6) to accept the particular penance — nsitation of churches, 
sajTUg of certam prayers, or aJmsgi\Tng — which the pnest 
might enjom The^holy ^cuchanst was the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, the co nsecra tion of bread and wine by pri^t or 

biiliOp; ftB''HlilKtcalouslranstdimatibrin[[fansubsrimUa\ion)"^rKis 
iTOPcf mto tlie \eiy Bodj and Blood of Chnst, and its reception 
bj the faithful It was aroimd tlie cuchanst tliat the elaborate 
nlual and ceremomes of the Mass developed, that fine vestments 
and candles and incense and floncrs were used, and that mag- 
nificent cathedrals were erected Extreme jmcbpn was the 
anomtuig at the hands of a pnest of tlie Christ ian who was m 
i mmediate dange r .oLdcath, and it nas supposed to ^’e he^tb'' 
and strength to the soul and sometimes to tlie bodj'^ By means 
of holy ord ers. — the speaal imposition of hands on the part 
of a bisliop, — priests, bishops, and other mmisters of the 
Church nere ordamed and recened tlie potier and grace to 
perform their sacred duties hlatnmon i was the sacrament, 
held to be mdissoluble by human power, bj w'hich man and 
woman were umled m lawful Clinstian marriage 
Of the seien sacraments it will be noticed that two — bap- 
tism and penance — dealt with the forgit eness of sms, and 
that two — holy orders and matrimony — were received only 
b\ certam persons Three — baptism, confirmation, and holy 
orders — could be receiied by a Clinstian only once Two 
— confirmation and holy orders — required the mmistry' of a 
bishop, and all otliers, except baptism and possibly matn- 
mony, reqmred the nrnustrj' of at least a pnest The pnest- 
hood was, therefore, the absolutely' mdispensable agent of the 
Church m the admmistration of the sacramental system It 
was tlie pnesthood that absolved penitents from then* sms, 
wrought tlie great daily miracle of transubstantiation, and 
offered to God the holy sacrifice of the Mass 
It must not be supposed that either the theology' or the or- 
ganization of the Catliolic Church, as they’ existed m the y'ear 
1500, had been prewsely' tlie same throughout the Christian era 
^\^ule educated Cathohes msisted that Chnst was mdurectly the 
source of all faith and all pracUce, they were qmte wilhng to 
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admit that external changes and adaptations of mstitutions to 
varymg conditions had taken place Moreover, it must not be 
supposed that the proud emmence to which the 
Overtons Cathohc Church had attamed by 1500 m central 
to the and western Europe had been won easily or at 
churdi readily mamtamed Throughout 

the whole course of Chnstian history there had been repeated 
objections to new defimtions of dogma — many positively re- 
fused to accept the teaching of the Churdi as divme ormfaJlible 
— and there bad been likewise a good deal of opposition to the 
temporal claims of the Church, resultmg m mcreasmg fnction 
between the clergj' and the lay rulers Thus it often transpired 
that tlie kmgs who vied witii one another in recognizmg the 
spintual and rehgious headship of the pope and in burning 
heretics who demed doctrines of the Cathohc Church, were 
the very kmgs who quarreled with the pope concerning the 
latter’s avil junsdiction and directed harsh laws agamst its 
exerase 

As strong national monarchies rose in western Europe, this 


faction became more acute On one side the royal power was 
detemuned to exalt the state and to bring mto sub- 
Co^ct jection to it not onlj' the nobles and common people 
between but the clergy as well , the national state must nian- 
w^State absolutely every temporal affair On the other 

side, the clergy stoutly defended the speaal powers 
that they had long enjoyed m vanous states and whidi tliey 
beheved to be nghtly theirs There were four (Md sou rces o f 
conflict between the tanporal and sp^TmljuTisdictions (1) Ap- 
pi:aiiImehts~6f-bishdps,-abbots,.and, oth,er_high qhurch jifficere 
Inasmuch as tliese were usually foremost abzens of their native 
kmgdom, holding large estates and actually partiapating m 
the conduct of government, the kmgs frequently claimed the 
nght to dictate their election On the other hand the popes 
msisted upon their rights m the matter and often “reserved” 
to themselves the appomtment to certam valuable bishopncs 
(2) Taxation ofJand_and_QtheLproperty™o£_the»clergy The 
clergy msisted that by nght they were exempt from taxation 
and that in practice they had not been taxed smce the first 
pubhc recogmtion of Chnstianity m the fourth century. The 
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kings pomted out that the wealth of tlie clergy and the needs 
of the state had increased along parallel hnes, that the clergy^ 
were citizens of the state and should pay a just share for its 
maintenance (3) EcclesiasUcal courts For several centuries 
the Church had maintained its own courts for trying clerical 
offenders and for heanng certain cases, which nowadays are 
heard in state courts — probaUng of wills, the marriage rela- 
tions, blasphemy, etc From these local cliurch courts, the 
pope msisted that appeals might be taken to the Roman Cuna 
On their side, the kings w'ere resohed to substitute royal j'ustice 
for that of both feudal and ecclesiastical courts they dunmished, 
therefore, tlie pmileges of the local church courts and forbade 
the taking of appeals to Rome (4) How far might the pope, 
as universally;;^ acknowledged head of tlie Church, interfere in 
. the mtcmal affairs of particular states ? ^\Tiile the pope claimed 
to be the sole judge of lus own rights and powers, several kings 
forbade the pubhcalion of papal documents wathm their states 
or the reception of papal legates unless the royal assent had been 
vouchsafed 

Gradually tlie nabonal monarchs secured at least a parbal 
control over episcopal appointments, and in both England and 
France papal jurisdiction was senously restneted in 
other way's Li England the pow er of the ecclesiastical EeSJchoiis 
courts had been reduced (1164) , no property might be 
bestowed upon the Church without royal permission 
(1279) , the pope might not make proAUsion m England for his 
personal appomtccs to office (1351) , and appeals to Rome had 
been forbidden (1392) ’ In France the clergy had been taxed 
early in the fourteenth century', and the papacy, whidi had 
condemned such action, had been humihated by a forced tem- 
porary removal from Rome to Axngnon, w'here it was controlled 
by French rulers for nearly' seventy years (1309-1377) , and m 
1438 the French king, Charles \T 1 . in a document, styled the 
Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, solemnly proclaimed the “hber- 
ties of the Galilean Church,” that a general council was supenor 
to the pope, that the pope might not mterfere m episcopal elec- 
tions, that he might not levy’ taxes on Frencli dioceses The 
Pragmatic Sanction was condenmed by' the pope, but for three- 
* All these anti-papat enaeUaents were very pooil} enforced. 
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quarters of a centurj’ after its issuance there were strained 
relations between the Church m France and the sovereign 
pontiff 

Similar conflicts between spiritual and temporal jurisdictions 
were common to all Chnstian states, but the national strength 
and the patnotism of the western monarchies caused 
them to proceed further tlian any other state in 
restnctmg the papal pnvileges Despite the con- 
flict over temporal affairs, which at times was ex- 
ceedinglj’^ bitter, the kmgs and rulers of England 
and France never appear to have senously questioned the 
reh^ous authority of the Church or the spiritual supremacy of 
the pope Rehgiousjy, tlieXathohc Church seemed m 1300 
to hold absolute sway over all central and western Europe 
Yet this very rehgious authont3'' of the Cathohc Church had 
been agam and again brought mto question and repeatedly 
Religious rejected Ongmally, a umted Chnstiamty had con- 
op^aHon qucred western Asia, northern Africa, and eastern 
toCathoii- Europe, by 1500 nearlj’- all these mde regions were 
™ lost to Cathohc Chnstiamt}!^ as that phrase was under- 
stood in western Europe The loss was due to (i) the devel- 
opment of a great Chnstian schism, and (2) the nse of a new 
rehgion — Mohammedanism 


Ea5tenL„Europ^hadL.been.-Jost -through ,an „ever-3yidemng 
breadbjnXhnstian practice from the fiftli to the eleventh cen- 
tury. The la§iBrn_Church_used_the, 5 :reek language 
rn Its hturg)', that of the ’tt^i.P^^'LtheXatin-lan- 
tho East guage The former remainedjtnpre .dependent jipqn 
fte^^tate, the latter grew..less...dependent Mmor 
differences of doctnne appeared And the Eastern 
jZIhnstians thought Jhe pope was i^urping unwarra ntable-pre- 
rogatives, while the B[esteni Chnstian^ accused the, Oriental 
patriarchs of ^epartmg from their earher loyalty, to the pope 
and desteoyrng the umty o f Christ endom Several attempts 
had been made to reumte the Cathohc Church of the West and 
the Orthodox Church of the East, but with shght success In 
1500, the Christians of Greece, the Balkan peninsula, and Russia 
Were thought to be outside the Cathohc Church and were de- 
fined, therefore, by the pope as schismatics 
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Ear_more numerous and dangerous to^ Catholic Chnstiamty 
.thanjhe schismatic Easterners were the Mohammedans Mo- 
hammed himself had hved m Arabia in the early part Mob»m. 
of the seventh century and had taught that he was the 
inspired prophet of the one true God In a celebrated book,— • 
the Koran, which was compiled from the sayings of the 
prophet, are to be found the precepts and commandments of 
the Mohammedan religion Mohammedanism spread rapidly 
within a hundred years of its founder’s death it had conquered 
western Asia and northern Africa and had gained a temporary 
footliold in Spam, thenceforth it stretched eastward across 
Persia and Turkestan into India and southward into central 
Africa, and in the fourteentli and fifteenth centuries, as we 
have seen, it possessed itself of Constantinople, the Balkans, 
Greece, and part of Hungary, and threatened Christendom m 
the Germames and m tlie Mediterranean 

Even in western Europe, the Catholic Church had had to en- 
counter spasmodic opposition from “ heretics,” as those persons 
were called who, although baptized as Chnstians, re- Western 
fused to accept all the dogmas of Cathohc Chnstiamty Horenieo 
Such were the Arian Chnstians, who in early times had been 
condemned for rejectmg the doctnne of the divinity of Chnst, 
and who had eventually been won back to Catholicism only with 
the greatest efforts Then in the twelfth and tlnrteenth centunes 
the Albigensian heretics m southern France had assailed the sacra- 
mental system and tlie organization of the Church and had been 
suppressed only by armed force In the fourteenth century, John 
WydilTe appeared m England and John Hus m Bohemia, both 
prcachmg that the individual Chnstian needs no pnestly media- 
tion between himself and God and that the very sacraments of 
the Church, however desirable, are not essentially necessary to 
salvation The Lollards, as Wycliife’s Enghsli followers were 
called, were speedily extirpated by fire and sword, through 
the stem orthodoxy of an English king, but tlie Hussites long 
defied the pope and survivals of their heresy were to be found 
in 1500 

In addition to these hereUcs and the Jews,* many so-called 

' For detailed accounts of the Jews dunng the middle ages as wdl as m modem 
tunes, sec the Jewish EMydopaduit cd by Isidore Singer, 12 vols. (1901-1900} 
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skqitics no doubt ejasted Thesb were people who outwardly 
Skephcs conformed to Catholiasm but inwardly doubted and 
even scoffed at the very foundations of Chnstiamty 
They were essenball}' irreligious, but they seem to have suffered 
less from persecution than the heretics Many of the Itahan 
humanists, concemmg whom we shaU later say a word,^were 
in the fifteenth centurj' more or less avowed skeptics 


THE PROTESTANT REVOLT 


We have seen m the precedmg pages that prior to 1500 Qiere 
had been many conflicts between kings and popes concerning 
andiEtoBs respective temporal rights and hkewise there 
and Pobtacai had been senous doubts m the mmds of various 
oTomen people as_to the authonty and teachings of the 
Cathohc Church “i. But these two facts — pohtical and re- 
hgious — had never been umted in a gperal revolt against 
the Church until the sixteenth century/ Then it was that 
Christians of Germany, Scandma\’ia, Scotland, and England, 
even of the Low Countries and France, successfully revolted 
agamst the papal monarcliy and set up estabhshments of their 
own, usually under the protection of their lay rulers, which 
became known as the Protestant churches The movement is 
called, therefore, the P rotestant Rev olt , It was begun _^d 
prac,^S?Sl^^ completed, between^i52o and 1570 «—»■ 

In explaiiung this remarkable and sudden break with the 


rehgious and ecclesiastical development of a thousand years. 
Political nund that its c auses were at on ce 

Caaaesof pphtical, economic, and rehgio^ PohticaUy, iF 
^testant merely an accentuation of the conflict which had 
long been mcreasmg in virulence betwreen the spirit- 
ual and temporal authonties It cannot be stated too em- 
plmtically that the Cathohc Church durmg many centuries 
prior to the sixteentli had been not only a rehgious body, hke 
a present-day church, but also a vast pohtical power whidi 
readily found sources of fnction with other pohtical institutions 
The Cathohc Church, as we have seen, had its own elaborate 
organization m every country of western and central Europe; 


' See telow, pp iSs ff 
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and Its ofilaals — pope, bishops, priests, and monks — denied 
allegiance to the secular government , the Church owned many 
valuable lands and estates, which normally were exempt from 
taxation and virtually outside the junsdiction of the lay gov- 
ernment , the Church had its own independent and compulsory 
income, and its own courts to try its own o£ 5 cers and certam 
kinds of cases for every one Such pohtical jurisdiction of the 
Church had been quite needful and satisfactory m the period 
— from the fifth to the twelfth century, let us say — when the 
secular governments were weak and the Church found itself 
the chief umfying force m Christendom, the ventable heir to 
the universal dommion of the anaent Roman Empire 
But gradually the temporal rulers Jiemselyes.i'epressed Jeudal- 
isrti Political amb ition in.crcascd.m_laymcn,_and_J,ocal_Rride 
was_jE\aItcd into patriotem By the year 1200 was begun 
the growfli'bf'Jhat notable idea of national monarchy, the general 
outhne of which we sketched in the openmg chapter We 
there indicated that at the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Englan d, France, Spam, and P ortug al ha d become strong 
states, well-organized lav gover nm ents im der p p wertiil 
kings, ivith patrioSc. populations, and with well-develop ed, 
distinctive. TanCT ages a nd htcratur jK The one thmg that 
seemed to be needed to complete tlus naUonal.sovereigntyjwas 
to bring fHe^Chmch OTtireIy_under roya l, control The auto- 
cratic~sovcreigns desired to enlist the wealth and influence of 
the Church m their behalf, they coveted her lands, her taxes, 
and her courts Although Italy, the Netherlands, and the 
Germanics were not yet developed as strong united monarchies, 
many of then patnoUc leaders longed for such a development, 
worked for it, and believed that the prmapal obstacle to it was 
the great Christian Church with the pope at its head Viewed 
£rom_the pohtical standpomt, the Protestant Revolt was.^caused 
by the U SP, fff . Rational fe elmg, which found. itself^.,natural 
conflict'.with the older cosmopohtan or cathohe idea of the 
Qiurch It was nafaonahsm, aerws.,, Catholicism „ 
Econoimcally, the causes of the Protestant Revolt causes of 
were twofold \I n the first p l ace, the Ca thohe Church 
had grown s o wealthy, that ma ny peopl e, -^tacu- 
larly kmgiTand pnnees, coveted brn possessions In the second 
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place, finanaal abuses in e cclesiasti cal admiius tration bore 
h eayily ■upqii_tte„conmion people and aeated senqus scandal^ 
Let us saj' a word about each one of these difficulties 
“At tile optiung of the sixteenth centuij-, many bishops and 
abbots in wealth and power were not unlike great lay lords 
they held vast fair donantons — in the Germanies a third of 
the whole countrj', m France a fifth, etc — and they were 
attended by armies of retamers hlost of them were sons of 
noblemen who had had them consecrated bishops so as to m- 
sure them fine positions Eien the moiiks, who now often 
hved m rich monasteries as though they had never taken vows 
of poverty, were sometimes of noble birth and quite worldly m 
their hves The large estates and vast revenues of Catholic 
ecclesiastics were thus at first the lure and then the prey of thdr 
royal and prmcely neighbors The latter grew quite wilhng to 
utihze any favorable opporturntj' which might enable them 
to confiscate church property' and add it to their own possessions 
Later such confiscation was euphemistically stjded “ seculai^- 
tion ” 

^ the other.hand, many plain people, such as peasants ^d_ 
aTtisaBs7jBepudged“the numerous andTiurdensome ecd Siast icar* 
and an increasmg number felt tliat they were not getting 
the worth of their mone}' There was universal complaint, 
particularly m the Germames, that the T ^pl e w ere exploited 
by,the_Roman'Cuna Each ecclesiastic, be he bishop, abbot, 
or pnest, had right to a benefice, that is, to the revenue of a 
parcel of land attached to his post WTien he took posses- 
sion of a benefice, he paid the pope a spedal assessment, 
called the “annate,” amountmg to a year’s income — which of 
course came from the peasants h^mg on the land The pope 
hkewise “reserved ” to himself the nght of nammg the holders 
of certam benefices . these he gave preferably to Itahans who 
drew the revenues but remained m theur own country, the 
people thus supported foreign prelates m luxury and sometimes 
paid a second tune m order to mamtam resident ecclesiastics 
The archbishops paid enormous sums to the pope for their 
badges of office [pallia) Fat fees for dispensations or for court 
trials found then way across the Alps And the bulk of the 
burden ultimately rested upon the bachs of the people At 
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least m tlie Gennanies the idea became very prevalent that 
the pope and Cuna were really robbing honest German Chris- 
tians for the benefit of scandalously unmoral Itahans 

There were certamly grave finanaal abuses in church govern- 
ment m tlie fifteenth century and m the early part of the six- 
teenth A project of Gennan reform, drawn up in 1438, had 
declared “ It is a shame which cnes to heaven, this oppression 
of btlies, dues, penalties, excommunication, and tolls of the 
peasant, on whose labor all men depend for then existence ” 
An “apocalyptic pamphlet of 1508 shows on its cover the Church 
upside down, with the peasant performmg the services, while 
the priest guides tlie plow outside and a monk drives the 
horses ” It was, m fact, m the Germanies that aU the social 
classes — prmces, buighers, kmghts, and peasants — had special 
economic grievances agamst the Church, and m many places 
were ready to combme m rejectmg papal clauns) 

This emphasis upon the pohtical and particularly upon the 
economic causes need not bebttle the stnctly rehgious factor 
m the movement The success of the revolt was due to the 
fact that many kmgs, nobles, and commoners, for finanaal 
and pohUcal advantages to themselves, became the valuable 
alhes of real rehgious reformers It required dogmatic differ- 
ences as well as soaal gnevances to destroy the dommion of the 
Church 

Nearly all thoughtful men m the sixteenth century recognized 
the existence of abuses^m .yie J^athohc Church The scandals 
connected with tEe'papal court at Rome were no- Abuses to 
tonous at the opemng of the century Several of 
the DOges Jived grossly immoral hves Simpny„(tlie 
sale of ±urA offices for^money) and nepotism_(faxontism 
shown by. a pope to his relaUyes) were not rare The most 
lucrative ecclesiastical positions throughout Europe were fre- 
quently conferred upon Itahans who seldom discharged their 
duties One person might be made bidiop of several foreign 
dioceses and yet contmue to reside m Rome Leo X , who was 
pope when the Protestant Revolt began, and son of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, sumamed the Magnificent, had been destined to 
the pnesthood at the age of seven, named cardinal when he 
was thirteen, and speedily loaded with a multitude of nch 
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benefices and preferments , 'this same pope, his munificence 
and extravagance, was forced to resort to the most questionable 
means for raising money he created many new offices and 
shamelessly sold them, he increased the revenue from in- 
dulgences, jubilees, and regular taxation, he pawned palace 
fuimture, table plate, pontifical jewels, even statues of the 
apostles , several bankmg firms and many individual creditors 
were rumed by lus death 

What immorahty and worldhness prevailed at Rome was re- 
flected m the hves of many lesser dmrchmen To one of the 
Attacks on fifteenth century, a distmgmshed cardmal 

Immorality represented the disorders of the clergy, espeaally in 
Germames “These disorders,” he said, “excite 
the hatred of the people agamst all ecclesiastical order ; 
if It IS not corrected, it is to be feared that the laity, foUowmg the 
example of the Hussites, will attack the clergy as thej' now 
openly menace us with domg ” If the clergy of Germany were 
not reformed promptly, he predicted that after the Bohemian 
heresy was amshed another would speedily arise far more dan- 
gerous “For they will sajq” he contmued, “that the dergj^ 
IS mcomgible and is vnllmg to apply no remedy to its disorders 
They wiU attack us when they no longer have any hope of our 
correction Men's mmds are waiting for what diall be done, 
It seems as if shortly somethmg tragic will be brought forth 
The venom which they have agamst us is becommg evident; 
soon they will believe they are makmg a sacrifice agreeable to 
God by maltreatmg or despoilmg the ecclesiastics as people 
odious to God and man and immersed to the utmost m enl 
The httle reverence still remaining for tlie sacred order will be 
destroyed Responsibibty for all these disorders will be charged 
upon the Roman Cuna, whicli will be regarded as the cause of 
all these enls because it has neglected to apply the necessary 
r^edy ” ,< To many other thoughtful persons, a moral reforma- 
tion m the head and members of the Church seemed vitally 
necessary ' 

-'Complamts against the evil hves of the clergy as well as 
agamst their ignorance and creduhty were echoed by most of 
the great stholars and humanists of the time The patriotic 
kmght and vagabond scholar, laric h von H utten (1488-1523), 
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contnbuted to a clever senes of satincal "Letters of Obscure 
Men,” which were read widely, and winch poked fun at the 
lack of learning among the monks and the ease with 
which the papal court emptied German pockets Huttenand 
Then, too, the great !^smus (1466-1536) employed 
all his wit and sarcasm, m his celebrated “Praise of Folly,” 
agamst the theologians and monks, complammg that the foohsh 
people thought that rehgion consisted simply m pilgrimages, 
the mvocation of samts, and the veneration of rehcs Erasmus 
would have suppressed tlie monasteries, put an end to the 
dommation of the clergy, and swept away scandalous abuses 
He wanted Chnstiamty to regam its early spintual force, and 
largely for tliat purpose he pubhshed m 1516 the Greek text of 
the New Testament with a new Latm translation and with 
notes wlncli mercilessly flayed hair-sphttmg theologians 
Thus throughout tlie fifteenth century and the early part 
.'of the sixteenth, much was heard from scholars, prmces, and 
people, of the need for “reformation” of the Church That 
did not sigmfy a change of the old regulations but rather their 
restoration and enforcement For a long tune it was not a 
question of abohshmg the authonty of the pope, or altenng 
ecclesiastical organization, or cliangmg creeds It was merely 
a question of reformmg the hves of the clergy and of suppressmg 
the means by which Itahans drew money from other nations 
- In,the^teenth^entury, however, a group of rehgious leaders, 
such as Luther, Cranmer, Zwmgli, Calym, and Knox, went much 
further than Erasmus and the majority of the human- 
ists had gone they applied tlie word “xSfejmijlJSn" causas of 
not only to a reform m morals but to an open break 
which they made with the government and doctrmes 
of tlie Catholic Church Tlie neiv tlieology, which these re- 
formers diampioned, was derived mainly from the teachmgs of 
such heretics as Wychffe and Hus and was supposed to depend 
directly upon the Bible rather than upon the Church The 
rehgious causes of tlie Protestant Revolt accordmgly may be 
'siuninea up as first, the ^istmce oj abuses nuthm the Cathohc \ 
Churih, second, the a ttacks of d istmgmshed men upon the*^ 
immorahty and worldhness of the, Cathohc clCTgy , and third, 
the s ubs titution by certam rehgious leaders oi new doctnnes 
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and practices, whidi were presumed to have been authorized 
s by the Bible, but which were at variance with those of the 
' medieval Church 

For the great vanety of reasons, which we have now indicated, 
— pohticai, economic, and rehgious, — the peoples of northern 
Dote ond Germany, Scandmavia, the Dutch Netherlands, most 
Eitentof of Switzerland, Scotland, England, and a part of 
the Rotes- France and of Hungary, separated themselves, be- 

tantKevolt , - , 

tween the years 1520 and 1570, from the great rr- 
hgious and pohticai body which had been known histoncally 
for over a thousand j'ears as the Cathohc Chnstian Church 
The name “ Protestant ” was first applied exclusive!}' to those 
followers of Martm Luther in the Holy Roman Empire who 
m 1529 prot-ested agamst an attempt of the Diet of Speyer to 
prevent the introduction of rehgious novelties, but subsequently 
the word passed mto common parlance among histonans and 
the general readmg pubhc as betokemng all Chnstians who 
rejected the papal supremacy and who were not m communion 
with the Orthodox Church of eastern Europe 
Of this Protestant Clmstianity three mam forms appeared in 
the sixteenth century — Lutheramsm, Calvmism, and Anghcan- 
ism Concemmg the ongin and development of each one of 
these major forms, a brief sketch must be given 


• LUTHERANISM 

Lutheranism takes its name from its great apostle, Martin 
Luther Luther was bom in Eisleben in Germany m 1483 of a 
Martin poor family whose ancestors had been peasants 
tuther Martm early showed himself bold, headstrong, will- 
ing to pit his own opmions agamst those of the world, but yet 
possessmg abihty, tact, and a love of sound knowledge. Edu- 
cated at the umversity of Erfurt, where he became acquamted 
with the humamstic movement, young Martm enteied one of 
the mendicant orders — the Augustmian — m 1505 and went to 
hve m a monastery In 1508 Luther was sent with some other 
monks to Wittenberg to assist a umversity which had been opened 
there recently by the elector of Saxony, and a few years later 
was appomted professor of theology m the mstitution 
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While Icctunng and preaching at Wittenberg, where he was 
ver)f popular, Luther developed from the writings of St Paul 
and St Augustine an important doctrmal conviction „ josHg. 
which differed widely from the faith of the Cathohc caUon by 
Church, It concerned the means of eternal salva- 
tion The Churcli taught, as we have seen, that she possessed 
^e sole means, and that cver>' Chnstian must perform cert ain 
" good works” in order to secure salv^on Luther. oh~the 
other hand, became convmced tliat man was mcapable, m the 
sight of God, of any good works whatsoever, and could be saved 
only b y faitli m God’s promise s In otlier words, tins monk 
placed ms doctrine of ^ justification Jiy faith” m opposition to 
the generally accepted behef m “justification byfaith and works ” 

So far, Lutlier certamly had no thought of revoltmg agamst 
die authonty of the Church In fact, when he visited Rome m 
1511, It was as a pious pilgrim rather tlian as a carp- Teizei’s 
mg cntic But a significant event m tlie year 1517 “Saio"of 
served to make clear a wide discrepancy between 
what he was teaclung and what the Church taught That 
year a certain papal agent, Tetzel by name, was disposmg of 
indulgences m the great archbishopric of Mamz An mdulgence, 
according to Catliohc theology, was a remission of the temporal 
punishment m purgatory due to sm, and could be granted only 
by authontj’- of tlic Church, the grant of mdulgences depended 
upon the contnbon and confession of the appheant, and often at 
that time upon money-payments Agamst what he beheved was 
a corruption of Clinstian doctnne and a swmdhng of the poorer 
people, Luther protested m a series of ninety-five Theses which 
he posted on the church doorjn Wittenberg (31 October, 1517) 

The Theses had been i rotten.m L atin, for the educated class 
but they were now speedily Uansl ated-mto^Gennan. and spread 
like wildfire among all classes throughout the coun- The ninety- 
tiy Luther’s underlying prmaple of "salvation five Theses 
through simple faith” was m sharp contrast with the theory of 
“good works,” on which the mdidgences rested “The Chris- 
tian who has true repentance,” wrote Luther, “has already 
received pardon from God altogether apart from an mdulgence, 
and does not need one, Christ demands this true repentance 
irom every one ” Luther’s attitude provoked spirited dis- 
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cussion throughout the Gennanies, and the more discussion, 
the more mterest and exatement The pope, who had dis- 
missed the subject at first as a mere squabble among the monks, 
was moved at length to summon Luther to Rome to answer for 
the Theses, but the elector of Saxony mtervened and prevailed 
upon the pope not to press the matter 
The next important step m the development of Luther’s 
rehgious ideas was a debate on the general question of papal 
Dispnta«on Supremacy, held at Leipzig m 1319, between himself 
at Leipdg, and an eminent Cathohc apologist, Johann Ec k 
Eck skillfully forced Lutlier to admit *ffiat' certi^ 
views of his, especially those concemmg man’s _dii:ect-xeIation 
with God, w^out the^ mediation of the Church, were the same 
asTEose "which John Hus had held a century earher and which 
had been condemned botli by the pope and b)’’ the great general 
council of Constance Luther thereby virtual!)' admitted that 
a general council as well as a pope might err Eor him, -the 
chvme authority of the Roinan_ Cathohc Church ceased to be 
Sgiarabon from the traditional Church was the only course 
now open to Luther and tins was consummatedjn,the,year 1520 
In a senes of three bold pamphlets, he vigorously 
and defimtely attached the position of the Chnrtii 
from the In the first — An Address to the Nohhty of the Gcr- 

StS* Nation — Lu&er stated that there was nothing 

mherently sacred about the Chnsban pnesthood and 
that the clergy should be depnved immechately of then special 
pnvileges, he urged the German prmces to free their country 
from foreign control and shrewdly called them attenbon to the 
wealth and power of the Church which they might justly ap- 
propnate to themselves In the second — Babylonian 
Captmiy of the Church of God — he assailed the papacy and the 
whole sacramental system The thud — pn the Freedom of a 
Christwn^an — contamed the essence of Luther’s new theology 
that salvabon was not a painful progress toward a goal by means 
of sacraments and right conduct but a condition “m which 
man found himself so soon as he despaued absolutely of his own 
efforts and threw himself on God’s assurances”, the author 
claimed that man’s utter personal dependence on God’s grace 
rendered the svstem of the Church superfiuous 
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In the midst of tliesc attacks upon tlie Churcli, the pope ex- 
conim'^jcated Luther, and m tlie following year (1521) in- 
fluenced tlie Diet of the Holy Roman Empire, assembled at 
Worms, to pronounce lum an outlaw But- the rebel calmly 
burnt the papal bull and from tlie imperial ban he was protected 
b}-^ the elector of Sii\onj' He at once devoted lumself to makmg 
a new German translation of the Bible, whidi became very 
popular and is still prized as a monument m the history of 
German literature ‘ 

Within Uic next few 3'ears the Lutheran teachings carried 
everytlnng before them throughout the nortliern and central 
Germames Nor are tli e reaso ns for Lutlierjs ^ccess sp„aa of * 
m defying pope and cmperor'anTTM"'‘tri’e~rapd*ac- tutteran- 
ceptance of his new theology hard to understand 
I jThe movement ivas essentially popular and national It ap- 
peal^ to the piflustnunded who desired a dmphfication of 
Christian dogma and a comprehensible method of salvation 
It also appealed to the i vorld ly. minded ^rho longed to seize 
ecclesiastical lands and revenues Above all, it appealed to the 
patriots who were tired of foreign despotism and of abuses which 
they traced directly to Uio Roman Curia Then, too, the Emperor 
, Charles V, who remamed a loyal Catholic, was too immersed in 
the^difficultics of foreign war and m tlie mamfold administrative 
problems of his huge domimons to be able to devote much 
time to the extirpation of heresy, m the Germames Fmally, 

. the character of Luther contnbuted to effective leadership — 
<he was tireless in flooding the country ivith pamphlets, letters, 

, and mflammatory diatribes, tactful m keepmg his party togetlier, 
and always bold and courageous Pnnees, burghers, artisans, 
and peasants jomed hands m espousing the new cause 

But the peasants espoused it in a manner altogether too logical 
and too violent to suit Luther or the desires of the pnnees The 
German peasants had gnevances agamst the old order compared 
with which those of the kmghts and towns-folk were imagmary 
For at least a century several causes had contnbuted to make 
their lot worse and worse While their taxes and other burdens 

* The first edition of the Bible in German had been pnnted as early as 1466 
At least eighteen citions in German (including four Low Gorman versions) had 
appeared before Luther issued his German New Testament in igea 
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■were in r i~ p.a.sin g, the ability of tire emperor to protect them -was 
decreasing, the}-^ -were plundered by everj- class in the com- 
mumty, espeaall}- by the higher clergj- Thus, under 
the influence of sodal and economic conditions i anous 
Gennun upnsmgs of the peasants had taken place during the 
Peasants fifteenth centurj' These insurrec- 

tions became almost regular in the soutliuestern Germames, and 
■were called Bimdschuhc a shoe fastened upon the end of a pole 
sening as a standard of revolt 'ttTien Luther urged the prmces 
to assad the ecclesiastics, to seize church lands, and to put an 
end to financial abuses, the peasants naturallj' hstened to his 
■words 'With open ears and proceeded ■with glad hearts to apply 
his ad^vice themselves 


The new Lutheran theolog}’’ ma}' have been too refined for 
the peasants, but thej' imagined they understood its purport 
And spurred on by fanatics, whom the rehgious ferment of the 
tunes produced in large numbers,^ the peasants again took arms 
against_feudal_oppression That the peasants’ demands were 
essentially" moderate and invohed no more than is granted 
everjTvhere to-day as a matter of course, may be inferred from 
theu declaration of pnnaples, the Twelve Articles, among 
which were- abohtion.,j!L,serfdom, fr ee righ t..of.JsliinE_and 
hunting, payment m ■jt^gjor s^nces_ rendered, and abolition 
of arbitiary^pumsfiment So long as the peasants directed their 
efforts against die Cathohc ecclesiastics, Luther ei^ressed 
sj-mpathy with them, but when the revolt, which broke out in 
1524, became general all over central and southern Germany 
and was directed not only against the Catholic clergj'' but also 
against the lay lords, — many of whom were now Lutheran, — 
the rehgious leader foresaw a grave danger to his new rehgion 
in a spht between peasants and nobles Luther ended bj' 

’•Maio oE these radical religious leaders were more consistent and thorough- 
going than Xiuther m mointaimng the nght of each Christian to interpret the 
Scriptures for himsdf Smcc thej' generally refused to recognize infant baptism 
as c'ahd and insisted that baptism should be administered only to adults, they 
were subsequently often referred to as “Anabaptists ” Many of the " Anabap- 
tists ” condemned oaths and capital pumshment , some adc-ocated communism of 
worldly good^ in sec’eral instances e\en the conimumty of women T'licholas 
Stoich (d ij2s), a weaver, and Thomas Mdnzei (d 1525), a Lutheran preacher, 
spread these doctrmes widely among the peasants Luther vehemently denounced 
the "Anabaptists.” 
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taking strong sides with the nobles — he had most to expect 
from tliem He was shocked by the excesses of the revolt, he 
said Insisting upon toleration for Ins own revolt, he con- 
demned tlie peasants to most horrible fates m this world and 
in the world hereafter * He funously begged the pnnees to put 
down tlie insurrection “TOioever can, should smite, strangle, 
or stab, secretly or pubhcly 1 ” 

The Peasants’ Revolt was crushed m 1525 with utmost cruelty 
Probably fifty tliousand lost their hves in the vain effort The 
general result was tliat the pow cr..iif-the..temtonal 
lords became greate r tlian ever, although m a few Peasants’ 
cases, particularly in the Tyrol ^nd in Baden, the 
condition of the peasants was shghtly improved Elsewhere, 
however, this was not the case, and the German peasants 
were assigned for over two centuries to a lot worse than that 
of almost any people in Europe Another result was the decline 
of Lutlier’s in flu ence among^the pe asantoy m southern and 
central Germany They turned rapidly from one who, they 
believed, had betrayed them On the other hand, many Cathohe 
pnnccs, who had been wavenng in tlieir rehgious support, now 
had before their eyes what they thought was an object lesson of 
tlie results of Luther’s appeal to revolution, and so they cast their 
lot deasively with the ancient Church -Ibe^E.easants’^jRevolt 
3 registered a distinct i^ec^ to the further spread of Lutheramsm 

The Diet of Uie Holy Roman Empire whidi assembled at Speyer 
in r526 saw the German princes divided into a Lutheran and a 
Itoman, Catholic party, but left tlie legal status of the mets ot \ 
new faith still m doubt, contentmg itself witli tlie vague Speyer, 1 
declaration that “ each pnnee should so conduct him- 
self as he could answer for his behavior to God and to the 

* Although Luther was particularly bitter against the “Anabaptist” exhorters, 
upon whom he fastened responsibility for the Peasants Revolt, and although 
many of them met death thereby, the “Anabaptists” were by no means exter- 
minated Largely through the acUvity of a certain Melchior Hofmann, a widely 
traveled furner, “ Anabaptist ” doctrines were disseminated m northern Germany 
and the Netherlands From 1533 to iS3S they reigned supreme, attended by much 
bloodshed and plentyof personal license, in tlie important a ty of Mtlnsterm westerr 
Germany Subsequently, Carlstadt (1480-1541), an early associate of Luther, 
though his later antagonist, set forth Anabaptist views with greater modera- 
tion , and in course of time the sect became more or less tinged with Calvuustic 

theology' 
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emperor ” But at the next Diet, held at the same place in 1529, 
the emperor directed that the edict agamst heretics diotild be 
The Word enforced and that the old ecclesiastical revenues 
•■Protes- should not be appropnated for the new worship 
The Lutlieran princes drafted a legal protest, in 
which they declared that they meant to abide by the law of 
1526 From this protest came the name Protestant 

The next year, Luther’s great friend, Melancthon, presented 
to the Diet of Augsburg an account of the beliefs of the German 
Confession refomu^, which later became knoun as the^Confes;-^ 
of Augs- sichm Augsburg and constitutes to the present day 
burg, 1S30 distmctive creed of the Lutheran Church Tlie 
emperor was still unconvinced, however, of the truth or value 
of the reformed doctrme, and declared his intention of ending 
the heresy by force of arms 

In this predicament, the Lutheran princes formed a league 
at Schmalkald for mutual protection (1531), and from 1546 to 
ReUgions ^SSS ^ desultoi^' avil war was waged The Protes- 
Pesce of tants recaved some assistance from the French king, 
who, for pohtical reasons, was bent on hunuhating 
. the emperor The end of the religious conflict ap- 

peared to have been reached by the peace of Augsburg (1555), 
w'^ch contamed the foUowong pronsions ** (i) Fach prmce w'as 
to be free to dictate the rehgion of his subjects' , (2) All church 
property appropnated by the Protestants before 1552 was to 
remam m t heir h ands, (3) No form of Protestantism except 
Lutlieramsm w^as to be tolerated , (4) Lutheran subiects of ec- ^ 
clesiastical states w^ere not to be obliged to renounce their faith w 
' (s) By an “prrlesiastic.il reservation” any ecclesiastical pr mcel 

nn n Pi-rifn-I-int ■nric fn mire u p tin; spp 

Thus, between 1520 and 1555, Martm Luther® had preached 
his new theology at vanance with the Cathohe, aid had found 
Lutheran- general acceptance for it throughout the northern 
GK^J^es Germames, its creed-had-been-settJed 

and d efined in rs .^o, andJ^offiaal- toleration had 
been recogmzgd^^iSSS The toleration was hmited, however, 
to pnnees, and for many j'ears Lutheran rulers showed them- 


^ Cwm rcgio eitis rehgio 


® He had djed^in^i546i aged 62 
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selves quite iis intolerant within their oivn dominions as did the 
Catholics 

Thejtaumpli of Lutheranism in the Scandinavian countries 
has been traced largely to pohlical and economic causes When 
Marlin Luther broke with the Catliohc Church, tutherim- 
Chnstinn 11 (1513-1323) was reigning as elected i™iin 
king over Denmark and Nonvay and had recently 
conquered Sweden by force of arms The king encountered 
political difficulties with Oie Church alUiough he maintained 
Catholic worship and doctrine and apparently rccogmzed the 
spiritual supremacy of tlic pope But Christian 11 had trouble 
mlh most of his subjects, especially the Swedes, who were con- 
scious of separate nationality and desirous of political mde- 
pcndcncc , and the king eventually lost lus tlirone in a general 
uprising The definite separation of Sweden from Denmark 
and Norway' followed immediately The Swedes chose the 
celebrated Gustavus Vasa (1523-1560) as their king, while the 
Danish and Norwegian crowns passed to the uncle of Chnstian II, 
who assumed the title of Fredenck I (1523-1533) 

In Denmark, King Fredenck was very desirous of increasing 
tile royal power, and die subservient ecclesiastical organizabon 
which Martin LuUier was advocating seemed to lum 
for his purposes infinitely preferable to the ancient 
self-wlM Church But Fredenck realized that the Cathohe 
Church was deeply rooted in tlic affections of his people and 
tliat changes would have to be effected slowly and cautiously 
He therefore collected around him Lutlicran teachers from 
Germany and made lus court the center of the propaganda of 
the new doctrine, and so well was the work of the new teachers 
done that tlie king was able in 1527 to put the two religions on 
an equal footing before the law Upon Frederick’s death in 
1533, the Catliolics made a determined effort to prevent the 
accession of his son, Chnstian III, who was not only an avowed 
Lutheran but was knoivn to stand for absolutist pnnaples in 
government 

The popular protest against royal despotism failed in Den- 
mark and tlic tnum pluof Chriatian III m 1536 sealed the fate 
JiLCatholidsmjn that country and m Norway ,, It was promntly 
enacted Hint the Cathohe bishops should forfeit their temporal 
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and spmtual autiorit}'- and all their propertj’ should be tranfr 
ferred to the crown “for the good of the commonwealth ” After 
discussions with Luther the new religion ms definitelj' or- 
ganized and declared the state reh^on~in 1537. It nugtit be 
added that CatHbHaan'died'Tinth difficulty in Denmark, — 
manj’ peasants as well as hi^ diurchmen resented the changes, 
and Helgesen, the foremost Scandmamn scholar and humanist 
of the time, protested mgorouslj' agamst the new order But 
the crown was growmg powerful, and the crown prevailed. The 
enormous mcrease of roj-al revenue, consequent upon the con- 
fiscation of the propertj' of the Church, enabled the king to 
make Denmark the leadmg Scandina\ian countrj' throughout 
the second half of the sixteenth centuiy^ and the first quarter 
of the seventeenth In time naffimal patriotism came to be 
mtertwmed with Lutheramsm 

In.. Sweden th e success_of.thejnew_reh^on was due to„the 
..crown quite as much as in Denmark and hfbrrray ' Gustavus 
SwedL obtained the Swedish throne through the 

efforts of a nationalist partj>, but there was still a 
hostile faction headed b}’ the chief churchman, the.nzchbishop' 
oOJpsa la, who favored.. the maintenance of, the union.J!vith 
Denmark In order to deprive the unionists of that leader, 
Gustavus begged the pope to remove the rebelhous archbishop 
and to appomt one in sjmpathj' with the nationahst cause. 
This the pope peremptorily refused to do, and the breach with 
Rome began Gustainis succeeded in suppressing the insurrec- 
tion, and then persevered in introducing Protestantism The 
introduction was veiy gradual, espeaall)' among the peasantry, 
and Its eventual success was largely the result of the work of 
one strong man assisted by a subsement parhament. 

At first Gusta\'us maintained Catholic wordiip and doctrines, 
contenting himsdf with the suppression of the monastenes, the 
seizure of two-thirds of the church tithes and the circulation 
of a popular Swedish translation of the New Testament In 
1527 all ecclesiastic^prppertv,.was Jtinnsferred.to.the^croTTO 
and“fwp T^athohc hidiops.jwerg_cmeUy_put to death. Mean- 
wffile Lutheran teachers were encouraged" tcT take up thdr 
residence in Sweden and in X531 the first Protestant archbishop 
of Upsala was chosen Thenc^orth, the progress of Lutheran- 
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ism was more rapid, although a Cathohc reaction was threatened 
several times in the second half of the sixteenth centurj' The 
Confession oL Aucsburg was adopted as the, creed of the Swedish 
Church in and in 1604 Cathohcs nere depuved of offices 
a nd estates and^bamshed from the realm 

CALATNISM 

The second general t}'pc of Protestantism which appeared in 
the sixteenth century was the immediate forerunner of the 
modern Presbyterian, Congregational, and Reformed Churches 
and at one time or another considerably affected the theology of 
the Episcopahans and Baptists and eion of Lutherans Taken 
as a group, it is usually called Calvimsm Of its nse and spread, 
some idea may be gained from bnef accounts of the hves of 
two of its great apostles — Calvin and Knox But first it will 
be necessary’' to say a few words concenung an older reformer, 
Ziwngh, by name, nho prepared the wav for Calvin's wor k in 
the Swiss cantons 

^n itzerland compnsed m the sixteenth centur5>^ some thirteen 
cantons, all of whidi were tedimcally under tlie suzeramty of 
the Holy Roman Empire, but constituted m practice 
so man3’’ independent repubhcs, bound together only 
bj'' a number of protective treatieO To the town of Emsiedeln 
in the canton of Scliwyz came IMdreich Zmngh in, the year 
ii:i6 as a Catho lic_Dnest Shghtlj’’ 3'ounger than Luther, he 
was well bom, had received an exceUent imiversity education 
in Vienna and in Basel, and had now been in holy orders about 
ten 3'ears ^e had shown for some tune more mterest m human- 
ism than in the old-fashioned theolog3^but hardly any one 
would have suspected him of heresy, for it was well known 
that he was a regular pensioner of the pope 
^^^ifewnngh’s opposition to the Roman Church seems to have been 
based at firet largely on pohtical grounds , He jireached, elp- 
q uently a^nst . tlie p racticejof.hinPg outjSwass.bcoopgJ;oJoreign 
rulerTand'abused the Church for its share m this shameless 
in jtnlrliprgM Then hc was led on to attack all manner 
of abuses in ecd^astical organization, but it was not until 
he was installed m 1518 as preacher m the great cathedral at 
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' Zunch that he de^y.denied papal supremacy and proceeded 
to prodaim the ScnpftSes as the sole guide of faith and moral s 
He pri^Aed agamst fastmg, the venttation of samts, and the 
celibacy of the dergj’- Some of his hearers began to put his 
leachmgs mto practice chinch edifices were profaned, statues 
ilemohshed inndows smashed, and rehcs burned Zumigli 
himself took a wife ( 

^0^1523 a papal appeal to Zunch ,to ab^don Zwinglijwas 
answered by the canton’s_fonnaljdedmratipn„of jndependence 
Zwin^on Catholic- Church Henceforth the revolt 

s-wbe^d rapidly throughout Switzerland, except in the 

^ five forest cantons, the verj' heart of the countrj, 
where the anaent rehgion was sUll deeply intrendie(p Senous 
efforts were made to jom the followers of Zwingh with those of 
Luther, and thus to present a umted front to the common 
enemj', but there seemed to be irreconolable differences between 
Lutheramsm and the mews of Zwmgh "The latter,' which were 
succinctly ejqjressed in SLxt)*-seven Theses puGUshed at Zurich in 
1523, msisted more firmly than the former on the supreme author- 
ity 0! Scripture, and broke more thoroughly md radically mth the 
traditions pf tlie .Cathohc.Church (JZwmgh aimed at a reforma- 

' tion of government and disaphne as W'ell as of theologj-, and 
entertamed a notion of an ideal state m which the democracj' 
would order human actimties, whether pobtical or rehgious 
^■wmgh differed essentiall}’’ from Luther m never distrusting 
the people ” Perhaps the most distinctive mark of the Swiss 
reformer’s theology was his idea that the Lord’s ^Supper is not 
^ simply a symbol and a memorial ^ 

^ 1531 Zwingh urged the Protestant Smss to convert the 
five forest cantons to the new rehgion by force of arm^ In 
answer to his entreaties, ^vil war ensued, but the Cathohc 
mountaineers W'on a great mctoiy^ that veiy^ ^'•ear and thejce- 
former .himself ^i^_^killed„) 0 , truce was then arranged, the 
provisions of which foreshadowed the rehgious settlement in 
me Germames — each canton was to be free to determine 
^ own rehgion Switzerland has remamed to this day part 
Cathohc and part Protestant 

By the sudden death of Zwmgh, Swiss Protestantism was left 
without a leader, but not for long, because the more celebrated 
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Calvin look up Ins residence m Geneva m 1536 From that 
time imtil his death m 1564 Calvm was the center of a move- 
ment which, starting from these small Zwmghan be- 
gimungs among the Swiss mountains, speedily spread 
over more countnes and affected more people than did Luther- 
amsm In Calvinism, Cathohasm was to find her -most im- 
placable foe 

~John Calvm, who, next to Martm Luther, was the most 
conspicuous Protestant leader of the sixteenth century, was _a^ 
Fri>n/'h-7;pT| Born of middle-dass parentage at Noyon m the 
province of Picardy in rSOQj he was mtended from an early 
age for an ecclesiastical career A pension from the Cathohc 
Church enabled him to study at Pans, where he displayed an 
aptitude for theology and hterature When he was nmeteen 
years of age, however, his father advised him to abandon the 
idea of entermg the pnesthood m favor of becommg a lawyer 
— sn young Calvm spent several years studymg law 
It was m 1529 that CalvuLis said to have expenenced a sudden 
“conversion ” Although as yet there had been no organized 
revolt m France agamst the Cathohc Church, that caiTinis 
country, like many others, was teemmg ivitli rehgious 
cntics Thousands of Frenchmen were m sympathy with any 
attempt to improve the Church by education, by purer morals, 
or by better preachmg Lutberamsm was wmnmg a few con- 
verts, and vanous evangehcal sects were appearmg m divers 
places The chief problem was whether reform should be 
sought withm the traditional Church or by rebeUion against it 

J rn lvrn believed that his conversion was a divme call to forsa ke 
ko mm Cath^asm and to become the apostle of a^urerh le* 
Jiis heart, he said, was “so subdued and reduced” to doality 
that m comparison with his zeal for true piety he regarded aU 
other studies witli mdifference, though not entirely abandomng 
them Though lumself a beginner, many flocked to him to 
leam the pure doctnne, and he began to seek some hidmg-place 
and means of witlidrawal from people ” ) 

TTm search for a hidmg-place was quickened by the announced 
determmation of tlie Frencli kmg, Franas I, to put an end to 
rehgious dissent among his subjects Cnlwn-aboiptlyJeftJFrance 
and found an asylumjn thOiSwiss, o^Basel, where he be- 
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came acquainted at first hand ■with the t3'pe of reformed reli- 
gion -whi^ Z'wmgh had propagated and -where he proceeded to 
•■The ■write a full account of the Protestant position as 
Ihstitutes ” contrasted with the Cathohc. This exposition , — The 
Iv^Mes^JJhe^ChrjsUmt Rehgtou, — which was pubhshed in 
1536, was dechcated to King Francis I and ivas intended tc 
influence him m fai'or of Protestantism 

Although the book failed of its immediate purpose, it speedilj’ 
won a deservedl}' great reputation It was a statement of 
Cahnn’s view's, borroived m part from Zwingli, and m part from 
Luther and other reformers It was orderlj' and concise, and 
It did for Protestant theologj' what the medieval wnters had 
done for Cathohc theologj' It contained the germ of all that 
subsequentlj' developed as Cal-vimsm 
{It seemed for some time as if the Insliliiics might pro\’ide a 
common rehgious rule and guide for all Chnstians ivho rebelled 


Calvin and against Rome But Calvm, in mind and nature, was 
Luther guite^^fferent from Lutiher The latter w'as im- 

petuous, exatable, but verj' human, the former was ascetic, 
ratm, ,^d inhumanl y logical Then, too, Luther was quite 
wilhng to leave everything in the church winch was not pro- 
hibited by Senpture, Calvm insisted that nothing should 
remam m the church which was not expressly authonzed by 
Scripture The IiisUlutcs had a tremendous influence upon 
Protestantism but did not unite the followers of Calvin and 
Luther^ Cahm’s book seems all the more wonderful, w'hen 
it IS recalled that it was 'written when the author ■was but twenty- 
six years of age 

JtLJj^fi.Cal-vm w'ent to Geneva, which was then m the throes 
of a revolution at once political and rehgious, for the to-wnsfolk 
Calvin at were freemg themselves from the feudal suzeramty of 
Geneva jjjg of Savoy and banishing the Cathohc Church,^ 
whose cause the duke championed Cal\'m aided in the worlc 
and was rewarded by an appomtment as chief pastor and preacher 
m the dty This position he contmued to hold, except for a 
brief penod when he w'as exiled, until his death m 1564 It 
proved to be a com m andmg position not only m ordermg the 
affaurs of the town, but also in giifing form to an important 
branch of Protestant Chnstianity 
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The government of Geneva under Calvin’s regime was a 
cunous theocracy of which Calvin himself was both rehgious 
leader and political “boss” The minister of the reformed 
faith became God’s mouthpiece upon earth and inculcated an 
, unbending puntamsm in daily hfe “ No more fest ivals, no 
more joiual reunions, no more theaters or soaety, the n gid 
monotony of an austere rule weighed upon hfe A poet was 
decapitated because of his verses, CaKun wished adultery to 
I5c'‘pumshed by death hkc heresy, and he had Michael Servetus 
fa' ccTcbratecf Spanish reformer] burned for not entertaining the 
same opinions as lumself upon the mystery of the Trmity ” 
Under Caban’s dicocratic despotism, Geneva became famous 
tliroughout Europe as the center of elaborate Protestant propa- 
ganda CaIwti,_who set the example of stern simphaty and 
relentless activity, was sometimes styled the Protestant pope 
He not only preached every daj', wrote numerous theological 
treatises, and issued a French translation of the Bible, but he 
estfibhslied important Protestant schools — including the^ni- 
’JsXSity-joL.Geneva — which attracted students from distant 
lands, and he conducted a correspondence ivith lus disciples 
and would-be reformers in all pomts of Europe His letters 
alone would fill thirty foho volumes 
Such acUxatics account for tJic almost bewaldenng diffusion 
of Calvinism French, Dutch, Germans, Scotcli, and Enghsh 
ffocked to Genova to hear Calxan or to attend his Diffusion 
schools, and when tlicy returned to their own coun- otcavieSm 
tries tliey were likely to be so many glowmg sparks ready to 
start mighty conflagrations 

Calvinism was knoivn by vanous names m tlie different coun- 
tnes which it entered Qn_thc . conUnent of Europe it was 
called tlie Reformed Faitli, and in France its followers were 
styled Hugucnb'fiV'“'ih""S'cotland it became JPresbjj^anjgpi , 
and in EnglSwIi PiWJlaiHsm> Its essential characteristics, how- 
ever, remained tlie same wherever it was earned 
We have already noUced how Switzerland, except for the 
live forest cantons, had been converted to Protestantism by 
the preaching of Zwmgh Calvm was Zwingh s real caiviniBin 
, 1 -w. theological successor, and the majonty of the Swiss, 
especially those m the urban cantons of Zhneh and 
Bern as well as of Geneva, cheerfully accepted Calvimsm 
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Calvmism also made converts m France The doctrines and 
wiitmgs of Luther had there encountered small success Many 
French reformers beheved tliat greater good would 
eventually be achieved ivithin the Cathohc Church 
the Hogue- ^rithout There appeared to be fewer abuses 

among the French clergy than among the ecclesiastics 
of northern Europe, for they possessed less wealth and power 
The French sovereign felt less prompted to lay his hand upon 
the dommions of the clerg}', because a special agreement with 
the pope m 1516 bestowed upon the king the nommation of 
bishops and the disposition of benefices For tliese reasons the 
bulk of the French people resisted Protestantism of everj' form 
and remamed loyally Cathohc^ 

What progress the new reh^on made m France was due to 
Cahm rather than to Luther Calvm, as we have seen, was a 
Frenchman himself, and his teachmgs and logic appealed to a 
small but influential body of his fellow-coimtrymcn A con- 
siderable portion of the lower nobihty, a few merchants and 
busmess men, and many magistrates conformed to Calvinism 
openly, the majority of great lancers and men of learning 
adhered to it in pubhc or in secret Probably from a twentieth 
I to a thirtieth of the total population embraced Calvmism 
I "l^e movement, was essentially confined to the middle-class 
I o r fio«r .ggofflc, and jalmost from the outset it acquired a pohtical 
I as well as a rehgious significance It represented among the 
lesser nobihty an awakenmg of the anstocratic spirit and among 
the imddle-class a reaction agamst the growing power of the 
kmg The finanaal and moneyed interests of the country were 
largely attracted to French Calvmism Xhe^Huguenpte, ^as 
the-French Calvimsts were called, were particularly strong m 
'■ -the, i^'"'„92Urts and in the Estates-General or parhament, and 
' these had been the mam checks upon royal despotism “ ' ' ' 

, The Huguenots were mvolved m sanguinary Cl^^i and re-^ 
hgious wars which raged in France throughout the greater pari 
' Edict of of the sixteenth century and w'hich have already been 
I treated m their appropnate pohtical aspect^ The 

outcome was the settlement accorded by Ehng Henry IV m 
the famous Edict pf^Nante^(r5g8), which contained the foUow- 
^ See above, pp 101 fi 
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mg provisions (i) Pri viite worship and lihp.rfv nf .consaence / 
were allowed to the Calvinists throughout France, (a) Pubhcl 
Protes tant worslup might be held in a oo enumerated towns 
and ovCT 3000 casties , (3J A imanaat grant was maSetol^ otes-l 
tant schools, and the publication ol Calvinist books was legi^z ed 
(4) Huguenots received full avil nghts. wifli admission to allj 
pubhc oihce s, (5) Hi CTCnots were granted for eight veam the t 
p olitical cmtrol of ti^ hundred towns, the garrisons of whic h i 
w ere to he mamtained by tlie croi vn , and (6) Hug uenots v^ e ; 
acror tled certain luataai privileges .and the right of hold ing-' 
rehgious and political assemblies For nearly a hundred' 
years i* ranee practiced a religious toleration whidi was al-? 
most umque among European nations, and it was Calvinists 
who benefited 

TJie Netherlands were too near tlie Germames not to be 
affected by tlie Lutheran revolt against tlie Cathohe Church 
And the northern or Dutch provinces became qmte QUnmsm 
thoroughly saturated with Lutheramsm and also ivith in the 
the doctrines of various radical sects that from time 
to time were eitpelled from tlie German states The Emperor 
Charles V tried to stamp out heresy by harsh action of tlie 
Inquisition, but succeeded only m dianging its name and nature 
Lutheranism disappeared from tlie Netherlands, but m its 
place came 'Calvirusm,* descending from Geneva through Alsace 
Snd flience doivn the Rhine, or entenng from Great Bntam by 
means of the close commercial relations ensting between those 
countries Wliile the soutiiem Netherlands eventually were 
recovered for Cathohasm, the protracted pohtical and economic 
conflict which the northern Netlierlands waged against the 
Cathohe king of Spain contnbuted to a final fixmg of Calvinism 
as the national rehgion of patnotic Dutchmen Calvi^msm in 
Holland was known as the Dutch Reformed rehgit^ 

“"We liave already noted tliat 'southern Germany had rejected 
anstocratic Lutheranism, partially at least because of Luther’s 

* Many Anabaptist refugees from Germany had already sought refuge in the 
Netherlands they naturally found the teachings of ZwingU and Calvin more radi- 
cal, and therefore more appropriate to themsclvesi tliaiL the teachings of Luther 
This fact also serves to explain the acceptance of Calvinism in regions of southern 
Germany where Luthenudsnif since the Peasants* Revolt, had failed to take root 
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bitter words to the peasants Catholiasm, however, was not 
destined to have complete sway m those regions, ior democratic 
Calvinism permeated Wurttemberg, Baden, and the 
m Southern Rhemsh provmces, and the Reformed doctrines 
Gennany gamed iinmerous converts among the middle-class 
'Ihe_gmwJdi_J5f_j^\ini^ in Germany was sermusly handi- 
capp^by„.the regions settlement of Augsburg in 1555 w'hidi 
officially tolerated only Cathohasm and Lutheranism It was 
not imtt after the close of the direful Tlurty Years’ War in the 
seventeenth century that German Calvinists received formal 
recogmtion 

Scotland, like every other European country m the early 
part of the sixteenth centurj', had been a place of protest against 
Scofland abuses in the Cathohe Church, 

but the begmnmgs.of. ecclesiastical rebelhon are to be 
traced_ rather to ppUUcal causes The kmgdom had long been 
a" prey to the bitter nvalry of great noble famihes, and the 
premature death of James V (1542), winch left the throne to 
his lU-fated infant daughter, Mary Stuart, gave free rein to a 
feudal reaction agamst the crown In general, the Cathohe 
derg}’’ sided with the royal cause, while the rehgious reformers 
egged on the nobles to champion Protestantism m order to 
deal an effective blow against the union of the altar and the 
throne Thus Cardmal Beaton, head of the Cathohe Church 
m Scotland, ordered numerous executions on the score of pro- 
tecting reUgion and the authority of the queen-regent, on the 
other hand several noblemen, professing the new theology, 
assassinated the cardinal and hung his bodj'’ on the battlements 
of the castle of St Andrews (1546) Such was the general 
situation in Scotland when John Khos appeared upon the 
scene 

Bom of peasant parents about 1515, Johjy^nox ' had become 
a Cathohe priest, albeit m sympathy with many of the revolu- 
john Knox ideas which were entering Scotland from the 

Continent and from England In 1546 he openly 
rejected the authontj’' of the Church and proceeded to preach 
“the Gospel” and a stem puritanical morahty “Others 
snipped the branches,” he said, “he struck at the root ” But 
* John Knox (c iSiS-iS7a) 
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the Catliohc coxirt was able to banish Kno-s from Scotland 
After romantic impnsomnent m France, Knox spent a few 
years m England, preachmg an extreme puntamsm, holdmg a 
chaplaincy under Edward VI (1547-1553), and exertmg his 
influence to insure an indehbly Protestant character to the 
Anglican Church Then upon the accession to the Enghdi 
throne of the Catliohc Maiy Tudor, Knox betook himself to 
Genew where he made the acquaintance of CalMn and found 
liimself m essential agreement with the teachmgs of the French 
reformer 

After a stay of some five years on the Continent, Knox re- 
turned finally to Scotland and^became the orgamzer and director 
of the “Lords oj[ tte Congregation,'' a league of the cSrinJsm 
diler Protestant noblemen for purposes of rehgious Scotland 
propaganda and pohbcal power In 1560 he drew up the creed 
and disapline of tfie' Presbj'terian Church after the model of 
Cahun’s church at Genet^a, ‘lS3"m‘'the same year with the 
support of tlie “Lords of the Congregation” and the troops of 
Queen Ehzabeth of England, Knox effected a pohtical and 
rehgious revolution m Scotland The queen-regent nas im- 
pnsoned and the subseriient parhament abohshed the papal 
supremacy and enacted the death penalty agamst an}' one 
who should even attend Cathohe wordup John Knox had 
earned everj-thing before him 

Mary Stuart, durmg her bnef stay m Scotland (1561-1567), 
tned in i-ain to stem the tide The jealous barons would brook 
no increase of royal authonty The austere Knox hounded 
the girl-queen in pubhc sermons and fairly flayed her character 
The queen’s downfall and subsequent long impnsonment m 
England finally deaded the ecclesiastical future of Scotland 
Except m a few fastnesses m the northern highlands, where 
Cathohasm survived among flie clansmen, tlie whole country 
was comrmtted to ^Ivinism 

" "CahTnism was norwittiout influence m England Introduced 
towards the dose of the reign of Henrj’’ Vlii, it gave rise to a 
number of small sects which troubled the king’s caivinlsn, 
Anghcan Church almost as much as did the Roman Ent^and 
Cathohes Under Edw’ard W (iS47-i5S3), it considerably m- 
fluenced the theology of the Anghcan Church itself, but the 
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moderate policies of Elizabeth (1558-1603) tended to fix an 
iiseparable gulf between Anghcans and Calvimsts Thence- 
forth. Cahnnism hved in England, in tlie forms of Presbi tetian- 
isni, Independency.* and Puntanism, as the rehgion largely of 
the commercial middle class It was treated with contempt, 
and even persecuted, by Anglicans, especially by the monarchs 
of the Stuart family After a complete but temporari- triumph 
under Cromwell m the seventeenth century it was at length 
legally tolerated in England after the settlement of 16S9 It 
was from England that Xew England received the Calnnislic 
reli^on which dominated colomal forefatiiers of many present- 
daj Amencans 

AS'GUCAXISM 

Anglicarusmjs the name frequentlj* applied to that form of 
Protestantism which stamped the state Aurdi in England in 
the sixteenth centuiy and which is now represented by the 
Episcopal Churdi m the United States as wdl as by the estab- 
h^ed Church of England The Methodist diurches are com- 
paratively late off-shoots of Anglicanism 
The separation of England from the papacj’ was a more gradual 
and halting process than were the contempoiar} revolutions on 
the Continent; and the new Anglicarasm was correqiondingly 
mor e consenutive than Lutheranism or Cahmism 
At the opening of the sixteenth centurj. the word “Catholic*' 
meant the same in England as in everj- other countrj’ of western 
Enghsh ot central Europe — belief in the seven sacraments, 
sacaifice of the Mass, and the veneration of 
saints; acceptance of papal supremacy and support 
of monastidsm and of other institutions and practices of the 
medieiuJ Chnrch Durmg several centuries it had been cus- 
toman’ in legal documents to refer to the Cathohe Church in 
England as the Ecdcsia Anghcana. or Anglican Churdi just 
as the popes in their letters repeatedly referred to the “GaHican 
Church," the “Spanidi Church,” the “Neapolitan Church,” or 
the “Hunganan Church *’ But such phraseologj did notimpl3'a 

‘Among the “Independents'’ were the Baptists, a sect related not so immedi- 
ately to Calvuusm as to the radical Anabaptists of German} See abo\e, pp 
*34 f , T 45 , footnotes 
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separation of any one national church, from the common Cathohc 
communion, and for nearly a thousand years — ever smce there 
had been an Ecdcsia Angltcana — the Engbsh had recognized 
the bishop of Rome as the center of Cathohc umty In the 
course of tlie sixteenth centurj', however, the great majonty 
of Englishmen changed tlieir conception of the Ecclesta Angltcana, 
so dial to them it continued to e'ast as the Church of England, 
but Jiencefortli on a stnctly national basis, in com- chunb of 
mumon neither with tlic pope nor witlT the Orthodox 
Church of die East nor ividi the Ludierans or Cahmists, aban- 
domng several doctrmes that had been universally held m 
earlier times and substituting in their place behefs and customs 
which were distmcUvely Protestant Tlus new conception of 
the Anghcan Church — resulting from the revolution m the 
sixteen^ centur}'' — is what we mean by Anghcanism as a form 
of Protestantism It took shape m the eventful years between 
i^jO_and 1570 

^ ISTorder to understand how this rehgious and ecclesiastical 
revolution was effected m England, i\e must appreaate the 
various elements distrustful of the Cadiohc Churdi 
in that country about the year 1525 In the first oppodUon 
place, ^_Lutheran t^eachmgs were infiltrating into 
the country' As early as 1521 a small group at CathoUe 
Cambridge had become mterested m die new Ger- 
man theology, and thence the sect spread to Ox- 
ford, London, and other mtellectual centers It found its early 
converts cluelly among the lower clergy and the merchants of 
the large toivns, but for several years it was not numerous 
In the second place, tiiere was the same feehng m England 
as we have already noted diroughout all Europe that the de^gy 
needed reform in morals and in manners Tins view was shared 
noF only by die comparatively insignificant group of heretical 
Lutherans, but hkewise by a large proportion of the leading 
men who accounted dieniselves ordiodox members of die Cathohc 
Church Tlie weU-educated humamsts were espeaally eloquent 
m preadiing reform The writings of Erasmus had great vogue 
in England John Colet (i 467 ?-iSi 9 ). a famous dean of St 
Paul's cathedral in London, was a keen reformer who disapproved 
of auncular confession and of the cehbacy of the dergy Sir 
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Thomas More (1478-1535), one of the greatest minds of the 
centur)*, thought ie monhs were lazj* and mdolent, and the 
whole bod}' of churchmen in need of an intellectual betterment 
But neither Colet nor hlore had any mtention of breaking away 
from the Roman Church To them, and to many like them, 
reform could be secured best withm the traditional ecclesiastical 


body 

A third source of distrust of the Church was a Eurdyjipliti^ 
fe elin g against the papacy As we have already seen, the 
Political Eughsh kmg and English parliament on several 
Oppoabon earher occasions had sought to restrict the temjioral 


to the 
Roman 
Catholic 
Church in 
Bngland 


and pohtical jurisdiction of the piope in England, 
but each restnction had been impiosed for political 
reasons and* even then had represented the will of 
the monarch ratlier Aaii that of the nation In 


fact, the most strikmg hmitations of the pope’s political juris- 
diction in the kmgdom had been enacted durmg the early stages 
of the Hundred Years’ War, when tie papacy uas under French 
influence, and had ser\'ed, therefore, mdurectly as pohtical 


weapons against the French king Before that war was over, 
the operation of the statutes had been relaxed, and for a century 
or more prior to 1525 httle was heard of even a pohtical feeling 
against the bishop of Rome 

Nevertheless an evolution in Enghsh government was m 
progress at that very tune, whith was bound sooner or later to 


create friction with the Holy See On one hand, a -sense jof 
nationahsm and of patriotism had been steadily^ growing m 
England, and it was at lanance with the older cosmopolitan 
idea of Cathohasm On the other hand, a^great increase of 
rojalTt®'?!^ had appeared in the fifteenth centur}', notably 
after the accession of the Tudor family m 14S5 Henry ITT 
(1485-1509) had subordmated to the crown both the nobihty 
and the parhament, and the patriotic support of the middle 
class he had secured And when his son, Henry; yiu (1509- 
1547), came to the throne, the only senous obstacle which 
appeared to be left in the way of royal absolutism was the privi- 
leged mdependence of the Cathohc Church 
Yet a number of years psssed before Henry VlH laid violent 
hands upon the Church In the meanwhile, he proved himseU 
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a devoted Roman Catliolic He scented the new Lutheran 
heresy and sought speedily to exterminate it He even wrote 
m 1521 mth his own ro3'al pen a bitter arraignment 
of the new theologj', and sent his book, whidi he LoStyof 
called The Defence of the Seven Sacraments, uith a Hemyviii 
dehghtful dedicator}' epistle to the pope For his 
prompt piety and filial orthodox}', he received from caiioUc 
the bishop of Rome tlie proud title of Fidm Defensor, 
or Defender of the Faith, a title winch he jealously bore until 
his deatli, and whicli his successors, the sovereigns of Great 
Bntam, mth like humor have contmued to bear ever since 
He seemed not even to question the pope’s pohtical damis 
He alhed himself on several occasions mth Leo X m the great 
game of European politics His chief mimster and adwser m 
England for many years was Tliomas Wolsey, the most con- 
spicuous ecdesiastic in his kingdom and a cardinal of the Roman 
Church 

Under these arcumstances it is difficult to see how the An- 
ghcan Church would have immediately broken awa}' from 
Cathohe umty had it not been for the pecuhar mantal 
troubles of Henry lUII The kmg had been marned Mamage 
eighteen } ears to Cathenne of Aragon, and had been 
presented by her wth six children (of whom only 
one daughter, the Pnneess Mar}', had sumved), when one day 
he informed her that they had been himg all those years m 
mortal sin and that their union was not true marriage The 
queen could hardly be expected to agree with such a defimUon, 
and there ensued a legal smt between the royal pair 

To Heni}’ \rin the matter was really qmte simple Henry 
was tired of Cathenne and wanted to get nd of her , he behex ed 
the queen could bear him no more children and }'et he ardently 
desired a male heir, rumor reported that the susceptible kmg 
had recently been smitten by the bnlhant black eyes of a certam 
Anne Bole}'n, a maid-in-waitmg at the court The purpose of 
Henry w'as obx'ious, so was the means, he thought For it 
had occurred to him that Catherine uus his elder brother’s 
widow, and, therefore, had no nght, by church law, to marrj' 
liim To be sure, a papal dispensation had been obtained from 
Pope Juhus H authorizing the marriage, but why not now ob- 
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tain a revocation of that dispensation from the reigning Pope 
Clement Vn? Thus the marriage with Catherine could be 
declared null and void, and Henr}' would be a bachelor thirty- 
six years of age, free to wed some pnncess, or hapty Anne Bolcyn 

There was no doubt that Clement would like to do a favor 
for his great Enghsh champion, but two difficulties at once 
Difflcnit presented themselves It would be a most^ngaous 
PosifaoB ol precedent for the pope to revere llie deasionpf one of 
the Pope jjg predecessors Worse still, tlie Emperor Charles V, 
the nephew of Queen Catherme, took up cudgels^ bis aunFs~bc- 
half and threatened Clement with dire penalties if he nullified 
the mamage The pope complained trutlifuDy that he was 
between the aniil and the hammer There was httle for him 
to do except to temporize and to delay deasion as long as 
possible 

The protracted delay was veiy irritating to the impulsive 
Enghsh king, who was now really m love with Anne Boleim 
Gradually Henry’s former effusive loj-alty to the Roman See 
gave way to a settled conviction of the tjTanny of the papal 
power, and there rushed to his nund the recollection of efforts 
of earher Enghsh rulers to restrict that power A few salutaiy* 
enactments against the Church might compel a faiorable de- 
cision from the pope 

Hen^Vni seriousty opened his campaign agamst the Roman 
Church m 1531, when he frightened the English clergj'’ into 
paying a fine of over half a million dollars for ^^olating an ob- 
solete statute that had forbidde n recephon of papal legate 
wittmi^royal„5ancUon, and in ^^ame year Jhe„fprced, the 
clergy to recognme hims^ as supreme head of the_Chimi “as 
far as that is permitted by the law of Christ ” TTir subservient 
Parhament then empowered him to stop the pajnnent of annates 
and to appoint the bishops without recourse to die papacj’^ 
I\'ithout waiting longer for the papal deasion, he hadJCKUaner, 
one of his own creatures, whom he had just named archbishop 
of Canterbury, declare his mamage with Catherme null and 
void and his umon with Anne Boleyn canomcal and legal 
Pope Clement thereupon handed down his long-delaj'ed 
decision fav orable to Queen Catherine, and excommumcated 
Henry 'VIU for adultery 
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The formal breach between England and Rome occurred 
™ ^534 Parhament passed a senes of laws, one of 
which declared the kmg to be the 'onIy-«ipreme otX^d 
head m earth of tl^^ Church of England,” and others from the 
cut off all cqmmmicatidn with the pope and m- caMc 
flicted the penalty of treason upon any one who Churth 
aEoiild deny the king’s ecclesiastical supremajgr ^'rema^ 
One step m the transition of the Church of England 
had now been taken For centunes its members had recognized 
the pope as their ecclesiastical head, henceforth they were to 
own the ecclesiastical headship of their kmg From the former 
Cathohc standpomt, this might be schism but it was not neces- 
sarily heresy Yet Henry VIII encountered considerable opposi- 
tion from the higher clergy, from the monks, and from many 
intellectual leaders, as well as from large numbers of the lower 
classes A popular upnsmg — the, Mgnmage^ of Grace — was 
sternly suppressed, and such men as the bnlhant Sir Thomas 
More and John Fisher, the aged and saintly bishop of Rochester, 
were beheaded because they retamed their former behef m 
papal supremacy Tudor despoti sm taimphed 
The breach with Rome naturafly aicouraged the Lutherans 
and other heretics to think that England was on the pomt of 


becommg Protestant, but nothing was further from The " six 
the kmg’s mmd The assailant of Luther remained Aitdes " 
at least partially consistent And the Six. Articles (1539) re- 
affirmed the chief pomts m Cathohc doctrme and practice and 
visited dissmtefs with homble pimishment While separating 
England from the papacy, Henry was firmly resolved to mam- 
tam every other tenet of the Cathohc faith as he had received 
it His middle-of-the-road pohcy was enforced with much 
bloodshed On one side, the Cathohc who demed the royal 
supremacy was beheaded, on the other, the Protestant who 
demed tr ansubstant iation was burned I It has been estimated 
that durin g the reign of Hciuy VHI the number of capital 
condemnations for pohtico-rehgious offenses ran into the thou- 
sands — an mqmsition that m terror and bloodshed is com- 
parable to that of Spam 

It was likewise durmg the reign of Henry VHI that one of 
tie most important of all earher Christian mstitutions — monas- 
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tidsm —came to an end in England There were certainly grave 
abuses and scandals in some of the monasteries which dotted 
the country', and a good deal of popular sentiment 
of the had been aroused against tlie mstitution Then, 
Monastenes monks had generally opposed the royal 

pretensions to rehgious control and remained loyal to the pope 
But the de5iding.Jactpr_in the sujipression of the monasteries 
was ju ndoubtedly economic Hcnrj , always m need of funds on 
accoimt of his extravagances, appropriated part of the confiscated 
property for the benefit of the crorni, and the rest he astutely 
distributed as gigantic bnbes to the upper classes of the laity 
The nobles who accepted the ecclesiastical wealth were therebj' 
comnntted to the new anti-papal religious settlement in England 
The Church of England, separated from the papac>' under 
Henry VIll, became Protestant under EdiK3id-\!X (1547-1553)- 
The young kmg’s guardian tolerated all manner of 
refonmng propaganda, and Cahnm'sts as uell a.'j 
churehof Lutherans preached their doctnnes freely Offiaal 
articles of religion, which uere drawn up for the 
Anghcan Church, showed unmistakabli' Protestant 
influence The Latm service books of the Catliohc Church’ 
were translated mto Enghsh, under Cranmer’s auspices, and the 
edition of the Book of Common Prayer, pubhshed in 1552, made 
clear that the Euchanst was no longer to be regarded as a 
propitiatory sacrifice the names “Holy Communion” and 
“Lord’s Supper” were substituted for “Mass,” while the word 
“altar” was replaced by “table” The old places of Catbohe 
worship were changed to smt a new order altars and images 
were taken down, the former semce books destroyed, and 
stamed-glass wmdows broken Several peasant uprismgs sig- 
nified that the nation was not completely umted upon a pohey 
of rehgious change, but the reformers had their waj^, and Protes- 
tantism advanced 

A temporary setback to the progress of the new Anghcamsm 
was afforded bj' the reign of Mary Tudor (1553-1558), the 
daughter of Catherine of Aragon, and a devout Roman Catholic 
She reinstated the bishops who had refused to take the oath of 
royal supremacy and pumriied those who had taken it She 
prevailed upon Parliament to repeal the ecclesiastical legislation 
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of both her father’s and her brother’s reigns and to reconcile Eng- 
land once more with the bishop of Rome A papal legate, m 
the person of Cardinal Regmald Pole, sailed up the 
Thames with his cross gleammg from the prow of his RomSn”^ 
barge, and in full Parhament admimstered the ab- 
solution which freed the kmgdom from the guilt under Mary 
incurred by its schism and heresy As an additional 
support to her pohcy of restoring the Cathohc Church m Eng- 
land, Queen Mary married her cousm, Phihp 11 of Spam, the 
great champion of Catholiasm upon the Contment 

But events proved that despite outward appearances even 
the reign of Mary registered an advance of Protestantism The 
new doctrines were zealously propagated by an ever-growmg 
number of itmerant exhorters The Spamsh alhance was disas- 
trous to Enghsh fortunes abroad and distasteful to all patriotic 
Enghshmen at home And finally, the violent means which 
the queen took to stamp out heresy gave her the unenviable 
surname of "Bloody” and reacted m the end m behalf of the 
views for which the victims sacrificed their hves Durmg her 
reign nearly three hundred reformers perished, many of them, 
includmg Archbishop Cranmcr, by fire The work of tlie queen 
was m vam No heir was bom to Pluhp and Mary, and the 
crown, therefore, passed to Ehzabeth, the daughter of Anne 
Boleyn, a Protestant not so much from conviction as from 
circumstance 

It was m the reign of JEhzabe& (1558-1603) that the Church 
of England assumed defimti 3 y*?fie doctrmes and practices which 
we now connect with the word “Anghcamsm ” By Dgantte 
act of Parhament, the Enghsh Church was agam FaBhiouing 
separated from the papacy, and placed under royal 
authonty, Elizabeth assuming the title of “supreme Reign of 
governor The worship of the state church was to 
be m confornuty with a shghtly altered version of Cranmer’s 
Book of Common Prayer A unifonn doctrine was likewise 
imposed by Parliament m the form of the Thirty^vme Articles, 
which set a distmctively Protestant mark upon the Anghcan 
Church m its appeal to the Scriptures as the sole rule of faith. 
Its msistence on justification by faith alone, its repudiation of 
the sacrifice of the Mass, and its defimtion of the Church All 
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the bishops who had been appointed under hlaij', with one 
exception, refused to accept the changes, and were therefore 
deposed and impnsoned, but new bishops, Elizabeth’s own 
appointees, were consecrated and the “succession of bishops” 
thereby maintained Outw’ardly, the Church of England ap- 
peared to retam a corporate contmuity throughout the sixteenth 
centuiys inwardly, a great revolution had changed it from 
Catholic to Protestant 

Harsh laws sought to obhge all Enghshmen to conform to 
Elizabeth’s rehgious settlement LibCT^'^^pf^jrbhc^^worship 
was demed to any ^ssenter from Anglicanism To be a “ papist ” 
br’^'hear Ma«” — winch were construed as the same tlimg — 
was pumsbable by death as high treason A speaal eccle- 
siastical court — the Court of High Commission — was es b- 
hshed under 103^0! authority to search out heresy and to enforce 
unifonmt3* , it served throughout Elizabeth’s reign as a kmd of 
Protestant Inquisition 

While the large majont3' of the English nation graduaU}’^ 
conformed to the official Anghcan Churdi, a considerable num- 
Engiish refused theu allegiance On one hand were the 

DiSeat Roman Cathohcs, who still mamtamed tlie doctnne 
of papal supremac}’’ and were usuall}' densivd}’ st3ied 
“papists,” and on the other hand were vanous Cal- 
vmistic sects, such as Presb3i;enans or Independents or Quakers, 
who went b}'^ the name of “Dissenters” or “Non-conformists ” 
In the course of time, the number of Roman Cathohcs tended 
to dimmish, largel}' because, for pohbcal reasons wliidi have 
been mdicated m the precedmg chapter, Protestantism in Eng- 
land became almost S3’non3'mous wuth Enghsh patriotism 
But despite drastic laws and dreadful persecutions, Roman 
Cathohcism survived in England among a conspicuous group 
of people On the other hand, the Calvinists tended somewhat to 
mcrease thdr numbers so that in the seventeenth centui}’’ tlie}' 
were able to preapitate a great pohtical and ecdesiasticd 
conflict with Anghcanism 

THE CATHOLIC REFORSIATTON 

We have now traced the origins of the Protestant Revolt 
against the Cathohc Church, and have seen how, between 
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1520 and 1570, tluree major vaneties of new theology — Luther- 
amsm, Cnlvmism, and Anglicanism — appeared on the scene 
and divided among tliemsclves the nations of northern Europe 
TJio story of how, dunng tliat critical half-century, tlie other 
avili/cd naUons retained their loyalty to llie Cathohc Church 
virtually as it had eusted tliroughout tlie middle ages, re- 
mams to be told The preseroitipn of the p^al monarchy 
and Catli ohc doctrine m soutliem Europe was due alike to 
rSBfflou s and, to pohtical circumstances 
It must not be supposed that pious cntics of ecclesiastical 
abuses were confined to countries winch subsequently became 
Protestant There were msmy smcere Catliohcs m 
Italy, Austria, France, and Spam who complamed 
of the scandals and worldhncss that afflic ted the agaiost 
Churcli. at tlie openmg of tlie sixteenth century 
they demanded sweeping reforms m chsaphne and a 
return of Uie clergy to a simple apostohc hfe They beheved, 
hoiiever, that whatever change was desirable could best be 
achieved by means of a reform ation withm the Cathohc Church, 
— tliat IS, without disturbmg tlie umty of its organization or 
denjmg tlie vahdity of its dogmas, — while the cntics of north- 
ern Europe, as we have seen, preferred to put their reforms 
mto practice by means of a revolution — an out-and-out break 
with centurj'-old traditions of Cathohc Chnstiamty Even in 
nortlicm Europe some of the foremost scholars of that penod 
desired an intellectual reformation witlim Cathohcism rather 
than a dogmatic rebellion agamst it with Luther’s defiance 
of papal autlionty, tlie great Erasmus had small sympathy, and 
^TKomas More, the eminent Enghsh humamsL sacrificed his 
hfe for Ins behef m the divme sanction of the papal power 
Thus, wlule tlie rehgious energy of northern Europe went 
into Protestantism of various kmds, tliat of soutliem Europe 
fasluoncd a reformation of the Catliohc system And this 
Cathohc reformation, on its rehgious side, was brought to a 
successful issue by means of the i mproved conditions _m _the 
papal co urt, the labo rs of a ..greaiL„diuich .c ounc il, and the 
activity ofjiew_monastic_orders A few words must be said 
about eacli one of these rehgious elements m the Cathohc 
reformation 
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Mention has been made of the corruption that prevailed in 
papal afidrs in the fifteenth centuT3', and of the Itahan and 
Refornung fanul}' interests nluch obscured to the iledici pope, 
Ropes Leo X (1513-1521), tlie importance of the Lutheran 
movement in Germany And Leo’s nephew, uho became 
Clement (1523-1534), continued to act too much as an 
Italian prince and too httJe as the moral and rehgiotis leader of 
Cathohcism in the contest which under him was jomed with 
Zwmghans and Anghcans as well as iritli Lutherans But 
,,under Paul HI (1534-1549), a new pohq' was maugurated, by 
whi 3 i men were appomted to high church offices for their wtue 
and leanung rather than for familj* relationship or finanaal 
gain This pohc}' was mamtained by a series of upright and 
far-sighted popes during the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
turj'-, so that by the j’ear 1600 a remarkable reformation had 
been gradually wrought m the papacy, among the cardinals, 
down through the prelates, even to the parish priests and 
monks. 

The reforming zeal of indindual popes was stimulated and 
reenforced by the work of the Counal__^ Trent, (1345-1563) 
The idea of effecting ’a '^^rSbnnation in head and 
oiTmt members” by means of a general council of the 

Cathohc Church had been mvoked sei’^eral times 

durmg the centurj' that preceded the Protestant Revolt, but, 
before Luther, httle had been accomphshed in that way 

With the widenmg of the breach between Protestantism and 
the medieval Church, what had formerly been desirable now 
became imperative It seemed to pious Catholics that ever}' 
effort shoidd be made to reconcile differences and to restore the 
umt}' of the Church The errors of the manifold new theologies 
which now appeared might be refuted by a clear statement of 
Catholic doctrine, and a reformation of disciphne and morals 
would deprive the innovators of one of thmr most telling weapons 
against the Church 

It w'as no easy task, in that troublous time, to hold an cecumeni- 
cal council liiere was mutual distrust between Cathohcs and 
Protestants There was imcertamty as to the relative powers 
I and prerogatives of council and pope There were bitter na- 
tional rivalries, especially between Italians and Germans There 
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fwas actual Avarfare betw ecai the two chief Cathohc famihes — 
Itlie Habsburgs of Germany and Spam and the royal house of 
[France 

‘ Yet despite tliese difficulties, winch long postponed its con- 
vocation and repeatedlj' mterrupted its labors, the Council of 
Trent* consummated a great reform m the Church and con- 
tributed materially to the prescri'alion of tlie Cathohc faith 
The Protestants, whom tlie pope minted to partiapate, ab- 
sented tlicmselves, yet such vas the number and renown of 
the Catliolic bishops who responded to the summons that the 
Counal of Trent easily ranked with the eighteen tecumemcal 
councils winch had preceded it - The work of ,the„coimcil was 
twofold — dogmatic and reformatorj' 

'' "Dogmatically, the fatliers at Trent offered no compromise to 
the Protestants They confirmed with inexorable frankness the 
mam pomts in Cathohc theology which had been 
worked out m the thirteentli centurj' by Thomas 
Aqumas and which before the appearance of Protes- 
tantism had been recaved everjmherem central and 
western Europe The}' declared that tlie tradition 

qfjhe_ChurdL.as-well-as-theJ3ible-ivas.tQ_be.XaJcSIas,theJ)asis 
of tlie ChnsU an-iehgion, an d that the m teroi:etatiQn_HL.the 
Holv Senpture belonged only to_t he- Church The Protestant 
teacKnpaBout'grace and justification by faith were condemned, 
and the seven sacraments w'ere pronounced indispensable The 
miraculous and saenfiaal diameter of the Lord’s Supper (Mass) 
was reaffirmed Behef m the mvocation of samts, m the venera- 
tion of miages and of rehes, m purgatory and mdulgences was 
exphatly stated, but precautions were taken to dear some of 
the doctrmes of the permaous practices whidi at times had 
been connected ivith them The spmtual autlionty of the 
Roman See was confirmed over all Cathohasm the pope was 
recogmzed as supreme mterpreter of the canons and incon- 
testable duef of bishops 


1 Trent was selected largely bj reason of xts geographical location, being situated 
on the boundaij betw een the German speaking and Itahan-speaking peoples 
* Its decrees were signed at its close (1563) by 4 cardinal legates, a cardi^ 
3 patriarchs, 2$ archbishops, 167 bishops, 7 abbots, 7 generals of orders, and ip 
projaes for 33 absent prelates 
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A volume of ^aplmaiy,, statutes , constituted the second 
achievement of the Tndentme CoimciJ The sale of 

o ffice ua s condemned !^ishQps^andjither„preKites 
vere to reside m Aen: respective ^ocese^ abandon 
ofUie worldly pursuits, and give th^sclve§ entirdy to 
spintud labors. Semmanes were to be establiSed 
y for the proper education and trammg of pnests 

While Latm was retamed as the offiaal and hturgical language, 
i frequent sermons were to be preached m the vernacular In- 
j dulgences were not to be issued for money, and no charge should 
I be made for conferrmg the sacraments 

i The seed sown by the council bore abundant fruit during 
several succeeding pontificates The central government was 
Index sad Completely reorganized A defimte catechism was 
•/ prepared at Rome and everj' lajnnan mstructed m 

the tenets and obhgations of his rehgion Rensions were made 
m the service books of the Church, and a new ^standard edition 
of the Lato Bible, the Vulgate, was issued A list, called the 
Lidev, prepared of dangerous and hereti(^']^oKs^,"i^i3i 
good Cathohcs were prohibited from reading" ’ By these methods, 
disaplme was m fact confirmed, morals punfied, and the scandal 
of the immense riches and the worldl3'^ hfe of the dergj’’ restramed 
From an unusually strict law of faith and conduct, lapses were 
to be punishable bj’’ the anaent ecdesiashcal court of the In- 
quisition, which now zealously redoubled its acUiity, espedally 
m Italy and m Spam 

' A very important factor in the Cathohc revival — not only 
in presemng all southern Europe to the Church but also in 
( preventmg a complete trimnph of Protestantism in the North 
s was the formation of several new rehgious orders, which 
■ sought to punfy the hfe of the people and to bulwark the posi- 
tion of the Church The most celebrated of these orders, 
t both for its labors m the sixteenth century and for its subsequent 
j history, is the ^^ty of^^Jesm, whose members are known 
, commonly as Jesuits "^"The soaety was founded by Ignatius 
^ ™ ^534 and its constitution was formally approv^*”^ 
the pope six j-ears later 

' In his earher years, Ignatius followed the profession of arms, 

* Ignatius Loivla (1491-1556) 
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and as a patriotic Spaniard fought valiantly in the armies of 
Emperor Charles V against the French But wlule he was m 
a hospital, suffering from a wound, he chanced to ignaUns 
read a Life of Chnst and biographies of several 
saints, which, he tells us, worked a great change withm him 
\Jrom being a soldier of an earthly king, he would now become 
a kmghl of Chnst and of the Church^ Instead of fightmg for 
the glory of Spain and of himself, he would henceforth stave 
for the greater glory of God Thus in the very year m which 
the German monk, Martin Luther, became the leadmg and 
avowed ad^crsarJ' of the CaUiohc Church, this Spanish soldier 
was starting on tliat remarkable career winch was to make him 
Cathohasm’s chief champion 

After a few years’ tnal of his new life and 'several rather 
footless efforts to sen'e tlie Church, Ignatius detemuned, at 
the age of thirty-three, to perfect his scanty education It was 
while he was stud3ing Latm, philosophy, and theology at the 
University of Pans tliat he made the acquamtance of the group 
of scholarly and saintly men who became the first members of 
the Society of Jesus Intended at first pnmanly for missionary 
labors among the Mohammedans, the order was speedily turned 
to other and greater ends 

^ The orgamzation of the Jesuits showed the military inducts of 
iKcir founder To the three usual vots of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, was added a fou rt h vow ofjp eml auegiance. 
to the p opc^ The members were to be carefully 
"trained dunng a long novitiate and were to be under the personal 
direction of a general, resident in Rome 
d\g!}cn*were stressed by the soaety Then, too, St Ignatius 
Loyola understood that the Churcli was now confronted with 
conditions of war ratlier than of peace accordmgly he directed 
that his brothers should not content themselves with prayer 
and works of peace, with chanty and local benevolence, but 
should adapt tliemselvcs to new arcumstances and should 
stave in a multiphaty of ways to restore all thmgs m the Cathohe 
Church^ 

Thus It happened that the Jesuits, from the very year of their 
estabhshment, rushed to the front m the religious conflict of the 
sixteentli century In the first place, they sought to enhghten 
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md educate tie young. As sAoolm aste rs tiey had no equals 
m Europe for many years Xo less a scholar and scientist than 
Lord Frauds Bacon said of the Jesuit teaching that “nothing 
better has been put in practice ’ Agam, by their rvide learning 
and culture, no less than by the unimpeachable purity- of'thdr 
hves they rvon back a considerable respect for the CaQiolic 
derg\'. As preach y, too, they earned a high esteem by the 
dearness and simplidtj' of their sermons and instructioiu 
^ It was m the mission fidd howev^. that the Jesuits achieved 
%he most considerable results They were mainly responable 
> 5 tir the recoverj- of Poland after that countrj- had almost be- 
come Lutheran They similarl}' conser\-ed the Catholic faith 
in Bavaria and in the southern Xetherlands They insured a 
respectable Catholic partj- m Bohemia and m Hungarj* They 
aided considerably m maintaining Cathohdsm in Irdand 
At the hourly risk of their lives, thej’^ ministeied to thdr fellow- 
Catholics m England under Elizabeth and the Stuarts And 
what the Cathohc Church lost in numbers through the defection 
of the greater part of northern Europe was compensated for by 
J«uit misaons among &e teemmg niilliqns.in.India and China, 
among the Huron and Iroquois tribes pf^North America and 
among the aborigmes.of Brazil and Paraguay No means of 
influence, no source of power, was neglected that would win 
men to rehgion and to the authonly of the bishop of Rome. 
Pohtics and agriculture were utilized as well as literature and 
science The Jesuits were confessors of kings in Europe and 
apostles of the faith m Asia and America, 

It has been pointed out already that the rapid diffusion of 
Protestantism was due to economic and poh tit:^ causes as well 
as to those narrqwlj- rehgious ft may bi'said irith 
equal truth that pohdcSTMid' economic causes co- 
operated with the rehgious developments that we 
have just noted in maintaming the supremacj* of 
the Catholic Church in at least half the coimtries 
over which she had exercised her sway in 1500 For 
one thing it is doubtful whether financii abuses 
had flourished as long or as \-igorousIy in southern as in north- 
ern Europe For another, the pohtical conditions in the states 
of southern Europe help to explain the mteresting situation 
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111 ■ Ital y was the pope’s residence and See He had be- 
stowed manj' favors on important Itahan famihes He had 
often e.\ploited foreign countries in bdialf of Itahan 
patronage He had taken advantage of the pohtical 
disunity of the pemnsula to divide his local enemies and thereby 
to assure the ■rnctory of his own cause Two popes of the six- 
teenth century belonged to the powerful Florentine family of 
the Media — Florence remamed loyal The heartj^ support 
of the Emperor Charles V preserved the orthodoxy of Naples, 
and that of Phihp H stamped out heresy m the kingdom of the 
Two Sicihes 

In France, the c oncordat of 1516 between pope imd king had 
peacefullj' secured for the French monarch appointment of 
bi^qps a^ control of benefices wuthm his country, 

— powers which the GermM princes and, the Engh^ 
sovereigns secured by revolutionary change Moreover, French 
Protestantism, by its pohUcal actiiuties m behalf of effective 
checks upon the royal power, drove the kmg mto Catholic 
arms the cause of absolutism i n-Er ance be came the c^se of_ 
Cathohcism, and the latter was bound up wiffiTFfencE^atriot- 
isnf"(b" quite The same exfait“'ar Erfg&sh patnoiism’ becanie^ 
linked with the fortunes of Anghcamsm 
In Spam and Portugal, the monarchs obtained concessions 
from the pope like those accorded the French sovereigns They 
gamed control of the Cathohc Church withm their spam and 
countnes and found it a most valuable ally m for- fortucai 
warding their absolutist tendenaes Moreover, the centunes- 
long struggle with Mohammedamsm had endeared Cathohc 
Chnstiamty ahke to Spaniards and to Portuguese and rendered 
It an integral part of their national life Spam and Portugal 
now remamed fiercely Cathohc 

So mewhat S imdar jas the case oi Austna Temfymg fear 
of the advancmg Turk, jomed with the pohtical exigenaes of 
the Habsburg rulers, threw that duchy with most of 
its dependenaes into the hands of the pope If the 
bishop of Rome, by favormg the Habsburgs, had lost England, 
he had at least saved Austna Poland 

Ireland and Poland — Aose two extreme outposts Ireland 
of the JRqman Cathohc Church m Europe — found their religion 
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to be the most effectual safeguard of their nationahty, the most 
valuable -weapon agamst aggression or assimilation by powerful 
neighbors 

SUMMARY OF THE RELIGIOUS REVOLUTION IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

By the year 1570 the profound religious and ecclesiastical 
changes wWch we nave been sketchmg had been made. For 
seventy-five years more a senes of wars was to be waged in 
which the rehgious element was distmctlv to enter In fact 
these wars have often been called the Religious Wars — the 
ones connected -with the career of Phihp 11 of Spam as well as 
tlie subsequent dismal a-vil war in ^e Germanies — but in 
each one the pohtical and economic factors predominated 
Nor did the senes of wars matenally affect the strength or 
extent of die rehgions imphcated It was prior to 1570 that the 
Protestant Revolt had been effected and the Cathohc Reforma- 
tion achieved 

In the year 150°) the Roman Cathohc Churcli embraced central 
and western Europe, m the year 1600 nearly half of its former 
Geograpm- — those throughout nortliem Europe — no 

cal Extent longer recognized its authonty or practiced its be- 
Re^t There were left to the Roman Catholic Church 

at the close of the sixteenth century the Italian 
states, Spmn, Portugal, most of France, the southern Nether- 
lands, the forest cantons of Switzerland, the southern Ger- 
mames, Austria, Poland, Ireland, large followmgs in Bohemia 
and Hungary, and a stragghng unimportant folio-wing m other 
countries 

Those who rejected the Roman Cathohc Church in central 
and western Europe were collectively called Protestants, but 
they were divided mto three major groups Lutheramsm was 
now the rehgion of the northern Geimames and tHe'ScandinaAdan 
states of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden Calvinism, under a 
bewildenng variety of names, was the reco^^laith of tlie 
majonty of the cantons of Switzerland, of the northern Nether- 
lands, and Scotland, and of important follo-wmgs m Germany, 
Hungary, France, and Eimland Anghcamsm was the estab- 
lished rehgion of England \ 
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Th e Protestants r etained a large part of Catliohc theology, so 
Uiat all ^rlions of M'estem Oiristiamty continued to have 
much in common They still beheved in the Tnn- poctrines 
ity, in the divimty of Jesus Chnst, m the sacredness Beid in 
of the Jewish senptures and of the New Testament, 
in the fall of man and his redemption through the Um and 
sacrifice of the Cross, and in a future hfe of rewards 
and pumshments The Christian morahhes and virtues con- 
tinued to be inculcated by Protestants as well as by Cathohes 
On tile other hand, the Protestants held m co mmon c^tam 
doctnnes which separated all of them from Roman ^aOiolicism 
Tliese werethc distinguishing marks of Protestantism poctnoes 
(i) demal of the claims of the bishop of Rome and Held by 
consequent rej ection of fhe papal government and 
jurisdiction , '"(aj irejecBon of such doctnnes as were imm 
supposed to have developed dunng the middle ages, 

— for example, purgatory, indulgences, mvocation of samts, 
and veneration of relics, — together with important modifica- 
tions in the sacramental system, (3) insistence upon the n^t 
of the individ ual to mterpre t the Bib le, and recogmtion of the 
indmdffl's 'aBiiny'To'^ave himself witliout the mtcrposition 
of ecclesiastics — hence_to the Protestant, authonty resided 
in individual interpretation of the Bible, .while to the Catliohc, 
i^ested inlThvmg institution or Church 
Now the ProtStaiit'’ idea of authonty made it possible and 
essentially inevitable that its supporters should not agree on 
many things among themselves There would be al- pirisjona 
most as many ways of inteiprctmg the Scriptures as |unong 
there were interested individuals It is not surpnsmg, 
therefore, that in the last Almanac some one hundred and sixty 
four vaneties or denominations of Protestants are listed in the 
United States alone These divisions, however, are not so 
complex as at first might appear, because nearly all of them 
have come directly from tlie three mam forms of Protestantism 
which appeared m the sixteenth century Just how Lutherm i- 
ism, Calvimsm , and Anglicanism differed from each other 
may begathered from a short summary 
(i) The Calwmste taught justification by eleefaon — that 
God deterniines,’^or predeslmes, who is to be saved and who is 
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to be lost The Lu&erans were inclined to reject such doctrine, 
and to assure salvaSonto the mere believer The Anghcans 
appeared to accept the Lutheran doctrine of justification by 
faith, although the Thirtj'-nine Articles might be hkewise 
interpreted in harmony vrith the Calvinistic position 

(2) The Calimists recognized onli two sacraments — baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper Lutlmrans^and^^A^hcans retained, in 
addition to the two sacraments, the rite of confirmahon, and 
Anglic^ also the rite of ordination The official statement of 
Anglicanism that there are “two major •sacraments” has made 
it possible for some Anghcans — the so-called High Church 
party — to hold the Catholic doctrine of seven sacraments 

(3) Various substitutes were made for the Catholic doctnne 
of transubstantiation the idea that m the Lord’s Supper the 
bread and wme by the word of the priest ate actually Ranged 
mto tlie Body and Blood of Christ The Lutherans maintained 
what they called consubstantiation, that Christ \ras «>;//; and 
HI the bread and wine, as fire is in a hot iron, to borrow the 
metaphor of Luther himself The Cahanists. on the other 
hand, saw in the Euchanst, not the efficaaous sacrifice of Christ, 
but a simple commemoration of the Last Supper , to them the 
bread and wme were mere sjunbols of the Body and Blood As 
to the Anghcans, their position was ambiguous, for their ofihcial 
confession of faith declared at once that the Supper is the com- 
munion of the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ hut that the 
commumcant receives Jesus Christ only spiritually . the present- 
day "Low Church” Anghcans mchne to a Calvinistic mterpreta- 
tion, those of the “High Church” to the Cathohc e^lanation 

(4) There were pronounced differences in ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment Ah the Protestan ts considerably modified the Catholic 
^'stem of a dhinely appointed clergy of biriiops, priests, and 
deacons, under the supreme ^intual jurisdiction of the pope 
The j ^ghcan s rejected the papacy, although they retained the 
orders of bishop, priest, and deacon, and insisted that their 
^erarchy ■was the direct contmuation of the medieval Church 
in England, and therefore that their organization was on the 
same footing as the Orthodox Church of eastern Europe The 
Luthera^ rejected the divinelj* ordained character of episcopacy, 
but retained bishops as convenient administrarive officers The 
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Cal vimste did away witii bishops altogether and kept only one 
order of clcrgj’men — Uie presbyters Such Calvimstic churches 
as were governed by assemblies or synods of presbyters were 
called Presbytenan, those which subordmated the “minister” 
to the con&ol of the people m each separate congregation were 
styled Independent, or Separatist, o^ Congregational ' 

(s) In Ihe ceremonies of pubhc worship the Protestant 
churches differed An ghca msm kept a good deal of the Cathohe 
ntual although in the form of translation from Latm to Enghsh, 
together with several Cathohe ceremomes, m some places even 
emplojTng candles and mcensc The Calvinist s, on the other 
hand, worsluped ivitli e.'itreme simphcity reading of the Bible, 
singing of hymns, extemporaneous prayer, and preaching con- 
stituted the usual service in church bmldings that were without 
superfluous ornaments Between Anghcan formahsm and Cal- 
vimstic austenty, the Lutherans presrateS a compromise they 
devised no umform hturgy, but showed some mchnation to 
utihze forms and ceremomes 


Of the true significance of the great rehgious and ecclesiastical 
changes of the sixteenth century many estimates m the past 
have been made, varj’ing ivith the pomt of view, or 
bias, of each author Several results , however, now 
stand out clearly and are accepted generally by Protestant 
all scholars, regardless of rehgious aflhhations These 
results may be expressed as follows 
In the first place, the Cath ohc..Church of the middle ages 1 
was disrupted, and the medieval ideal of a umversal theocracy * 
under the bishop of Rome was rudely locked 
In the second place, the ChnsUanreligionwM jiirgely national- 
izcd ... Protestantism was the ndigious aspect" of nationalism , ^ 
it naturally came into b’emg as a protest agamst the cosmopoh- 
tan character of CathoUasm, it received its support from 
nations, and it assumed everywhere a national form The 
German states, the Scandmavian countnes, Scotland, England, 
each had its estabhshed state religion W^at remained to the 
Cathohe Church, as we have seen, was essentially for national 
reasons and henceforth rested mamly on a national basis 


•This latter type of church ga\ eminent was mamtamed also by the quasp 
CalviDisUc denomination of the Baptists. 
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Thirdly, tie whole movement tended to natrpw^the Cat holic 
* Church dogmatipally The eagenaes of answermg the Protes- 
tants called forth eiqihat definitions of behef The Cathohc 
Churdi was henceforth on the defensive, and among her mem- 
bers fewer differences of opmion were tolerated than formerly 
Fourthly, a great^jmp^tusjnmdiyidual morahty, as wdl as to 
\ theological study, was afforded by the rSdrSiatidn Not only 
were many men’s minds turned temporarily from other mteilec- 
tual mterests to rehgious controversy, but the mdi\'idual faith- 
ful Cathohc or Protestant was encouraged to ide with his neigh- 
bor in actually provmg that his particular rehgion mculcated a 
higher moral standard than any other It rendered the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries more earnest and serious and 
also more bigoted than the fifteenth 
Fmally, the Protestant Revolution led immediately to im- 
' portant pohtical and soaal changes , The power of secular 
rulers was immeasurably mcreased By confiscation of church 
lands and control of the dergy, the Tudor sovereigns m Eng- 
land, the kings m Scandmavia, and the German pnnces were 
personally enriched and freed from fear of bemg hampered m 
absolutist tendenaes by an mdepiendent ecdesiastical organiza- 
tion Even m Cathohc countries, the monarchs were able to 
wnng such concessions from the pope as resulted m shackling 
the Church to the crown 

The wealth of the nobles was^sweU^d, espedally m Protestant 
countnes, by seizure of the property of the Church either directly 
or by means of bnbes tendered for aristocratic support of the 
royal confiscations But despite such an access of wealth, the 
monarchs took pains to see that the nobihty acquired no new 
pohtical influence 

In order to prevent the nobles from recovenng pohtical power, 
the absolutist monardis enhsted the services of the faithful 
imddle dass, which speedily attained an emnable position m 
the principal European states It is safe to say_thatjhe Protes- 
tant Revolution was one of many dements assisting m the de- 
velopment of this middle dass — 

For the pedantry — still the bulk of European population — ■ 
the “rehgious and ecdesiastical changes^ se^jtojhave been pecul- 
iarly unfortunate __ What they gained through a diminution of 
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ecclesiastical dues and taxes was more than lost through the 
growth of rojal despotism and tlie exactions of hard-hearted 
laj' propnetors The peasants had changed the names of their 
oppressors and found themselves m a worse condition than 
before There is httle doubt that, at least so far as the Ger- 
mames and the Scandinavian countnes are concerned, the lot of 
the peasants uas less favorable immediately after, than im- 
mediately before, the nse of Protestantism 
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Parish Priests and their People tii the Middle Ages sn England (1898), and G 
A Prevost, L’eglisc cl les campagnes an moycn dge (1892) The most re- 
cent and comprehensive study of the Cathohe Church on the eve of the 
Protestant Revolt is that of Pierre Imbart de la Tour, Les ortgtnes dc la 
Reformc, Vol I, La France moderne (1903), and Vol If, L’lgltse calholtgiie, 
la crise et la raiaissancc (1909) For the Orthodox Church of the East 
see Louis Duchesne, The Churches Separated from Rome, trans by A H 
Mathew (1908) 

Mohammedanism Sir Wilham Muir, Life of Mohammed, new and 
rev ed by T H Weir (1912), Ameer Ah, Life and Teachings of Mo- 
Mmmcd (1891), and, by the same author, warmly sjunpathetic, Islam 
(1914) , D S Margohouth, Mohammed and the Rise of Islam (1003), in 
the “ Heroes of the Nations ” Senes, and, by the same author. The Early 
Dendopmenl of Mohammedanism (1914), Arthur Gilman, Story of the 
Saracens (1902), m the “ Story of ie Nations ” Senes Edward Gibbon 
has two famous chapters ( 1 , h) on hlohammed and the Arabian conquests 
in his masterpiece. Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire The Koran, 
the sacred book of hlohammedans, has been translate mto English by 
E H Palmer, 2 vols (i 83 o) entertaining extracts are given m Stanley 
Lane-Poole, Speeches and Table Talk of the Prophet Mohammad 

Li^er and Lutheranism. Of innumerable biographies of Luther the 
besi from sympathetic Protestant pens are Juhus Kosthn, Life of Luther, 
traM and abndged from the German (1900) , T M Lm^ay, Luther and 
me German Reformation (1900) , A C McGiffert, Marini Luther, the Man 
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and hs Work (1911), Preserved Smith, The Life and Letters of Maiitn 
Luther (iqii) , Charles Beard, Marltn Luther and the R^ormalion tn Ger- 
many until (he Close of the Diet of Worms (1889) A remarkable arraign* 
ment of Luther is the work of the emment Cathohc histonan, F H S 
Demflc, Luther and Lulhciium tn der crslen Entunckelung, 3 vols (190^ 

1909) , trans into French by J Pasqmcr figii-igia) The most available 
Cathohc study of Luther’s personahty and career is the scholarly work 
of Hartmann Gnsar, Luther, 3 vols (1911-1913), trans from German mto 
Engbsh by E M Lamond, 4 vols (1913-1915) First Pnnctples of the 
Reformation, ed by Henry Waco and C A Bui^heim (1S85), contains an 
English translation of Luther’s “ Theses,” and of his three pamphlets of 
1520 The best edition of Luther’s complete works is the Weimar edition, 
English translations of portions of his Table Talk, by Wilham Hazlitt, 
have appeared m the Bohn Library, and Luther’s Correspondence and 
Other Contemporary Letters is now (1916) m course of translation and puly 
hcation by Preserved Smith J W Richard, Philip Melanchthon (1898) 
IS a bnef biography of one of the most famous friends and associates of 
Luther For the Protestant Revolt in Germanv E F Henderson, A 
Short Bisiory of Germany (1902), Vol I, ch x-xvi, a bnef sketch of the 
pobtica and soaal background, Johannes Janssen, History of the German 
People, a monumental treatise on German soaal history just before and 
dunng the revolt, scholarly and very favorable to the Cathohc Church, 
trans into Engbsh by M A hlitchell and A M Christie, 16 vols (1896- 

1910) , Gottlob Egelhaaf, Deutsche Geschtchte tm seehschnten Jahrhundert 

bis sum Augsburger Rehgionsfricden, 2 vols (1889-1892), a Protestant 
rejoinder to some of the Cathohc Janssen’s deductions , Karl Lamprecht, 
Deutsche Geschichtc, Vol V, Part I (1896), suggestive philosophizmg, 
Leopold von Ranke, History of the Reformation in Germany, Eng trans , 
3 vols , a careful study, commg down m the ongmal German to ijsSi but 
stoppmg short m the English form with the year 1534, Fnednch von 
Bezold, Geschichtc der deulschen Reformation, 2 vols (1886-1890), m the 
bulky Oncken Senes, volummous and moderately Protestant m tone, 
J J I von Dolbnger, Die Reformation, ihre inncre EntuncHimg iind thre 
Wirkungen, 3 vols (1853-1854), pomtmg out the opposition of many 
educated people of the sixteenth century to Luther, A E Berger, Die 
Kulturaufgaben der Reformation, 2d ed (190S), a study of the cultural 
aspects of the Lutheran movement, Protestant m tendency and opposed 
m certam instances to the generalizations of Janssen and DHlhnger, J S 
Schapiro, Social Reform and the Reformation (1909), a bnef but very sugges- 
tive treatment of some of the economic factors of the German Reforma- 
tion, H C Vedder, r/;e »» CcTHioKy (1914)1 hkewise stressmg 

economic factors, and sympathetic toward the Anabaptists For additional 
facts concern ng the estabhshment of Lutheranism m Scandmavia, see 
R N Bam, Scandinavia, a Political Distort of Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden from lyry to tgoo (1905), and John Wordsworth (Bishop of Sabs- 
bury). The National Church of Sweden (1911) 
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Zwmgli, Calvin, and Calvinism The best biography of Zumgh m 
Enghsh IS that of S M Jackson (1901), who likcmse has edited the Sdcdci 
ITorfo 0/ Zwingh, a more exhaustive biography m German is Rudolf 
Stahehn, Buldretch ZvnngU sctn Lebcti imd Wtiicn, 2 vols (1895-1897) 
Biograplues of Calvin H Y Reybum, John Calvin his Life, Letters, 
and Work (1914), Wilhston Walker, John Calvin, the Orgaitizcr of Re- 
formed Protestantism (1906) , Emile Doumergue, Jean Calvin Ics homines 
et les choscs de son temps, 4 vols (1899-1910) , L Pennmg, Life and Times • 
of Calvin, traas from Dutch by B S Berrmgton (1912) , Wilham Bany, 
Calvin, m the “ Cathohe Encyclopaidia ” Many of Calvm’s ivntings 
have been published m Enghsh translation by the “ Presbyterian Board 
of Pubhcation ” m Philadelphia, 22 vols m 52 (1844-1856), and his In- 
stitutes of the Christian Religion has several times been published m English 
H M Baird, Theodore Beza (1899) is a popular biography of one of the 
best-known fnends and associates of Calvm For Calvmism m Switzer- 
land W D McCracken, The Rise of the Siotss Republic, 2d ed (1901) , 

F W Kampschulte, Johann Calvin, seine Kirche imd sent Stoat in Genf, 

2 vols (1869-1899) For Calvmism in France H M Baird, History of 
the Rise of the Htigncnols of France, 2 vols (1879), and by the same author, 
a warm partisan of Calvinism, The Httgiicnols and Henry of Havorre, 2 vols 
(i886) , the brothers Haag, France protestantc, si ed , 10 vols (1S77- 
i895),anexhaustivehistoi3'ofProtestantismmFrance, E Lavisse (editor), 
Hisloire de France, Vol V, Lme EX, by Henry Lcmonnier (1904), most 
recent and best For Calvinism m Scotland P H. Brown, John Knox, a 
Biography, 2 vols (1895) , Andrew Lang, John Knox and the Reformation 
(jgos), John Herkless and R K Hmumy, The Archbishops of St Andrcivs, 

4 vols (1907-1913) , D H Flemmg, The Riformation in Scotland its 
Causes, Characteristics, and Consequences (1910) , John Mat^iherson, 
History of the Church in Scotland (1901), ch lu-v. 

The Protestant Revolution m England The eve of the revolution 
Fredenc Seebohm, The Oxford Reformers, 3d ed (1887), a sympathebc 
treatment of Coiet, Erasmus, and More, F A (Cardmal) Gasquet, The 
Eve of the Reformation in England (1899), and, by the same author, an 
emment Cathohe scholar, England under the Old Religion (1Q12) General 
histones of the English Reformation H O Wakeman, An Introduction 
to the History of the Church of England, 8th ed (1914), di x-\iv, the best 
bnef " High Church ” survey , J R Green, Short History of the English 
People, new' illust ed by C H Firth (1913), ch vi, vu, a popular " Low 
Church ” view , W R W Stephens and Wilham Hunt (editors), A History 
of the Church of England, Vols TV (1902) and V (1904) by James Gairdner 
and W H Frere respectively, James Gairdner, LoUardy and the Reforma- 
tion tn England, 4 vols (1908-1913), the last word of an eminent authonty 
on the penod, who was convmced of the revolutionary character of the 
English Reformation, John Lmgard, History of England to 168S, Vols 
IV-tT, the standard Roman Cathohe work, R W Dixon, History of the 
Church of England from the Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction, 6 vols. 
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(1878-1902), a thorough treatment from the High Anghcan position, 
H W Clark, Btslory of Engltsh Nonconfomtly, Vol I (1911), Book I, 
valuable for the history of the radical Protestants , Henry Gee and W J 
Hardy, Documents Illuslraltve of Enghsh Church History (1896), an ad- 
mirable collection of official pronouncements Valuable speaal works 
and monographs C B Lumsden, The Dawn of Modern England, being a 
History of the Ecfomiation in England, isop-iszs (1910), pronouncedly 
Roman Catholic m tone, Martm Hume, The IFraer of Henry VIII (1905) , 
F A (Cardmal) Gasquet, Henry VIII and the English Monasteries, 3d 
cd,2Vob (1888), popular cd m i vol (1902), R B Memman, Life and 
Letters of Thomas Cromwell, 2 vols (1902), a standard work, Dom Bede 
Camm, Lives of the Enghsh Martyrs (1904), with special reference to Roman 
Catholics under Henry Vill, A F Pollard,* Life of Cranmer (1904), 


scholarly and s)mipathetic, and, by the same author, England under Pro- 
tector Somerset (1900), distmctly apologetic, Frances Rose-Troup, The 
Western Eebelhon of 1549 (1913), a study of an unsuccessful popular up- 
nsmg agamst religious mnovations, M J Stone, Mary I, Queen of Eng- 
land (1901), an apology for Mary Tudor, John Fote (1316-1587), Acts 
and Monuments of the Church, popularly known as the Book of Martyrs, 
the chief contemporary account of the Marian persecutions, uncritical 
and naturally strongly biased, R G Usher, The Reconstruction of the 
English Church, 2 vols (1910), a popular account of the changes under 
Elizabeth and James I. H N Birt, The Ehiabcthan Religious Settlement 
(1907), from the Roman Catholic standpomt , G E Phillips, The Extinc- 
tion of the Ancient Hierarchy, an Account of the Death in Prison of the Eleven 
Bishops Honored at Rome amongst the Martyrs of the Elizabethan Fcrrecfi- 
/Mii (190s), also Roman Cathobc, A O Meyer, England vnd die katholische 
Ktrche unter Elisabeth ttud den Stuarts, Vol I (19*1)1 trans by J R 
McKee (1913), based m part on use of source-material m the Vatican 
Library, Martin Hume, Treason and Plot (1901), deals with the struggles 
of the Roman Cathohes for supremacy m the reign of Elizabeth , E L 
Taunton, The History of the lesuits in England, lySo-iyy 3 (1901), Richard 
Simpson, Life of Campion (1867), an account of a devoted Jesuit nho suffered 
martyrdom under Elizabeth, Charaphn Burrage, The Early English Dts- 

saiters inthe Light of Recent Research, iSS°^t64i, 2 vols (1912) 

The Rftfonn°t)nn within the CathoUc Church Bncf narratives William 
Barry, The Papacy and Modern Times {1911), in “Home Umvwity Li- 
brary," ch 1-111, A W Ward, T/w Cwmter Re/ori«of«>» (1889) in Epochs 
of Church History " Senes, Cambridge Modern History, Vol m (1903). 
ch xm by Ugo (Count) Balzani on “Rome under Sixtus V Longff 
accounts G V Jourdan, The Movement towards Caihdtc Refomi in the 
Early Sixteenth Century, 1496-1536 (1914) . K W Maurenbredier, Gc- 
schichtc dcr kathohschen Reformation, Vol I (1880), excellent down to 1334 


»See also other worts of A F Pollard listed in bibliography appended to 
Chapter IH, p no, above 
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but never completed; J A S3TnondSj Renoissai.K in Italy, Vols. XL and 
\TI, TU Cell die Read ot , replete with inaccuracy-, bias, and prejudice. 
The Cat ons ord Decrees of the Co'ii eil of Trent ha^ e been translated bj- J 
Waterworth, new ed (iSed), and the Catechism of the Cout cil of Trent, 
bj- J Donovan (iSap) Nicholas Hilhng, Proced'ire cS the Roman Curta, 
ad ed (ipoo), contains a conase account of the "congregations” and 
other reform^ agenaes of administration introduced into church gov- 
ernment in the sixteenth and set"entecnth ccntuncs The famous Auto- 
biography of St Igna/ris Lay ota has been tis.ns and ed byj F X. O’Conor 
(looo), and the text of his Sp.rttual Exerctses, trans. from Spanish into 
English has been published by Joseph EicLaby (1915). See Stewart Rose 
(Lady Buchan), Ignat.us Loyolacrdihc Early Jesuits, ei byW H Ei’ie 
(1S91) , Francis Thompson, Life of ScstJ Igi.atliis (loio) ; T A Hu^es, 
Loyola aid tic Ed tcct.onal System of ll-e Jesai's (rSoa). Monumental 
national histones of the Jesuits ate now (ior6) appeanng under the auspices 
of the Order for Germanj’, by- Bernhard Duhr, Vol I (1907), Vol II 
(1913) I for Italy, by Pietro Tacda Ventun, Vol I (loro) , for France, 
by’ Henn Fouqueray, VoL I (1010), Vol IT (1915) : for Paraguay, by- 
Pablo Pastells, Vol I (tors) ; for North America, by Thomas Hughes, 
3 sols (1907-1910), for Spam, by Antonio Astram, Vols I-I\' (roor- 
1013) Concerning the Index, see G H Putnam The Cei.scrship of the 
Chiircl of Roire and its Iifucncc upon the Produetum and Dislrsbnlton of 
Lateral ire, 2 ynls (1007) On the Inquisition see H C, Lea, A Btstery' 
of the It g.i,sil,on of Spain, 4 vols {1907). and, by the same author The 
It qiisstl-on in tJu: Spar sh Dependentntj (looS) on the whole a dark pic- 
ture, and, for a Cathohe accoimt, Elphege Vacandard, The Inguisition 
a CntMtl at d Bistor,eal St idy of the Cocrc-ve Posrer of the Church, trans 
by B L Conway (190S) 

For the outcome of the Protestant Revolt and the Cathohe Reformation 
from the theological stanopomt, see Adolph Hamack, Htslory of Dogma, 
Eng trans,, Vol \TI (1000) Charles Beard, Tlu, Rcforraclion of the 
Sixteenth Century tn its Rdet’ou to ilodcrn Thought and Knaudedge (1883) 
IS a stron^y Protestant Ktimate of the significance of ..’le whole move- 
ment J Bahnes, European Cr'tltzaUot, Proleslanitsn and Caihohaty 
Compared in thmr Effeets on It e Ctcthcation of Europe (1850), though old, 
is a suggestive r&ume from the Cathohe standpoint. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE COLTHRE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTDRT 

“Culture” is a word generally used to denote Icanung and 
refinement m manners and art The development of 
culture — tihe acquisibon of new knowledge and the 
creation of beautiful things — is ordmanly the work of a com- 
paratively small number of saentists and artists Now if m any 
particular penod or among any special people, we find a rela- 
tively larger group of mtellectual leaders who succeed m 
estabhshmg an unportant educated class and m making per- 
manent contributions to the avihzation of posterity, then we 
say that it is a cultured century or a cultured nation 

All races and all generations have had some kmd of culture, 
but withm the recorded history of humamty, certain peoples 
and certam centunes stand out most distmcUy as in- Greek 
fluenang its evolution Thus, the preeks of the Culture 
fourth and ^th centunes before Chnst gathered "together and 
Han3e3”3o'VTO to'* us all manner of speculation about the nature 
of the umverse, all manner of hypothetical answers to tlic eternal 
questions — Whence do we come, WTiat are we doing. Where 
do we go ? — and this was the foundation of modem philosophy 
and metaphysics From the same Greeks came our geometry 
and the rudiments of our saences of astronomy and medicine 
It was they who gave us the model for nearly cverj' form of 
hterature — dramatic, epic, and lync poetry, dialogues, oratory, 
history — and m their well-proportioned temples, m their 
balanced columns and elaborate Inezes, m their marble chiscl- 
mgs of the perfect human form, they fashioned for us forever 
the classical expression of art 

Still m ancient tunes, the Rpinans^ developed classical archi- 
tecture m the meat tnumphal arches and m the high-domed 

I7C 
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public buildings which strewed their empire Thej’’ adapted the 
fine forms of Greek hterature to their own more pompous, but 
less subtle, Latin language They deinsed a code of 
Cnitare ajjd a legal sj'stem which made them in a real 

sense the teachers of order and the founders of the modem study 
of law 

The Mohammedans, too, at the verj' time when the Chris- 
tians of wratem TSurope were neglecting much of the ancient 
MohHm- heritage, kept ahve the traditions of Greek philoso- 
meian phy, mathematics, astronomy, and medicine From 
eastern Asia they borrowed algebra, the Arabic 
numerals, and the compass, and, m their own great cities of 
Bagdad, Damascus, and Cordova, they themsehes developed 
the cunously woven curtams and rugs, the strangely wrought 
blades and metalhc ornaments, the luxurious dwelhngs and 
graceful mmarets which distmguish Arabic or Mohammedan 
art 

In the tw^th and thirteenth centuries — the height of the 
imddle ag^ — caine a wonderful outburst of intellectual and 
Mediewi artistic actiiuty Under the immediate auspices of the 
cuitoe Cathohc Church it brought forth abundantly a pe- 
cuharly Christian culture Renewed acquamtance with Greek 
philosophic especially with that of Aristotle, was joined with a 
hvdy rehgious faith to produce the so-called scholastic philoso- 
phy and theology Great msbtutions of higher learning — the 
umversibes — were now founded, m which centered the renved 
study not onl}’^ of philosophy but of law and medicine as well, 
and over which appeared the first cloud-wrapped dawn of 
modem experimental saence And side by side with the sono- 
rous Latm tongue, which long contmued to be used by scholars, 
were formed the vernacular languages — German, English, 
French, Italian, Spamsh, Portuguese, etc — that gave a 
wealth of vanety to revivmg popular hterature Majestic 
cathedrals with pomted arch and flying buttress, with lofty 
spire and delicate tracery, wonderful wood carvings, illumi- 
nated manuscripts, quaint gargoyles, mynad statues of saints 
and martyrs, dehcately colored paintings of surpassing beauty 
— aU betokened the great Christian, or Gothic, art of the 
middle ages 
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^The educated person of the a'Jteenth century was heir to all 
these' cultural penods intellectually and artistically he was 
Idescended from" Greeks, Romans, Mohammedans, and 
his medieval Chnstian forbears But the sixteenth Eteiente 
century itself added cultural contnbutions to the in culture 
ongmd store, which help to explain not only the cen^*”*** 
soaal, pohtical, and ecclesiastical activities of that 
time but also many of our present-day actions and ideas The 
essentially new factors m sixteenth-centmy^ culture may be 
reckoned as (i) t he (h ffusion of knowledge as a result of the in- 
vention of_pnnting, (2) the development of hterary cntiasm 
by means of humamsm , (3) a golden age of pamtmg and archi- 
tecture , (4) the flowering of national hterature , (5) the begm* 
rungs of modem natural saence 

THE imrENTION OF PRINTING 

The present day is notably distmgmshed by the prevalence 
of enormous numbers of printed books, penoicals, and news- 
papers Yet this very prmtmg, which seems so commonplace 
to us now, has had, in all, but a comparatively bnef existence 
From the earhest recorded historj'- up to less than five hundred 
years ago every book m Europe ^ was laboriously written by 
hand,- and, although copjnsts acqmred an astomshmg swiftness 
m reproducuig books, hbranes of any size were the property 
exclusively of nch institutions or wealthy mdiiiduals It was 
at the beginmng of modem times that the mvention of prmtmg 
revolutionized mtellectual history 

Pnnting is an extremely comphcated process, and it is small 
wonder that centuries of human progress elapsed before its in- 
vention was complete Among the most essential elements of 
the perfected process are inmahlc typo with which the impression 
IS made, and paper, on which it is made A few facts may be 
convemently culled from the long involved story of the develop- 
ment of each of these elements 

1 For an account of eirly pnnting in China, Japan, and Korea, see infom- 
ing article "TjTOgraphy” in the Eneydopaita Bnlannica, irth edition, ^ol 

xxvn, p sio , „ , „ I. 1. 

•It 15 interesting to note the meaning of our present nord ^nusenpt, wnicn 

Is derived from the Latin — vianu senptupt (“written bj hand J 
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For their manuscripts the Greeks and Romans had used 
gapjOTSj the prepared fiber of a tough reed which grew in the 
Develop- Valley of the Nile River This papyrus was very ex- 
ment of pensive and heavy, and not at all suitable for prmt- 
Paper Pa rdimm t, tiie dressed skins of certam animals, 

espeaally sheep, which became the standard matenal for the 
hand-wntten documents of the middle ages, was extremely 
durable, but like pap)Tus, it was costly, unwieldy, and ill adapted 
for prmtmg 

The forerunner of modem European paper was probably that 
which the Chmese made from silk as early as the second century 
before Chnst For silk the Mohammedans at Mecca and 
Damascus m the middle of the eighth century appear to have 
substituted cotton, and this so-called Damascus pyier was later 
imported mto Greece and southern Italy and mto Spain In 
the latter country the 5 ajive:grown.hemp andJ3ax_were _again 
substituted for^cotton, and the resultmg linen papCT w as us ed 
considerably m Castile m the thirteenth century and thence 
penetrated aaoss the Pyrenees into France and gradually all 
over western and central Europe Parchment, however, for a 
long time kept its preemmence over sdk, cotton, or hnen paper, 
because of its greater firmness and durabihty, and notanes were 
long forbidden to use any other substance in their offiaal writ- 
ings Not untd the second half of the fifteenth century was 
assured the t^umph-,Qtjnodem, paper,^ as distinct from papyrus 
or parchment, when printing, then on the threshold of its career, 
demanded a substance of moderate price that would easily 
receive the impression of movable type 

The idea of movable type was derived from an older practice 
of carvmg reverse letters or even whole inscriptions upon^lotks. 
Develop- gf wood SO that when they were inked and apphed to 
ment of WTitmg matenal they would leave a clear impression 
^TObio Medieval kmgs and pnnces frequently had their sig- 
natures cut on these blo cks of wood nr mptal , m order 
to impress them on charters, and a kmd of engravmg was em- 
ployed to reproduce pictures or wntten pages as early as the 
twelfth century 

It was a natural but slow evolution from block-impressing to 
* The word “paper” is denved from the anment “papyrus ” 
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the practice of casting individual letters m separate little pieces 
of metal, all of the same height and thickness, and then ar- 
ranging them in any desired sequence for prmtmg The great 
advantage of mo\able type over the blocks was the i nfinit e 
vancty of work which could be done by simply settmg and re- 
setting the type 

The actual history of the transition from the use of blocks to 
movable tj^pe — the real mvention of modem printmg — is 
shrouded m a good deal of m)'stery and dispute It now appears 
likely that by the year r4So, an obscure Lourens Coster of the 
Dutch town of Haarle m had devised movable type, that Coster’s 
invention was being utilized by a cefthih" JoKan Gutenberg m 
German at}' of Ma mz, and that improvements were bemg 
added by vanou^ other contemporaries PagaIJetteES_of,^- 
d ulgcncc an d a_Y.ersiQn.o f tlie Bib le, _both printe d m 14 ^4,^ are 
the earhest monuments of A^ne^art 

” " Slowly^ solved, the marvelous art,* once thoroughly de- 
veloped, qiread with almost hghtmng rapidity from Mainz 
throughout the Getmames, the Itahan states, France, and 
England, — m fact, throughout all Christian Europe It 
was welcomed by scholars and applauded by popes Prmt 
ing presses were erected at Rome m 1466, and book-pub- 
hshmg speedily became an honorable and lucrative busmess 
m every large aty Thus, at the openmg of the sixteenth 
centuij^ the scholarly Aldus Manubus was operatmg m 
Venice the famous Aldme press, whose beautiful edihons of 
the Greek and Latin classics are still esteemed as masterpieces 
of the pnnter’s art 

The early prmters fashioned the characters of their tjTpe after 
the letters that the scnbes had used m long-hand wntmg Dif- 
ferent lands of common hand-wnting gave nse, there- 
fore, to such vaneties of type as the heaiy black-faced 
Gothic that prevailed m the Germanies or the several adapta- 
tions of the clear, neat Roman characters which predommated m 
southern Europe and m England The comBrea ed “i ^c” 
type was devised m the Aldine press m Vemce to enable, the 
"pi^isEer to crowd more words upon a page 

A rohsfSf3eirelo^ent olTlie new art characterized the six 

eenth century, and at least three remarkable results becam 
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evident (i) There was an almost incalculable increase, in 
the supply of books Under earher conditions, a skilled and 
Results of consaentious cop3TSt might, by prodigious toil, pro- 
inTenhon duce two books in a year Now, m a smgle year of 
of Pnntmg Sixteenth century, some 24,000 copies of one of 
Erasmus’s books were struck off by one printing press 

(2) This mdirectty incxeaaed_,the, demand for books By 
lessening the expense of books and enabhng at least all members 
of the imddle class, as well as nobles and princes, to possess 
private hbranes, prmtmg became the most powerful means of 
diffusing knowledge and broademng education 

(3) A greater^ degree of accuracy was guaranteed by pnntmg 
than by manual copying ” Before the mvention of prmtmg, it 
was well-mgh impossible to secure two copies of any work that 
would be exactly alike Now, the constant proof-reading and 
the fact that an entire edition was prmted from the same tj'pe 
were secunties agamst 'the anaently recurring faults of forgery 
or of error 


HUMANISM 

Pnntmg, the mvention of which has just been descnbed, was 
the new vehicle of expression for the ideas of the sixteenth cen- 
tury These ideas centered m somethmg which commonly is 
called “humamsm ” To appreciate preasely what humamsm 
means — to imderstand the doimnant mtellectual mterests of 
the educated people of the sixteenth century — it will be neces- 
sary first to turn back some two hundred years earher and say 
a few words about the first great humamst, Francesco Petrarca, 
or, as he is known to us, Petrarch 
The name of Petrarch, who flourished m the fourteenth cen- 
tury (1304-1374J, Uas been made famihar to most of us by sen- 
Petrarch, timentahsts or by hterary stholars who m the one case 
“ the have pitied his loves and his passions or m the other 
admired the grace and form of his Itahan son- 
nets But to the student of history Petrarch has 
seemed even,more jmp.o rtant as the reflection, if not the source, 
of,aJbi^ant intellectual movement,, which, takmg rise m his 
century, was to grow in bnghtness m the' fifteenth and flood the 
sixteenth with resplendent hght 
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In some respects Petrarch was a typical product of the four- 
teenth century He was m close touch with the great medieval 
Christian culture of his day He held papal office at Avignon 
m France He was pious and "old-faslnoned'’ m many of his 
rehgious views, espeaally m his dislike for heretics Moreover, 
he wrote what he professed to be his best work m Latin and 
expressed naught but contempt for the new Itahan language, 
which, under ^e immortal Dante, had already acquired hterary 
pohsh * He showed no interest in natural saence or in the phys- 
ical worldabtmt lum — no sympathy for any,no\elty 
Yet despite a good deal of natural consen^atism, Petrarch 
added one significant element to the former medieval culture 
That W'as an appreaation, amountmg almost to worship, of the 
pagan Greek and Latm literature Nor was he mterested m 
antique thmgs because they supported his theology or mcul- 
cated Chnsban morals , his fondness for them was simply and 
solely because they were inherently mterestmg In a multitude 
of pohshed Latm letters and m many of his poems, as well as 
by daily example and precept to his admirmg contemporaries, 
he preached the revival of the dassics 
Tlus^e^ obsessmg idea of Petrarch earned with it several 
coroUanes .which consUtuted the essence of humamsm and pro- 
foundly affected European thought for several genera- charactw- 
tions after the Itahan poet They may be enumer- istics oi ^ 
ated as follows 

(i) Petrarch JeLt-as no man had felt smee pagan 
days the pleasure of mere human hfe, — ,thR Ugoy.of .hvmg ” 
This, he beheved, was not m opposition to the Chnstian region, 
although It contradicted the basis of asceUc hfe Hejemained a 
Cathohc_Chnstian, but he assailed the monks 
(7) Poirarrh possesse d a Confidence in himself, which in the 
constant repetition m his ivntmgs of first-person pronouns par- 
took of boastfulness He replaced a rehance upon Dmne Provi- 
dence by a sense of his own human abihty and power 
' (3) Petrarch entertamed a dear noUon of a hvmg bond be- 
tween himself and men of like sort m the ancient world Greek 

1 lKmicaU> TOoush. it was not his Latin wntmgs but his beautiful Itahan son 
nets, of which he confessed to be ashamed, that have presen si the popular fame 
of Petmich to the present day 
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and Roman civilization was to him no dead and buned antiq- 
mty, but its poets and thinkers lived again as if they were his 
neighbors His love for the past amounted almost to an ecstatic 
enthusiasm 

(4) Petrarch trem endousb: influenced his contemporaries He 
was no local, o^,e^'en national, figure was revered and re- 
spected as “ the scholar of Europe Kmgs^^Ted with each other 
uTHeainng benefits upon him The Venetian senate gave him 
the freedom of the atj' Both the Universitj’^ of Paris and the 
mumapaht}' of Rome crowned him with laurel 
The admirers and disciples of Petrarch were attracted b)' the 
fresh and, onginal human ideas of life with which such classical 
writers as Virgil, Horace, and Cicero overflowed This 
new-found charm the scholars called humamt}’' (Iiu- 
ihe-Ho- mamias) and themselves they styled “humanists” 
Their-studies,..wliifh-Compiised-tbe_Greek..an(LLatin 
languages and literatures and, mcidentally, profane 
history, were the humanities or. "letters” (JiKerm Immamores), 
and the pursmtof them was humanism 
Petrarch himself was a serious Latin sdiolar but knew Greek 
quite mdifferently About the dose of his centui3% however, 
Greek teachers came in considerable numbers from Constanti- 


nople and Greece across the Adriatic to Italy, and a certain 
Chrysoloras set up an influenbal Greek school at Florence^ 
Thenceforth, the study of both Latm and Greek went on apace 
Monastenes were searched for old manuscripts, libranes for 
the dassics were established, many an andent masterpiece, 
long lost, was now recovered and treasured as fine gold - 


. At first, humanism met with some opposition from ardent 
churchmen who feared that the revii’al of pagtm literature might 


exert an unwholesome influence upon Christiamty 


aadchns- But gradually the humamsts came to be tolerated 
and even encouraged, until several popes, notably 
Juhus H and Leo X at the opemng of the sixteenth century, 
themselves espoused the cause of humanism The father of 


Leo X was the celebrated Lorenzo de' Medid, who subsidized 


_^Thi5 was before tbe capture of Constantinople bj the Turhs in 1453 
* It was during this tune that long-lost writings of Tacitus, Cicero, Qmntihaii, 
Plautus, Lucretius, etc , were rediscovered 
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humanists and estabhshed the great Florentine hbrary of Greek 
and Latm dassics, and the pope proved hnnself at once the 
patron and exemplar of the new learmng he enjoyed music and 
the theater, art and poetry, the masterpieces of the anaents 
and the creations of his humamstic contemporanes, the spintual 
and the witty — life m every form 
^The zeal for humamsm reached its highest pitch m Italy in , 
the fifteenth century and the first half of the sixteenth, but it ^ 
gradually gamed entrance into other countries and at spread of 
length became the intd lectuat spirit of sixteenth-cen- Humanism 
tury_Europe Greek was first taught both m England and m 
France about the middle of the fifteenth century The Italian 
expeditions of the French kmgs Charles VUI, Loms XII, and 
Frands I, 1494-154.7, served to famihanze Frenchmen with 
humamsm And the nse of important new German umversi- 
ties called humamsts to the Holy Roman Empire As has been 
said, humamsm dpmmated aU Qinstian Europe m the sixteenth 
centmy 

“'Towering above all his contemporanes was fiasmus , the 
foremost humanist and the mtellectual arbiter of the sixteenth 


century I Erasmus (1466-1536) was a native of Rot- Erasmus, 
terdam in the Netherlands, but throughout a long 
and studious hfe he lived m Germany, France, Eng- 
land, Italy, and Switzerland He took holy orders 
m the Church and secured the degree of doctor of 
sacred theology, but it was as a lover of books and a prolific 


wnter that he earned his title to fame Erasmus, to an even 
greater degree than Petrarch, became a great mtemational 
figure — the scholar of Europe ^e corresponded with every 
important writer of his generation, and he was on terms of per- 
sonal fnendship with Aldus Manutms, the famous pubhsher of 
Vemce, with Sir Thomas More, the distmguished statesman and 
scholar of England, with Pope Leo X, with Ftancis I of France, 
and with Henry VIH of England ■ For a time lie presided at 
Pans over the new College of France We 'S 

A part of the work of Erasmus — his Greek edition of the 
New Testament and his Pratse of Folly — has already been 
mentioned In a senes of satincal dialogues the Adages and 
the CoUoqmes — he displayed a brilliant mtellect and a sparkhng 

H UUvi, -yw. 
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mt TOtli ,quip,3ndje^ he ma^ ,hght of, the ignorance^and 
greduht^’’ pf^many dergjmeii. especially ,of the moiiks He 
laughed at every one, himself mcluded “Literal}' people,” said 
he, “resemble the_ great figured tapestnes of Flanders, which 
produce effect only when seen from the distance ” 

At &st Erasmus was fnendly with Luther, but as he strongly 
Hnmamsm ^sapproved of rebelhon agamst the Church, he sub- 
and sequently assailed Luther .and^the. whole Protestant 
tobOT pioyement He remamcd outside the group of radical 
reformers, to the end devoted to his favonte authors, 
simply a lover of good Latin 

Perhaps the chief reason why Erasmus opposed Protestantism 
was because he unagmed that the theological tempest which 
Luther aroused all over Cathohc Europe would destroy fait- 
i^ded scholarship, — the veiy essence of humanism Be that 
as it may, the leadmg humanists of Europe — More m England, 
Helgesen in Denmark, and Erasmus himself — remamed Catho- 
hc And while many of the sixtecnth-centurj' humanists of 
Italy grew skeptical regardmg all rehgion, their country, as we 
have seen, did not become Protestant but adhered to the Roman 
Church 

Gradually, as the sixteenth century advanced, many persons 
who m an earher generation would have apphed their min ds to 
Dedme of the Study of Latm or Greek, now devoted themselves 
Humanism theo logical discussion or moral exposition The 
rehgious differences between Cathohcs and Protestants, to say 
nothmg of the refinements of dispute between Calvimsts and 
Lutherans or Presb)'tenans and Congregationahsts, absorbed 
much of the mental energy of the tune and seriously distracted 
the humanists In fact, we may say that, from the second half 
of the sixteenth centu^^ humamsm as an mdependent,,mtel- 
lectu^ mterest slowly but,steadil}'’_declmed Nevertheless, it 
was not lost, for it was merged with other interests, and with 
them has been preserved ever smce 

Humamsm, whose seed was sown by Petrarch in the fourteenth 
century and whose fnut was plucked by Erasmus m the six- 
teenth, still hves m higher education throughout Europe and 
Amenca The histoncal “humamties” — Latm, Greek, and 
history are still taught m college and m high school They 
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constitute the contnbution of the dominant intellectual interest 
of the sixteenth century 

ART m THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

The effect of the revived interest in Greek and Roman cul- 
ture, -srhich, as we have seen, dommated European thought 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, was 
felt not only m hterature and m the outward hfe of its 
devotees — in ransackmg monastenes for lost manu- s«n*isBaiice 
scnpts, m cntically studymg anaent leammg, and m * 
consaously umtatmg antique behavior — but likewise m a 
marvelous and many-sided development of art 
The art of the middle ages had been essentially Ginstian — 
it sprang from the doctnne and devotions of the Cathohc Church 
and was inextncably bound up with Chnstian life The grace- 
ful Gothic cathedrals, pomtmg their roofs and any spires m 
heavenly aspiration, the fantastic and mystenous carvmgs of 
wood or stone, the imagmative portraiture of samtly heroes and 
heromes as well as of the sublime story of the fall and redemp- 
tion of the human race, the nchly stamed glass, and the spintual 
organ music — all betokened the supreme thought of medieval 
Chnstiamty But humamsm recalled to men’s rmnds the pre- 
vious existence of an art simpler and more restramed, if less 
ethereal The readmg of Gr^ and Latm -wnters heightened 
an esteem for pagan culture m all its phases 
Therefore, EhJSpean art un^^ent a transformation m.the 
fifteenth and sixteenfi^entunes 'WTnle much of the distmc- 
Uvely me<Iievil~culture remain^, avilizabon w'as ennched by 
a revival of classical art The painters, the sculptors, and the 
architects now sought models not exclusively m their own 
Christian masters but m many cases m pagan Greek and Roman 
forms Gradually the two Imes of development were brought 
together, and tlie resulting umon — the adaptation of classical 
art-forms to Chnstian uses — W'as marked by an unparalleled 
outburst of artistic energy 

From that penod of exuberant art-e.’qiression m the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centunes, our present-day love of beautiful things 
has come down m unbroken succession With no exaggeration 
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it may be said that the sixteenth^caitu^Js as much .the basis 
of our modem artistic hfe as it is th^ foundation of modem 
PVotestentisin or of modern world empire The revolutions in 
commerce and religion s3uichrouized with the beginn in g of a 
new era m art All arts were affected — architectur e, sculptu re, 
pamtmg, eng^vmg, and musi c 

“^jln " architecture , the severely straight and plain hne of the 
anaent Greek temples or the elegant gentle curve of tlie Roman 
Architecture substituted for the fanciful lofty Gothic A 

rounded arch replaced the pomted And the anaent 
Greek orders — Doric, lomc, and Connthian — ivere dragged 
from obhvion to embeUish the simple S3’mmetrical buildmgs 
The newer architecture was used for ecclesiastical and other 
stmctures, reachmg perhaps its highest expression m the vast 
cathedral of St. Peter, which was erected at Rome in the six- 


teenth century under the personal direction of great artists, 
among whom Raphael and Michelangelo are numbered 
The revival of Greek and Roman architecture, like humanism, 
had its ongm m Italy , and m the aties of the penmsida, under 
tn Italy patronage of wealthy princes and noble famihes, 
it attamed its most general acceptance But, like 
aumanism, it spread to other countnes, which m turn it deeply 
affected The chrome wars, m which the petty Itahan states 
were engaged throughout the sixteenth century, were attended, 
as we have seen, by perpetual foreign mterference But Italy, 
vanquish ed in pohtics, became the victor in art ^ While her 
towns surrendered to ford^'arimes,"herarcfiiiects and builders 
subdued Europe and brought the Christian coimtnes for a time 
under her artistic sway 

Thus m France the revival was accelerated by the mihtary 
campaigns of Charles VIII, Louis Xn, and Franas I, which led 
tn Franco revelation of the architectural triumphs m Italy, 

the result bemg the importation of great numbers of 
Italian designers and craftsmen Architecture after the Greek 
or Roman manner at once became fashionable Long, horizontal 
hnes appeared m many pubhc buildmgs, of which the celebrated 
palace_of the_ Louvre, begun in the last year of the ragn of 
Francis I (1546), and to-day the home of one of the world’s 
greatest art collections, is a conspicuous example 
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In tlie second half of tlie sixteenth centur)', the new archi- 
tecture similarly entered Spam and received encouragement 
from Phihp 11 About the same time it manifested it- in other 
self in the Netherlands and in the Germames In Eng- c<»“tnea 
land, its appearance hardly took place m the sixteenth centurj'- 
it was not until 1619 that a famous architect, Imgo Jones (1573- 
1651), designed and reared the classical banquetmg house m 
V^^lltellall, and not until the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tur>' did Sir Christopher Wren (1632-1723), by menna of the 
majestic St Paul’s cathedral m London, render the new archi- 
tecture popular m England 

Sculpture IS usually an attendant of architecture, and it is 
not surpnsmg, therefore, that transformation of the one should 
be connected wiUi change m the other The new 
movement showed itself in Italian sculpture as early ® * 
as the fourteenth centur}', owmg to the influence of the ancient 
monuments which still abounded throughout the penmsula and 
to which the humamsts attracted attention In the fifteenth 
centurj'archiEological discovenes u ere made and a speaal mterest 
fostered by the Florentine family of the Media, who not only 
became enthusiastic collectors of anaent works of art but pro- 
moted the study of the antique figure Sculpture followed more 
and more the Greek and Roman traditions m form and often 
in subject as well The plastic art of Italy m the fitteenth ana 
sLxteenth centunes was stnkmgly akm to that of Athens m the 
fifth or fourth centunes before Chnst 

The first great apostle of the new sculpture was ^Lorenzo 
Ghiberti ■(i378-14.S';)i whose marvelous doors on the baptistery 
at Florence ehated the comment of Michelangelo that they were 
“worthy of being placed at the entrance of paradise ” Shghtly 
younger than Ghiberti was D^miatello (1383-1466), who, among 
other tnumphs, fashioned liie realistic statue of St. Mark m 
Vemce Luca della Robbia (1400-1482), with a classic punty of 
style and simphaty of expression, founded a whole dynasty of 
sculptors m glazed terra-cotta Elaborate tomb-monuments, 
the construction of which started m the fifteenth century, reached 
their highest magnificence m the gorgeous sixteenA-century 
tomb of Giovanm Galeazzo Visconti, the founder of the prmcely 
family of Visconti m Milan hlichelangelo himself was as famous 
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for Ms scxilpture as for his pamting or Ms arcMtecture, the 
heroic head of his Da^id at Florence is a vrork of niin\'aled 
digniU*. As the stj'le of classic sculpture became \ eiy popular 
in the sixteenth centuij-, the subjects rrere increasingly borrowed 
from pagan literature. Alonuments were erected to lUustiious 
men of andent Rome, and Greek mj’thologj' was once more 
can'ed in stone 

The extension of the new sculpture beyond Italy was even 
more rapid than the spread of the new architecture. Henrj’ ITI 
invited Itahan sculptors to England, Louis XU patromz^ the 
great Leonardo da Vmd, and Francis I brought him to France 
The tomb of Ferdinand and Isabella in Spain was fasMoned in 
dasac form The new sculpture was famous m German}* before 
Luther, in fact, it was to be found eYer}'where in axteenth- 
centur}' Europe. 

Pamtmg accompanied sculpture. Prior to the sixteenth cen- 
turj', most of the pictures were pamted directly upon the plaster 
Pmnting of church« or of sumptuous dwellings and were 

called frescoes, although a few were executed on 
wooden panels In the sixteentli centur} , however, easel paint- 
ings that IS, detadied pictures on canvas wood, or other 
material became common The progress in paintmg was 
not so much an imitation of dassical models as was the case with 
sculpture and architecture, for the reason that paindng, being 
one of the most perishable of the arts had preserv ed few of its 
andent Greek or Roman examples Rut the artists who were 
interested in architecture and sculpture were likewise naturally 
interested in painting; and paintmg, bound by fewer antique 
traditions, readied a higher degree of perfection in the sixteenth 
centur}* than did any of its allied arts 

^S^em pamting was _bom in Italy In Italy it found its 
four great masters Leonardo da Vina, ilichelangelo, R aphae l, 
TlfeP The first two acquired as great a fame in archi- 
tecture^ and in sculpture as m painting, the last two were 
primarily painters 

^onardo da ITnci (1452—1519) a Florentine bv birth and 
lining, was patronized in turn by the Sforza family of hlilan, 
by tbe Meid of Florence, and by the French royal line His 
great paintings — the Holy Supper and Madonna Lisa, usually 
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called La Gioconda — earned to a high degree the art of com- 
position and tlie saence of light and shade and color In fact, 
Leonardo was a scientific painter — he carefuUystudied Leonardo 
the laws of perspective and painstakmgly earned ia Vinci 
them mto practice He was also a remarkable sculptor, as is 
testified by lus admirable horses in rehef As an engineer, too, 
he built a canal in northern Italy and constructed fortifications 
about Milan He was a musiaan and a natural philosopher as 
well This many-sided man liked to toy witli mechamcal devices 
One day when Louis XII visited Milan, he was met by a large 
mecliamcal hon that roared and then reared itself upon its 
haunches, displaymg upon its breast the coat-of-arms of France 
It was tlie work of Leonardo da Vmci Leonardo influenced his 
age perhaps more than any otlier artist He wrote extensively 
He gathered about hmisclf a large group of disciples And in 
his last years spent m France, as a pensioner of Francis I, he 
encouraged pamting m that country as well as m Italy 
Micliclangelo (1475-1564), Florentme hke Leonardo, was 
probably die most wonderful of all diese artists because of his 
triumphs m a vast vanety of endeavors It might Michei- 
almost be said of him that “jack of all trades, he was 
master; of all ” He was a pamter'of the first rank, an incom- 
p'arahle sculptor, a great architect, an emment engineer, a charm- 
mg poet, and a profound scholar m anatomy and physiology 
Dmdmg his tune between Florence and Rome, he served the 
Medici family and a succession of art-lovmg popes With bis 
other qualities of genius he combined austenty m morals, up- 
nghtness m character, a hvely patnotism for his native aty and 
people, and a proud mdcpendence To give any idea of his 
achievements is impossible m a book of tins size His tomb of 
Juhus n m Rome and his colossal statue of David m Florence 
are examples of his sculpture , the cathedral of St Peter, which 
he practically completed, is his most endurmg monument, the 
mural decorations in the Sistme Chapel at Rome, telhng on a 
grandiose scale die Bibhcal story from Creation to the Flood, 
are marvels of design , and his grand fresco of the Last Judg- 
ment IS probably the most famous smgle pamtmg m the world 
Younger than Michelangelo and hvmg only about half as 
long, Raghagl (1483-1520), nevertheless, surpassed him m the 
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harmonious composition and linear beautj'^ of his painting. For 
ineSable charm of grace, “the diiine” Raphael has always 
stood ivithout a peer Raphael hved the better part 
Rapiiaei Rome under the patronage of Juhus 11 

and Leo X, and spent several years in decorating the papal 
palace of the Vatican Although he was, for a time, archi- 
tect of St. Peter’s cathedral, and displayed some aptitude for 
sculpture and for the scholarl}' study of archscology, it is as the 
greatest of modem painters that he is now regarded Raphael 
hved fortunately, always m favor, and rich, and bearing himsdf 
like a prince 

(c 1477-1576) was the tj^iical representative of the 
Venetian school of pamting which acquired great distmction in 
Tituui bright colormg Official pamter for the city of Venice 
and patronized both by the Emperor Charles V and 
by Phihp If of Spain, he secured considerable wealth and fame 
He was not a man of universal gemus like Leonardo da Vmci or 


Michelangelo ; his one great and supreme endowment was that 
of oil pamtmg Li harmony, hght, and color, Ms work has 
never been equaled Titian’s portrait of Phihp n was sent to 
England and proved a potent auxihaiy m the suit of the Spanish 
kmg for the hand of hlarj' Tudor His celebrated picture of the 
Council of Tmnt was executed after the aged artist’s ^'isit to the ^ 
council about 1555 

From Ital3’' as a center, great painting became the heritage of 
all Europe Itahan pamters were brought to France bj' Louis 
Xn and Francis I, and French pamters were subsidized to imitate 
them Phihp H proved himself a liberal patron of painting 
throughout his domimons 

In Germany, paintmg was developed by Albredit„Dlirer 
(1471-152S), a native of Nuremberg, who received a stimulus 
from Italian work and was royally patronized by the 
Emperor Maximilian The career of Durer was 
honored and fortunate he was on terms of friendsMp with all 
the first masters of his age , he even visited and painted Eras- 
mus But It is as an etcher or engraver, rather than as a painter, 
that Dureris rqiutation was earned greatest engravings — 
such as the Emght and Death, and St Jerome in his Study — 
set a standard m a new art wMch has never been reached by his 
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successors The first considerable employment of engravmg, 
one of the most useful of the arts, s3mchromzed ivith the mveU' 
tion of prmtmg Just as books were a means of multiplymg, 
cheapemng, and dissemmatmg ideas, so engravings on copper or 
wood were the means of mulfipljong, cheapemng, and dissemi- 
nating pictures which gave vividness to the ideas, or served m 
place of books for those who could not read 

The impetus afforded by this extraordinary development of 
paintmg continued to affect the sixteenth century and a greater 
part of the seventeenth The scene shifted, however, from 
Italy to the Spanish possessions And Spamsh kmgs, the suc- 
cessors of Phihp n, patronized such men as Rubens (1577-1640) 
and Van Dyck (1599-164:) m the Belgian Netherlands, or Velas- 
quez (1590-1660) and Munllo (1617-1682) m Spam itself 

If the work of Rubens displayed little of the earher Itahan 
grace and refinement, it at any rate attamed to distmcbon m the 
purely fanciful pictures which he pamted m bewilder- 
mg numbers, many of winch, commissioned by Mane and Van 
de’ Media and Kmg Louis of France, are now to 
be seen in the Louvre gallenes in Pans And Van Dyck raised 
portrait pamtmg to unthought-of excellence his portraits of 
the Enghsh royal children and of King Charles I are world- 
famous 

Withm the last century, many connoisseurs of art have been 
led to believe that Velasques formerly has been much under- 
rated and that he desen^es to rank wi^ tlie foremost 
Itahan masters Certainly m all his work there is a 
digmty, power, and charm, especially m that well-known Maids 
of Honor, where a httle Spamsh prmcess is depicted holding 
her court, surrounded by her ladies-m-waitmg, her dwarfs and 
her mastiff, while the artist himself stands at his easel The 
last feat of Velasquez was to supermtend the elaborate decora- 
tions m honor of the marriage of the Spamsh Infanta 
with Kmg Loms XIV of France MunUo.- 
youngest of all these great pamters, did most of his work for 
the Cathohc Church and naturally dealt with ecclesiastical 
subjects 

A somewhat different type of pamter is found in the gut^ 
m^R^sandt (1606-1669), who hved a stormy and unhappy 
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life in the to^rns of Leyden and Amsterdam It must be re- 
membered that Holland, while foUowmg her national career of 
independence, commerce, and colomal undertaking, 
nemijrandt becomc stanchly Protestant Neither the im- 
moral pagamsm of antiqmty nor the medieval legends of Cathoh- 
asm would longer appeal to the Dutch people as fit subjects 
of art Rembrandt, protot}'pe of a new school, therefore pamted 
the actual life of the people among whom he hved and the things 
which concerned them — hvely portraits of contemporaiy' burgo- 
masters, happy pictures of popular amusements, stem scenes 
from the Old Testament His Lesson in Anatomj^ and his Night 
Watch m their somber settings, are wonderfully realistic products 
of Rembrandt’s masteiy of the brush 
Thus painting, like architecture and sculpture, was perfected 
in sixteenth-centurj' Itaty and speedily became the common 
Music property of Christian Europe Musi c, too, the most 
primitive and universal of the arts, owes m its modem 
form very much to the sixteenth centiuy^ Dunng that period 
the barbarous and uncouth instruments of the middle ages were 
reformed The rebeck, to whose loud and harsh strains the 
medieval rustic had danced,* by the addition of a fourth string 
and a few changes m form, became tlie sweet-toned violm, the 
most important and expressive instrument of the modem orches- 
tra As immediate forerunner of our present-day pianoforte, 
the harpsichord was mvented with a ke3'board earned to. four 
octaves and the chords of each note doubled or quadmpled to 
obtam prolonged tones 

In the person of the papal orgamst and choir-master, Rajes- 
tiina (1524-1594), appeared the first master-composer He is 
Paiestnna esteemed as the father of modem rehgious 

music and for four hundred years the Catholic 
Church has repeated his mspued accents A pope of the 
twentieth century declared his music to be still unnvaled and 
directed its universal use Paiestnna directly influenced much 
of the Itahan music of the seventeenth centuiy^ and the classical 
German productions of the eighteenth 

^ The rebeck probably had been borrowed from the Mohammedans 
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NATIONAL LITERATURES IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

Latin had been the learned language of the middle ages it 
was used in the Churdi^ in the umversities, and m pohte soaety 
If a lecturer taught a class or an author wrote a book, 

Latin was usually employed In those very middle snduio 
ages, however, the nations of western Europe were de- 
velopmg spoken languages quite at vanance with the classical, 
scholarly tongue These so-called vernacular languages were 
not often written and remained a long time the exclusive means 
of expression of the lower classes — they consequently not only 
differed from each other but tended m each case to faU mto a 
number of petty local dialects So long as they were not largely 
wntten, they could achieve no fixity, and it was nQt u ntil_after 
the mvention of pnntmg that the na tipnalllanguages.prgduced 
ex tensive nat ion afliter'ature s 

jiist when prinSig waTinvented, the humamsts — the fore- 
most scholars of Europe — were dihgently engaged m strengthen- 
ing the position of Latin by encouragmg the study of the pagan 
classics Vugil, Cicero, Caisar, Taatus, and the comedies oi 
Plautus and Terence were agam read by educated people for 
their substance and for their style Petrarch mutated the man- 
ner of Latm classics m his letters, Erasmus wrote his great 
works m Latm The revival of Greek, which was also due to 
the humamsts, added to the leanung and to the hterature of the 
cultured folk, but Greek, even more than Latm, was hardly 
understood or appreaated by the bulk of the people 

Then came the sixteenth century, with its artistic develop- 
ments, its national nvalnes, its far-away discovene^ ite theo- 
logical debates, and its social and rehgious unrest QThe coim 
mon people, especially the commeraal middle class, clamored 
to understand and the result was Uie appearance of naUonal 
hteraturcs on a large scale^ Alongside of Latm, which was 
henceforth restncted to the liturgy of the Roman Catholic 
Church and to particularly learned treatises, there now emerged 
truly hterary works m Itahan, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
German, English, etc The pnntmg of thwe works at once 
stereotyped their respective languages, so that smce the six- 
teenth century the wntten forms of the vernacular tongues have 
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been subject to relatively minor change Speaking generally, 
the si xteenth century -witnessed the fixing of our best known 
modem languages 

~‘To review all the leading writers who employed the vanoiB 
vernaculars m the sixteenth centuij^ would enaoach too much 
upon the pro-vmce of professed histories of comparative htera- 
ture, but a few references to certam figures that tower head and 
shoulders above all others in then respective countries may 
serve to call ^’lvldl 3 '■ to mind the importance of the period lor 
national hteratnres 

At the verj’’ outset, one important exception must be made 
in favor of Italy , whose poetry and prose had already been im- 
itaiua mortalized by Dante, Petrarch, and Boccacao a him- 
iiteiature (jj-gd years and more before the opening of the six-' 
teenth century But that country, as we have already repeatedly 
obser\'ed m many kinds of art, anticipated all others m modem 
times Italj', almost the last European land to be politically 
unifi^ was the &st Jo ^evdop a great nationayitemtiue 
But Italian hterature -was broadened and popularized by 
several influential wnters in the sixteenth century, among nhom 
stand preenunent the Florentine^ iplomat Maduavelli ( 146 ?“ 
1527 )) whose Prince really founded the modem saence of pohtics, 
and who taught the dangerous doctrine that a ruler, bent on 
exercismg a benevolent despotism, is justified in employmg any 
means to achieve his purpose, Ariosto (i474~i533)i whose great 
poem Orlando Fnrioso displayed a powerful imagmation no less 
than a rare and cultivated taste , and the -unhappy mad Tas^ 
(1544-1595), who m Jerusalem Dclncred produced a bulky epic 
poem, adapting the manner of Virgil to a crusadmg subject, and 
m Anmtia gave to his countrymen a deUghtful pastoral drama, 
the exquisite lyrics of which were long sung in opera 
Frmch hterature, hke other French art, was encouraged by 
Franm I He set up prmtmg presses, estabhshed the College 
Premjh of France, and pensioned native -writers The most 
liteiatoia famo-us French author of the tune was the sarcastic and 

clever Rabelais (c 1490-1553), whose memorable Gargantua 
comprised a senes of darmg fanciful tales, told -with humor of a 
rather "vulgar sort The language of Gargantua is somewhat 
archaic — perhaps the French version of Calvin’s Institutes 
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would be a better example of the French of the sixteenth cen- 
tury But France, tlius M^usly;_beginnmg her national htera- 
ture, WM to ^wait for supremacy until the seventeenth 
century — until the mstitution of the French Academy and 
tK^ge^f Louis XIV 

Spaiush hterature flounshed m the golden era when Velas- 
qUM Sind Munllo were pamting their masterpieces The im- 
mortal Do 71 Quixote, which was pubhshed m 1604, en- spsnish 
titles its author, Cervantes (1547-1616), to rank widi 
the greatest wnters of all time Lope de Vega (1562-1635), 
far-famed poet, virtually founded the Spamsh theater and is 
said to have composed eighteen hundred dramatic pieces 
derqn (1600-1681), altliough less effective m his numerous 
dramas, wrote allegorical poems of unequaled ment The 
prmhng of large cheap editions of many of these works made 
Spamsh hterature immediately popular 
How closely the new vernacular hteratures reflected significant 
elements m the national hfe is particularly observable m the 
case of Portugal It was of the wonderful eiqilormg Portngnsse 
voyages of Vasco da Gama that Camoens (1524- 
r58o), pnnee of Portuguese poets, sang Ins stirnng Lwsiads 
In the Germam es. the extraordmary influence of humamsm 
at first mihtated agamst the development of hterature m the 
vernacular, but the Protestant reformer, Martm Gorman 
Luther, m his desire to reach the ears of the common 
people, turned from Latm to German Luther’s translation of 
the Bible constitutes the greatest monument m the nse of modem 
German 

To speak of what our own Enghsh .language and hterature 
owe to the sixteenth century seems superfluous The popular 
wntmgs of Chaucer in the fourteenth centurj' were historically 
important, but the presence of very many archaic words makes 
them now difficult to read But m England, from the appear- 
ance m 1551 of the English version of SmThom^^ More’s Utopia, 
a representation of an ideal state, to tlie publication of Milton s 
grandiose epic, Paradise Lost, m 1667, there was a contmmty of 
great hterature There were Cranmer's Book of Common Prayer 
and the Kmg James Version of the Bible, Ed^d Spenser s 

* Originally published ifl lAtin m 
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graceful Fame Queene , ' the supreme Sltakespeare ; Jonson 

and Marlowe, Frpas Bacon and Richard Hooker, , Thomas 
HobbM and Jeremy Taylor", and the somber Milton himself 


BEGINNINGS OF MODERN NATURAL SCIENCE 


Two-fold 
DoTolop- 
ment of 
Culture 
Science 
and Art 


Human a\'ihzation, or culture, always depends upon progress 
m two directions — the reason, and the feelmgs or emotions. 

Art_isJhe.e3q5ression,of,the latter, and science of the 
for mer Every great period m the w'orld’s history, 
therefore, is marked by a high appreciation of aesthet- 
ics and an advance m knowledge To this general 
rule, the sixteenth century was no exception, for it was 
distmgmshed not only by a wonderful development of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, pamtmg, engraAung, music, and literature, — 
whether Roman, Greek, or vernacular, — but it is the most 
obiaous starting pomt of our modem ideas of natural and experi- 
mental saence 

Nowadays, we beheve that saence is at once the legitimate 
means and the proper goal of the progress of the race, and we 
fill our school cumcula with saentific studies But tliis spirit 
IS essentially modem it owes its chief stimulus to important 
achievements m the sixteenth centurj'^ and the first half of the 
seventeenth 

Five elements contributed to impress the penod that w'e are 
now reviewmg wnth a saentific character In the first place. 
Scientific humanists .encouraged a critical spint in compar- 
ing^ and. contrasting ancient manusenpts and in in- 
vesbgatmg the history of the distant past , and their 
discovery ..and appbeation of pagan ^tings served 
to brmg__dearly_ arid' abrupjdy before the educated 
people of the sixteenth century all ibat the Greeks and Romans 
had done m astronomy, physics, ma^ematics, and medicine, as 
well as m philosophy, art,_and literature Secondly, the inyen- 
^9F»P^TP^bng itself was a saentific feat, and its extended use 
enabled saenhsts, no less than artists, immediately to acquamt 
the whole civilized world with their ideas and demonstrations 

^ For its sceneiy and raedianistn, the Orlando Fitrtoso of Anosto furnished tbs 
framework , and it similarly shows the influence of Tasso 


Character- 
isfles of 
the Six- 
teenth 
Century 
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Tlurdly, the man'’elous mantmi^discovenes of new routes to 
India and of ii_new world, wKi^ revolutionized European com- 
'merce, added much to geograplucal knowledge and led to the 
construction of ^scientific maps of the earth’s surface Fourtlily, 
tlie p ainstaking st udy of a small group of scholars afforded us 
our first glimpse of tlie real character of the vast umverse about 
our own globe — the s cientific basis o f modem astronomy 
Lastly, two profound thinkers, early in the seventeenth century, 
— Fran_cis„Bacon and Deserfrtes, — pomted out new ways of 
using the reason — the method of modem saence 

In an earlier chapter, an account has been given of the mari- 
time discoveries of the sixteenth century and their immediate 
results in broadenmg mtellcctual mtcrests In this chapter, 
some attention already has been devoted to the nse of human- 
ism and hkemse to the mvention of praitmg It remams, there- 
fore, to say a few words about the dianges m astronomy and in 
saentific metliod that characterized the beginiung of modem 
times 

In Uie year 1500 the average European knew somethmg about 
the umverse of sun, moon, planets, and stars, but it was scarcely 
more than the anaent Greeks had known, and its , ^ 

Asoonoiny 

chief use was to foretell the future This practical 
aspect of astronomy was a cunous anaent misconception, which 
now passes under the name of as^ology It was popularly 
beheved prior to tlie sixteenth century that every heavenly 
body exerted a direct and arbitrary influence upon human char- 
acter and events,^ and that by castmg "horoscopes,” showmg 
]ust how the stars appeared at the birth of any person, the sub- 
sequent career of such an one xmght be foreseen Many silly 
notions and superstitions grew up about astrology, yet the prac- 
tice persisted Charles V and Franas I, great nvals m war, 
vied with each other in secunng tlie services of most emment 
astrologers, and Cathenne de' Medici never tired of readmg 
horoscopes 

Throughout the middle ages the foremost scholars had con- 
tinued to cherish the astronomical knowledge of the Greeks, 

’Disease was attnbuted to planetary influence This connection between 
mediune and astrology survives m the sign of Jupiter V, which stiU heads medic- 
inal prescriptions 
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which had been conveniently collected and systematized by a 
celebrated mathematician and scholar hving m Egypt in the 
„Ti,e second century of the Christian era — Ftplemv by 
Ptolemaic name Among other theories and ideas, Ptolemy 
System " taught that the earth is the center of the umverse, 
that revolvmg about it are the moon, Mercury, Venus, the 
sun, the other planets, and tiie fixed stars, and tiiat the entire 
machme is turned with incredible velocity completely around 
every twenty-four hours This so-called Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy fitted m very nicely with the language of the Bible 
and with the popular prejudice that the earth remams stationary 
while the heavenly bodies daily rise and set It was natural that 
for many centunes the Chnstians should accept the views of 
Ptolemy as almost divmely mspired 
However, a contradictory theory of the solar system was pro- 
pounded and upheld m the sixteenth century, qmte supplanting 
I, the Ptolemaic theory m the course of the seventeenth 

Copemicmi The new system is called Cope mican after its first 
System > modem exponent — and its general acceptance went 
far to annihilate astrology and to place astronomy upon a rational 
basis 


Copernicus [the Latin form of his real name, Koppermgk 
(1473-1543)] was a native of Poland, who divided his time 
between offiaal work for the Cathohc Church and private re- 
searches m astronomy It was durmg a ten-year sojourn m 
Italy (1496-1505), studymg canon law and medicine, and fa- 
mihanzmg himself, through humamstic teachers, witli anaent 
Greek astronomers, that Copernicus was led senously to ques- 
tion the Ptolemaic system and to cast about in search of a truth- 
ful substitute Thenceforth for many years he studied and 
reflected, but it was not until the year of his death (1543) that 
his results were pubhshed to the world His book — On the 
Revolutions of the Celestial Bodies, dedicated to Pope Paul HI 
— offered the theory that the earth is not the center of the um- 
verse but simply one of a number of planets which revolve about 
the sun The earth seemed much less important m the Coper- 
mean umverse than m the Ptolemaic 
The Copermcan thesis was supported and developed by two 
distmguished astronomers at the beguinmg of the next century — ■ 
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Kep.le r (1571-1630) and Galileo (1564-1642), one a German, tlie 
other an Italian Kepler tau^t astronomy for a number of 
years at Grata and subsequently made bis home m 
Prague, where he acquired a remarkable collection of 
instruments' that enabled liirn to conduct numerous mterestmg 
experiments Wliile he entertained many fantastic and mystical 
theories of the “harmony of the spheres” and was not above 
castmg horoscopes for the emperor and for Wallenstem, that 
soldier of fortune," he nevertheless estabhshed several of the 
fundamental laws of modem astronomy, such as those govern- 
ing the form and magnitude of the planetary orbits It was 
Kepler who made clear that the planets revolve about tlie sun 
m elliptical ratlier tlian m stnctly circular patlis 

Galile o popularized the Copermcan theory® His charmmg 
lectures m the umversity of Padua, where he taught from 1592 
to 1610, nere so largely attended that a hall seating 
2000 had to be pro\ ided In 1609 he perfected a tele- 
scope, wluch, alUiough hardly more powerful than a present- 
day opera glass, showed unimstakably tliat the sun was tummg 
on its axis, that Jupiter was attended by revolving moons, and 
tliat the essential truth of the Copermcan system was estab- 
lished Unfortunately for Gableo, his enthusiastic desire to 
convert the pope immediately to his own ideas got liim mto 
trouble wath tlie Roman Cuna and brought upon him a prohibi- 
tion from further wnting Gahico subnutted like a loyal Catho- 
lic to the papal decree, but had he lived another hundred years, 
he would have rejoiced that almost all men of learmng — popes 
mcluded — had come to accept his own conclusions Thus 
modern„astrononiy was suggested, by Copermeus, developed by 
K9pleE,_and«popularized by Galileo 

"^^e acquisiUon of sound know'ledge m astronomy and hke'^ 
wise in every other sacnce rests pnmanly upon the observation J 
of natural facts or phenomena and then upon deduemg rational | 
conclusions from such observation^ Yet tlus seemmgly sunple 3 
rule had not been contmuously and effectively apphed m any j 
period of history prior to tlie sixteenth century The scientific 

’ FMm lydio Bnbc, nbose assistant be was m 1600-1601 

’ See below, pp 333,116 

’ Another “populamer" was Giordano Bruno (e 1548-1600). 
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method of most of the medieval as well as of the ancient scholars 
was essentially that of AnstoUe ^ This so-called Mitclivc method 
■Modern Anstotle assiuned as a staxtmg-pomt some general 
Method oi prmciple as a prenuse or hj-pothesis and thence pro- 
toSon needed, by logical reasonmg, to deduce concrete ap- 
plications or consequences It had been extremely 
valuable m stimulatmg the logical faculties and m showing men 
how to draw accurate conclusions, but it had shoivn a woeful 
inabihtj' to devise new general pnnaples It evolved an elabo- 
rate theology and a remarkable philosophy, but natural expen- 
mental science progressed relatively httle until the deductive 
method of Anstotle was supplemented bj* the inductive method 
of Franas Bacon 


Anstotle was parbally discredited by radical humanists, who 
made fun of the medieval scholars who had taken him most 
Frands senously, and by the Protestant reformers, who as- 
Bacon Sailed the Cathohc theology which had been carefully 
constructed by Aristotehan deduction But it was reserved 
for Fi3Ln£is.£aco9, known as Lord Bacon (1561-1626), to pomt 
out all the shortconungs of the anaent method and to propose 
a practicable supplement A famous la'wyer, lord chancellor of 
England under James I, a bom scientist, a bnlhant essajust, he 
■wrote several philosophical works of first-rate importance, of 
which the of Learning (1604) and tlie Novum Orga- 

ntim (1620) are the mostTamous It is m these works that he 
summed up the faults which the wideiung of knowledge in his 
own day was disclosmg m anaent and medieval thought and set 
forth the necessity of slow laborious observation of facts as 
antecedent to the assumption of any general prmaple 
What of saentific method occurred to Lord Bacon appealed 
even more to the intellectual gemus of the FrenchTnan -nesrart ps 
nesurtes (^SQ^-lfiSo) A cunous combination of sincere prac- 
ticmg^ Cathohc and of ongmal darmg rationahst was 
this man, traveling all about Europe, serving as a soldier m the 
Ne^erlands, m Bavaria, in Hungary, hving m Holland, dymg 
m Sweden, with a mmd as restless as his body Now mterested 


‘ExccpUon to this sweeping genenOizaUon must be made m favor of several 
S philosophers, includmg Roger Bacon, a Franciscan fnar 

ot the thirteenth century 
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in mathematics, now m philosophy, presently absorbed m physics 
or m the proof of man’s enstence, throughout his whole career 
he held fast to the faith that science depends not upon the 
authonty of books but upon the^ observation of facts "Here 
are my books,” he told a visitor, as he pomted to a basket of 
rabbits that he was about to dissect The Discotirse on Method 
(1637) and the Principles of PMosophy (1644), taken m con- 
junction with Bacon’s work, ushered m a new saentific era, to 
some later phases of which we shall have occasion to refer in 
subsequent chapters 
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DYNASTIC AND COLONIAL RIVALRY 

^ In the s eventeentfa century and in the greater part ot tha [ 
a^iFeentb, pubhc attention was directed chiefly toward dynasi / ' 
tic and colonial nvalnes Jn the Euro pean g roup. , o f nat ion4 
states, Fraiice^was tlie,niost,inip8rJ:ant Pohti callv the Fren ch 
evolved a for m of absolutist divine-nght monar chy, which be- 
came the pattern of all European monarchies, tliat of England 
alone excepted In in ternational aff airs the reigning family of 
F^cc — the B ourbon dynasty — a fter a long struggle suc - 
ce eded in humihating the rulers o f Spain and of Aiis taa — the 
Hab^sburg dynasty The hegemony which, in the sixteenth 
century, Spain had exerased m the newly estabhshed state- 
sj'stem of Europe was now supplanted by that of France In 
t cllectuall v. too, Ita han leadership yielded to Fre nch, unHl 
Fra nce set the fashion ahke m manners, morals, and ar t Only 
in sphere of commerce and trade and exploitation of lan ds 
beyond the seas was French supremacy questioned, and tnere 
not by decbmng Portugal or Spam but by the vigorous Engh sh 
nation France, victonous m her struggle for dynastic aggran-j 
dizement on the contment of Europe, was destmed to suSer[ 
defeat in her efforts to secure colomes m Asia and Araenca^ 
iCThis period of the seventeentli and eighteenth centuries was 
marked likewise b)'' th e constant decay of old political and socia l 
institutions m Italy and in Germany, by the gr adual decline of 
the might and prestige of the Ottoman Turks, and by the'exlmc - 
ti on of tJie anaent kingdom ot jeoTand In their place appeared 
as' great world powers the north enTmonarcIues of Pru ssia and 
Piigcia . whose royal hnes — Hohenzollems and Romanovs — 
were to vie m ambition and prowess, before the dose of the 
penod, with Habsburgs and Bourbons^ 
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iSoaally, the influence of nobles and clergy steadil y de clined 
As steadily arose the numbers, the ability, and the importance 
of the traders and commeraal magnates, the moneyed people, 
all those who were identified with the new wealth that the Com- 
meraal Revolution was creating, the lawyers, the doctors, the 
professors, the merchants, — the so-called middle class, the 
boiirgeoiSK, uho graduall)’- grew discontented mth the restiic- 
tive msbtutions of their time 'Within the hourgeoiste was the 
seed of revolution • they would one day in thar own interests 
overturn monarchy, nobdity, the Church, the whole soaal fabnc 
That was to be the death-kneU of the old regime — the annun- 
aabon of the mneteenth century^ 



CHAPTER VI 




THE GROWTH OF ABSOLUTISM IN FRANCE AND THE 
STRUGGLE BETWEEN BOURBONS AND HABSBURGS, 
lGBe-1661 

GROWTH OF ABSOLUTISM IN FRANCE HENRY IV, 
RICHELIEU, AND MA2ARIN 

For the fi rst time m many years France m 1598 was at peace 
The Edict of. J^Tantes, which m that year accorded qualified 
rehgious toleration to the Huguenots, remo ved the most se nous 
d anger to internal or der, and the treaty of Vervins , concluded 
in the same year with the k ing of Spa in, put ^ "'^d to a long 
and e ^austmg foreign war Henry IV was now free to under- 
take tfie m temal reformation of tus co untry 
i .Sorry, mdeed, was the plight of France at the close of the 
sivteenth century Protracted avil and .foreign wars had p ro- 
d uced their inevitable consequence s The state was sorrr 
n early bimkru pt Co untry distnc ts lay largely u nTrught of 
cu ltivat ed T owns were burned or abando ned 
R oads weiti rough and neglecte d, and bridges m sixteenth 
ruins Ma ny of the disctiarged soldiers turned h igh- 
w aymen, pillaged farmhouses, and robbed trave lers Trade 
was at a standstill and the artisans of the cities were out of work 
I Dunng the wars, moreover, great noblemen had taken many 
nghts mto their own hands and had acqmred a habit of not 
obeymg the king The French crolvn seemed to be m danger 
of losmg what power it had gamed m the fifteenth century^ 

That the s^enteenth centu^ was to witness not a diinmu- 

tion buT a"pronounced myrease of royal power, was due to the 

charact er of the Fren^ king at this cnbcal juncture Hemy 
Henry IV ~(ii;8»^i6io) was' s trong and vivaa ous — ^ 
With his high''foreh^d, sparkling eyes, smihng mouth, and h is 
neatly pomted beard (Uenri gmtre), he was prepos^smg in 
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looks, while -his aSability , sl mpliaty , and constant e^resaon 
ofinterest in the welfare of his'subjects earned luin the appella- 
tion of “ GoodKing Henr};_” His dosest companions knew that 
he was selSh and avanaous, hut that his quick deasions were 
hkdy to be good and certain to be put in force Above all, 
Henrj’" had soldierty qualities and would brook no disloyaltj' or 
disobedience 

Throughout his reign, Heni^' IV was well served fay his chief 
nunister,^the duke of an able, loydpupnght Hugue not, 

Solly though avanaous like the kmg and subject to iunousj 
fits of jealousy and temper Appointed to the general] 
oversight of finanaal affairs, Suflj' made a tour of inspec tion 
t ffibughout the country and c ompletely reformed the r oyal 
fi nanc es He forlmde jirmnnaal governors to raise money on . 
their own' authonty, removed many ab uses of~'tax^cc3lectm g, 
and by "an" honest, ngofoua'admimstration was able between 
ifioo'ahd'iSfo to save an aver age of a nulhon h\’res a j'car The 
king zealously upheld Sully’g^olicjpifjetrenchment • he je- 
ducoi the subadies to artists^H^e grants to'favontes, and 
retamed onlj^_anmall.part_of his army, suffiaent to overawe 
rebellious nobles and to restore order and securit 3 ' throughout 
the realm To promote and presen-e universal pe ace, he ei'cn 
proposed the formation of a World Con feder ation — his so-called 
“Gr^d Deagn” — which, however, came to naught through 
the m utual jealousies and rival ambitions of the various Eu ro- 
p ean sovere igns It proved to be much too early to talk con- 
vmcmgty of general pacifism and disarmament 
V ^ile. rlomestio. peare Tjyns heinp r established and provision 
was bemg made for imm ediate financial contmgen des, Henry 
AgncidtuiaJ ^ ^nd his great mmister were both labormg to m- 
Dewiop' crease the res ources of their country a nd thereby to 
° p romote the prospenty and contentment of the peo ple 
SuUy beheved that the tr ue wealt h o f the nation lay m farmi ng 
p ursuits , and, therefore, agrj cidture shoidd be encouraged ev en, 
if necessary, to t he neglect m trade ana mdu stry While^the 
i^g allowed Sully to develop the fanning interests, he hhnself 
encouraged the new commeraal 3ass®'~‘~ ■ ’ 

Th order to promote a^culture, SuUy urged the ah^litin-n of 
^ 1^60-1641 
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i nteri or customs Imes an d the free a rculation of gram, subsidized / 
st ock-raism g, fo rbade tiie destruction ot the forests , dramed 
s wamp s, rebuilt flie roads and b ndges, a nd plan ned a vast system 
of canal s 

On his side, Henry IV was contnbutmg to the wealth of the 
middle class It was he who introducSi silkworms- and the 
muIEcrry tr ees, on winch they feed, tliereby giving an impetus 
to flic industry which is now one of the most important m'^ 
i France The begiiuungs of the mdustnal importance of Pans, 
.Lyons, and Marseilles date from the reign of Henry IV 

^e^^ng hkcTOse encouraged commerce A Fr cndi mer - 
chant marine ivas limit up hv means of royal bountie s A nav y 
wa s star ted Little by httle the French began to com- commerdai 
pete f or trade on die high seas a t first witli the Dutch . Doveiop- 
and subsequently w itli tlie Enghs h Fr ench tradm g 
po sts were c.stabhshcd m Ind ia , and Champlam was dispatched 
to tlie New World to lay the foundations of a French empire m 
Amcnca It was fortunate for France that she had two men 
hkcTlenry IV and Sully, fjffe-fiupplqnieji^mgrthq^LO^^ 
other 

' Pfhe a ssassination of Henry TV b y a crazed fanatic m i6ro 
ihreatenerl for a ti me to nullify the effects of his labor s, for 
supreme power passed to his wudo w, Mane de' M edia, sesency of 
an ambitibu sTmt Incompetent woman, whp dismissed 
SuHj^ and undertook to act m regent for her mne-year- ' 
olSson, Loms XHI The queen-regent was surrounded by 
w nrtliless favori tes and was hated by the Hugu enots, who feared 
her na d Catholic ism, and by" t he' nobles , C^athohe and Huguenot 
ahkel who were detenmned to mamtain their pr ivileges a nd 

The'h ard savings of Henry W were omckly exhausted, and 
France nnrp mnr^ fared a fi nangal cris is In this emergency 
the Estates-GeneraL,was~.agam con vened (1614) 

Smee' tKTaccession of Louis Al (1461L theJFjreach of the 


monarchs with their absolutist tendenaes had en- 


ffe avoreH tft rcinove^ ancient check upon their 
authonty they had convoked it only in times of gu^c_con 
fu sion or econom ic necessity Had the Estates-General really 
been an effe ctive body in 16 14, it might have taken a position 
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cmilar to that of the se venteenth-century Parliament in Eng- 
land and estabhshed constitutio nal government in France , hut 
its" organization ana personnel militated against sucu heroic 
acUon ^e three estates — clergy^ nobles, a nd commm ers 
(hnurpe.ois) — sat s^arately in as many cha!mbe rs, the 
and nobles wo dd nathcr ta v themseK^es nor c^peratc wit h the 
T hird Est ate , the c omm oners, many of whom ivere Huguenots, 
wprp dislilffid hv the c ourt, despised by t he First and Sec ond 
Estates, and quite out of sympaT Sy with t he peasants, the bulk 
ortEe French nation It is not surprising under the drcum- 
stfflices, that the se ssion of 1614 lasted but three week s and ended 
as a farce the qu een-regent locked up the halls and sent the 
representatives home -— she needed tne room tor a dance, she 
said it was not until the momentous year of 178^ after a 
lapse of 175 years — that the Estat es-General ag;m asse mbled 

After tne nas co of rdra. affairs w’ent from bad to wor se__ 
Nnhlpn and FTiigue nots con tended between Aemselves, and iJoth 
against the court favorites As many as l ive distinct uprisin gs 
occurred Marie de’ Media vfas forced to relinquish the govem- 
ment, but Louis XIII, on, r eaching matin ity, ga ve evid^ ce of 
httle executive abdity The kiag was Tar more mterested m 
muHcrnid nunting than m busm ess of sta te N o impro vement 
ap peared until Cardinal kir.heli eii assumed the guidance of 
affairs of state m 1624 Henceforth, the royal pow'er was exer- 
ased not so much by Loms XHI as by his great numster 

Born of a noble fanuly of Poitou, Armtuid de Richehe u (1585;^ 
1^642) , at the age of t wenty-one had been appomted bisho p of 
Cardinal the s mall diocese of Luco n His eloquence andabihty 
Richelieu spokesman for the clergy m the fatuous Ls tates- 
General of 1614 attract ed the notice ot Alane de' Media , who 
mvited him to court, gave him a seat m the rojml counal, and 
secured his nonunation as a c ardinal of the Roman Chur ch 
From 1624 untd his death m 1642, Richeheu was_ the most im- 
portant m^ in France 

With un doubted lovaltv and impenous w dl, with the most 
d^cate diplomacy and all the bl andishments of subtle c ourt 
i ntng iife. Sometimes with ste rnest and most meraless cruel ty, 
Richeheu mamtained his influence over the king and proceeded 
to destroy the e nemies of the French crow n 
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Riclielieu’s poliaes were quite simple (i) To make the royal 
^ri France, (2) to make France preSommant m 
Europe The first involved the removal ot check s lUcheUeu’s 
upon royal authority and the triumph of absolutism , PoUdes 
tlie second meant a N aKorousTorcign poli cy, leading to the hu- 
mihation of the rival Habsbur gs In both these pohacs Riche- 
lieu was foIJomng Uic general traditions of the precedmg cen- 
tury, ess ential I> th ose of He nry IV, but to an ex aggerated exten t 
and uit R unp aralleled success Postpomng consideration of 
general European allaliy, let Us first see what the great cardinal 
accomplished m France 

Cft'J First of all, Ridielicu disregarded the Estates-General He < 
was commeed of its futilit y and u nhesitatingly dechned to co n- 
snjt It Gradually tSe idea became current that the 
Estates-General was an o ut-Tvom , medieval instit u- 
ti on, totally unfit for modem purposes, and that Reptwent- 
o^lficial business could best — and tlTerefore properly 
— be conducted, not by the representatives of the 
c hief social classes m tlie iiationrEut by p ersonal appointee s of 
t he kin g Thus the r o yal co unqlbccame the supreme Jaivmakmg 
arid administrative bodj in_ 9 ie_ country 
Local estates, or parliam ents, continued to exist m certain of 
the m ost recently acquireJii rovinces of France, such as Bnttany, 
Prox'cncc. Burgundy, and Languedoc , out ihey had httle m- 
fiucncc ex cept in anportioning taxe s Richeheu ta mpered noth 
their pjmlcgcs and x'^ctoed man3'’ of their a cts 
{^Th e royal prerogative e xtended not onb'' to matters of taxafaon 
and le gislat ion, including the right to Icyx*^ taxes and to make ex- 
pe nditures for .any purpose xvithout pubhc acc ount- The Royal 
in^. but It xvas pr eserved and enfor ced fix'- means of a 
larg e standing a rmy, whicli r cceix^ed its pay and its orders e x- 
clu sively from~tlie crow n To tlie ro yal mig ht, as weu asjfciLits 
n^ht, Richeheu contributed He e nergeUcally aided Loms XID 
in orgamzing and equipping what proved to be Uie best army m 
Europe 

T wo factio ns in tlie state aroused the cardinal’s ire one 
li the Hinnieno ts. and the otlier the nobles — for both threatened t' 
the autocracy which he was bent upon erecting Both factions 
suffered defeat.andJiumihatipn.at ^s hands 
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Richelieu, though a cardinal of the Roman Churc h, was more 
pohtician and statesman than ecclesias tic , though hving in an 
age of re ligious fanaticis m, he wo gJiv: no, means a bigot As 
we shall presently see, this C athohc cardi ng* actually gave 
mihtary support to Protestants in Germa ny — for political 
purposes , it was similarly for pohtical purposes that he atta cked 
the Pro testants in Fr ance 

As has already been pomted out, Fr ench Protestantism m eant 
pohtical party as well as a relig ion Since Henry 
W had issued the E dict of Na ntes, the Huguenots had 
“ had their own assembh es. officers, judges, and even 
M^eges certam fortified tomis, all of which interfered mth the 


had their own assembh es. officers, judges, and even 
certa m fortified tomi s, all of which in terfered mt h the 
Huguenots sover eign authont v and imp aired tliat um formitv 
whic h thoughtful rov alists beheved to be the very 
cornerstone of ^solutism / Ridieheu had no desire to depm^e 
the Huguenots of r eligious freed om, but he was resolved th^m 
■polib^^matters thi^' s hould* obey the long ConsequmBy^ 
whfii thej^ rev oIte(r'in~ib'2^,~ ^e determihed to crush them f In 
spite of the considerabl e aid tyhiclj Engla nd endeavored to give 
them, the Hug uenots were .entoelv siib^ued Richeheu’s long 
siege of La Rochelle , la stmg nearly ffiteen months, showe d his 
for ceful resol ution 'Wffien the whole country had subimtted, 
the Edict of ^ais was pubhshed (1629) , leaidng to the Protes- 
tants fre edom of con^mce and ot worship bu t depriving th em 
of their fortifications and forbidriinp- t.hpm th holdassamblies 


Pub hc office was still open to them and their representati ^ es 
, he pt their ludiaat pos ts lie ^honest HuguenoLxetained alJ-. 
lifeSLhfi have been wiUmg to protect with Hs, life, while 
|,the-fficfaous and turbulent Huguenot was deprived of the means 
\of embarTMsmg the govemment.”'V 

/ Ti® repression of the nobles was a similar statesmanlike 
a chievement , and one made in the face of redoubtable opposition 
RepieBsion long been customarj’ to name noblemen as gover- 

NoMes nors of the vanous nroyinnes, but the governor s had 
gr aduall y become masters instead of administrators 
they coTtu nanded detackments'~of the a rmy, they ciaimecl alle- 
gispc^f t he garnsons m their to wns . they repeatedly and openly 
defied th e royal wil l The country, moreover, was spilhkled 
noblemen’s castles or chdteanx, protected by fortifications 
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and armed retainers, standing menaces to the prompt execution 
of the king’s ord ers realty, the noblemen at court, j^lo us 
of tlic ca rdinal's advancement an d spurred on by the intrigues of 
t he disaffected Mane de' Media or of t he king‘s ow n hm fhpr , 
h ampered the mimster at ev ery turn Of such mtolerable con- 
ditions, Ridielieu determined to be quit 
Into tlie ranks of nobJe courtiers, Richeheu struck terror 
By means of sjpic^and tnckery, he ferreted out conspirarip-g a nd * 
a rbitrarily put ttieiFleadcrs to de ath Every attempt at reb el- 
li on was mercilessly nun ishcd. no m atter how exalted in rank. fhp 
r elje] mig ht be Richelieu was never moved by entreaties or 
thregls — he was as inexorable ^ fete itself. 

The cardmal ^jid^ not con fine his attention to noblemen at 
court As early as 1626 hejiublisnea an edict ordering tfieTm- 
K^iate demolition of, all fortified castles not needed 
for defense gainst foreign invasion In carrying this of wyate 1 
edict into force, Richeheu found warm supporters in 
the peasantry and townsf olk who had long suffered 
from the exactions and depredations of their noble but warlike 
neighbors The rums of many a chSteatt. throughout modem 
France bear eloquent witness to the cardinal’s activity 
Another endunng monument to Richeheu was the centra h- 
iiatio n of French administra tion The great mmister was" tired 
of the p roud, independent beanng of the noble go ver- 
nors Without getting nd ol them altogeili er, Jie Uon of 
c hecked these proud otlicials bv transl erring ^ost of ^5^“" 
the ir powers to a new kind of royal pfliiccr, the mten d- 
ant Appointed bv the cro wn usually from among the mtelh- 
gent. l oyal middle c lass, e agh inte nd ant had charge of a cer tain 
d istric t, sun ervisi^ therem the assessment and collection of 
ro yal ta xes, the or^mzation ot local police or miJiti~ th e 
enforcement of order, and the conduct of courts Tho 
These intendants, with their wide powers ot tSagoh, 
polic e, and lustice. were later dubbed, from their approximate 
number, the “t hirty tyra nts” of France But they owed their 
po sitions solely to the fa vor of the crown, they were drawn 
from a class whose economic interests' were long and well se rved 
by t he royal p ower, and their loyalty to the king, therefore, 
could be dep^ded upon The mtendants constantly made re- 
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ports to. and received orders from, the central Rovernment at 
Paris T^^were^ many eyes, airovw tte kmgdoni^.foxjin 
ever-watchful iGdielieu And m measure as the power of the 
pourgeojs intendants mcreased, that of the noble governors 
'dimimshed, until, by the eighteenth centurj% the offices of the 
latter had become larg ely honorary though still richly xemunera- 
jrive To k eep the nobles amused and m monej’ ^, a nd the reby 
[ o ut of mischief and pohtics. b ecame, from Rich^eiPs toe , a 
Ynaxim of the ro3'al pohcj' m France 
t SucB 7 in brief, was the work of this gnm figure that moved 
ac ross the stage at a critical period m French history. Rlche- 
Bicheiieu’s heu, more than any other man, was” r esponsible for 
Significance a ssurance of absolubsm in his count ry at the very 
time when England, b^' means of revolution an d'bloodshed, was 
establi shing parhamentarv governm ent, and, as we shall soon 
see, his foreign pohcy covered France with European glory and 
prestige * ' ^ ^ — — — — . 

^ person, Richeheu was frail and sickl y, yet when cl othed in 
his ca rdinal’s red ro bes he appeared disti ngmshed and co m- 
m anding His pale_ dratvTi face displayed a firm determin ation 
and an inflexible w ill 
pity, he 


U nscrupu lous, exacting, and mthout 
the end a proud faith m his moral 


preserved to 

strength and m his loyalty to country and to lung 
Richelieu died m 1^2, and the verj’ next j ear the monarch 
whom he had served so glonously followed him to the grave, 
leavmg the crown to a boy of fi vg 3^ears — Louis X IV 
The minority of Louis XIV might h ave been disastrous to 
Fran ce and to the ro3'al power, had no t the strong poha ^ of 
Jtoonty of R ichelieu been exemplified and^nforced by an other 
ms xrv re markable rmnister and cardinal, Mazari n iBfaaann 
was an Itahan, bom ne ar I^apl esT^ducated for 
ec clesiastical career at Rome and in S pain In the discharge 
of several d ehcate diplomatic rmssions for th e pope, 
he had acted as nunao at Pans, where he so in- 
gratiated himself m Richeheu’s favor that he was mvited to 
enter the service ofJhe'king of Fra-n re, and in 1639 he became 
a naturalized Frenchman ■ — ► 

j Petite his to reign bir th and the fact that he neve r, spok e 
j reach without a bad accent, he rose rapidly in public service 
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He was na med cardi nal and was recognized as Richelieu’s 
disciple jLnd'Timtator From the death of the gfealer^car- 
dSnSr 'fiT'' 1642 to his ,pivn_ deat h in 1 661. Mazann actually^ 
governed France 

^Agarnsi Jhe. Habsburgs, Mazann continued the great war 
wmch Richelieu had begun and b rouglit it to a successful con- 
clusion In do mestic a ffairs, he encountered greater Unrest of 
troubl e The n^Ies had natural!'^ taicen umbrage at. ft* Nobles 

the vi gorous pohcies of Rich eheu, fror n wh i ch Mazann seemed to 
ha ve i{o~thought of depa rting They were st rengt hened, more- 
over, by a goo d deal ol' popular disl ik e of Mazann’s foreign birth, I 
his avarice, his un scrupulous plt mdering of the revenues of t he 
realm for the benefit of his own family, and his tricky double- 
dSmg way's 

The result was the Fronde. ^ the last attempt prior to the 
French R evolution to cast off royal absolutism m France It 
was a v ague popular prote st c oupled witn a selusn r e- Pronae 
a ction on the part ot t£e~influential n obles the pre- 
text was Mazaiin’s interference with tlie parlement of Pans 

The parlements were ludidal bodies ^ whi ch tfied'T&iportan t 
cases and h eard appeals from low er c ourts That of Paris, 
bemg the most enunent, had, m course of time, se- The 
cured to itself the nglit of reai stermg royal decr ees — Parlements 
that is, of rec eivmg the kmg’s edicts in formal fashion and en ter- 
ing them uponTthe^t^te ^oks so^ that the law of the land 
might ^ known ge nerally From makmg such a claim, it was 
only a step for the parlement of Pans to refuse to register cer- 
tain new edicts on the ground that the king was not well in- 
formed or that they were in conflict with older and more bmding 
enactments If these claims were substantiated, the royal will 
would be subjected to revision by the parlement of Pans To 
prevent their substantiation, both Louis XHI and Louis XIV 
held "beds of justice” — that is, appe ared m nerson before the 
parlement, and from their seat of cushions and pillows declared 
theiTwill regardmg the new edict and directed that it be pro- 
mulgated There were amusing scenes when the boy-kmg, at 


* Probably so c 
and often stopped by policemen 

• There were thirteen in the seventeenth century 


’ Parisian dntdren f 
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the direction of Mazann, ga\e orders in his shrill treble to the 
(learned lawj'ers and grave old judges 

f Egged on by seeming popular sj-mpathy and no doubt by 
the contemporaneous pohtical revolution in England, the par- 
lemept of Paris at length defied the prime minister It pro- 
claimed its i mmumtv from rcval co ntrol , declared the illeg ^ty 
of any pubhc ta s ivh ich it had not freclv and expressly a uthor- 
ized, order ed the abohtion of the office of inte ndant- and 
^test ed against arbitrate- arrest or impnsonm ent To these 
demands, the pe ople of Pans gave s upport — bar ricade s were 
erect ed in the st reets, and Slazann, whose loyal army was still 
fight mg m the Ger mames was obliged temporanlyto recogmze 
the new order Illthm six months, howevM, sulhdenr troops 
had been collected to enable him to overawe Paris and to annul 
his concessions ' 


Subse quent up nsmgs en^ eered by prominent noblemen, 
w ere often more humoro us than harmful To be sure, no less a 
sappresaon Co mmander than the great C ond6. o ne of th^^ el 
ber Q_es_of the Thirti’^ Years’ War. took~anns ag ainst 
° * the jihrdmalis ts, as Mazarm’s partA' was called^ ^^but 
s o shght was the aid which he received from theTrench p eople 
Aat he wa s speedily driven f rom his country and loin^ the 
Sp anish a rmy T'hc upshot ot the rronrip wn.a it1 <-1ip~ nobihty 
were more discredited than ever, (2) parlement was for- 
Toamph ot bi dden to dev ote attenrion to pohpcal or financial 
mrSwe” (3) was disarmed and lost the ri^t of„ 

elating its own municipal officers ; (4) the roj’al au- 
thon t}’’ was eveh stronger than under Richelieu.because an un- 
successful attempt had been made to weaken it. / Henry 

and Mazarin h ad m ade straight the wa v fo r thp 
* despotism of Louis XI\^ f ~ 


STRUGGLE BETtfEEN BOURBONS AND HABSBDRGS 
THE THIRTY YE.^S’ WAR 

I ^ 3 yery European countrj-, e.xcept England, was marked in the 
j /seventeenth cmtury by a contmued growth of monarchical 
/power. The ^gs were busily engaged in strengthemng their 
hold upon thmr respective states and in reachmg out for addi- 
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itional lands and wealth Intemationa^warsj therefore, assumed 
[the c^racter of strviggles for dynastic ’a^andizemeht How 
might this or that royal family obtain wider tern- Djnasac 
[tones and ncher towns? There was certamly suf- Character 
ftaent national hfe m western Europe to make the 


common people proud of their nationahty, hence Seventeenth 
jthe kings could normally count upon popular sup- 
[port But wars were undertaken upon the contment of Europe 
in tlie seventeenth century not pnmanly for national or patn- 
ohc motives, but for tlie exaltation of a particular royal family 
Citizens of border provinces were treated like so many cattle or 
so much soil that might be convemently bartered among the 
kings of France, Spain, or Sweden^ 

This idea had been quite evident in the increase of the Habs- 
burg power dunng the sixteenth century In an earlier chapter 
we have noticed how that family had acqiured one dis- Eabsborg 
tnct after another until their property mcluded 
(i) Under the Spamsh branch — Spain, the Two Sia- “ 
heSj ^ilan^FrancJie'Comt^, the jBclgiah'Netherlands, Portugal, 
and a huge coloraal empire, (z) Under the Austrian branch 
Au stria a nd its d ependenaes, Hungary, Bohemia, and the title 
of Holy Roman Emperor Despite the herculean labors of 
Phihp II, France remained outside Habsburg influence, a big 
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gap m 
tern tones 

In measure as the French kmgs — the Bourbons — 
strengthened their position m their own country, they looked 
abroad not merely to ward off foreign .attacks, but to A^ibiticn 
add land at their neighbors’ expens e Richelie u 
understood tliat his two policies went hand in glove 
— to make tlie Bourbons predominant m Europe was but a 
corollary to making the royal power supreme m France 

The chief warfare of tlie seventeenth century centers, there- 
fore, in the long, terrible conflirt between tlie Habsburgs and the 
Bourbons Of this stnigle, Sie so-called 
Yea'rs*''War (1618-1648) may be treated as theSrst 
stage Let us endeavor to obtam a dear idea of the interests 
mvolved 

JVhea-Richeheu, became the chief mimster of Loms A.Ui 
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(1624), he fOiind the Habsburgs m senous trouble and he 
resolved to t ake advantage of the situatio n to enhance the 
pres bge of the B ourbons T^e Austaan l&absburgs were fac- 
ing avasr]^w]^nd_rehgious_war_in_;die_Gennanies, and the 
Spanish Habsburgs we re dispatching aid to their hard-p ressed 
kinsmen 

The war, which proved momentous both to the Habsburgs 
and to their enemies, resulted from a variety of reasons — reh- 
gious, economic, and pohtical 

The peace of Augsburg (isss) had been expected to settle the 
rehgious quesbon in the Gennames But in practice it had 
failed to j&x two important matters In the first place. 
Years’'^ the prowsion forbiddmg further secularization of 
Eccierias; chur^ property (“Ecclesiastical Reservation”) was 
c^aea earned out, nor could it be wlule human nature 

and human temptation remained Everj' Catholic 
ecclesiastic who became Protestant would naturally endeavor 
to take his church lands with him Then, in the second place, 
t he peace had recognized only Catholics and Lutherans mean- 
while the* CaiWists had mcreased their numbers, espeaally m 
s outhern and central Germany and in ’Bohem ia, anH Hp-mandpd 
equal nghts tn order to extort concessions from the emperor, a 
union of Protestant pnnees was formed, containing among its 
members the zealous young "C alvinist prince of the Palatin ate, 
F reden ck. commonly caliea tne Elector Palatine of the Rhine 
The Cathohes were m an equall;p belhgetent trame of mmd 
Not only were they detemuned to preven t fur thur seculariz ation 
of church property , but, emboldened by The progress of the 
Catholic Eetormabon m the Gennames durmg the second half 
dt the sixteenth century, they Were now a nxious to revise the 
earher rehg ious setdernent in th eir own mterest and to regain , if 
po^Ble, the lands that had be en lost hy thp rViurrli ^e 
Pro testa nts The Cathohes rehed lor nolitinal and militar y 
sup port up on the Cath ohe Habsburg emper o r and upon M axi- 
n uhan, duke of Bavan a and he ad of the Cathohe League^ of 
P nnee s R^giously, the enemies of the Habsburgs were the 
German Protestants" ” 

But a hardly less important cause of the Thirty Years’ War lay 
in the pohtics of the Holy Roman Empire The German princes 
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j^bsburgs m Bohemia and the election to the kingship of 
Fredmdi, the Calvmistic Elector Palatme Frederick waT 
cr owned at Pra gue and prepared to defend his new lands Fer- 
'dinand 11, raismg a large army in his other possessions, and 
receivmg as sistance from Maximihan of Bav ana and t he Cap io- 
hc League as well as from Tuscany and the Spamsh Habsbu rgs, 
intrusted tlie allied forces to an able veteran general. Count 
Tilly fi »;<Q-i6a2l Kmg Fredenck had expected support from 
“’'^^s‘fit£er-m-law, fa mes I of Engl and, and from the Lutheran 
pr mces of northern Germ any, but in both respects he was dis- 
appomted What with par liamentary quarrels at h ome and a 
curiou sly mistaken foreign pohey of a Spamsh alha n ce, Jam es 
confined his assistance to pompous advice and long words 
Then, too, most of the Lutheran prmces, led bv the tactful Joh n 
Georg e, elector of S axony, hoped by re mammg neutral to ob tain 
so cial concessions from the emp eror 
Within a very brief penod, Tilly subdued Bohemia, drove out 
Fredenck, and reestabhshed the Habsburg power Many re- 
b elhous nob les lost their p roperty and liv es, and the practice of 
the Protestant rehgion was agam forbidden m Bohemi a Nor 
was that all The victonous impenahsts drove the fugitive 
Fredenck, now densively dubbed the “ wmter ki ng,” out of bis 
on gmal wealthy possessions on the Rh me, mto miserable e xile, 
an out cast without land or m oney The conq uered Palat mate 
wa s turned over to Maxumhan of Bavana, who was further re- 
warded tor lus sorvices by bemg recognized as an elector of the 
Holj' Roman Empire m place of the deposed Frederick 
I .' The fet penod 6r~to~war Was" thus favorable to the 
Habsburg and Cathohe causes Between i6r8 .and 1620, 
I revolt had been suppressed in Bohemia an& an influential 
I Rhemsh electorate had been transferred from Calvinist tc 
« Cathohe hands S 

Now, however, the n orthern Protestant pmv-ps took alarm 
If they had viewed with composure tlie failure of Frederick’s 
foolhardy efforts m Boheima, they bdield with downnght di s- 
may the expansion of Bavana and the destruclion of a balan ce.of 
power long, mamtamed between Cathohe and Protest^ Ger- 
many And so long as the dl-disaphned remnants of Fredenck’s 
armies were bdiavmg hke higbwa3mien, pillagmg and bummg 
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throughout the Germaiues, tlie emperor declined to consider 
the g rant of any con cessions 

At this cntical juncture, while the Protestant prmces were 
wavering between o bedience and rebel hon, Clmstian IV^ of 
Denmark intcn'ened and prcapitated^ the second^j Danish 
period of tlie war Christian IV (1588-1648) was int»rT«naim 
i mpulsive and ambi tious as duke of Holstem he was a member 
of the Holy Roman Empire and opposed to Habsb urg domma- 
tion , as king of Denmark and Nonvay he was anxious to extend 
his influence over tlie North Sea por ts, and as a 
L uOie ran, he sought to champion tlie nghts of~lus 


German co-rchgionists and to help them retam tlie nch lands 
which they had appropriated from the Catliohc Church In 
i^5j_^tIierefore, Christian invaded Germany, supported byjibgral 
grants of money f rom'England an dhy th e troops_of many of the 
German prmces, both Cahmust an d Lut lieran 
Against the Dam'sJi iniasion, Tilly u naided might have h ad 
di fficulty to s tand, but fortune seemed to have raised up a co- 
defender of the impenabst cause m the person of an 
CKtraordmarj' adventurer, A Vallenstc in Tlus man 
had enric hed liinisclf enormousiv out of tl ie recently confiscated 
e states of* rebclhous Bohemia ns, and now, m order to benefit 
himself stdl further, he secured permission from the Emperor 
Ferdinand II to r aise an independent arm y of lus own to restore 
or der m the empire and to expel the Da nes By hberal promises 
of pay and plunder, the soldier of fortune soon recruited an army 
of some TO.ooo mcn. and what a motley collection it was I ^an, 
Smss, Barnard, German, Pole.'EngBSEnan, and Scot, — 
tant was welcomed’aslie^tlly as Ca^obc, any one "vv o ^ove 
ad^tiire or hwedlfor gam, aU uHIiid by tlie single he of loyalty 
a nd devotion ' t^Vini g i istem The force was whipped mto 
shape by the undoubted gemus of its commander and once 
became an effective maclime of war \ et the peipe P 
dermg of the land, on whicli it lived, was a constant source of 

reproa c hto tli efhrmy-of WaUenstem 

of tlie second penod of the war ^0^ place 

InNmtlieennV At Kmg Clinshan W was drfeated 

overwhehmngly hy tlie combmed ® 

stem, and the Lutheran states were left at the mercy of th 
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Catholic League Brandenbuig openl3' espoused.the imperialist 
cause and aided Fe rdinand’s general s m exp elling the .Danish 
king from Germa n soil Onl}' the l ack of naval control of t he 
B altic and North sea s prevented the victors from seizmg Den- 
mark The desperation of Christian and the growmglj’- sus- 
piaous activity of Sweden resulted in the peace o f LUbeck (idep), 
by which the kmg of Denmark was left in possession‘or 3 uSand, 
.S^eswig, and Holstein, but depnved of the German bishopncs 
i^hich vanous members of Ins faniilj' had taken from tlie Catho- 
. he Chur A 

FoUowmg up its successes, the Ca tholic Leag ue prevailed 
I upon the Emperor Ferdinand n m the same j’-ear (1629) to sign 
Eiict of the Eict pf ^ResUfurion, r estonng to t he Churchj^ 
Restihitiott t|ie property that had been secularized inmolation of 
the peace of Augsburg of 1555 The edict was to be executed 
By impe rial commission ers, "all of whom were Catliohcs, and 
so well did they do their work that, withm three j'ears of the 
promulgation of the edict, Roman Cathohasm m the Gennanies 
/ had recovered five bishopncs, thirty'' Hanse tow ns, and nearly a 
I hundred monasteries, to say nothing of pmsh churches of 
which the number can hardly be estimated 
So far, the rehgious and economic grievances against the 
J Habsburgs had been confined mainly to Caliumsts, but now the 
I Lutheran pnnees were alarmed The enforcement of the Edict 
! of Restitution agamst all Protestants alike was the signal for 
* an emp hatic protest from Lutherans as well as from Calvinis ts 
\ A favorable opportumty_f or mten'ention seemed to present" itself 
to the for^ost Lutheran power — Sweden Not only were 
i many Protestant pnnees in Germanj' in a mood to welcome 
I foreign assistance against the Cathobes, but the emperor was 
1 1??? resist invasion, smee in 1630, yieldmg to the urgent 

j entreaties of the Cathohe League, he dismiss^ the plundering 
-jt 4 nd ambitious Wallenstem from his service 
■^1 The kmg of Sweden at this time was Gustavus Adojphus 
1632), the grandson of that Gustavus "Vasa who had 
'established both the m dependence and the T-ntheraTiifiTyi of his 
( country Gjgtevus Adolphusjvas pne^of the most attractive 
in the prime of life, t^,'fair, andblu^e3'ed, 
welLfiduoa ^ and versed in seven languag es, fond of music and 
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V*^poe^', sk illed and daring m wa r, i mpetuo us, wel l balan ced, and 
versatil e Aj^ije combination of the ideahst and the practical 
rtian of affairs. GustaiTis Adolphus had dreamed of 
making P rotestant Sweden the leadmg p ower m 
no rthern Euip pe and had vigorously set to work to Son gub- 
achieve his ends His detemunation to e ncircle the 
wh ole Baltic with bis own tern tones — making it 
literally a Sw ^ d.i^h -lak e — brought lum first mto conflict mth 
Muscovj', or, as we call it to-day, Russi^ Finland and Es- 
thoma were occupied, and Russi a agreed^lit* i6r7~ to exclu sion 
from the Rnltic sea co ast Ne.vt a stubborn conflict wit h Pol ^d 
(1621-1629) secured for Sweden the pr ovmce of Livom a*anyt£e 
m outh of the Vistula R iver Gustavus then turned his longmg 
e\ es to the Baltic coast of northern G ermany, at the very 
time when the Edict of Restitution prgnns eg him ag gneyed a lhes 
m that quarter 

'"TtrwaSTikewise at the very time when Cardmal had 

crushed out all msurrectio n. whethe r Huguenot or no ble, m 
France and was sept-ing some effective means of pro- 
lontnn g the war m the Gnnnanies- to the end that the 
nval Ha bsburgs migM be uretnevably weakened and humih ated 
He ent ered in to defuute alliance with Gustavus Adolphus and 
proinded him arms and m oney, for tlie tune askmg only that 
the P rotestant champion accord the hberty of Cathohe worsh ip 
m c onquered dis tricts 

Gustavus Adolphus landed in P omerania m 16 30 and pro- 
ceeded to occupy the chief northern fortresses and to treat for 
nUinrirpa with tlic influential Protestant electors of B randenb urg 
and Saxony WTuIe Gustavus t arried a t Potsda m, m protracted/ 
negoti^on mth tlie elector of Brandenburg, T1II3’ ^d the im- 
penahsts succeeded, after a long siege, m capturmg the Lutheran 
Strnn ^nld of Magde burg (May, 1651) The fall of the city 
was attended by a mad massacre of the garns on, and of arme d 
an d unarmed citize ns, in s treets, houses, and lu rches , at least 
20^000 penshed , wh olesale plundenng and a general con flagra- 
tiraTcompletedJhfiJjavoc The^ck of^Magdepurg evened the 
greatest mdignation-from the Lutherans Gustavus Adolphus, 
now lo med bv the electors of Bnmdenb.urg.and Saxo ny and by 
many other Protestant pnnees of northern Germany, advanced 
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into Saxony, vrliere, m Sep tember, 163 1, he ave nged the des titic- 
tion of Magdeburg by drfeafing_deasively jhe smaller armi' of, 
Tilly on the Breitenfeld, near Leipzig'’ Then G ustaxms tu rned 
sou diwes twaid, making for th e Rhme valley, •with the id ea of 
formi ng a union -Bath the Calvims t princes Only the prompt 
protest of his powerful aUy, l^j^eheu, prevented the rich Sti- 
bishopncs of Co logne. Trier, and Mai nz from passing imme- 
diately under Swedish control Ne^ Gusta\'us Adolphus turned 
east and invaded Bavana TiUy, who had reassembled his 
forces,” failed to check the mi^aoh and lost his life m a battle 
qnjth e Lech (A pril. 163a) The ^^cto^ou^Swpd‘oh fcmg now 
fede ready to carrj’ the w'ar into the hereditary dominions of 
the Austrian Habsburgs As a last resort to check the mvader, 
the emperor recalled Wal^stem wit h full power over his fr ee- 
lance army About the same time the emperor concluded a 
dose alhance with his kinsman, the ambitious PhihplV'of Spain 
The memorable contest between the two great generals — 
Gusta>Ti,s,^Adplphus and ,Wallenstdn — was brough t to a trag ic 
dose in the late autumn of the same 3'ear on the fateful field of 
Lutzen Wallenstein was defeated, but Gustavus.was killed 
AltEough the S wedes continued the st ruggle, they were com- 
parativ dv few in num bers and possessed no such general as their 
fa ll^ k mg On the'other side, iVall enstem's loyalt}'^ coul d not 
be d epended upon , rumors reached the ear of the emperor that 
his foremost general was negotiating with the Protestants to 
make peace on his own terms , and Wallenstein was assassmated 
lu his camp by tanatical imperiahsts (Februaiy, 1634) The 
tra gic removal of both Wallenstdn and Gustav us Adolphus, the 
ec onomic extiausbon ol the whole e mpire, and the national 
d esire on the part of many Protestant p nnces. as well as on the 
pa rt of the Cathohc . emperor, to nd the Ger mames of foreign 
solders and forei gn infl uence — all these developments seemed 
to point to the possibiht}'' of co ndudmg the thir d, or Swedidi, 
perio d of the war, not perhaps as advantageously for the rm- 
periahst cause as had ended the Bohemian revolt or the Danish 
intervention, but at any rate in a spirit of_s gasonable com- 
plDmise (to fact, in May, 1635, a_ti^ty was"^^! at Prague 
between the emperor and suA pnnces as were then willing to lay 
down their arms whereby all the military forres in the emp ire 
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n'cre he nceforth to be under the du'ect control of th e emperor 
{with the exception or a contingent und-r the special command 
of the Lutheran elector of Saxony) , all pr incely leag ues withu f 
the empire were to be di ssolved , m utual restoration of captu red 
te rritory was to be ma de , and, as to the fundamental question 
of the ow ner^p of~^clesiasticaI la nds, it was settled that any 
such lands actually held m the year 1627, whether acquired 
before or after the rehgious peace of Augsburg of 1555, should 
contmue so to be hel d for forty years or until in each case an 
amicable arrangemmt co uld be r eadied 

Wiiat wr e^eoBie ’^aceoT^ag ue was not so much the dis -, 
i nchnation of the Prote stant pnnces of Ger many to accept its 
terms as the policy ot (Jardmal Richelieu of France Richeheu 
was convmced more than ever that F rench greatness de pended 
upon Habsburg defeat, he would not suffer the princes to make 
peace with the emperor until the latter was soundly trounced 
and al l (lerman v devastated, i nstead of supplying the ^edes 
an d the German Protestants with assistance irom behind the 
s cenes, he now would come boldly upon _tfa fi-ata ge- and en gage 
the e mperor m open co mbat 'f f ^ ' 

;i'he tmal, or French jjpenod of the Thirty Years' War lasted 
from 163s to 1648 — ^most as long as the other three penods 
puETogethef ' Richeheu entered the war not only to 4 French 
humble_tti^e_Austnan Habsburgs and, if possible, to 
wrest tlie valuablelEhenish province of Alsace from the Holy 
Roman Empire, but also tO-Stn ke t ellmg blows at the Contmen- 
tal supremacy of the Spamsh Habsburgs, who, smce 1632, had 
been actively helping their German kmsmen The 
Spamsh kmg, it will be remembered, still held the PoUcyin 
Bel gian Netherland s, on the northern fron tier of 
France, and t ranche Comt6 on the e ast, while oft- 
contested Milan m northern Italy was a Spamsh depend ency 
France was almost surroundecT by Spamsh^ possesions, and 
Richeheu naturally declared war agamst Spam as_agauist the 
emperor The wily French cardmal could count upon the 
R wpdps nTiH rnanv of the German Protestants to keep the A us- 
tnan TTahshurps busilv engaged and upon the as asta nce of ^e 
DiiFrb m hiimbTiriy the Spamard, for Spain had not^l lormally 
recognized the mdependence of the Dutch Netherlands Inas- 
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de posed Freden ck — each bearing the title of elector, (7) Swit^ 
zcriand and the United Provinces (Holland) were formally recog- j 
nrzed as independent of the empire and of Spam respectively 1 
The religious difficulties were settled as follows (i) Calvmisls 1 
were to share all the privileges of tlieir Lutheran fellow-Protes - 1 
tants , (2) All church property was to be secured m the posses-j 
Sion of those, whether Cathohes or Protestants, who held it on! 
1 January, 1624 , (3) An equal number of Cathohe and Protes / 
tant judges were to sit m the unpenal courts Inasmuch as aftei' 
1648 there was httle relative change of religion m Germany, this' 
rehgiQl!L.seLU£inenLwas practically permanent 
One of the most stnkmg results of the peace of Westphahs 
was the co mpletion of a long process of pohtical disruption m the 
G ermani cs Only tlie form of the Holy Roman Em- etB Bflects 
pure survived Tlie already shadony imjienal power of tho 
became a mere phantom, nor waT a Sange destined 
to come until, centuries later, the P russian Hohen zol- wm on 
le ms should replace the Austnan Hab sburgs Mean- 
while the weakness of Germany enabled France to extend her 
northern boundaries toward tlvc Rlime 

"T^ar more serious th an her pohtical losses were the econo mic 
fresults to Germ any The Thirty Years’ War left Germany 
[al most a dese rt “Ab out two-tliirds of the total population ha d 
^dis appear ed, the misery of those that survived was piteous m 
the'extreme Five-sixths of the villages m the empire had been 
.destroyed We read of one m the Palatmate that m two years 
had been plundered twenty-eight tunes In Saxony, packs of 
wolves roamed about, for m the nortli qmte one-thud of the 
land had gone out of cultivation, and trade had drifted mto the 
bands of the French or Dutch Education had almost disap- 
peared, and the moral deebne of the people was seen m the 
coarsenmg of manners and the tor owth of supe rstition, as wit- 
nessed by frequent buriung of witches ” Cootmos- 

The peace of Westphalia ended the Thuty Years’ uon of Wm 
War m the Germames, but it did not stop the bitter 
contest between France and Spam Mazann was de- Bourtonn 
termmed to secure even grea ter temtonal gams for 
his country, and, although Cond6_ deserted to Spam, 

Turenne was more than a match for any commander whom the 
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Spaniards could put in tlie fidd Maza rm, moreover, by ced- 
mg the fortress of Dunkir k to the Enghsh, .ob taine d ai d, frp m 
the.veteran , troops of Cromwell I.t yrgs ,?^59 that, m- 

the cdebrated treaty of the Pw enees. peace was" conduded 
between France and Spam This provided (i) France added 
Peace province of Roussillon on her southern frontier 

of the and that of Artois on the north, (2) France was 
recognized as protector of the duchy of Lorraine; 
f (3 ) Conde was pardoned and reinstated m French serv- 

ice , (4) Mana Theresa, ddest daughter of the Spanish Habs- 
burg kmg, Phihp IV, was to marry the young French Bourbon 
I kmg, Loms XIV, and, m consideration of the payment of a large 
I dowry, was to renounce all dauns to the Spamsh domimons ^ 
- jThe treaty of the Pyrenees was the last important achieve- 
ment of Cardmal Mazarm But before he died in 1661 he had 
the satisfaction of seemg the tnumph of those poliaes whidi he 
had adopted from Richeheu. . the royal power firmly established 
withm France , the Habsburgs, whether Austrian or Spanish, 
defeated and hunuhated , the Bourbon king of France reflected 
and feared throughout Europe 

Not least among the results of the conflict between Habsburgs 
and Bourbons was the stimulus gven to the acceptance of fixe d 
Dereio pnngples of mtemational l a w and of definite usages 
meni of for _i^erna;^n^. diplomaiy . In anaent tunes the 
Phonal S'ostence of the all-embradng Roman Empire had mih- 
Law tated against the development of mtemational rela- 
tions as we know them to-day In the early middle 
ages feudal soaety had left httle room for diplomacy Of course, 
both in anaent tunes and m the middle ages, there had been 
embassies and negotiations and treaties; but the PTT>>>a.sc;es had 
been no more than temporary rmssions directed to a particular 
end, and there had been neither permanent diplomatic agents 
nor a professional diplomatic class To the development of 
such a class the Italy of the fifteenth century had given the first 
iniuoy impetus Northern and central Italy was then filled, 
as we have discovered, with a large number of cify- 
states, all struggling for political and econonuc mastery, all ' 
dependent for the maintenance of a “balance of power” upon 
alhances and counter alhances, all employing diplomacy quite 
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as much as war m the game of pezunsular pohbcs It was m 
Italy that tliere grew up the mstitubon of passports , t he distmc - 
tion bctw'cen armed forces and civi hans, mtemational com ity, 
and m tact the very notion that stetcs have an interest in the 
observance of law and order among themselves Of speaal im- 
portance, m tins connection, was Vemce, which gradually evolved 
a regular system of permanent diplomats, and madentally 
obhged her ambassadors to present detailed reports on foreign 
affairs, and, because of their commercial preemmence m the 
Mediterranean, tlie Venetians contnbuted a good deal to the 
development of rules of the sea first in time of peace, and subse- 
quently m bme of war 


Dunng the sixteenth century the Italian ideas of statecraft 
and mter-state relations, ablv cha mmoned bv Marhiavelli . were 
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Qgnizcd occupation of distmguished statesmen a 
\_^' o mstitutions might have tliwartcd or retarded the de- 
velopment of mtemational law one was the Catliohc Churc h 
with Its international organization and its claim to 
umversal spintual supremacy, the other was the y^’Wu 
Holy Roman Empi re, with its claim to temporal pre- «nii inter- 
dormnance and with its msistence upon the essential 
inequahty between itself and all other states But the 
Protestn n fc-Ravolt in the sixteenth century dealt a severe blow 
to the claim and power of die Cathohe Church And the long 
struggle between Bourbons and Habsburgs, cubnmatmg m the 
Tlurty Years’ War, reduced the Holy Roman Empire to a posi- 
tion, m theory as well as m fact, certainly no higher than that 
of the national monarchies of France, England, and Spam, or 


that of the Dutch Repubhc 

From tlie treaties of Westphaha emerged a real state-system I 
m EufbpeTBased on the theory of the essential equahty of mde-^ 
pendent sovereign states, though admittmg of the fact that there 
were Great Powers Henceforth the pubhc law of Europe was 
to be made by diplomats and by congresses of ambassadors 
Westphaha pomted the new path 
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Another aspect of international relations was emphasized in 
the first half of the seventeenth centnrA* It was the Thirtj 
Years’ War with its revolting crueltj'. which brought out the 
contrast between the more humane practice of war as an art in 
Italy and the savageiy which disgraced the Germanies The 
bnitah ty_flL.the^trug^e turned t lunkcrs’ attent ipnJ:OL.the^eeA 
of "tomiulating rules for the protection of non-cwnbatants, in, 
-tune of'War''the''tfeatment of the sick and'wounded, t^,J>ro- 
hibiti6n"‘6f wanton pillage' and other hbfrori which locked 
the'awakemhg conscience of seven teen th-centur)- Europe It 
uas the startmg-point of the pubhcabon of treatises on inter- 
national law 

The first Effective work, the one which was destined long to 
influence sovereigns and diplomats, was Grotiu s’s,. 0 ». iJte Lmo oj 
Grobus Tl' af and Pea ce Hugo Grotius (1583-1645) ^ was a 
learned Dutch humanist, whose active participation 
in politics against the stadholder of the Netherlands and whose 
strong protests for rehgious toleration against the dominant 
orthodox Cahimsts of his countrj- combmed to bring upon him- 
self a sentence of life imprisonment. Immured in a Dutch 
fortress in 1619 he managed to escape and fled to Pans, where 
he prepared and in 1625 published his immortal work On tlte 
Law of War and Peace is an exhaustive and masterlj- text-book — 
the first and one of the best of the sj-stematic treatises on the 
fundamental prmaples of intemationEd law. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE GROWTH OF ABSOLUTISM IH PRAMCE AHD THE 
STRUGGLE BETWEEN BOURBONS AHD HABSBURGS, 
1661-1743 

THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV 

Upon the d eath of Cardi nal Ma zarin in 1661, the young 
king L ouis Xry decl ared tliat he woudd assmne^ersonal charge 
of the domestic an d fo reign affairs of tETe h'rc aiic h monaf chv. 
From that date, lliroughout a long reign, Louis was i n fact as 
w ell as m name ruler of the nation, a nd his rule. like tha t of 
fjapolcbn, stands out as a distin ct epoch m Frendi. his torp 
UquisTbyprofitcBTiy the earlier wo"^ of Henry IV, Sully, 
R ichehc Uy and Mazann He inherited 'ariairlY~ coinpact stat e, 
the popi dation o f whic h ^s pataotic and loyal to the 
crown Insurrections of Prbtcstsiiiti”6f~reb'elhras of the Heir to 
nobles were now things of &e past The Estates- Abeoiutirt 
General, the ancient form of representative gov- 
eminent, had fallen into disuse and obhvion Local admnus- 
tration was -conducted.. by_ faithful jniddle-class .officials, the 
inten^ants, and all po wers of taxation , war, public unprove- 
ments, pohee, and ju stice were centered m the_hrad^of the 
kij^ 'Abroad, the rival Habsburgs had been^ hu^ jed and 
French boundanes had been extended and French prestige 
heightened Everything was m readiness for a great king to 
practice abspLutJsm on a scale never before reabzed 
The theories of government upon which the absolutism of 
Louis XTV was based received a classic expression m a celebrated 
book wntten by.^ssuet (1627-1704), a learned and upnght 
bishop of the toe Government, accordmg to Bossuet,* is 

* The statements of the arguments in favor of monarchy by divmc right are 
taken from Bossuct’s famous book, La Arfidywe hrte <f« prafres paroles do VEcnture 
Samte 
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divinely ordained m order to enable mankind to satisfy the 
natural instmcts of h\'mg together m organized soaety Under 
Absoiuhsm *^ 2 ^’ monarchj'- is, of all forms of government, the 
most usual and "tSe most anam t, and therefo re the 
mo st natu re^ it is hkev^nse the strongest and most effia ent, 
therefore th e bes t It is analogous to the rule of a famdy by 
Monarchy ^he father, and, like that rule, diould be hereditary 
by Divine Four quahties are referred by the eloquent bishop to 
^ such an hereditary monarch (i) That he i s sacre d 

IS attested by his anomtmg at the time of coronation by the 
pnests of the Church — it is accordmgly blasphemy and sacrilege 
to assail the person of the kmg or to conspire against him; 
(2) That he is to promde for the w elfare of his p eople and watch 
over their every activity may be gathered from the fact that 
he IS, m a very real sense, the father of his people, the paternal 
kmg , (3) His power is a bsolu te and autocratic, and for its exer- 
ase he is acc ountable to God al one — no man on earth may 
rightfully resist the royal commands, and the only recourse for 
subjects against an evil kmg is to pray God that his heart be 
changed, (4) Gre ater reason is given to a kmg than to any o ne 
else — the kmg is an earthly~image of God’s majesty, and it 
IS wrong, therefore, to look upon him as a mere man The 
kmg IS a pubhc person and m him the whole nation is embodied 
, “As m God are umted all perfection and every virtue, so al 
the power of all the mdimduals m a community is umted 
the person of the kmg ” 

Such nas the theory of what is called divme-nght monarchy 
or absolutism It must be remembered that it had been gain- 
i«ois xrv “'S gr ound dunng the sixteenth and seve nteenth 
c enturies, unti l it was a ccepted practically by al Tthe 
French people ^ w^ as by moslTof their Contmental neighb ors 
Even in England, as we shall presently see,' the Stuart kmgs 
attempted, for a time with success, to assert and mamtain the 
doctrme It was a pohtical idea as popular in the seventeenth 
century as that of democracy is to-day And Louis XIV was its 
^SISSfSLESrsonification Suave, dignified, elegantTin maimers| 
and speech, the French king played his part well ; he appeared} 
to have been bom and divinely appointed to the kmgly callinw^ 
** ' Sec below, pp aSiff 
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For a king, Louis worked ha rd He was consaentious and 
painstaking Day after day he reviewed the details of adminis- 
tration Over all things he had a watchful eye Systematically 
he prachced what he termed the “ trade of a kmg ” “One 
reigns by work and for work,” he wrote his grandson 
~ No prince w as more fortunate than Louis XIV in his personal 
adiosers and lieutenants Not only were his praises proclaimed 
by the silycrjaPEued Bossuet, but he was served by such men 
as Colbwt, tlie financier and reformer, Louvois, the imlitary 
orgamzcr , J^uban, the master builder ofTroftifications , Condfi 
a^ TurenneTunconqucrable generals, and by a host of htera^ j 
Lghts, w hom he patromzed and pensioned, and who cast about 
his person a glamour of renown Louis was hailed as the “ Grand 
Monarch,” and his age was appropriately designated the Age of 
Louis the Fourteenth 


A t Versail les, some twel ve miles from Pans, m the nudst of 
what had been a s^dY waste, tRe Gr anif Monarch erected tli ose 
st ately palace s, wit h tlicir lavisli furnishin gs, and 
broad parks and great groves and mynads of delight- ana the 


fuf foun tains, wiii 3 i became “ Europe's p leasure ce nter ^ 
ThltKeF were drawn die Frcndi nolnlity, who, if 
s horn of all political power, were now exem pted from disag ree- 
abl e tax es and exalted as essential parts ofli magnificent soaal 
pageant The king must have noblemen as mleis-de-chanibre, 
as masters of the wardrobe or of the chase or of the revels 


Only a nobleman was fit to comb tlie royal hair or to dr}' off 
the king after a batli The nobles became, like so many chande- 
hers, mere decorations for the palace Thus, aboutJVersiuUes 
gathered tlie. court .of France, and tlie leaders of fashion met 
those of brams 

^t was a time when French manners, dress, speech, art, 
literature, and-science were adopted as the models and property 
of avihzed Europe C omeiUe (1606-1684), the fiy^er ■> 
of .t lie Frencli stag e . M ph^c (1622-1673), die gr^- 
e st of French dramati sts, Racme (1639-1699), tte 
p olished, formal playwrig ht. Madame de S6vign 6 (1626-1696), 
the bnJlianr'a ndi^ttv authoress oTmemoirs'; La Fpntam e 
(1621^95), the popular rhynier ol wlumsic aTfab les and teller 
of scandalous tales, and many another graced ^e court of 
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Versailles and tasted the royal bount}’ .French became the 
l^guage of faduon as rrell as of diplomacy — a positionjt 
has ever smce maintamed. 

VTule the co urt of Louis XIV was thus t he^JocaLp oint o f 
French — almost of Eu ropean — Me, the professional an d me r-i 
•• Rule of cantile classes, rrho constituted the Third Estate,] 
the Robe” enjoyed comparative se cunt\~ and prospen K' andi 
under the kmg held all of the important offices of actual ad-‘ 
ministration Becaus e of _the juffigal offices which the rmddle 
dass filled, the government was popularly styled the “xule.^f 
t^fobe.” ^ 

Colbert one of Louis’s greatest ministers, was 

tM son j)fa. merchant^ and was intensely interested ut-thejyeF 
fare of'T 3 ie“cla^'fo‘‘\dnc]r’hS bdonged'^Sstalled in 
office through the favor of Mazarin, he_was._suc- 
cessively named, after the cardmal's death, superintendent of 
pubhc works controller-general of finances, minister of marine, 
of commerce and agriculture, and of the colonies In diort, 
until Ms death in 1683, he exerted power m every department of 
government except that of war Although he never posses sed 
the absolute personal autho rity which markpH thfr -minU tripa of 
Richelieu and Mazarin, bemg plainly subservient to the king’s 
commands, nevertheless he enjoyed for many years the royal 
favor and by incessant toil succeeded m accomplisbmg a good 
deal for the material prosperity of France In„inany re spec ts 
Ms pohdes and achievements resembled SuHv’s ~ 


Colbert 


First„financ^ reform daim ^ ^all the energies of Colbert 
Under the government of Richelieu, and more particularly under 
Attempted that of Mazarm, the hard savings of Sully l^d been 
squandered, enormous 'sums had bSh granted to 
favorites, and the ever-mcreasing Voble da^ had 
been exempted from taxation, an evil s3'st4rri of tax-gathering, 
tailed “fanning the taxes,” * had grown up, and the weight of 
the finanual burden had fallen almost exdusively upon the 
^^^®iP 63 snutry Colbert sternly and fearlessly set about 


Farming the tajes,” that is, intrusting the collection of tass to indit-iduals 
or corporations that squeezed as much money as they could from the taipavers 
SM tept for themselves what thej- coUected over and abo\ e the luum sum due' the 

COvemmikTtt 
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his task He appointed agents whose honesty he could trust 
and reformed many of the abuses m tax-coUectmg While he 
was unable to impose the direct land tax — the iatlh — upon 
the privileged nobility, he stoutly resisted evdyTatf^pt further 
to aug me nt the number of exenm tions. and actually lower ed 
thi s direct ta x upon the peasantry by substitutmg indirect 
taxes, or custom^duties, which would m some degree affect 
a'ff' tlie people To hghten the burden of the country-folk, he 
sought to promote agnculture He provided t hat no farmers* 
tools mi ght be seized for debt He dicouraged the breedmg of 
horse s an d ..cattle He improved tlie roads and other i^ans 
of jntcnor commumcation The great canal of Languedoc, 
joimng tlic Mediterranean witli the Garonne River and thence 
with the Atlantic, was planned and constructed under his 
patronage As far as possible, th e duties oh "the pass age 
o f agricultu ral produce from prownce to provmcewere 
equalized “ 

"Tnforwardmg what he beheved to be his p\m class mterests, 
^pibert was cspeaally zealous Manufactures and commerce 
were fostered in every way he could devise New „ . . 

industnes were cstabhshed, mventors protected, French 
workmen invited from _ foreign countnes, native 
workmen prohibited to leave Trance A heavy 
tariff was placed upon foreign imports m order to protect “m- 
fani'mdustncs’” and mcrease the gam of French manufacturers 
and traders Liberal bounties were allowed to French ships 
engaged m commerce, and foreign ships were compelled to pay 
heavy tonnage duties for usmg French ports And along with 
the protective tariff and subsidizmg of the merchant marine, 
went other pet pohaes of mercantilism,^ such as measures to 
prevent the ^exportation of precious metals from France, to 
encourage corporations and monopohes, and to extend mmute 
governmental supervision over the manufacture, quahty, quan • 
tity, and sale of all commodities What advantages accrued from 
Colbert’s efforts in this direction were more than offset by the 
unfortunate fact that t he mercant ile class was unduly ennch ed 
ak the eqiense of other and numeiicaily iSgier c lasse s the 
community^ and tSot the centiiah zed mona rchy, m which the 


* Sec above, pp 63 f 
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people had no part proved itself unfit, in the long run, to o\-er- 
see the details of business mth wisdom or honest}' 

Stimulation of mdustn- and commerce has usually neccK^ted 
the crea tion oF a protecting na\T Colbert appredated'^e re- 
quirement and hastened to fulfill it. He recon- 
“TVorid structed the docks and arsenal of Toulon and estab- 
hshed great ship-j-ards at Rochefort, Calais, Brest, 
and Ha-\-re. He fitted out a large ro}-al na^^- that could compare 
fawrably with that of England or Spain or Holland. To 
suppl}- it with recruits he drafted seamen from the mantime 
pro\'ince3 and resorted to the use of criminals, who were often 
chained to the gallej's like so many slaves of the new industr}’- 
Likewise Jth e adoption of the mercantile policy seemed _t o 
demand the acquisition ol a colonial empir e, in which the mothe r- 
counSyllnndd'Ejrioy a tiade-moiSDpfotyr^o (Slbertbecame a vig- 
oious^colimial'mifiister — He^uniased Martiniqu e and Guade- 
loupe in the West In dies encoura ged settlements in San Doi^ go. 
m Capa_d a~ and in Loiusia na. and^tup im portant posts in Ind ia, 
in Sene^ and in iladagascar. France, under Colbert, beraine 
a serious coloniaLJ:ompetitol:-withJler-older.EuIopealL.ri^’als 
’ C.V Colbert was essentiall}- a financier and ec onom ist But to 
the a rte of p eace, which adorned the reign of Louis XI\^ he was 
a pote nt con tributor. He strengthened the French A cademy, 
which had been founded by Richelieu, and himseit establMied 
the Academy^ of Sciences, now called the Jistitute of France, 
and the great' astf'oaom irallSEs en-atorv at ParisT’^HB "pensioned 
many write rs, and a ttracted foreign ^artiste and scaentiste to 
France. Many* bufldii^ and triumphal arches were erected 
jun^r his patronage 

Li the" a rte of war , Louis XH' possessed an equally able and 
h ard-working assista nt. I^iuvois (i64i-i6oi) _was,.pne of the 
greatest war mimsters that the world has ever sera. 
Snsifiradi He "recruited and supported the largest and finest 
Miiit a n sai standmg army of his day. He introduced severe 
i,oBsXiv regulations and disapline. He prescribed for the 
first rime in history a dis tinctive military unif orm 
and in troduced the custom of TnarrhiTtg in stm Undw his 
superi'ision c amp Me was p laced upon a sanitary basis And 
under his influence. promotiSlh tne service ndloUger dgiraded 
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primanly on. social position b ut upon merit ns w ell In Vauban 
(1633-176^, Louvojs liaBnOie Rreate st mibta ry engijger in 
history — for it was Afauban who built tliose rows' of'^perb 
fortifications on the nortlicm and eastern frontiers of France 
In CondC and Turenne, moreover, Louvois had fir st-class g enerals 
who could give immediate eff ect to jnsj cforms and po haes 
Thus was the Grand Rlonardi well and faithfully served 
.AVet the outwajd show' and glamour of his reign were very deccp- 
. Uvc of (Erf^clntemal condiUons Xlolbcrt toed to 
do too many things, witfi me result tha t .his,, plans character 
repe atedly miscarncd The nobles became m ore in - of 

d olent , wasteful, and plcasure-Ioving, and tlie middle ?«Ag^f 
class morc'sdiisli and mo re devoted to their own c lass ^ 
mtcrcsts, while tlic lot of tlic peasantry', — the bulk of the na- 
tion, — despite the spasmodic ■cllbrts of the patcnial"govem 
mcnt, steadily_grc\v tvar^ under ^e unreheve^ Wden of 
ta\aUon Then, too, the king was extravagant in ma i ntamin g 
his mistresse s , liis co urt and l us fa vont es His excessi ve vam ty 
had to be appeased by evpen sivc entertainment and sho w 
He preferred the spoclnculaf"l)ut w oeful feats o f._arms to the 
less pretentious but more sohd tnumphs of peace Indeed, m 
course of Ume, Colbert found his influence watli tlie king wamng 
before that of Louvois, and when he died it was with the bitter 
thought that his finan cial rctrcndiment had been in v ain, that 
his husbanded rc sofTrccs were bemg ra pidly dissi pated jaTbreign 
ww It was Louis’s wars that depnved his reign of true grandeur 1 
and paved the wuy.for fuUirc_disastcr 
Before turning our attention to the foreign w'ars of Louis XW, 
mention must be made of anotlier blot on his reign It was 
Lpuis XrV who renewed the . persecution of the Revocation 
Protestants He was moved alike by tlic absolutist ’s 
d esire to secure complete u niformity tliroughout Hantos, 
FrMcc and by tlie penitent’ s re ligi ous ferv or to '«®s 
make amends for earlier scandals of Ins private life For a 
time be contented himself with so-called dragonnades — quar- 
tering hcentious soldiers upon tlic Huguenots — but at length 
in 168s he formally reyokcd_tlie_Edict_.QLJ!faiites France, 
which for almost a century had le d Europe in tlie prmci ple 
and practice of rehgious tolerati on, was hencefortli reactionory 
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Huguenots were still gr anted liberty of cons.cignce, but were denied 
freedom of . worsh ip and depnve d of all dvil righ ts in the kingdom 
The immeiate, effect of this arbitrary and miitaESracUoiT was 
the e migration of large numbers 5 industrious~and va luable ab- 
zens, who added materially to the poh ticarand econoimicltfe of 
England, Holland, and Prussia, the cluef Protestant foes of 
France 

EXTENSION OF FRENCH FRONTIERS 

Louis XTV was no t a soldi er himself He never appeared in 
mihtary_uniform or rod e at the head of his troops What he 
lacked, however, in personargmus'as' a'greSt military com- 
mander, he compensated for m a genumejCondn ess for war and 
m rema rkable p ers onal gifts of dipl omacy He was one of 
the greatest ^ploihats of his^age, and, as we have seen, he 
possessed large lo yal armi es and able gene rals that he could 
employ m prosec utm g the traditional foreign pohcyjif France 
This foreign pohq?, whfcHTiaa~beeri"piursued by F rancis^ I. 
Henry H, Henry IV, Richeheu, and Mazarin, had for its goal 
Tradihonai huDi^ation of the powerful Habsburgs, whether 
Foreign of Austifa or of Spam Although France had gained 

expense m the treaties of West- 
phaha and of the Pyrenees, much remamed to be 
done by Louis XTV When the Grand Monarch assumed 
direct.-c ontrol of affa irs_jn i66i, the Spanish Habsburgs still 
ruled not only the pemnsular kmgdom south of France, but the 
Belgian Netherlands to the north, Franche Comt6 to the east, 
and Milan m northern Italy, while their kinsmen of Austria 
mamtamed shadowy imp erial g o vernment over the nch Rhen ish 
pr ovmc es on the northeastern boundary of Fra nce France 
was Sul almost completely encircled by Habsburg holdmgs 
Io-jiisti^cJiis.SHbsequga t aggressions, Loms XTV propounded 
the doctrine of "natural boundaries ” Every country, he main” 
Doctrine of tamed, should secure su ch front iers as nature had 
b^^bb” provided — mountains, lakes, or rivers, - 

and France was naturally provided with the frontiers 
of anaent Gaul — the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Rhme River, and 
the Ocean Any foreign monarch or state that claimed power 
withm such frontiers was an interloper and should be expeUed 
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For many jcars, and m t hree great w ars, Louis XIV en- 
dea\ ored, v ith some success, to reac h die jR^e These three 
wars — the W ar of Dev o]ution 7 the Putd AVar. and 
the War of th^eague of Augsburg — we shall now Wmof 
discuss A fourth great uarAdirected toward the 
acquisition of tJic Spani^ throne by the Bourbon fanulj', will 
be treated separately on account of the unde and vaned interests 
involved 

The War o f Devolution was an attempt of Louis to gam the 
Spanish or Belgian NetlicrLands It mil be remembered that 
in accordance \ntli tlic peace of the Pyrenees, Louis 
had mamed Alana Theresa, the eldest daughter of “Wiirot 
Philip IV of Spain Now by a subsequent marnage 
Philip I\' had had a son, a w cak-bodied, hal f -mtted pngee, 
who^'inicJiJ.lIi£_^one Jn x66s'as Charles H Louis XIV at 
once took advantage of this turn of affairs to a ssert in beh alf 
of his mfc a claim_tq^^portion of the S panish inheritance The 
claim wasUased on a curious cuslpm whiclTliaa prei’ailed in 
tlic inheritance of pnv^e propert y in the Ne therlands, to the 
effect tliat clulHrcnAif a hrst.jmamage-sho uld maen t to the 
exclusion of tho se of a subsequent ma mane Louis insisted 
tliat this custom, called “dwqluiion,” should be applied not 
only to p rivate propert y but a lso to ^ vercigntv and that lus 
wife should be rec ognircd.Jthcrcfore. as sovereign of the Be lgian 
Netherlands In rcahty tlie ciaim w’as a pure_invention, but 
tlic French king thought it would be a suffiaent apology for 
Uic rolAery of 0 weak brotlier-m-law 

Before opening hostilities, Louis XIV made use of his diplo- 
jnatic mlcs m order to guard himself against assistance wluch 
otlicr states might render to Spam Li tlie first place, he obtained 
prnmise^f fncndlv neutraht v from Holl and, S w eto , and the 
Protestant st^s of Germ any v^di had^ETeen afli e'd with F rance 
dunn^th e Tlurt y Years’ War In the second place, he threat- 
ened~tcrsa c up anothefa v il war m tli e Holy Ro man E mpir e if 
tlic A ustnan Habsburg s should hel p their Spamsh kinsm an 
Finally] he had no fea r oL England because Qiat^oujU^ was m 
the midst of a p eculiarly bitter trade war mBi thelDutc h ^ 

>It n-as on the eic of this second tiadc v.&t between England and HoBand 
(1565-1667) that the English took New Amsterdam from the Dutch (166+) and 
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The War of Devolution lasted from 16 67 to 1668 The 
w ell-disaphned and s plendidly g e n eraled-ajimes of Louis XIV 
had no difficulty in occupying the b order fortre sses 
" B^ce in the Spanish Netherlands The wh ole terri tory 
»f Power ’ undouJtn;edJy_iiave iallen Jo jVance, h ad not a 

change un^ectedly occurr^_wi_juiteniatiDnaI_aSftirs. The 
tr^e^M bet^en’^ngfand and Holland c^e to a speedy enS, 
and the two former nvals now jomed witli Sweden in forming 
t^ Triple Alhance to arrest the war and to put a stop to the 
Rench advance The "b alance of p ower” demanded, said the 
allies, that the o ther European stateF ^lould combme m orde r 
t o prevent any o ne stat e fr om beconun g_too.. powerful 
ple^a for the “halahcelir power” was the reply to, the French 
kmg’s plea for “natural boundaries ” 

The threats of the Tnple Affiance caused Louis XIV jto 
negotiate the treaty of ApcJ^-Chapell^ by which Spam sur- 
Treaty of >^6^<iered to F ranee an imp ortant section of temto rv m 

Ata-u- Flanders, mcludmg the fortifie d aties of C^le roi, 
ctapeue, Toumai, and Lffie, but still retained-thelgreatsiL^rt 
of the Belgian Neth erlanfk The taste of the Grand! 
Monarch was thereby whetted, but his appetite hardly appeased 1 
Loms bl amed the Dutch for his re buff He was thoroughly 
ahve to the fact that Holland would never take kmdly to having 
Franco- powe rful France as a near ne ighbor, and that French 
tHe~ Be lgia n' N etherlands, therefore, 
would always be opposed by the Dutch Nor were 
wounded vamtv and pohtical considera tions the only motives 
for the Grand Monarch’s second war, that against the Dutch 
F rance, as well as England, was now becom mg a"commercial 
and colo mal rival of Hollan d, and it seemed both to Louis XIV 
to Colbert that the French imddle class would be greatly 
benefited by breaking the trade monopohes of the Dutch 
'WS’T was quite as much a trade war as a pohtical) 

First, Louis bent his energies to breakmg up the Triple Alhance 
and isolatmg Holland He took advantage of the pohtical 

struggle that the remarkable Dutch 
*£67) ' burned the Kng^isli fleet and shipping on the Thames (Juna 
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atuation in England to arrange (1670) the secret treaty of 
Dover with Charl es II, the king of that country in retur3r*for 
a large pension. nlu 3 i should free him from relianre upnTi Parha- 
^*^^1 ^*5 Enghsh king undertook to declare himself a~Ri^a n 
C^ aphc and to mtlidran from tlie TYip le'AThflTi^ LibCTal 
pensions Uvcivise bought off the Swedish government It 
seemed now as if Holland, al one and friendless, would have t o 
endure a war with her ponerfiil enemy Nor wa^ Hollandlii 
s^c _.foJ~ a~ succ^uT resist ance Ever smee she cm strife 
had gamert formal^recogniflon of her independence t“HoiUnd 
(1648), she had he m tom 1 ^' qydl s trife Dn one side, the head 
of the Or ange fan ni)%'n'’ho bore the title of stadholder, sup- 
ported bjthc coun^' districts, the nobles, the Cahmustic 
clergyr and tlie peasant^', hoped to consohdate~TKe‘sfare and 
to estabhsh an hereditarj’ monarchy On the other side, the 
an stocratic burg hers and rehgiousjiberals, the townsfolk gener- 
ally, found an able leader m tlie celcKated G rand Pensiona ry, 
Jol m Del^ htt (1625-1672), who sought to preser\'e the repubhc 
and the rights of the several prox-mces For over twenty years, 
the latter party w as m pow er, but as the j'oung prmce of Orange, 
Wilhai n_jn. grew to matu nty, signs were not lackmg of a re- 
actio n in fax or of his parl^' 

Under- these curcumstances, Louis XI\' declared war agamst 
Holland in 1672 French troops at once occupied L orraine on 
the pretevt tliat its duke was plottmg wnth the Dutch, The Dutch 
and thence, proceeding down the Rhme, past C ologn e, 
mvadedJHoIland and threatened the prosperous aty of Amster- 
dam Tlie Dutch people, in~irTrenzy ot despair, nSQfdered 
John_DeWitt, whom Uiey unjustly blamed for tlieu: reverses, 
and, at the order of the young "Wilham m, w ho now assum ed ! ^ 
su preme cororn apd, thej’- cut the d3'ke5 and flooded a large pa rt t ” 
of n orthern H olland Tlie same espeient which had enabled 
them to expel the Spamards m the War of Independence now 
stayed the xnctonous advance of the French 

The refusal of Louis XW to accept the adx'antageous terms off 
peace offered by the Dutch aroused general apprehension thiough-\ 
out Europe The E mperor Leopo ld and the Great Elector of 
B randenbu rg made an o ffenswe affiance x vith Holland, which 
subsequently was jomed by Spain and sexieral (ieniaan states 
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The general struggle, thus precipitated, continued indeed with 
{ success for France Tureime, bj' a bnlha nt AictorA*, compdled 
the Great Elector to make peace "‘The emperor was defeated 
The war was ca med~m to~tEe~S panish Netherlimds and Tr anche 
C(^te ~ 

But when at length the Enghsh Parhament compelled 
Charles H to adhere t o the general anti-Frenc h alhance. 
Treatv o{ Louis tho ught it was time to make peace As 
iTijmweseii, events proved, it wa s not HollMict but Spain th at 
ha d to pay ^e penalti^ oT JjOuis.!s-second war 
By the treatj'_pf,_Nijmweggi, the former lost nothing, while 
the latter ceded to France the long-coyeted province o f Frau fhe 
C omtj and several st rong fortresses m the Belgian Netherl ands 
France, moreover, contmued to occupy the d uchy of Lorra me 
Thus, if Louis XI\^ had jailed to punish the insolence of t he 
Dutch, he had at least succe eded m extendmg the F rendi frontiers 
Effects on e stage nearer the R hme He had be com^ Ae ^ 

otthe greatest an d most-feared monarc h in Europ^ Yetj 

gams' F^ce" paid heavily Th e^ bor der ■ 
pro^ unces had been w asted by war. The treasury was 
empty , and the nec essity oi negotiatuig loans and inc rea^g 
ta xes put Colbert in desp air Turenne, the best general, had 
been killed late m the conte st, and Cond&, on account of ill 
hea lth, was obhged to withdraw from, active s ervice 
\et at the darker si de of the picture, the Grand Mon arch 
refusedjojook He was pu flFed up with pride by his succes ses 
la war ... aTid .dipl^nac3' Like many another A’ai o. ambitio us 
r^£r, he felt that what economic grievances or social discontent 

might exist withm his country could readily be forgotten or 

obscured m a blaze of f ordgn gl ory — m the splendor of am- ! 
bassadors, the ghnt and dm of arms, the grim sheddmg of human/ 
blood Having picked the sanguinary path, and at first found 
picture therem, the Grand Monarch pursued it to an end bitter 
fo r his fanulv and tragic for his pe ople ^ 

No sooner was the Dutch War concluded than Louis XIV 
®®t out by a policy of tnckerv and diplomac^'^ furt her to augment 
Frgn^l__t ^nton^ The cessions, which the treaties of 
Westphaha and Nijmwegen guaranteed to France, had been 
made “with their dependencies ” It now occurred to Louis 
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tliat doubtless in the old feuda l days of the nuddle_ af^es or 
early modem times some, if noFaHTo niis new acgingilinpg h nd 
possessed feudal suzeramty over otlier towns or tern- 
to nes not y et incorporated mto France SfiEough “ Chambers 


tlieless the Irencli kmg deaded" to" f^Voke them 
m order, if possible, to add to his holdmgs He accordmgly 
constituted special courts, called “Chambers of Reunion/' 
composed orhis o\ \Trobediaitrnrd ges.*wh'o were to decide'^at 
dist ncts bv nght of anaent feudal u sage should be annexed 
So pa mstakuig and minut e were tlfe' nn'EstiEatiops-of— diese 
Chambers of Reimion tliat tliey adjudged to their own country, 
France, no less than twent y important toivns of the Holy Ro man 
E mpire, includmg Luxemburg and StrassLurg Nothmg seemed 
to prevent the prompt execution of tliMe judgments by the 
French kmg He had k ept his army on a war fo otmg The 
kmg of England wa s. aganQn_]iis~ ^y and his alh ance The 
emperor was h ard pr es sed by on m vasion of the Ottoman Turks 
Armed imperial resistance at StrassEurg was duicDv overcome 


(1681), and Vauban, the great engineer, proceeded to make that 
aty the chief Frenc h fortress upon tlie Rlun c A weak effort of 
the S panish nion a rcii to protect Luxemburg from French aggres- i 
Sion was do omed .t o dismal fail ure (1684) 

Alarmed by the steady advance of Frencli power, the Emperor. 
L eopold in 16S 6 succeeded in fornung th e League of Au gsburg I 
with Spain, Sweden, and several Germ an pnnere, in orSef^to 
p reserve Jhejterntonal^ inte^ty. pf _tIie^Holy Roman Einpire 
Nor was" it long before the League of Augsburg was called upon 
to resist further encroachments of tlie French kmg In rfiM 
Louis dispatched a large army into the Rhemsh Palatmat e to 
/enforce a preposterous claim which he had advanced 
/ to that valuable district The war which resulted LMgue of* 
was Loms’s third struggle, and has been variously 
stjded tlie War of the I eague of Augsburg or the War Palatinate 
of the Palatmate In America, where it was to be 
paralleled by an openmg conflict be tween French and Engh sh 
colonists^ it tins been known as Kmg Wilham's Wa r 
In his first two wars, Loms XTV could count upon the neu- 
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t rality, if not the fi jendbi^A .of the Englis h Their king was 
dependent npon him for finangal sup port in maintaining an 
absolutist government Their in fluential comnieraal and tr ad- 
in g dass es.'who still suffered more from Dutch than from French 
rivalry, displayed no amdety to mix unduly in the dynastic 
conflicts on the Continent Louis had an idea that he could 
count upon the continuation of the same Enghsh policj-, he 
was certainl}- on good terms mth the Enghsh kin cr. Tames H 
(1685-1688) But the deadmg factor in E nglan d and m the 
w ar was destmed to be not th e subservien t Tames II but ^ e 
i mplacable Wilham H I This Wilham in,‘ as stad- 
holder of Holland, had long been a stubborn opp onent 
' ofxHoniwd of Loms XIV on the Contment ; he had repeatedly 
displa yed his ability as a warrior and as a cool, cr afti" 
s cheme r Through his marriage with the prmc^ s 
elder daughter of James 11 , he now managed adroitlj* 
to ingratiate himself with the P rotestant, parliamentary ^, and 
co mmercial partie s m England tliat were opposmg the Cathohc,j 
absolutist, and tjTannical pohcies of James 
We shall presently see that tlie English Revolution of 16 88, 
which drove James II into exile, nas a de cish^ ste p m the es- 
tabhsh ment of consti tutional government in E-nglanH It^was 
likewise of su preme importan ce m its effects upon the foreign 
po hcy of Louis AiV, for it called to the Enghsh throne the son- 
m-law ot James, Wilham TIT, the stadholder of Holland and 
arch enemy of the French kmg 

England, under the gmdance of her new soverdgn, promptly 
joined the League of Augsb urg, and decla red war against F rance 
Begmnmg -trade ilvaln^ between Holland and Eng land were in 
of a new large part composed, and the c olomal empires of the 
T^?War states, now united under n ininr.j iilpr, naturally 
between Came mto conflict with the colomal ern pirp Iff France 
Thus, in addition to the difficulties which the Bourbons 
encountered in promotmg their d ynastic mt erests on 
the continent of Europe, the3^ were henceforth confronted by a 
va st colomal and commeraal struggle with Eng land It was the 
begmmng of a Hundred Years’ W^r that was to be fought for 
the mastery of India and America 

"UTIharo m (i6so~i7o2), Hutch stadholder m 3672 and Bntidi bing- in 16S9 
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Louis XrV never seemed to appreciate the imp or tance of the 
colonial side of tlic contest tie was too mu^ eiifirosseS in 
hi s iltnMtR flV o t strctcHing French bounda ries to the Rhme 
So in discussing the War of tlie League of Augsburg as well"as 
the subsequent War of the Spamsh Succession, we shall devote 
our attention in this cliaptcr pri marily to the European and 
djTiastic elements, rese rving the ac coimt of the paralle l colom al 
stMggle to a laTer dinpter on tlie “World ConflicFbf France and 
Gr eat Br itairT*’ “ ~ 

The War of tlie League of Augsburg, Louis’ tliird war, lasted 
from 1689 to 1697 Notwitlistandmg the l oss of Turenn e and 
Cond^, the splendidly orgamzed French armies were ible to 
libln the allies at bay and to save their coun try from invasion 
They e\en won several vic tones on tlie frontier But on the 
Ma, tlie strugglc~was less successful for~Lou i5, and a Frenclu 
^peditron to Ireland" in favor ot James il proved disastrous/ 
After many years of strife, ruinous to all the combatants, thJ 
^and.Monarch sued for peace 

By the treat y of Rysyick, which concluded the War of the 
League of Augsburg', Louis XIV (i) surrendered nearly all the 
places adjudged to him by the Chambers of Reunion, Treaty 
except Strassburg, (2) allowed t he Dutch to garns on ofRyawtefc, 
t he chief fortresses in Qie Spanish iNeUie rtandras a 
“barrier” against French aggression, (3) granted the Dutch 
a favorable commercial treaty , (4) r estored L orrame to its 
dukeT is) aMnd rahed tus~ claim to the Jt'aiau nate, i6) ac- 
knowledged William III as king of England aiid promised to 
support no attempt agamst his throne Thus, the French kmg | 
lost no temtory, — in fact, he obtamed full recogmtion of his j 
ownership of the whole provmceof Alsace, — but his reputation 
’ and vamty had been uncomfortably wounded ^ 


THE WAR OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION 


A 


One of tlie mam reasons that prompted Louis XIV to sue for 
peace and to abandon his claims on Lorrame and the Palatmate 
was the rapid physical dechne of the mglonous Spanish monarch, 
Charles 11 , of whose enormous possessions the French kmg 
hoped by iplomacy and mtngue to secure valuable portions 
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Spain vras still a great power Under its ctowti were gathered 
not only the ancient kingdoms of Castile, Aragon, and Navarre 
m the Spanish penmsula but the greater part of the 
Spanisii Belgian Netherlands, and m Italy the kingdom of the 
Mientanee Siohes, the duchj' of Milan, and the control of 

Tuscany, as well as tlie huge colonial empire in America and the 
Phihppines At the tune when kings were absolute rulers andi 
reckoned their temtones as personal possessions, much de-/ 
pended upon the royal succession 
Now it happened that the Spamsh Habsburgs were dying 
out m the male line Charles 1 1 was himself without child ren 
The o r broth ers Ol his sisters, the elder was the nife of 

Spamsh Loms XR ^ and the younger was married to the 

Succession £mp CTor Leo pold, the harbf the Austnan Habsburgs 
Louis XR^ had renounced by the peace of tlie PjTenees (1659) 
all claims to the Spamsh tlirone on condition that a l arge dow ry 
be paid bun, but the impoverished state of the Spamsh ex- 
chequer had prevented tiie payment of the dowry' Louis, 
ther^ore might lay claim to the whole inheritance of Charles II 
and entertain the hope of seemg the Bourbons supplant the 
Habsburgs in some of the fairest lands of Christendom In 
opposition to the French contention, the emperor was prop- 
e rly lasvea oy' tamily' pride to put forth tlie d aim orhis wife 
ah d^^ that of himself as^e nearest male relatiN ’^e ol^Tlig^Spanish 
^g If the contention ot Leopold were sustained,^ smgle 
,Habsburg ruler might once more unite an empire as vast as 
Jthat n hich the Emperor Charles V had once ruled On the other 

side, if the ambition of Loms XR*’ were realized, a new and 
; for midable Bourbon empire would be erected In mther case 
I the'European “balance of power*' would be destroyed 

Bound up with the poktiEal-problem in Europe were gra'i'e 
co mmeraal and colomal questio ns Accordmg to the mer- 
theoncs that flouririied throughout the seven- 
and teenth and dghteenth centimes, e^'ery' country which 
SmSca possessed colomes should resers'e trade privileges with 
them exclusively to its own citizens So long as", 
France and Spain were separate and each was only' 
moderately' powerful, thrir commeraal rivals, notably' England i i' 
and Holland, might hope to gam speaal trade-concessions from I 
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time to tune m French or Spanish colomes But once the colo- 
nial empires of France and Spam were umted under a jomt ruler, 
such a vast monopoly would be created as would effectually pre- 
vent the expansion of English or Dutch commerce while it 
heightened die economic prospenty of the Bourbon subjects 

It was natural, tlierefore, tliat Wilham II I, as stadholder of 
Holland and kmg of England, s hould hold the balance of pow er 
be tween the Austnan Habsburgs and the French B our- 
bons Both the claimants appreciated this fact and plSSm*'* 
understood that neither would be allowed peacefully Spanish 
to appropnate the entire Spanish inhentance In 
fact, several “pa rtition tr eaties” were patched up between 
Lotus and William III, with a view to maultauung the balan ce 
of power and prev entmg either France or Austna from u nduly 
uiHcasmg its power But flaws were repeatedly found in the 
treaties, and, as tune went on, the problem grew more vexatious 
After the conclusion of the peace of Ryswick, Louis XIV was 
absorbed m tlie game of dividmg the property of tlie d ymg 
Spanish kmg OniT of the very greatest triumphs of Loms’ 
diplomatic art was the way m which he mgratiated himself in 
Spanish favor It must be remembered that it was Spam’' 
which the Grand Monarch had attacked and despoiled m his' 
earher wars of aggrandizement, and neither the Spamsh cou rt 
no r the Spamsh people could have many patnotic motiv es 
for'lovmg huh Yet such was his tact and his finesse thatj 
within three years after the treaty of Ryswick he had secured j 
the respect of the feeble Cliarles II and the gratitude of the^ 
Spanish people 

A montli befo re his pitiful de ath— L mooh Charles 11, the 
last of the Spaiush Habsbur^ summoned all his strength 
and dictated a ivill that awarded his whole mhentance ^ 
fn Vhihn of Aniou. the grandson of Louis XIV, with chaiiesn 
the re solute proviso that— u nd er -no. .grcumstan ces of tie 
s hould ’~Se Spanish possessions be dismembe red French 
WEen the news reached Versailles, the tjrahd Mon- 
arch hesitated He knew that acceptance meant war at least 
with Austna, probab ly with E ngland Perhaps he thought ofi 
the wretched condition mto winch his other wars had plunged] 
his people 
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Hesitation was but an interlude A mbition trium phed over 
feai;, and the glory of the royal farmly over the welfar e oTTrSice. 
Aceeptancs ^ tKe great halTbf mirrors at^ersailles, the Grand 
of the Monarch he ralded bis grandson as Phihp V, the fir st 
SJb’ot Bo urbon king of S pam And when Phihp left for 
Madrid, his^ow aged grandfather kissed him, and the 
Spamsh ambassador exultantly declared that “th e P}urenees n o 
l onger, ex ist ” ' ' 

r Antiapatmg the mevitable outbreak of hostilities, Louis pro- 
^ceeded to violate the treaty of R)rs%vick by seizing the " barri er’(,u 
j f ortressesJr_Q m.th.eJ). utch a nd byrecogmzmg the sonof^ames if as 
k mg of Eng land He then made hasty allianc es with Bavim a^d 
, Savoy, and called out the combmed armi es of France and Spa in 
Meanwhile, Wihiam HI and the Emperor Leopold termed the 
Grand Alhance, to which at first Engla nd, HoH and. Austri aT 
The Grand Ge rman electors~~oif' Brandenburg-Pruss ia. 

Alliance H anov er, and the Palatinate adh ered Subsequently, 
iteboM* Portugal, by means of a favorable commeraal treaty 
withEngland,‘ was mduced to jom the alhance, and 
the duke ^of Sa voy abandoned France m favor of Austria with 
Ae im derstandin g that his country should be recognized as a 
j kmgdom The allies demanded that the^ptCHlSlrtrewir^ould 
jPass to the A rchduke Ch arles, the grandson of the emperor, 
jthat S pamsh tra de~ 5 ionopohes should be broken, and that 
p ower of 'tSe'FrScS^kmg ' sho uld be curtailed' 

T 3 i P — 3 Vnr -QL-thg.^afli§b^ucc^mn —j^e^ fourth and final 
Louis 30 Y — lasted from 1702 to 1713 Although 
The War WiUiam HI died at its very commencement, he was 
certam that it would be vigorously pushed by the 
sSccesaion government of his sister-in-law. Queen Anne 

(1702-1714) The bitter struggle on the high seas 
and m the colomes, where it was known as Queen Anne’s War, 
will be treated m another place* The mihtary campaigns m 
urope were on a larger scale than had hitherto been known 
Fightmg was earned on m the N etherla nds, in the southern 
Ger mames. m Italy, a-nd m Sp arr. ' -> 

steadily for several years agmnst the 
nourbons The aJhes possessed the ablest generals of the fi'me 


^ The “Methuen Treaty” (1703) 


* See below, p 308 
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in the duke of Marlborough (1650-1722), the consacntious 
self-possessed English commander, and m the skillful and danng 
Pnnce Eugene of Sav oy (1663-1736) The great battle of 
Blenheim (1704) drove the French from the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, and the capture of Gibraltar (1704) gave England a foot- 
hold in Spam and a naval base for the Mediterranean Pnnce 
Eugene crowded the French out of Italy (1706) , and by the 
inctones of Ramillies (i7o6),Oudenarde (1708), and Malplaquet 
(1709), Marlborough cleared the Netherlands On land and sea 
one reverse followed another. The alhes at length were advanc- 
mg on French soil It appeared inevitable that they would 
settle peace at Pans on their own terms 
Then it was that Louis XIV displayed an energy and devotion 
worthy of a better cause He appealed straight to the patnotism 
of his people He set an evample'of un drifigappEcation to toil 
Nor was he disappomtcd m lus expectations New recruits 
hurried to the front, ricli and poor poured in their contribu- 
tions , a supreme effort was made to stay the advancing enemy 
The fact that Louis XIV was not worse pumshed was due to 
this remarkable upnsmg of the French and Spamsh nations 
and hke wisc to . dis sensions a mong the alhes A change of^ 
mi nistry m England led to~Oic~Hisgfaee^d retirement of the 
duke of Alarlborough and made that country lukewarm m 
prosecuting the war Then, too, the unex pected ac cession of 
the Archduke Cha rles t o the imp enal ancT ^striafi r thrones 
(1711) now rendered Die cliums of Uie affie? candidat^or the 
Spamsh throne as menaang to the European balance of power as 
would bo the recogration of theFrencli claimant, Phihp of Bourbon 
These curcumstances made possible the conclusion of the 
peace of Utegclit, with the followmg major provisions 
)'*(i)’¥}iihp V, grandson of Louis XIV, was acknowledged 
king of Spam and the Indies, on condition that the crowns of 
France and Spam should never be united (a) The 
Austnan Habsburgs were indemniiied by secunng Peace 
Naples, Sardmia,! Milan, and the Belgian Nether- 
lands The last-named, whicli had been called the 
Spamsh Netherlands smee the days of Phihp H, were hence- 
forth for a century styled the Austnan Netherlan ds 


‘ By the treaty of London (1720), A ustria exchanged Sardinia for Si cily 
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(3) England received the hon’s share of the spoils She ob- 
tamed Newfoundl and, Acadia ( Nova Sc otia), and Hudson Bay 
from Frsmce, Gibraltar and Mmorca from Spam SEe also 
secured a pre ferential tanfE lor her imports into the great port 
o f Cad iz, lie monopoly of the slave trade, and the right of send- 
ing o ne ship of merdiandise a year to the Spani sh colonies 
Fr ance promised not to assist the Stuarts in t h^ attempts to 
rega in the Engh sh throne 

(4) The Dutch recovered the “ barrier” f ortresses_ ^d f or 
gamsomng them were promise d foandal aid by Austna The 
Dutch wKe ako allowed to estabhsh a trade monopoly on the 
River Scheldt 

TsTThe ele ctor of Brandenburg w as acknord edged king of 
Prussia, an important step in the fortunes oTUie HohenzoUem 
family which at the present time reigns in Germany 

(6) The duchy of Savo}' was recognized similarlj’- as a kingdom 
and was given the island of Sialj' ’ From the house of Savoy 
has descended the reignmg sovereign of present-day Italy. 

The peace of Utrecht m arked the cessation of a Jong confl ict 
b etween Spamsh Habsburgs and French Bom bons For nearly 
^ cmtuiy thereafto both France and Spain pursued 
ot the si milar foretgnjp olirny:; for rornT non interest s of 

of B ourbon fam ily Bourbon sovereigns have con-i 

tmued,~ with lew mterruptions, to reign in Spam to\ 
the present moment 

The Habsburg mflum ce. however, remamed paramount in 
A ustri a, in ^e Holy Rom a n Emp ire, m Italy, and m^SJelgian 
Netherlands It was agamst this jredommance that the Bour- 
bons were to direct their djoiastic pohdes throughout the greater 
partot th e-eigateenIK ~cditufy 

The peace of Utrecht likewise marked the rise of Enghsh 
power upon the seas and the gradual eEnunation of F'ranc e as a 
‘s iiccesstui competi tor in the race for colonial masteri’’ ~‘Two 
stares also came mio pro minence upon the coiifin eht of Europe 

Fr iissia and Sav oy — about which the new German Empire 
and the unified Itahan Kingdom were respectively to be builded 

'The title of king was recognized by the emperor only in ryao, when Saioy 
ejKhanged Sidly for Sardinia Henceforth the kingdom of Savoy was usually 
referred to as the kingdom of Sardinia 
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WMe France was shorn of none of her European conquests, 
nevertheless the War of the Spanish Succession was exceedingly 
disastrous for that country In its_ wake came tojime 
and pestile nce, excessive imposts and taxes, offiaal of Se **** 
debasement of the currency, and bankruptcy — a 
long Ime of soaal and economic disorders Loms XTV ***““** 
sunnved idle treaty of Utrecht but two years, and to such depths 
had his prestige and glory fallen among his own people, that 
his corpse, as it passed along the royal road to the stately tombs 
of the Frencli kings at St Dems, “\\as saluted by the curses/ 
of a noisj' croud sittmg m the wme-rooms, celebratmg his deathl 
bj' dnnkmg more than tlieir fill as a compensation for havmgj 
suffered too much from hunger durmg his lifetime Such was! 
the coarse but true epitaph which popular opmion accorded tq' 
the Grand Monarch ” 

Nor had the immediate future much better thmgs m st ore 
for exhausted Fra nce The successor upon the absol utist 
th rone was Louis X V. great-grandson of Loms XIV MisKOTem- 
and a bo y of five years of age, who did liot jmiier- meat of 
take to exercise personal power until near the m iddle 
of tlie 'eighteentli cen tury In the meantime the Minority of 
country was governed for a bout eight y ears by the ^ 
kmg’s unde, tlie d uke of Orleans, and then for twenty j'ears 
by_C aTdmal F leury 

Or leans loved pleas ure and gave himself to a life _af_debauiJiery , 
he cared little for the boy-kmg, wh ose education and trainmg he 
grie vously negle cted His fo reign pohcy was wea k 
and yadllatmg, and his several eff orts to refor m 
abuses m the political an d economic msti tutions of Loms XTV 
mvaiiably ended in lailure It was while expenmendng with 
the disorganized finances that he was duped by a Scotch adven- 
turer and promoter, a certam J ohn L aw (1671-1729) Law 
had an idea that a gi gantic corporation might be form ed for 
French colonial trade,* shares might be widely sold throughout 
the cbuntty, and the proceeds therefrom utilized to wipe out the 
pubhc debt Orleans accepted the scheme and for a while the 
country went mad with the fe ver of spe culation In due time, 
however," the stock was discovere d to be w;o rthless, the bubble 

^ Taw's corpotatioQ was actually important in the development of Louisiana 
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bvurst, and a tenible panic ensued The net result was in- 
crea sed mis er^^ for the nation 

The little sense which Orleans possessed was sufficient to 
teep hu n.out of foreig n war,^ but even that was lacking to his 
successor 7 Cii 9 i naI F leurj~ Fleurj'’^was dragg^lnto 
a wS' (1733-1738) with Austria and^ussia ovct the 
of Uie electio n of a Polah king The” dhes supported the 
Hechon elector "oTSas ony , France support ed a P ole, the 
fatha ^'iawof Ixiui s XV, Stanislaus Leszczmdu 
France was defeated and Louis XI'^ had to conleat himself 
with securing the duch y of Lorraine fo r hi s father- in-law Thus, 
family ambiPon merely added to the economic distress of the 
Frendfpeople ’ 

It was dunng the War of the Polish Election, however, that 
the Bou rbon km g of Spam, perceivmg his rivals engaged else- 
where, seized theffin edom of the . T igo_Sicihes--tc om Ai gtria 
and put a member of his own f ai^y on its throne Thus, in 
the aghteenth century, the Bourbons doimnated-Erance,^pain, 
and southern Italj' 

* France was at peace througliout his regency, except for a brief time (ijrp- 
Wcco) when Orleans jouted the Bnt isti^ot.e mmpnt his Spanish cousin 

Ehrlip-Vvfrom-iipsettins4heJteaty.ot.UtisAt, — — 
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THE BOURBON FAMILY, 1589-1915 
KINGS OF FRANCE, SPAIN, AND NAPLES 


Henry IV, of France 
(1589*1610) 

Louis xm, of France 
(i 6 io|‘i 643) 


Louis XIV of France 
(1643-1715) 


Lou(5(i 
d 17x1 


Phfllp Duke of 
Orleans, d 1701 

Philip Duke of 


Duke of 


Lous, L 

Burgundy, d t7zs 


Louis XV, of France 


Pmzjp V of Spam 
(170M746) 


Louis j 

lauphin), 

d 1 

>765 


Feroimand VI, 
of Spam 
(1746-1759) 


Cbasixs in, 
of Naples (i73S-i7S?)* 
of S^m (1759-1788) 


Cbaioes IV, 
of Spain 
(1788-1808) 


PntDINAND I 
of Naples 
Ci7S9-s8as) 


Regent of 
France, d 1793 

Lous, Duke of 
Orleans, d 1753 

Lous FhSippe, 
Duke of Orleans, 

d 178s 

Plulip. Duke of 
, (jrleans 
(£ga]itO» d X793 


r 


1. 


Louis XVI, Louis Cbaries X, FcRDiNAim vn, Charles, Francis I, 

ofFraoce of France of France of Spain Pretender of Naples 
(i 774-:<793) (18x4-1834) (1834-1830) (1808-1833) (Don C:arlo5),(iB85*'»83o) 

I I 


Louis Fbiuffi:, 
of France 
(1830-1846) 


IsABEixA n, Charles, John, Feu>inand IT, 
■" " ■ ’ ofNapIa 

(1830-1859) 


Louis XVII, Charles 

of France Duke of of Spam ' Pretender,' 

never lexgncd, Bern, (1833-1868) d x86i 

d X79S murdered iSio j 

Henr} AtpnoKSo XII, 

Duke of of Spam 
Bordeaux and (1874-1^5) 

Count of 
Chombord, 
d 1883 


71 


, Ferdinand, 
Duke of 
Orleans, d 1840 


Charles, FRAxras II, 
Pretender of Naples, 
(Don C^los), deposed 
d 1909 x86o, 

I d 1894 


Louis Philippe, 
Count of Pans, 
d 1894 


altoovso xnr. 

King of Spam 
(1886- ) 


Jaunc, 

Pretrader to the 
throne of Spab, 
b 1870 


Louis Phnippe, 
Bourbon* 
Orleamst 
Pretender to 
throne of France 
191S 
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THE TRIUMPH OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN 
ENGLAND 

CONFLICTING POLITICi^L TENDENCIES IN ENGLAND 
ABSOLUTISM VERSUS PARLIAMENTARIANISM 

Through all the wars of dynastic rivalry whicli have been 
traced in tlie two preceding chapters, we have noticed the in- 
c reasing prestige of the powerful French monarchy, culmina ting 
rtf jhy reign ot Louis XI V We now turn to a natioTi wVnrVi 
played but a" inmor r61e m the international rivalries of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centunes Later, from 1680 to 176.1 , 
E ngla nd was to engage m a trem endous colonial stru Wle with 
Fr^ce But from 1560 to 1689 England for the most part 
held herself aloof from the contmental nvalnes of Bourbons 
and Habsburgs, and never fought m earnest except against 
F hihp n of S pam, who threat ened England’s econoim c and 
polI Hcal mdepend ence, and agamst the Dut ch, who wefe~Eng- 
land’s con unercml riva ls Wlule the contmental states were 
engaged m dynastic quarrels, England was absorbed m a con- 
flict betw een rival prinaplcs of domes tic government — between 
cons titutional. Parliamentary govern ment and un hnuted roy al 
power To tlie triumph of the parhamentary principle m 
England we owe many of our modem ideas and practices of 
constitutional government 

Ab,soIutism„had readied its high-water mark in England 
long before the power and prestige of the French monarchy 
had culmmated m the person of Louis XIV In the 
sixteenth century — the very century m which the of the 
French sovereigns faced constant foreign war and 
chronic avil commotion — the Tudor rulers of Eng- 
land were gradually fr eemg themselves from rehance up on 
Pa rham ent and were conunan3InfTEF"u^^r^ggort]o^he 
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English nation From the accession of Henry VII in 1^5 to 
theTleafE'cirius grand-daughter Elizabeth m 1603, the pract ice 
o f absolutism, though not the theory of divme-nght monar chy. 
se Saeii ever to be gWmg ground 

How Tudor despotism was estabhshed and maintained is ex- 
plamed m part by reference to the personahty of Henry VH 
and to the arcumstances that brought him to the throne ^ It 
IS also eicphcable by reference to historical developments m 
England tihroughout the sixteenth century® As He nry V H 
hu mbled the nob ibty, so Hen rv VHI and Elizabe th subor- 
dma ted the Church to the cr own And aU Tudors asser ted 
t heir supremacy m the sphere of mdustr^^ and comm erce By a 
la woTTso s, the craft ^ 5 s had been obliged to obtain the ap- 
provaToT royal officers for whatever new ordmances the gilds 
might wish to make In the first year of the reign of Edward VI 
the gilds were crippled by the loss of part of their property, which 
was confiscated under the pretext of rehgious reform Ehza- 
betli’s reign was notable for laws regulatmg apprenticeship, 
prescnbmg the terms of employment of laborers, providmg that 
wages should be fixed by justices of the peace, and ordermg 
vagabonds to be set to work In the case of commerce, the 
royal power was exerted encouragmgly, as when Henry VH 
negotiated the In Urcurstcs Ma enus with the duke of Burgundy 
to gam admittance for En^sh goods mto the Netherlands, 
or chartered the “M erchant Adve nturers” to carry on trade 
m Enghsh woolen doth, or sent John Cabot to seek an Atlantic 
route to Asia , or as when Elizabeth countenanced and abetted 
explorers and privateers and smugglers and slave-traders m 
extending her country’s maritime power at the e^ense of ^am 
I All this meant that the strong hand of the Enghsh monarch 
I had been laid, upon commerce and mdustry as weU as upon 
justice, finance, and rehgion 

The power of the Tudors had rested largely upon their popu - 
'With the growmg influential middle class They &d 
subdued s editio n, h^ re pelled the Arm ada? had f ostered'pros- 

* For the character and mam achievements of Henry VII (1485-1509), see ahov^ 
pp 4 u 

* Tor the leigiis of Henry VHI, Ed'^aid VI, Maty, and Eb^^abeth, see abov^ 
pp 86, 97 £f, i5ofi 
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p entv , and had been willing at tunes to cater to the w hims 
of their subjects Th^~hMl faithfully jiersonified national 
]DatrioUsm 7 and the Englisli nation, in turn, had extolled them 

Yet despite tins absolutist tradition of more than a century's 
duration, England was destined m the sevaiteenth century to 
ivitness a long bi tter struggle between royaland parliamen tary 
factions, the be hcaSmg ol one king and tlie exiling of an other, 
and in the end tlic ir revo cable rejection of the theory and pr ac- 
tic e of absolutist diwne-nght monar diy. and this at the very 
time \^en L ouis XlV was holdingmaicstic court at Vers ailles 
and all tlie lesser princes on Uie Continent were zealously pat- 
temmg their proud words and boastful deeds after the model of 
the Grand Monarch In that day a mere parhament was to 
become dommant m England 

The death of Elizabeth, tlie last of the Tudors, and the ac- 
cession (1603) of her cousin James, ...theJSrstjaCthe .Stuarts, - 
marked tlie real begimung of the struggle When he 
was but a year old, tins James had acquired through 
the deposition of his unfortunate mother, Mary Stuart, stnorts 
the cro wn of Scotland (n:6 7). and had been proclaimed 
James Vi in diat disorderly and distracted country 
The boy who was wlupped by his tutor and kidnapped by his 
barons and browbeaten by Presbyterian divines learned to rule 
Scotland with a rod of iron and incidentally acquired such as- 
tomshmg erudition, espeaally m theology, tliat the clei'er Kmg 
Henry IV of France caUed him “tlie wisest fool m Chnstendo m ” 
At tlie age of thirty-seven, this Scotchman succeeded to the throne 
of England as James I “Hejsias mdeed,” says Macaulay, “made 
up of two men — <L^y-y» well-read scholar who wrote, dis- 
puted, and harangued, and a nervous, dnyelmg i±qt who acted ” 

James was not content, like his Tudor predecessors, merely to 
be" an absolute ruler m practice, he msisted also upon the 
theory of divine-nght monarchy Such a theory was 
carefully worked out by the pedantic Stuart kmg 
eighty years before Bishop Bossuet wrote his classic AbsoinUst 
treatise on divme-nght monarchy for the guidance 
of the young son of Louis XIV To James 'it 
seemed qmte clear that God had divmely ordained kmgs to 
rule, for had not Saul been anomted by Jdiovah’s prophet, had 
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Medieral 

Eoglish 

Tradition 


aot Peter and Paul urged Christians to obej' their masters, and 
had not Christ Himself said, “Render unto Csesar that which 
is Caesar’s”? As _t he Jather corr^te his children, so ^quM 
^e kmg correct his subjects As the head directs the hands 
and feet, so must the king control the members of the body 
pohtic. Roj’al power was thus the most natural and the most 
effective instrument for suppressing anarchy and rebellion 
James I summarized his idea of government in the famous 
Latin epigram, “a dco rex, a rcge lex,” — “the king is from 
^d, and law from the king ” - — . , 

It has been remarked already ^ that m one important respect 
the past governmental evolution of England differed from that 
of France IVhile both countries in the sixteenth 
century followed absolutist tendenaes, in France 
the medieval tradition of constitutional limitations 
upon the power of the king was far weaker than in 
England, with the result that in the seventeenth 
century the French accepted and consecrated absolutism while 
the E nglish gave new force and life to tlieir medieval trad ition 

The tradition of English restrictions upon royal power cen- 
tered in the old document of Magna Carla^ and in an ancient 
Restections institution called Parliament Magna Carla dated 
back, almost four centuries before King James, to 
the year 1215 when Kmg John had been compelled 
bj' his rebelhous barons to sign a long list of promises , 
that list was the “long charter” or Magna Carla," 
and it was important in three respects (r) It served as a 
constant reminder that “the people” of England had once 
risen m arms to defmd their “n^ts” against a despotic king, 
although as a matter of fact Magna Carla was more concerned 
with the rights of the feudal noble s (the barons) and of the 
clergy than' witb tne ngnts of the common people (2) Its 
most important provisions, by which the king could not_Jeyy 
extraordmaxy taxe5_pn the nobl es _without the epnsent^f^the 
Great Council, furnished sometlmig of a basis for the idea of 
self-taxation (3) Clauses such as “To no man will we sell, or 
deny, or delay, right or justice,” although never effectively en- 

See above, pp 4—7 * Magna Carta "was many times reissued after rais 
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forced, established the idea that justice should not be sold, denied, 
Qj-delay^.. ‘ ' 

Parliament was a more or less r epresentative ass embly of 
clergy, nobility, and commoners, claiming to have powers of 
fSation and le^slation. The beginiungs of Parlia- 
mem are traced back centuries before James I. 

There had been an advisory body of prelates and lords even 
before the Norman conquest (1^6). After the conquest a 
somewhat similar assembly of the king’s chief feuda l vass als 
— lay and ecclesiastical— “had been called~th e LireaTCou ncil, and 
its right to resist imjust taxation had been recognized by Magna 
Carta. Henceforth it had steadily acquired power. The 
“ Provis ions of. Qxfqrd” (1258) had provided, in addition, for 
“twelve honest men” to represent the “commonalty” and to 
“treat of the wants of the king; and the commonalty shall 
hold as established that which these men shall do.” 

For the beg innin gs of the House of Commons we may go 
back to the thirteenth century. In 1254 the king summoned 
to Parliament not only the bishops, abbots, earls, and barons, 
but also two knights from every shire. Then, in an irregular 
Parliament, convened in 1265 by Simon de Montfort, a great 
baronial leader against the king, two burgesses from each of 
twenty-one towns for the first time sat with Ae others and helped 
to decide how their liberties were to be protected. These 
knights and burgesses were the elements from which the House 
of Commons was subsequently to be formed. Similar bodies 
met repeatedly in the next thirty years, and in i20 |; Edwar d I 
called a “m odel Parli ament” of archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
representative clergy, earls, and barons, two knights from every 
shire, and two citizens from each privileged city or borough, 
— more than four hundred in all. For some time after 1295 the 
clergy, nobility, and commoners^ may have deliberated sep- 
arately much as did the three “estates” in France. At any 
rate, early in the fourteenth century the lesser clergy 
dropped out, the greater prelates and nobles were Lords and 
fused into one body — the House of “Lords spiritual 
and temporal,” — and the knights joined the burgesses 
to form the House of Commons. Parliament was henceforth a 

‘ the knights of the shires and the burgesses from the towns. 
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bicameral body, consisting of a House of Commons and a House 
of Lords 

The piiman* fimction of Parliament vras to^^ye formation 
to the kmg and to hear and grant his requKts for new "siib- 
PoTTttsof sidles” or direct taxes. The right to refuse grants 
Paiimment was gradually assumed and legally recognized. As 
Taxation taxes on the middle class soon exceeded those on 
the derg}' and nobilitj', it became customary in the fifteenth 
century' for money bills to be introduced in the Commons, 
approved by the Lords, and signed by the king 

The right to make laws had always been a royal prerogative, 
in theory at least Parhament, however, soon utilized its 


irepdation ^^‘dal control in order to obtain imbadve m Icgfda- 
tion A threat of withholding subsidies had been an 
effective way of forcmg Henry HI to confirm ilJogno Carla in 
1223 , it proved no less effective in securing royal enactment of 
later “petitions” for laws In the fifteenth century- legislation 
by “petition ' was supplanted by legislation by “bill,” that is 
introducii^ in either House of Parhament measures which, in 
form and language, were complete statutes and which became 
such by' the umted assent of Commons, Lords, and king. To 
this day Enghdi laws have continued to be made formally 
“by' the King’s most Excellent Majesty', by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled and by' the 
authority' of the same ” 


The right to demand an account of e:g>enditures, to cause 
the. removal of royal officers, to request the king to abandon 
Influence impopular polides, or otherwise to control admmis- 
M^nuus- trative affairs, had pocasiqnaUy.^be_m assert^ by 
Parhament, but not consistently- mmntained 
From what has been said it wdl now be dear that the fulcrum 
of parhamentary power was control of finance. WTiat had 


Paiiameot enabled the Tudom to incline toward absolutism was 


SdOTs*** more than a hundred y'ears they- had 

made themselves fairly independent of Parhament in 
matters of finance ; and this they' had done by- means of economy, 
by' careful collection of taxes, by irregular expedients, by' con- 
fiscation of reli^ous property', and by tampering with the cur- 
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rencj' Parliament still met, however, but irregularly, and 
dunng Elizabeth’s reign it was in session on the average only 
tliree or four neeks of the year Parhamcnt still transacted 
business, but rarelj differed mth tlie monarch on matters of 
importance 

At the end of tlie Tudor penod, then, we have an anaent 
tradition of constitutional, parliamentary government on the 
one hand, and a strong, practical, royal power on the j 
other The conflict between Parhament and king, nndPor- 
which had been avoided b}' tlie tactful Tudors, soon 
began m earnest when James I ascended the throne in 1603, 
witli Ins axaggerated notion of his own authority James I 
was an extravagant monarch, and needed parh.amentary.sub- 
adics, yet his own pedantic prmaples prevented him irom 
liunionng Parliament in any dream of power The mewtable 
result was a conflict for pohtical supremacy between Parhament 
and king Wien Parhament refused him money, James re- 
sorted to the imposition of customs duties, grants of monopolies, 
sale of peerages, and the sohatation of “benevolences" (forced 
loans) Parliament promptly protested agamst such practices, 
as well as agamst lus fore ign and rehgious pobaes and agams t 
his ab solute control Qf~TTT? appointment and operation of the 
judiaarj' Parliament’s protests only mcreased the wrath of 
tlie Tang TJie noisiest parhamentanans were impnsoned or 
sent home with royal scoldings In 1621 the Commoners entered 
m their journal a “Great Protestation" agamst the king’s mter- 
ference witli their free nght to discuss the affairs of the realm 
This so angered the kmg that he tore the Protestation out of 
the journal and presently dissolved the mtractable Parhament, 
but the quarrel continued, and James’s last Parhament had 
the audaaty to impeacli his lord treasurer 

The pohtical dispute was made more bitter by t he co-existen ce 
of a rch^ous~ro nlhct James, educated as a devout Anghcan, 
w'as’naiurally’ inchned to contmue to uphold the com- pouucai 
promise by whi>Ji the Tudors had severed the Enghsh nispote 
Church from the Roman Cathohe hierarchy, yet had 
retained many forms of the Cathohe Church and the ReUgious 
episcopal organization by means of which the sovereign ®*®*”“'* 
was able to control the Church Durmg Elizabeth’s reign. 
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however, a large part of the middle class — the townsmen 
CaiTimsts e^edall}- — and many of the lower dergj' had come 
ia England under the influence of Calvinistic teaching.* The 
movement was marked (i) by a virulent hatred for even the 
most tnviai forms reminiscent of “popery,” as the Roman 


The 

"Pan tans” 


Catholic rehgion was called , and (2) by a tendemy 
to place emphasis upon the spirit of the Old Testament 


as well as upon the precepts of the New Along with austentj’ 


of manner, speech dress, and fast-daj' obsen'ance, they relived 


much of the mercilessness with whidi the Israelites had con- 


quered Canaan The same men who held it a deadlj* sm to 
dance roimd a may-pole or to hang out hoUj- on Chnstmas 
were later to expenence a fierce and exalted pleasure in conquer- 
mg New England from the heatheii Indians They knew 
neither self-mdulgence nor compassion Little wonder that 
Elizabeth feared men of such mold and used the episcopal ad- 
ministration of the Anglican Church to restrain them Many 
of these so-called Puritans remained members of the Anglican 
Church and sought to reform it from within But restraint 
onl)' caused the more radical to condemn altogether the fabric 
of bishops and archbishops, and to advocate a presbyterian 
church Others went still further and wished to separate from 
the Established Anglican Church into independent religious 
groups, and were therefore called Independents or Separatists 
These rehgious radicals, often grouped together as “Pimtans,” 
were continually working agamst Elizabeth’s strict mforce- 
ment of Anghcan orthodox}' The accession of James was 
Hostility oi seized by them as an occasion for the presentation of a 
toeProtas Pet***o** for a modification of church govern- 
ment and ritual The petition bore no fruit, howei^er, • 
and in a rehgious debate at Hampton Court in 1604 James 
made a fcrusque declaration that bi^ops like kings were set 
o^ er the multitude by the hand of God, and, as for these Puritans 
who would do away with bishops, he would make them con- 
form or “harry them out of the land ” From this time forth 
insisted on conformity, and deprived many derg}'men of 
eir offices for refuang to subscribe to the regulations framed 
m 1604 


* On the doctrines ot Calvimsm, see abov^ pp 139 S , 136, 164 fi 
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The hard rule of tlus monarch .who. dajmed to govern by the 
Will, of God was rendered even more abhorrent to the stem 
Puntan moralists by reports of “drunken orgies” and 
hornble vices which made the royal court appear to be of the 
a veritable den of Satan But worst of all was his 
suspected Icanmg towards “popery” The Puritans 
had a passionate hatred for anythmg that even remotely sug- 
gested Roman Cathohasm Consequently it was not with 
extreme pleasure that they welcomed a kmg whose mother had 
been a Cathohc, whose wife was suspected of harboiing a pnest, 
a ruler who at times openly exerted lumself to obtam greater 
toleration for Roman Cathohcs and to mamtain the Anghcan 
ntual agamst Puritan modification With groivmg alarm and 
resentment they learned that Cathohc conspirators had plotted 
to blow up the houses of Parhament, and that m his foreign 
pohcy James was deadedly friendly to Cathohc prmces 
The cardmal pomts of James’s foreign pohcy, — umon with 1 
Scotland, peace, and a Spanish alliance, — were all calculated r 
to arouse , antagonism The Enghsh, havmg for centunes' 
noun^ed eiumty for tlieir northern neighbors and perceivmg 
no apparent advantage in close union, defeated the project of 
amalgamating the two kingdoms of England and Scotland 
James’s pohcy of non-mtervcntion m tlie Thirty Years’ Wai 
evoked Intterjutiasm , he was accused of favormg the Cathohcs 
aiid ^of deserting his son-in-law, the Protestant elector of the 
Palatmate The most hotly contested point was, however, 
the Spamsh pohcy Time and time again, Parhament protested, 
but James pursued his plans, makmg peace with Spam, and 
negotiating for a marriage between his son Charles and the 
Infanta of Spam, and Prmce Charles actually went to Spam 
to court the daughter of Phihp III 
It was essentially the Puntan middle cla.Kes .who were -an- 
tagomzed by the kmg The strength of the Puntans 
rested m the middle class of merchants, seamen, and nocSon of 
squires It was this class which bad profited by the 
war with Spam m the days of “good Queen Bess” ddim, anil 
when many a Spamsh prize, laden with silver and tflllAlliSIIl 
dy6 woods, hs-d been, towed into Plymouth, harbor 
Their dreams of erectmg an Enghsh colomal and commeraal em- 
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pire on the ruins of Spain's were rudely diattered by James It 
was to this Puritan middle class that papist and Spam'ard were 
bywords for assasan and enemj' By his Spanish piohcy, as weU 
as by Ms irregular methods of taxation, James had toudied 
the Puritans in their pocketbooks The Puritans, too, were 
gneved to see so sinful a man sit on the throne of England, and 
so wasteful a man squander their monej’’ They were even 
hindered in the exercise of their rehgious comictions ‘Evexy' 
fiber in them rebelled 

Puritans throughout the countrv’ looked to the large Puritan 
majority in the House of Commons to redress their grie\'ances 
^niejwrliamentan* struggle became then not only a defense of 
riBSract ideals of democrar^- but also a bitter battle in defense 
of class interests Parhamentarj- traditions were weapons 
against an oppressive monarch; religious scruples gave diidne 
sanction to an attack on royalist bishops, consdousness of 
bemg God's elect gave confidence m assailing the aristocracy* of 
land and burth For the present, the class interests of the 
Puritans were to be defended best by the constitutional limita- 
tion of royal power and in thdr struggle with James's son and 
successor, Charles I (1625-1649), they represent by chance the 
forces of democracy 

For a time it appeared as if the second Stuart kmg would be 
verj* popular Unlike Ms father, Charles seemed thorougHy 
Charles I, Engfish; and Ms at Metic fr ame Ms dignified man ners^ 
ifas-1649 and his puntv of Me contrasted most favorably w ith 
Tames’s dffformihpti m riiar qcter and pM-s ioue. Two years 
before Ms father’s death Charles had been jilted by Ms Spanish 

fiancee and had returned to England amid wild rejoicing to aid 

! Parlia ment in demanding war with Spa m He had again re- 
joiced~' fhe bulk of the English nation bv snlemnlY as suring 
Parli ament on the occasion of his marriage contract Hen- 
Hetta Ma na sister of Louis X'l l I of France, t ha t he would 
gra nt no concessions to -Roman uatholics in England As a 
.matter 01 tact, Cnaries simulta neously but secretly assured the 
french government not only that he would allow the queen 
jfke free exerase of her rehgion but that he wm ild ■matre general 
iconce ^ons to Rom ai r Catholics in End a^ This duphdty 
on the part of the j’oung kmg, wMch augured ill for the bar- 
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mony of future relations between himself and Parhament, throws 
a flood of hght upon his character and pohcies Though Charles 
was sincerely rehgpus and well-intentioned, he was 
as de voted to the theory of dmnc^nght mo nai^iy as stuS'ta 
hjs, father had been , and as to the means which 
he might "employ m order to es tabhsh absoluti sm 
upon a firm found ation he honestly believed himself respo nsible 
onl y to God and to his own consaence. certamly not to Pa rha- 
ment I’lns fact, togellicr with a certam mlierent aptitude for 
sKirkmg the settlement of difficulties, explams m large part the 
faults which historians have usually ascribed to him — his 
m eann ess and ingratitude toward his most devoted followers, 
his cliromc obstmacy which only feigned comphance, and his 
mcurable untruthfulness 

Just before Charles came to the throne, Parhament granted 
su bsidie s m ex Dectation-of--ar-war-against ^Snain. but, when he 
had used up tlie war-money without showmg any senous m- 
chnation to open hostihties with Spam, and had then demanded 
additional grants, Parhament gave evidence of its growmg dis- 
trust by li mitmg a lew of customs, d uties to. .one-ycai:.-instead 
of grantmg them as usual for the whole rei gn In view of the 
increasingly obstinate temper manifested by the House of 
Commons in withholdmg subsidies and in assailing his worthless 
favorite, the Duke of Buckmgjiam, Charles angrily dissolved his 
fct Parliament 

"^The difficulties of the admmistration were augmented not only 
by this ar bitrary treatment of Parhame nt but also by the miser- 
able fail ure of an Enghsh fleet sent agam st-Cadiz. 
and by the hu mihatmg result_Qf-a n attempt. tQ.xeheve conairt' 
the Fre nch Huguen ots ^ Meanwhile, a ^econd Par lia- 
ment, more mtractable even than its predecessor,Tiad 
been dissolved for its insi stence on the impeachmen t of 
BucEnpam Attempts to raise money by forced loans m place 
of failed to remove the financial distress mto which Charles 
had fallen, and consequently, m 1628, he consented ^he 
to summon a third Parhament In return for grants 
of subsidies, he signed the ' 

prepared by the two houses By it he promised not to levy 

• See above, p S14. 
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t axes Avithout consent of Parliam ent, no t to quarter soldier s in 
piiv2ate_houses, not to estabhsh marbal law in time of pea ce^J 
n ot to ord sL-axht trary impnson ment 
Even thes e concessions were not oiou gh Parliament again 
demanded the re moval of Buckmg ham. and only the assassina- 
tion of the unpopular minister obviated prolonged dilute on 
that matter The Commoners ne xt attempted to die ck the 
u nauthorized collection of customs du ties, which producect as 
much as one-fourth of the total roj'al revenue, and to prevent 
the mtrod uction of “popish” innovations m rehgion, but for 
‘’this trouble th^ were sent home 

Charles was now so thoroughly disgusted with the members of 
Parhament tliat he detemuned to rule without them, and^for 
Personal" ye^s (1629-1640) he successfully carried on a\ 

Rule of “personal” as distinct from a parliamentary gqv-j 
1^9-1640 emment, in spite oi financial and rehgious diffi-\ 
culties 

Without tlie consent of Parhament, Charles was boimd not 
to levy direct taxes Dunng the period of his personal rule, 
therefore, he was compelled to adopt all sorts of expedients to 
replemsh his treasury He revived old feudal laws and col- 
lectedJines for then mfracUon A s um of one hundred thou sand 
po unds was gained bv j^ie s on subu^an householders who h ad 
di Mbeyed a proclamation of Tames I forbiddmg the extens ion 
' Lond on The cou rts levi^ enormous fine s merely for the 
sake of revenue Mi mopohes of wine, salt, soap, and o ther 
» articles were sol d to companies fo r large sums of money; but 
hig h prices charged by t he compames caused much popular 

Tfie most obnoxious of all devices for raising money were the ■ 

* levies of “.ship-money ” Claiming that it had always been the 
“ duty of seaboard towns to equip ships for the defense 

money p£ Charles demanded that since they no 

longCT ^uilt shi ps, the towns di ould contribute money fo r the 
™jgt^ace _of the im vy In ^4, therefore, each town was 
ordered to pay a specified amount of “ship-money” into the 
royal treasury, and the next year the tax was extended to m- 
tand towns and counties » To test the legahty of this exaction, 

* The first wnt of dup-money yielded £100,000 (Cumunghom) 
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a certain John Hampd en refused to pay his twenty shillin gs 
ship-money, and lo^''thc matter to court, claimmg that 
ship-money was illegal taxation The majority of the judges/ 
who held oflSce dunng the long's pleasure and were therefore 
stncUy under royal influence, upheld the legahty of ship-money' 
and even went so far as to assert that m times of emergency the 
king’s prerogative -nas unlirmted, but the countiy rang with 
protests and Hampden was hailed as a hero 

Opposition to toanaal exactions went hand m hand with 
bitter rehgious disputes Charles had intrusted the control of 
fchgious affairs to Wilham Laud, uhom he named 
archbishop of Canterbury, and showed favor to other Charles i 
clcrgi-men of marked Cathohe Icamngs The laws 
agam st Roman Cathohes n ere rela xed, and tjjfuealfic- chnreh 
tions on Puritans mcre as^ It seemed as if Charles 
and Eis bishops were Bent upon goadmg the Puntans 
to furj', at the verj'' time when one by one the practices, the 
vestments, and even tlie dogmas of the Cathohe Church were 
bemg remtroduced mto tlie Anghcan Church, when the tjTan- 
nical King James was declared to have been divmely punwn 
mspired, and when Puntan divmcs were forced to read Oppoaihon . 
from their pulpits a royal declaration permittmg the “sinful | 
practices of dancmg on tlie green or sliootmg at the butts (tar 
gets) on the Sabbath * So hard was the lot of the extreme 
Protestants m England tliat thousands fled the countrj' and 
established tliemselves m Amenca “ g„,5i, 

In Ins S cotch pohe y Charles overreached himself covenant, 
With the zealous cooperation of Archbishop Laud, he 
imprudently attem pted to strength en jhe episco pacy 
(system of b ishops) in the northern ki ngdom, and 
likewise to introduce an un-Calvimstic order of p ublic 
worship Thereupon the a nen’ Scotch Fresbytenan s.ggneg a 
gre at Covenan t, swearing to defend tlieir religion (1638), oy 

‘It IS tin intcwsting if not a agniBcant fact that tin 
austec views about observance of the Sabbith not odj *“*''*^ 
hobdaj-s for workingmen, but intcrfeted with wnorent reciration on 
ing dav of rest One aspect of the resulting monotonous We of the hteia w^ 
atlorS to CunmnghamTtte remarkable incise of dninke™-^ " ^ 

» In fte decade 1630-1640 some so, 000 Englishmen sailed for the colomes. 
Many of these, howemr, emigrated b3 reason of stnctly economic distress 
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deposed the bishops set over them by the king and rose in re- 
TOlk Fading in a first effort to cr ush the Scotch rebe llion, the 
kin g siinmioned a Parliament m order to y cure 
honrf^e fintmciaT suppor t for an adequate royal a rmy. This 
long ParEaSient — the sd-calleci Short Parliament — was 
dissolved, however, after some three weeks of boot- 
less wrangUng Now unable to check the advance 
of the rebellious Scotch forces into northern England, Charles 
m desperation convoked (1640) a n ew Pa rliament, which, bj" 
reason of its extended duration (16 40-166 0), has been com- 
monly called the Long Parliament ^ England and Scotland. 
^di\Tne-right monarch}' had failed. 

THE PURITAN REVOLUTION 

Confident that Charles could neither fight nor buy off the} 
Scotch ndthout parhamentary subsidies, the Long Parhamentj 
Reforms showed a deadedly stubborn spirit Its leader,' 
of the Pong J ohn P}Tn , a countij' gentleman already famous for 
Porimmeni spe eches against despo tism, openly mamtained 
that in the H ouse of Comm ons resided supreme authority to 
disregard ill-adMsed acts of the Upper House or of the king 
Hardly less radical were the %-iews of lo an HaiHPd Si and of 
Ol ^r Crom well, the future dictator of England 
The nght of the Commons to impeach mimsters of state, 
asserted under James I, was now used to send to the Tower 
both Arc hbishop Laud and Tho mas Wentw orth, earl of S^fford, 
who, smce 1629, had been the Bog’s'most ^^^lued and enthu- 
siastically loyal minister * The special tribunals — th e Cou rt 
of High. Commiss ion, the Court of Star Chamber, and others — 
which had served to conMct important ecclesiastic^ and political 
offend ers were aboli shed No more~^ir regular 'imanaal e x- 
p edient s. such as the imposition of ship-money, were to be 
adopted, except by the consent of Parhament As if tbis were 
not enough to put the king imder the thumb of his Parliament, 
the royal prerogative of dissolving that body was abrogated, 

* Stta£ford was accused of tteason, but was executed in t6itr in accoxdancc with 
a speaal “biJ' of attainder” enacted by Parliament. Laud was put to death m 
164s 
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and meetings at least every three years were pro\nded for bv a 
“Tncnnial Act " 

AH the contested points of government had been deaded 
ad\crsely_ to the king But his position was now somewhat 
stronger He had been able to r aise mon ey, tlie ‘ 
ScoTch invaders had turned back, and tlic House of 
Commons had shoivn itself to be badly dmded on the menhuy 
question of church reform and m its debates on the 
publication of a “(5rand Remonstrance” — a document Seizure by 
evposlng’ the gri evances ol the nation and a pologi zmg 
for the acts of Parliamciit Moreover, a rebelhon Members 
had Sro i:eri~o'ur~m Irela nd and Charles expected 
to be pu t at- the bead of an army for its su ppression With 
this much in his favor, the king i n person entered the 
Ho use of Com mons and attempted to arrest five of its le aders, 
but his dismal failure only further antagonized the Commons, 
nho non proceeded to pass ordinances mtliout the xhe Great 
ro yal se al, and to issu e a call to arms The levy of 
troops contrary to the "king’s ^11 was an act of re- ' 
bellion , Charles, therefore, raised tlie royal standard at Nottmg- 
ham and called his loyal subjects to suppress ^e Great Re- 
bcllian.(i 642 -i 646 ) 

To the king’s standard ralhed the bulk of the nobles, high 
churchmen, and R oman Cat hohes, the country “squires, and 
all-Uiosc who dishl^ the austere moral code of the 
Puritans In opposition to him a few great earls to the 
led the middle classes — smaU l and-hpM ers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, sho p-keep ers, espeaally in ^ 
London and otlier busy towns throughout the soutli 
and cast of England The close-cropped heads of 
these “God-fearmg” tradesmen non them the mckname 
“Roundheads,” while the rova bst uppejLclas ses, notjhmlmg 
ir a~^mful vamty to wear their hair m long curl s, were called 

“ Cavahers ” ~ ~ , . 

TuTTK^ Lomr Parhament tlierc was a predoniinance_of the 
Pr(^tenans-=^at class ot Puntans midway between the 
refo' ^g E piscopahans and tlie radicalj^ependents Accord- 
inpifr'??«n?;h7i lea gue and co venant" was formed (1643) with 
the Scotch Presbytenans for the estabhshment of religious urn- 
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fonmty on a Presbytenan basis in England and Ireland as weD 
as in Scotland After th e defeat of Charles at Marston M oot 
(1644) the Presbyterians aboli shed the office of b ishop, 
Sdto™* re moved al tarsand'cSinm nnion rails from the chu rches, 
Presby- and smashed crucifixes, mwges, and st amed -glass 
* wmdows Pres byitenamsm became a more mtolerant 

state j^gion"than Anghcanism had been Satisfied with their 
work, the Pre sbvtenan maion ty-irLParhament were now mlhng 
to restore the king, prodded he would give permanence to their 
rehgi ous settle ment 

Thrinde penden t arm}', however, was growmg restive Ohver 
Crom weUj^a n Independ eDl, had organized a cavalry repinSlt 
of “hone st sober Chnstaans” who were fined 12 pence 
if they swore, who charged in battle while “smgmg 
independ- psalms,” and who went about tlie busmess of hilling 
their enemies m a pious and prayerful, but withal a 
highly effective, manner Indeed, so successful were 
Cromwell’s “Irongides” that a considerable part of the Parlia- 
mentary army was reorganized on his plan JQxeJiNewJiIodel” 
army, as it was termed, was Independent in sympathy, that is 

I to say, i^TOshed to carry on the war, and to overtliro,w„]the 
^anny of the Presbytenans as well as that of the Anghcans 
The “Ne w Model! ’ army, under the command of Fairfax and 
Cromwell, defea ted Cha rles and forced him to surrender m 1646 
Cromwell’s almost two years the Presbyt erian Parliam ent ne- 
Army gotiated for tlie restoration o f the kmg and at last 
would have made peace witliTHe roj’ahsts, had not 
and Domi- Uie~aEBiy> which stiU remembered Charles’s schemes 
to brmg I nsh and foreign ^ ^pamsts ” to fi,^Enghsh 
men, _now...taken_£LJian d m a ffairs Colonel Pnde, 
stationed with his soldiers at the door of the House of Commons, 
arrested the 1 4.'^ Presbytenan Commoners, and left the In- 
dependents some sixty strong — to dehberate alone upon the 
He nation’s weal (1648) This “Rump” or sittmgpart of 
pSSaent” ^^^^lament, actmg on its own aufenty, appomted a 
“High Court of jusbee” by whoSej^entence .Charles I 
was beheaded, ,go Januaiy,_i.64j9. Jt ,then,_decreed England 
to, be a, Coinmonwea^_^with_ neithej^ kmg nor House oi 
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The e xecutive functions, hitherto exerased bv the k ing, 
were in trusted to a Council of Sta te, of whose forty-one mem bers 
thirty were members of the House The Rump Parha- ■niBCom- 
menfTiristead 01 calling tor’ new elections, as had been monweaith, 
expected, contmued to sit as the "re presentatives o f 
the people,” although they represe nted the sentiments of onl y a 
smSlTfraction of the people Engird was m the hands oi’ an 
phgarcliy whose sole support was the vigorous army of Cromwell 

Menacmg conditions confronted the newly bom Common- 
wealth War with Scotland and mth Holland was immment, 
mutiny and unrest showed tiiafthB fo.ecuti oh ol Char les had 
mfus ed new hfe mto the royah sts , Cathohe-royahst rebels 
mastered all of Ireland except T)ublin Under these circum- 
stances, th e Commonwe altli w ould have perished but for th ree 
sour ces of s trength (r) Its financial resources proved aflequate 
cu stoms duties were c ollect ed, exc ise taxes on drinks and food 
were levied, and confiscated royahst estates were sold , (2) its 
enemies had no well-dnlled armies, and (3) its own army 
was remarkably powerful 

Cromwell, ructor m a senes of bloody engagements iiuljeland, 
after butchering thousands of the defeated royahsts and shippmg 
others as slaves to Barbados, was able to return to 
London m 1650, declanng, “I am persuaded that this nod the 
is a nghteous judgment of God upon these barbarous 
wretches [the InshJ who have imbrued their hands 
m so much mnocent blood, and that it will tend to prevent the 
effusion of blood for the future” The next movement of 
Cromwell, as Parliamentary commander-m-chief, was_agamst 
the Scotch, who had declared for Charles II, the son of CharlesI 
Th^ Scotch armies were an nihil ated, and Pr mce Charle s fled m 
dism nse.to Fr ance 

Meanwhile the m embers of the R ump, still the nommal rulers of 
•Rnglnnd, findmg nppnr tmitv for profitm the sale of royahst l ands 
and m the admmistration of finance, had exasperated narigattan 
Cromwell by their maladministration and neglect of the » si 

public w^afe The hfe of the Rump was temporarily prolonged, 
h^er, by the popularitoUlaisaS^J^-S^^ 
at this time the rivals S i^gland on thri^ and m the col- 
Tn r ^/yr the Rump passed the first Namgata on A c t , for 


omes 
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b idding the importation, of goods from Asia, Africa, or Ame rica.' 
ex cept in English or colomal sh ips, and proidding that commod- 
it ies o f Europeai^productioii should be imported only in vessels 
of England or of the producmg coiintiy'. lie framere of the 
Navigation Act mtended thereb3f to ex dude Dutch vessel s from 
trading between Engl and and oth er lands The next j'ear a 
co mmerdal and havaln S (1652-1654.) broke out between England 
and Holland, leading' to no decisive result, but, on the whole, 
mcreasing the prestige of the Enghsh na\-j- With renewed 
confidence the Rump contemplated perpetuating its narrow 

I ohgarchj', but Cromwell’s patience was e^austed, and m 1653 
he turned Parhament out of doors, dedaring, “Your hour is 
come, the Lord hath done with j'ou'” Cromwell remamed as 
mihtary and religious dictator 

Ohver Cromwell (1599-1658) is the most mteresting figure in 
seventeenth-century England Belonging bj' birth to the dass 
Oliver of Country gm tlemen. his first appearance in public 
cramvdi jjfg jjjg Parliament of 1628 as a pleader for the 
h bertj' of Puritan prea dung I\Tien theTjong Parhament met 
1640, uromweli, now forty-one j'ears of age, assumed a con- 
spicuous place His dothes vrere cheap and homdj', '^his 
countenance swollen and reddish, his voice sharp and untune- 
able, ’ neverthdess his fervid eloquence and energy soon made 
him “very much hearkened unto” From--the„DmlJK(ar„as 
I we know, Cromwell emerged as an unequaled inilitaij' leader, 
\ the idol of his soldiers, fearmg,God but not man His frequent 
Use of Biblical phrases in ordmarv conv ersahnn and his manifest 
confidence that he was performmg God’s work flowed from an 
mtensejrelijgous zeal He belo nged, j^roperly speakmg,^ to the 
U!SS&ffl4?nts, who beheved that ea ch local ron grecrntioTi of 
Christians should be pr ytically free, excepting th^ “'^lacj'” 
(» c , the episcopal form of church government) and “ poper y” 
U c . Roman Cathohc Christianity) were not to be tolerated^ In 
private life Cromwell was fond of “honest sport,” of music and 
It IS said that his gaj’ety when he had “drunken a cup of 
wme too much” and his taste in statuarv shocked his more 
austere fellow-Puntans In puhKc.lifeJie„was..ajnian of great 
orcefulness, occasionally pving way to violent temper, 
stetesman of rignal abihty, aiming to secure good 
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goyemment and economic prospenty for England and rebgious 
freedom for Protestant Dissenters 

After arbitrarily dissolvmg the Rump of the Long Parhament 
(i®S 3 )i Cromwell and his Council of State broke with tradition 
J40 men to constitute a legislabve 
b^^l'-or-cpnyention This body speedily received the ^SSienis 
popular appellation of “ Barebone’s Parh ament” after 
one of its members, a certam leather merchant, who 
bore tlie descripUve Puritan name of Praisegod Barebone The 
J’ew le gslators were good Independe nts — “faithful, fearmgj 
God, and hatmg covetousness ’’ Recommended by Independent 
mimsters, they felt that God had called them to rule m right- 
eousness Their zeal for reform found expression in t he redu c- 
ti on of public expend iture, in the eq ualization of ta xes. anc£ 
in tile co mpilation a smgle code of la ws , but thar radical 
prop osals'for ci vil marriage andi or the aSbhtion of tit hes startlei^ 
the (Jergy and elicited from the larger landowners the cry of 
"conggcation !” Before much was accomphshed, however, the 
more conservative members of “Barebone’s Parhament” voted 
to “deliver up unto the Lord-General [Cromwell] the powers we 
received from Inm ” 

Upon the failure of this experiment, Cromwell’s supporters in 
the army prepared an “In strum ent of Government,” or con- 
stitution By tins Instrument of Government — the ^he Pro- 
firs t written constitution m modem tim es — a teciorate, 
“Protectorate” was established, which was a con- 
stitubonal monarchy m all but name -Oliver. Cromwell, jvho 
became “Lord Protector” for life, was to govern with the 
arf of a small Coun^_of State Parliaments, meetmg at least 
every three years, were to make laws and levy taxes, the Protector 
pos sessi ng the right to. delay, but not to veto, legislation Pun 
tanism was made the^state religion 

The &st Parhament 'Sd S' the Protectorate was imp ortant 
for t hree rea sons (i) It con sisted j>f.o|ily one, Douse , (2) it 
was the Parhament of Great Bntam and Ireland rather Pvllunent 
than of Endand alone . its members were elected Mdertte ^ 

. V- ' • • " _ xi.- Protectoraie 

on a reformed basis of representation, — tnat is, me 

right of representabon had been ‘taken from many small places 

and transferred to more important towns 
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Although royalists were ecdoded from tlie polls, 
pendents were unable to control a majority in the general elec- 
Praebcai remembered, they formed a very 

Dictatotstup small, though a powerful, mmonty of tlie population 
i6K^i6sa''’ P resbytenans in the new Farh ament, -wi th di ar- 
act enstic stubbonm ess. quarrele d with Cromw ell, until 
he abrup tly dismissed" them ( rdjj.s) Thenceforth Ciromw^ 
goveme j as a military dictator” placmg iSgKnd under the iule 
of his generals, and quarrehng with his Parhaments To raise 
money he obhged aU those who had borne arms for the kmg to 
pay him l o nex-cen t of their rental lylule pemntting his office 
to be made hereditarj', he refused to accept the title of kmg, but 
ho Stuart monarch had ruled mth such abs olute power, nor was 
there much to choose betweem James’s “ a dco rex, a regt kx” 
and Cromwell’s, “If my callmg be from God and my testimony 
from the people, God and the people shah take it from me, elsq 
I wih not part from it ” 

The question is often raised, how Cromwell, repre sentin g the 
nu mencaUy msignificant Indepen dents, contrived to mamtain 
himself as absolute ruler of the British Isles Three circum- 
stances mayffiave coutnbutedjto his strength (T) He'was ffie 
^ bdoved leader of an army respected for its rigid disaphne and 
feared for its gnm mercilessness (2) Under his stnet enforce- 
ment of law and order, trade and, industry brought domestic 
’'prosperity (3) Uis conduct of foreign affairs was both satis- 
[vfactory to Enghsh patnotism and profitable to English purses 
Adv antage ous coi^erciaLJseatie s .were made with th e Dutch 
and tneTjpnch Indu stnous Tews were~aTlbwed to enter Eng- 
Imd Barbary pirates were rhacrigarl In a war ag amst 
Sgmn, the army won Dunkir k, and the nav}', now beconung 
truly powerful, sank a Spanish fleet, wrested Jamaica from 
Spam, and brought ho me ship-loads of Spamsh silver 

^Bukness of Cromwell' s position, however, was obvious 
''vere openly hostile to a regime of rehgious zealots, 

^ moderate Anghcans would suffer the despotism of CromweU 
only as long as it promoted. prosperity, Presbji;enans were 
.^anxious to end the toleration which was accorded to, ah Puntan 
~ sects , radicals and repubheans were eager to try new eiqoen- 
'fments 
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The death.ot, Cromwell (1658) left the army without a master^ 
and the country without a government True, Ohver’s son, 
Sic hard Crom well (1626-1712), attempted for a time niBorgnai- 
to flu his fatlicr’s place, but soon abdicated after Mtion 
having lo st control of boUi army ^d Parliame nt 
Army officers restored the Rump of ffie Long Pa rha- of oBvm 
meat, dissolved it, set it up agam, and forced it 
to recaU the Presbytenan membets who had been expelled in 
1648, and ended by obhgmg the reco nshSited Long Parha ment 
to'convoke a new and freely elected “ Convention Parliament ” 
Meanwhile, General Monck opened negotiations for the return f 
of Charles II 


THE RESTORATION THE REIGN OF CHARLES H 


The wi despread and exuberant enthusia sm whi ch resto red 
th e Stu arts was not entirely without causes, sociS^ and je- 
h gious, as well as pohti cal The gri evances and ide als 
which had mspired the Great Rebelhon were bemg GiIotoicos 
forgotten, and a new generation was finding, ku lt 
wit h the Protectora te The simple _^a! 3 y folk 
longed for their may-pole s, theirjaapes, and games on t he 
grepi, onl y fear compeUed them t o bear with the tyranny of 
the sanctimomous soldiers who broke tlie windows in their 


churches Especially hard was the lot of tenan ts andjaborers 
on the many estates purdiased or seized by Tuntans dunng 
the Rebelhon Man y town smen, too, excl uded from the ruhng 
obgarchy, found the Puntan government as opp^sive and) 
arbitrary as tliat of Charles I 

The r ehfflous situation was especiaUy favorable for Ch adgs H 
The outrages committed by Ctomweus soioiery hadcaused the 
Independents to be looked upon as tejsjblfl-fssatics ocpodSoii 
Even the Presbytenans were wdlmg to yield some 
points to the if only Inde^^idency could 
overfhrowh , and many who had been mchned to Puntomsm 
were now unw avering m loyalty to the Anghcan Chmch Crtho- . 
dox AnglicamsmrfronTitr^m, had been bound up with they 
monarchy, and it now consistently expected a double triumph 
of the “divme-nght” of kings and of bishops Most bitter of 
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all against the Cromwellian r^me were the Ro man Cathol ics in 
Ireland Though Cromwell as Lord Protector had favored toler- 
ation for Protestants, it would be long before Cathohcs could 
forget the Iiidi priests whom Cromwell’s soldierj* had brutally 
knocked on the head or the thousands of Catholic girls and 
boys whom Cromwell's agents had sold into homble sla\*erj' in 
the West indies 

This strong roj'ahst undercurrent, flowi ng from re haious 
and social condit ions, makes more comprehensible the ease 
Royalist With which England dnfted back into the Stuart 
Reaction monarchy The you nger generation, with no mem- 
ory o f Stuart des potism, and with a keen dishke for the con- 
fusion in wh ich no constitution al form was proof against nulitarj* 
tjwanny, gave ready credence to Prmce Charles's promises of 
constitutional government There seemed to be little proba- 
faihtj- that the j'oung monarch would attempt that arbitrary 
rule which had brought his father’s head to the block 

The eiqieriment in Puntan republicanism had resulted only 
in connndng the majoiitj^ of the people that “the government! 
Charles n to be, by King, Lords, and Commons ’’j 

1660-iW people merely asked for some pssiiraTices a gainst , 
despotism, — and when a throne was thus to hFpur- 
chased with pronuses, Charles II was a rea dy bp ver He swo re 
to observe il fjgwa Ca rla and the “ Petition of Right,” jo resp ect 
Parhament, not to. interfere with its religib us policy, riot, to 
ley y illegal t axes Bound by these promises,. ne. was ..welcomed 
back to England in i66o and .crowned the following \ear. The 
ronstatement of the kmg was accompanied bv a general re- 
sumption by bishops and royalist nobles of their oflices and 
riands- things seemed to slip back mto the old grooves Charles 
p dated his reign not from his actual accesaon but from his 
fathers death and his fir st Parliament declared invahd all 
those acts an d ordinance s passed since -th.-j-r whiph -it- rird not 
spe oficallv co nfirm — — ' 

^e historj" of consbtutional government under the restore , 
Smarts is a histoiyf of renewed financial and reli^ous disputes 
Clmrles H and his yoimger brother and heir. Prince James, 
duke of York alike adhered to the poh Ucal faith of tfa mEfaiart 
laf^r and grandfather. Cousms on thdr mother’s side of 
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Lo uis XIV of J France. in whose court they had been reared, 
they were more used to the practices of Freii^ absolutism 
than to the pecuhar customs of parh amentaiT^by^ ment 
m E^Iand Unhlte~flnrir‘fatlier,"Xfho had~ 5 een most upnght 
m prwate life and most loyal to the Anghcan Church, both 
Charles and James had acqmred from their foragn environment! 
at once a taste for viaous hvmg and a strong attachment toj 
the Roman Cathohc Church Li these two Stuarts Cathohasm 
was combined with absolutism, and the Englishmen repre- 
sented m Parliament were therefore brought face to face not 
only witli a revival of the ear her Stuart theory of divine- nghtiv 
mo narc hy but with a new and far more h ateful possibility, of thejjJ 
roy al estabhshment of Roman -C a thohasm in Eng land Charles 
n did not publicly confess his conversion to Cathohasm until 
his deathbed, but James became a zealous convert m 1672 

That Charles 11 was able to round ou t a ram of twenty^fi ve 
years and die a natural death as king of England w as due n ot 
so much to his virtues as to _his faults He was so h3Tiocntical 
that his rea l aims werTusually successfully concealed He was 
so^i ndolen t that witli some show of right he cou ld blame hisj am- 
ist ers and advisers for his own mistakes and misdee ds He was 
so sqj^sh that he would make concessions here and there rather 
than “em bark ag am uponjiis travels ” In fact, ^re selfishness 1 
was the b^is oTTllS^olicy in domestic and foreign affairs, but!'' 
iMv^'^ways a selfishness valed in wit, good humor, and cap- 
tivating affabihty 

At the begi nmng of the reign of Charles H , tlie country gentle- 
men were astute Mough to Mcure the abolition of the survivmg 
feudal nghts by which the king might demand certain specified 
services from them an d certain sums gf jmpney when an hareK 
m ame d or a mi nor inhented an estate This action, seen^gly 
insignificant, was m reahty ofJi>£j?-eatest jmpor^ce, for it 

indicated the aHgn dnnmmtin England of 

^ ' fnr military service, and at the 






be oivn ed freely and per sonaUy— a pnnaple whiA has ance 
been fully recognized m the Umted_St ates . a Bd-ofheryiim ern 
countries as we ll as m Eng land The extmction of feudal 
prerogatiVSirfEe ewly days of the Stuart Restoration benefited 
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the lan dlords prima nly, but the annual lump sum of £ioq,o oo 
which Charles 11 was given m return, was voted by Parhament 
and w as paid by all classes m the form of excise taxes on alcoh ohc 
dni^ Customs duues of £4 lo ^ on every tun of wine and 
Renewal of S vdorcm on other imports, hearth- 

linanciai money (a tax on houses), and profits on the post 
be^im office contnbuted to make up the royal revenue of 
King and somewhat less than £1,200,000 This was mtended 
Parliament defray the ordmary eiipenses of court and gov- 
ernment but seemed msuffiaent to Charles, who was not only 
extravagantly luxurious, but desiro us of mcrea smg his power 
by bnbm g members of Pa rhament and by mamtaimng a stand- 
ing Mmy The country squires who had sSd^eir plate for 
•the royahst cause back in the ’forties and were now suffermg 
(from hard times, thought the court was too extravagant, to 
ithis feehng was added fear that C harles might hire fo reign 
soldie rs to oppress E nghshmen Consequently Parliament grew 
more 'pafamomous, and m 1 665-1667 claimed a new and 
imp ortant p rivilege — that of d evotmg its g rants to "speafic 

objects and demandmg an account of expenclilufSg 

'Charles, nowever, was dKermiBeil to" llsyie“money by fair 
means or foul A gr oup of London goldsmiths had loaned 
more than a m^on ana a quarter pounorsterling to the govern- 
ment In 1^2 Charles announced that mstead of pajong the 
money back, he would consider it a permanent loan Two years 
earher he had signed the sec ret treaty of Dover (1670) with 
Louis XrV, by which Louis promised him an annusd subsidy 
of £ 200,000 and tro ops m case of rebe Uion. while Charles was 
openly to jom th e Roman Cathohc Ch urch and to ai d Loim in 
his French wars agamst Sp am and Holland ”” ' 

In his amhitioh to xStabhdi.Cathohasm m England, Charles 
un derestimated the mtense hostihtv of the bnlV of thp _F,n g- 
Oonizii h ffi sqm res to any_r ^0U5 inn ovation During the 
ReiigiouB first decade of the Restoration,'~Pu ntamsm ha d been 
^mpUca most^ared Some t wo..thousand dergjrmimT mostly 
Pre sbyte nan, had been d epnvedorSSro^ ck'By an 
Ac t of Uniform ity (,1662), requirmg their Msent to the Anehcan 
jpray^ook, these dissentmg dergymra 'mi^t''noF return 
jwithm five miles of their old churches unless they renounced 
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the “Solemn League and Covenant” and swore loyalty to 
tlic king (Five-mile Act, 1665), for repeated attendance at 
their meetings (coiivcn'tfcles) Dissenters might be 
condemned to penal ser\'itudc in the West Indies against 
(Conventicle Act, 1664) , and the Corporation Act 
oT^id^^cxcIudcd DiScnters from town offices 
As Uic danger from Puntanism disappeared, the Cathohe 


cloud darkened the honron In 167 slPan .cC-Taineg^e heir 
to t he throne, embraced Cat hohasm, and m the ^ 

same~^ar Charles II issued'^ a “Declaration of lii- Chail6& H 
dulgcnce,” suspendmg the law s w hich opp ressed 
Roman Catliohcs and incidentally tlie Disse nters efaSdsm 
hkew^ TKT DcclaraUon threw EnglimS* mto 
paroxysms of fear , it was behoved tliat tlie Cathohe monarch ) 
of France was about to aid m die subversion of the AnghcanJ 
Church 

Parhament, already somewhat di strustful of Charles s Joreign 
poUc)', and fonrfnl nf Ills leanings toward Rom an-Cathohasm, 
found in the Deciarauon of Indulgence a serious m- -n,o 
fraction of parliamefilafy' authority The royal Excindon 
right to “suspend” laws upon occasion had un- 
doubtedly been exercised before, but Parhament was now 
strong enough to insist upon the bmding force of its enactoents 
and to obh ge Charles to withdraw his Indu lgence The fear 
of CalhSliasm ever increased, gent&Twbo at other times 
were quite raUonal gave unhesitatmg credence to wild tdes of a 
“Popish Plot” (1678) In 1679 an Exclusion Bill was brought 
for ward whidi would debar Pnn ee Tames from the_thione.j 3 e- 
causc of his conversion to Roman Cathohasm ^ 

LTS tc 5 ^d{ 5 S 5 ir 5 wraus latcsTaTserhon of parhamentary 
power, 1 two greatJ^UQna_ffii5mJornied The sup2OTters_of 
Exclusion were led by certain greaLnoblfs who were 
jealous of tlie royal power, and were reermted froin 
merdiants and shop-keepers who looked to ParhaHjentiQjjmtect 
their'^Jiiirrnterests Since many of^ the adher^ts of_tffis 
pohtical group werb Djsmters, whose dislike of Anghcanism 

' In the course of the debate oicr Eadusion, the parbammtaiy party iron m 
.mportiSrc“nc^.on-the Habeas. Cog us /let of id??, wh ich ivas dgigned to 
prevent arbitrary imprgoflPcnti 
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was exceeded only by their hatred of “poperj%” the whole party 
was called by a nickname — “^Yhig ” — which had formerly 
been applied to rebelhous Presbyterians in Scotland 
Opposed to the YlTugs were the “Xories” * — sq uires ^ d 
country clergymen and all others of an essentiall}' consg i^ahve 
The tu rn of mind They were anxious to preserve the 

“ ” Ch urch and state ali ke from Puritans and from “pa- 

pists,” but mostof all to p revent a r ec urrence of d\ul w ar In 
the opimon of the Tones, the best anf most effective safeguard, 
against quarreling earls and insolent tradesmen was the heredi-j 
tary raonardiy Better submit to a Roman Catholic sover-I 
eign, the}^ said, than m vite ci\' it war byTilSCurbing the regular 

1 succession In the contest over the Exclusion Bi ll, the Tories 
fina lly earned t he day, for, although the bill was’passcd by the 
Commons fiOSo), it was rejected by the House of Lords 
1 In the last few years.of Charles’s reign the cause of the 'V\Tugs_ 
was discredit^ Rumors got abroad that they were plottSig 
Temporaiy as sassmat eJIie king and it was said that the WTug- 
Suecess gjsh nobles who brought a rmed retainers t o Parhament 

were planning to use f orce to establish Cha rles’s 
ille gitimate, son — the du ke of Monmo uth — on the 
throne These and sirmlar accusations hurt the Whigs tre- 
mendously, and help esplam the violent Tory reaction which 
enabled Charles to rule without Parliament from i6Si to his 
deat h m i6 8s As had been feared, upon the death of Charles n, 
the d uke of Monmouth organized a rev olt, but this, together 
with a sunultaneous insurrection m Scotland, was easily crushed, 
and Ja mes n was se curely seated on the throne. 


of tb.0 
Tones 


TBE “GLORIOUS REVOLXraON” AND THE FINAL 
ESTABLISHMENT OF PARLIAMENTARY 
GOVERNMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 

In his short rdgn of three years James IE (1685-1688) sue- 
ceede d m stirring up opposition onfall si des' The Tories, the 
party most favorable to the royal prer^ative, upou^hom he 
imght have rehed, were shocked by his attempts to create a 
st anding army commanaed~~by Ca tholics, for such an 


* Tory, a name applied to "popish” outlaws m Ireland 
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might prove as dis astrous to th emJiherties as Crom iven!s “New 
Model”, and the IVliigs, too, tvere dnven from s nUennes s to 
des perat ion by Ja mes’s rchgious poh'cv and desp otic 
go vernme nt James, like his broth er, claiimn g the 
nght to “suspend” Uic laus and stat utes wh ich Par- isas) hib 
lia mcrit haicl cnacCc d -agai nst' Roman Catliohcs and 
j Dissenters, issued a Declaration of ^ Indulgence m uonof 
1687, ivhidi Sempted Cathohes and Dissenters from 
punishment for infractions of these laws Further- CathoUdsm 
more, he appointed Roman Catliohcs to office m the 
‘^miy and m the civil governme nt In spite of protests, he is- 
sued a sec ond Declaration of Indulgence m 1688 and ordered it 
.»to be TMd in all Anglican churches, and, when seven bishops 
remonstrated, he accused tlicm of seditious libel No jury 
would con^^ct the seven bishops, however, for James had ahen- 
ated cverj' class, and tlicy were acquitted Tlip Tones were 
estranged by what seemed to be a deliberate attack on the 
Anglican Church and by fear of a standmg army The arbi- 
tmrj'. disregard of- parhamcnlary legislation, and tlie favor 
shoym to Roman Cathohes, goaded the Wings mto fury 
"So long as I jHiigs and TorieS-alike could e\T>ect the accessio n 
on t he death of Tames II pt o n e of Ins Protestant daught ers 
— Marj' or Anne — they continued to acquiesce m tj., 
his arBitrarj' government But llie outlook became 
gloomier when on 10 JunCj_r688, a son was bom to Pe. 

Ja mes II by his secon arwifeTirCatho lic Most Protes- 
tants believed that tlie prince was not really James s 
son, politiaans prophesied that he ivould be ed ucated m bis 
father’s “nomsh” and absoluUst doctrines, and that thus Eng- 
land would conUnue to be ruled by^js^spots Even those 
who professed to Iiolicv c m the divme right qf jangs and had 
denied tlie right of Parliament to alto the succession were de- 
jected at tins prospect, and many of them were willmg to ^ 
with Uie Whigs m mvitmg a Protestant to take the throne The 
next in line of succession after the mfant prince ^ vasjjary, the 
elder of James’s two daughters. ^c ot Wimanrolg ange, and 
an Aiibm n Upon the T n -^tatioh of I^g and^T^^ leaders, 
WiinSm''crossed over to England with an army and entered 

1 See above, pp *4Si mS. 
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London vrithout oppoation (i6SS). Deserted even by Ins army, 
JamK fled to_ Fiance * 

A bloodles s, re^^oIution was non" accomplished and the crown 
was formally presented to li\ ifliam and Maij' by a n inregular P ar- 
Acces^oa Ji^^nt, which also declared that James H, having 
ofWmuuB endeavored to subvert the constitution and ha^ing 
fle(j £jom the kmgdom, ha d vacated th e throne. In 
oSering the crown to William and ilarj*. Parliament 
was veiy ca reful to safeguard it s ow n pow er and ttie Protestant 
religion by issuing a Declaiatiph of ^ghts (13 February', 16S9), 
which was enacted as the Bill of Ri^ts, 16 December, 
16S9 T^_act decreed that the sovereign must 
Settieiaent ^enceforth belong to the Anglican Church, thercbj* de- 
barring the Catholic son of James II. The act also 
(16S9) sad demed the power of a king to “suspend” laws or to 
“dispense” subjects from obeying the laws, to le\y' 
neat ' "money or to maintain an army without consent of 
Parhament; asserted that nei^er the free election 
nor the &ee speech and proceedings of inerahers of Parliament 
should be interfered with; affirmed the^iightjof Eubjects_to 
soveragn; and demanded impartial juries and 
fre^ent Parhaments The Bil l of Rights far more imp ortant 
in En g^ Hs tory than the P ehtion~of Right (i6a8nn^.«mtirh 
as Parliament was now powerful enough to maintam as well as 
Uie to de fine its rights, was supplementetTTivTKp^rap- 

tice. begun in the same year. i6Sp. of gr^&g^tases 
ma king appropriations for th e armylor one 
3 eim_snly. Unl^s Parliament w&e caned every' v'ear to”pass a 
]SIutin3 Act (p^o^■islon for the arm}’) the soldiers would rec&ve 

Measores ^ mutin}' Would not be punidi- 

Faronchie able b}* court martia]. 

Both Whi^ and Tories had p articipated in the 
Revolution, ana .ooUrje a^ re wards! The Tories 
were espedalli- leased with the aimv law s and with an arran'^e- 
mpt Ip- which farmers were given n or monev pre- 

miumfor even,- bn diel of gram exp orted'^ lie WIugsThSnng 

of Jaa« were suppressed m Ireland and in Scotland. Ijr 
Ir^ tie famous fettle of the Borne (i July, 1690) wasdedsnre. 

That IS, whcnvleat was sellmu for less abushd. 
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played a more promment part m the deposition of James IT, 
were able to secure the l ong-coveted pohtical supremacy of 

Paihament, and rehgio us toleration of Dissen ters 

The T oleration^ ct_ of i68q did not go as far as the Toteration 
Dissenters might have desired, but it gave them the 
legal right to worship m pubhc, while their enemies, senters 
the Roman Catholics, remamed under tlie ban 

In tlie foreign pohey of tlie reigns of Wilham (1689- of noman 
1702) imd Mary, and of Anne (1702-1714), Wluggish 
poliaes generally predonunated The mcrdionts and shippers 
^10 formed an important \vmg of the Wliig party were highly 
gratified by th e \Vars 01 the League of Au^b urg and 
of the Spanish Succession,^ in wliich England fought diii_Giiins _ 
at once against France, her commeraal and colomal 
nval, and against Louis XTV, the friend of die Cathohe Stua rt 
prete nders to tlie Enghsh t lirone “ The Methuen Treaty (1703) 
was also advantageous ITallowcd linghsh merchants ^ 
to s ell their manufactures m Portugal witliout hm- England 
drance, m return for this concession Jingland lowered ."“‘.Seot- 
th e duties on Portug uese wines, and Port” sup- Kingdom 
planted “Burgundy” on the tables of Enghsh gentle- 
men Tlic Act of Union of 1707 was not unfavorable, 
either, 'for it estabhshed co mmon trade regula tions, c ustom s, 
and e xcise m England and in Sc otland, while it made the West-l 
mins ter Parhamen t representative of and supreme over both! 
England and Scotland To the merely personal umon between 
the crowns of England and Scotland winch had been maugurated. 
(1603) by the first of tlie Stuart monarchs of England now suc-l 
ceeded under the last of the Stuart sovereigns a corporate umonj 
of the two monarchies under the title of the Kmgdom of Great| 
Bntam (1707) 

Upon the death of Anne (1714), the crown passed > to her 
cousm,- the son of Sophia of Hanover, George T (1714— 1727) 
The new king, unable even to speak the Enghsh l anguage, much 
less to understand tlie comoheated traditions of parh am e n t ar y 


* See above, pp ^48 ff , and below, pp 306 ff . — 

*I/>uis XrV openly supported the pretensions of James (lUJ, the "Old m 
tender ” , , 

•In accordance with tho Act of Settlement (1701) 
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government, was neit her able nor amaous to rul e, but was con- 
tent merely to reign The bu smess of admmis tration, therefore, 
was handed over to a g roup of mini sters who strove 
not only to please their royal master but to retam the 
Hanoveiians go od-wil l o f the predommant pa rty m Parhament 
Omtoued Smce this practice, with the many customs which 
Decline have grown up about it, has become a most essential 
part of the government of the Umted Kingdom to- 
day, and has been copied m recent times by many 
other countnes, it is important to understand its early history 
Even before the accession of the Tu dors, the Great Coun^ of 
Rise of the DoWes and inglates which had advised and assisted 
Cabmet early kmgs m matters of admmistration had sur- 
rendered most of its actual functions to a score or so of “Privy 
Councilors ” The Pnvy Council m turn became unwieldy, and 
allowed an inner circle or “cabal” of its most energetic mem- 
bers to direct the conduct of affairs This inner circle was called 
a cabmet or cabmet council, because it conferred with the kmg 
m a small private room (cabmet), and under the restored 
Stuarts it was extremely unpopular 
WiU iam ni. more mterested m gettmg mo ney an d tro ops 
to defen d his nati ve Holland again^ L ouis XIV than m govem- 
m g Eng land, allowed his mui Kters tree rein in m dsT matters 
So long as the Whigs held a majonty of the seats inThe Com- 
mons, WiUiam found that the wheels of government turned 
smoothly if all his mirasters were Whigs On the other hand, 
when the Ton es ganed a preponderance m the Commons, 
the Whig mmistera were so distasteful to the liew majo nty of 
the Commons that it was'nec essary to replace them wiffi~ Tones 
Queen Anne, although her smcere devotion to Anghcanism m- 
chned her to the Tones, was forced to appomt Whig ministers 
Only toward the close of her reign (1710) did Anne venture to 
dis miss the Whi gs 


Under George I (1714-1727) it became customary for the kmg 
to abseaLJu mself from cabinpt-meet mgs (It wiU be remem- 
bered that George could not ^eafc Enghsh ) This tended to 
make the cabm et_even. more mdeoendent of the sov ereign, as’ 
shown by the fact that Anne was the last t o use her prerogative 
tojvetojnlls From 1714 to 1761 was th^gr^t ^^Qyhig 
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do minafa pn Both GeorggJLand Georg e II naturally favored 
the^Whigs, because the Tones were supposed to de sire a secp nd 
res toration of the Stua rts Certainly many of the ToneThad 
partiapated In the vain a ttempt of the “ Old Pretender ” m 1 71 <; 
to seat himself on the British throne as James IH, and again 

1 745 extrem e Tones took part m the m surrecfaonm Sco tland. 
gallantly led by t he Young P retender, “Prince Charhe,” the 
grandson of James '^ Under these circumstance practically 
nil c lasses ralhed to the support of the W higs, who ^ 
stood' tor the If^r otestant monarchy Seat Whig wMg 
landowners controlled the rural distncts, and the Domina&n, 
aristocracy of the towns was won by the Whiggish * 

pohcy of devotion to pubhc credit and the protection of com- 
merce The extensive and contmued power of the Whigs made 
It possible for Sir Robert Walpo leJ a great Whig 
leader, to hold office for twenty-one years (1721-1742), waipoie 
jeal ously watchmg and mamtammR his sup remacy 
under two sovereigns — titeorge I (1714-1727) and 
George tl "(1727-1760) Though disclaiming the title, he was 
recognized by every o ne as the “prime mm ister” — prime m 
importance, prime in power The other ministers, nonunally 
appointed by the sovereign, were m pomt of fact depen dent 
up on him for o ffice, and he, though nommall v appomted by the 
crown, was really dependent only upon the support of a W hig 
iria jffliity m the Co mmons 

Walpole’s power was based on pohcy and pohtical mani pula- 
tion ^is pohcy was twofold, the mamte nance of peac e and 
of prosperit y We shall see elsewhere how he kept England 
“dem of costly Contmenta l wars * His pohc y of prospe rity was 
bas ed on mercantihst id eas and consisted m strict attention to 
busmess methods m pubhc finance,’ the re moval of dutie s on 
i mported raw ma terials, and on ex ported manuf actures In 
spite of the great prosperity of the period, there was^ considerable 
cnUcism of Walpole’s pohcy, and “pohtics ” alone enabled him to 
persevere m it By skillful parbsan patron age, by bestowal of 
state offices and pensions upon members oi Parliament, by open 

1 Crested earl of Orford in 174* 

• See above, p 256, and below, pp 309 0 , 324 f , . . 

• Walpole was called the "best master of figures of any man of lus time 
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bnbery, and by elec^ionegrmg, he secured h 5 s ends and main- 
tained his majonty m the House of Commons 
Walpole’s successors, — He nry Pelham and the duke ofjfew- 
cagtle, — hke him represented tiie oligarchy of Whig nobles 
and milhonaires, and even outdid him m corrupt 
Rtt. Earl methods Another section of the WTug party under 
of Chatham leadership of WjHiam Pitt the elde r (the earl of 
Chatham) won great popularity b3' its con demnation of po htical 
“graft ” Pitt’s fiery demands for war.first agamst Sp_ain_{i739- 
1748) and "then against France (1756-1763) were echoed by 
patnotic squires and by the merchants who washed to ruin 
French commerce and to throw off the restrictions laid bj' Spain 
on Amencan commerce Pitt had his way until George TTT , 
a monarch detemuned to destroy the power of the IVhigs . ap- 
point ed Tory mm isters. such as Lord Bu te and Lord N orth. 
The attempt of George HI to regam tK^pdwer his great-grand- 
father had lost, to rule as well as to reign, w'as m the end a failure, 
and later Hanoverians might well have joined George H m de- 
clarmg that “ministers are kmgs in this country' ” 

This mdeed is the salient fact in the evolutio n of constitutional 
govaiia^iit jtn Engl and WTule m othra coimtnes late m the 
eighteenth century monarchs still ruled by divme 
of EngUBh right, m England P arhamentand mimsters were the real 
co^tu- and, m theoi^ at least, "they ruled by the will 

Develop- of t he peo ple That England was able to develop'"this 
SevM^eoUi formoTfovemient may have been due m part to her 
and Early msular position, h er constitutional tradi tions, and the 
i d-adyased conducrof the Stu arfESS. but most of 
aUit was due to the g reat commercial and mdus trial 
d^jj^g^aent which made her merch ant class rich and p owerful 
eno ugh to dem^d and secure a share i n gove rnT^ Tit ' — 

Ifa their admiration for the Enghsh~ government, many' pop- 
ular waters have fallen mto the error of confoundmg the 
Great Struggle for parhamentary supremacy with the strug- 
Imu^en- democracy Nothing could be more mis- 

tarian leading The “Glo rious Revolutio n” of 1689 was 
mmomhc f engmeeredUy the ii^er classes, and the 

bberty it preserved was th e liberty of noble s^ Miures, 
and mw^ants — not the political hhcrtv of.the , cQ7T;^ mnT^Pjplp^ 
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T he House of Commons was essentially imdem ocratic Only 
omT-m an in every ten had even the nominai n^t tfy vote It 
IS estimated that from 1760 to 18 32 nearly one-half of 
the members owed their seats to patrons, and the reformed 
repr esenta tive s of large tow ns were irequentlv chosen 
by a handful of ncli merchants In fact, the government was 
contr oIleg"bv the iippefdhss of socie ty, and by only a part of 
that No rep resentat ives sat for tJie nmaemu s manufactu rmg 
towns which had sprung mto importance durmg the last few 
decades, and rich manufacturers everywhere complamed that 
the country was'”b^g turned by the selfish administration of 
peat landoivners and commercial aristocrats 

Certam it is Uiat the Parhament of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuncs, while won derfully earnest and successf ul m 
en nehmg England’s landlord s and m de mohshmg every ob stacle 
to Bn bsh co mmerce, at the same time either willfully neglected 
or woefull y failed to do away with mtolerance m the Church and 
ini usticc m th e courts, or to defend the peat mwnty o f the 
people from the peed of landlords and Ae avarice of emplo yers 
Designed as it was lor the protection of selist class interests, 
the Enghsh government was nevertheless a step m the direction 
of democracy The idea of representative government as ex- 
pressed by Parhament and cabmet was as yet very narrow, but 
It was capable of bemg expanded without violent revolution, 
slowly but mevitably, so as to mclude the whole people 
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THE HANOVERIAN SO\T:rEIGNS OF GREAT BRITAIN (1714-1915) 


Gtotos I 
(1714-17*7) 


Gcokog n 
(1717-1760) 

trraemk, 
Pri&ce of ales 
d 1751 

GroRCE III 

(l76<pi83o] 


Sophia m Fccdenck William I, 
I King of Fnis^ 


Frederick the Greati 
King of Prussia 
(1740-1786) 


^1^13-1740) 


George IV 
(t8ao-x83o) 

WnuAU IV 
(iSjo-iSj;) 

Edvrard 

Duke of Kent* 
d r8*o 




VlCTOftU 

(1837-1901) 




Eowaro \*n 
(1901-1910) 

Victoria m Frederick m 
d 190X 1 (knnoa Emperor (1888) 



Geobqc V 
( 19 * 0 - ) 

Wniialn II. 

German Emp^r 
(x886- } 
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Original Sources (1908) , Fredenck York Powell, English History by Con- 
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The English Constitution m the Seventeenth Century F W Maitland, 
The Constitutional History of England (190S), Periods HI, I\^, special , 
studies of the Engbsh government in 1625 and m 1702 by an enunent 
authonty , D J Medley, A Student’s ilantiol of English Constitutional 
History, 5th ed (1913), topical treatment, encydopedic and dry, T P 
Taswdl-Langmead, English Constitutional History, 7th ed. rev by P A 
Ashuorth (r9rr), ch xm-xvi, narrative style and bnef, Henry Hallam, 
Constiliilional History of England from the Accession of Henry VII la 
the Death of George II, an old work, first pub in 1827, still useful, new ed , 

3 vols (1897) The best summary of the evoluUon of English parhamen- 
tary government m the middle ages is A B "White, The Making of the 
English Canstiliition, 440-148$ (190S), Part HI In support of the pre- 
t^ons of the Stuart kmgs, see J N Figgis, The Divine Right of Kings, 
2d ed (1914) , and m opposiUon to them, see G P Giroch, English 
Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century (1898) 

James I and Charles I S R Gardmer, The First Two Stuarts and the 
Puritan Rixoliition, 7th ed (1887), a bnef survey m the “ Epochs of Modem 
History Senes by the most prolific and most distinguished writer on the 
period, and, by the same author, the elaborate History of England from the 
Accession of James I to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 10 vols (1883-1884), 
History of the Greed Cml War, 1642-1640, 4 vols (1893), and Constitu- 
tional Documents eif the Puritan Revolution ^899), F C Montague, Polit- 
ical History of England, 1603-1660 (1907), an accurate and strictly pohtical 
nanative, Cambridge Modern History, Vol m, ch xvi, xvu, on Spam and 
Engird m the tune of James I Clarendon’s History of the Great Rebdlion, 
the classic work of a famous royalist of the seventeenth century, is strongly 
ptisan and sometimes untrustworthy the best edition is that of W D 
Macraj, 6 vob (1886) R G Usher, The Rise and Fall of the High Com- 
mission (1913), IS an account of one of the arbitrary royal courts Valu- 
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able biographies H D Traill, Strajfford (1SS9), W H Hutton, Loud 
(1805), L C Wide, Jphn Py/n (iota), C R Markham, Life of Lord 
} otrjax (i8;o) 

The Cromwellian RCgimc The standard treatise is that of S R Gar- 
diner, Th( History of the Comn oiij/catlh aid Protectorate, 4 vols (1903) 
Among numcnius biographies of Oh\er Cromncll, the foUoning are notc- 
ttortht C H ririh, Cron a e’l (1000), in “ Heroes of the Nations ” Senes , 
S R Gardiner, Cren.iet// (ihoo), and, b> the s.ame author, Cro/nar/f’s jP/oce 
iM (iSpy), John (\'i5counl) Morlcy, Ofirer CreHiiurf/ {1899), A F 


PollanI, Partors •» MoJrrr JJistorx (1007), eh nc-'c, Thomas Carlyle, 
CrommJI's Letters ai.d Sfien/ct, cd b> S C Lomas, 3 vols (1904) The 
Dtorv of John Lvcbn, s rosahst contemporarj, illords naturally a some- 
what different point of mcw the best edition is that of H B iVhe,atlcy, 
4 sols (1906) \ anous spccnl phists of the regime C H Firth, CroffJ- 

lerll's Arms, id ctl (tot a), Ldnard Jenks, The Constitutional Experi- 
ments of the Protectorate (i^oo) , Sir J R Seder , Grcmtfi of British Policy, 
Vol ir (1S03), Part lU, G L Beer, Cronuell's Policy in its Economic 
Aspects (looi), Sir AV L Clowes, Thr Pesal Ifavs a History, Vol H 
(1S9S) , G B Tatliam, Th, Puritans in Pmtvr, a Study of the Enslish 
Cliurcli from 1640 to t66o , AV A Sbow, 11 islorv of the Enihsfi Church, 

1640-1660, 2 vols (loool , Robert Dunlop, Ireland under the Commoii- 
vcalth, i rols (1013), Hrgclj a collcvtion of documents, C H Firth, The 
Last iVorr of the Protectorate, 2 rols (1900) 

The Restoration Ridiard Lodge, Tie Politual History of Biislaiid, 
1660-S/O2, a surr c> of the chief political facts, conserr ativc in tone , J N 
Piggis, ,E«g/iTA Historv Illuilratcd fron Original Sources, 1660-irtS (1902), 
n convenient companion rolunie to Lodge’s, Osmund Airy, Charles II 
(1901), mimical to the first of the restored Stuart kings Of contemporary 
accounts of the Restoration, the most cntertmnmg is Samuel Pepj's, Diary, 
corenng the jears 1630-1660 and rrntten b> .a bibulous pubUc official, 
rrhilc the most raluablc, though tainted ruth strong AAffiig parUsanship, 
IS Gilbert (Bishop) Bumcl, Htstorv of My Own Times, edited bj Osmund 
Airr', 2 vols (189--19W) See also H B AAffieatley, SamiifPepys and 
the IVorld he Lined In (iSSo) Special topics in the reign of Charles H 
AV E Srdner, JocKf/ Life m England, 1660-1669 (iZw), J H Ovmton, 
Life in the English Church, 1660-1714 (tSSs ) . John ToDoA, The Popish 
Plot (1003) , G B Hertz, English Piiblie Opinion after the Restoration (1902) , 

C B E Eeen, I he Earls History of the Tones 

James H and the “ Glorious Revolution » The bwt bnd aewunt is 
that of Arthur Hass.iU, The Restorahon and the Revolution (191^ The 
classic treatment is that of T B (Lord) Macaulaj, Dnrfoiy of Eng^id, 
1685-1703, a hleratj' masterpiece but marred by vigoroiw AATng s^paffii^, 
nerr cd l^j- C H Firth. 6 vols (1913-19H) Sir Jam^ Mfitetosh 
Review of the Causes of the Revolution 0/ 16SS (1S34). an old work but still 
prized fOT the large collection of documents m the appenduc, ^Aen/«r« 
0/ /allies II (1904), an anonymous and sympathetic account of the career 
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of the deposed king , H B Imng, ii/f of Lord Je^rcvs (iSqS), an apology 
for a much-assailed agent of James EC, Alice Shield and Andretr Lang, 
TU King mcr the ITo/cr (1Q07), and, by the same authors, Bemry Siuarl, 
Cardinal of York, and Itts Tunes (190S), popular treatments of subsequent 
Stuart pretenders to the Bntish throne A good account of the reign of 
Wilham HI is that of Sir J R Seeley, Growth of British Policy, Vol 11 
(1S93), Part V 

Great Bntain in the First Half of the Eighteenth Century General 
histones Cambridge Modern History, Vol \T (tpog), ch i-iu; L S 
Leadam, Political History of England, iyoz~iy6o (1900), conservative and 
matter-of-fact, AV E H Lecky, A History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century, new ed , 7 vols (1S02-1S99), especially Vol I, brilliantly Tvnttcn 
and verj- mfonnmg, and, by the same author, A History of Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Cei.tnry, 5 vols (1893), C G Robertson, England under the 
Hanoocnans (1911), ch 1, u, iv, Earl Stanhope (Lorf Mahon), History 
of England from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, rrrj-X/i'j, 
Sth ed , 7 vols (1858), particularly Vols 1 , H, tedious but still useful es- 
peaally for foreign affairs On the union of En^and and Scotland P H 
Brown, The Lcgislatire Union of England and Scotland (1014), W L 
Matthieson, Scotland and the Urtou, 1695-1747 (1905), Daniel Defoe, 
History of the Union between England and Scotland (1709) On the nse 
of the cabinet sj'stem Marj' T Blauvelt, The Development of Cabinet 
Government in England (1902), a clear brief outline; Eduard Jenks, Parlia- 
mentary England the Evolution of the Cabinet System (1905), and the 
general constitutional histones mentioned above The best account of 
5 ir Robert Walpole is the biography by John (ATscount) Morley (1S89) 



CHAPTER rX 

THE WOULD CONFLICT OF FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH COLONIES IN THE SEirENTEENTH 
CENTURY 

In the suctcenth centurj , ^^h^le Spam and Portugal were car\'- 
mg out \ast empires hejond the seas, the sovereigns of France 
and England, distracted by rehgious dissensions or absorbed m 
European politics, did little more than to send out a few pri- 
vateers and eicplorcrs But m the seventeenth century the 
England of the Stuarts and the France of tlie Bourbons found 
in colomcs a refuge for their discontented or venturesome sub- 
jects, a source of profit for their merchants, a field for the ex- 
ercise of rehgious zeal, or gratification for national pnde 
Everywhere were commerce and colonization growmg apace, 
and especial!}' were they begmnmg to play a large part m the 
national hfe of England and of France We have already noticed 
how the Dutdi, themselves the despoilers of Portugal* 
first half of the seventeenth centurj', were m turn attacked by 
the Enghsh m a senes of conimeraal wars = durmg the second 
half of the seventeenth century By 1688 the penod of active 
growth was past for tlie colonial empires of HoUand, Portugal, 
and Spam, but England and France, begmnmg to realize the 
possibilities for power in North America, in India, and on e 
Tuih seas, were just on the verge of a world conflict, wluch, after 
ragmg_intenmttently for more than a hundred years, was 0 
leave Great Bntain tlie “imstress of the seas 


«Th?DJtch wfrs' of i6s« 654. .66S-1667, and i 67 >-i 674 . Sec above 
PP S 9 » 243 > 278 
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Before plunging into the struggle itself, let us review the posi- 
Reiative nvals in 1688 • first, their claims and 

Posiaon of possesaons m the New World and in the Old , secondly, 
their comparative resources and pohaes 
It will be remembered that the voyage of John 
Cabot (1497) gave England a claim to the mainland of North 
America The Tudors (1485-1603), however, could not occupy 
so vast a temtory, nor were there any fences for the exclusion of 
ta Worth mtruders Consequently the actual English settle- 
Amtnce. ments m North America, made wholly under the 
Stuarts,* were confined to Newfoundland, to a few fur depots m 
the region of Hudson Bay, and to a strip of coastland from 
Maine to South Carolma, while the French not only had sent 
Verrazano (1524), who explored the coast of North America, 
and Cartier (iS 34 ""*S 3 d), who sailed up the St Lawrence, but 
by vntue of voyages of discovery and exploration, espeaally 
that of La Salle (1682), laid claim to the whole mterior of the 
Contment 


Of all the North American colonies, the most populous were 
those which later became the Umted States In the year 1688 
there were ten of these colomes The oldest one, Virginia, had 
been settled in 1607 by the London Company under a charter 
from Kmg James I Plymouth, founded in 1620 by the Pilgrims 
(Separatists or Independents driven from England by the en- 
forcement of rehgious conformity to the Anghcan Church) was 
presmtly to be merged with the neighboring Puritan colony 
of Massachusetts Near these first New England setriements 
had grown up the colomes of Rhode Island, Connechcut, and 
New Hampshne Marne was then a part of Massachusetts 
J|«t as New England was the Puntans’ refuge, so Maryland, 
^ted to Lord Baltimore in 1632. was a haven for the perse- 
rat^ Roman Cathohcs A large tract south of Virgima, Imown 
M Carolma, had been granted to eight nobles m 1663 , but 
poorly that its propnetors were willing to 
sell It to the kmg m 1729 for a mere £50,000 The capture of 


commeraal and colonial greatn^^b^ld fo'^dations of England’s 
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the Dutch colony of New Netherland * in 1664, and the settle- 
ment of Pennsylvania (1681) by William Penn and his fellow 
Quakers * at last filled up the gap between the North and the 
South. 

Nurnerous causes had contributed to the growth of the British 
colonies in America. Religious intolerance had driven Puritans 
to New England and Roman Catholics to Maryland ; the success 
of the Puritan Revolution had sent Cavaliers to Wrginia; thou- 
'i^ds of o.thers had come merely to acquire wealth or to escape 
starvati?^- America seemed a place wherein to mend 

broken fortunes. Upon the estates (plantations) of southern 
gentlemen negro slaves toiled without pay in the tobacco fields.^ 
New England was less fertile, but shrewd Yankees found wealth 
in fish, lumber, and trade. No wonder, then, that the coloniei 
grew in wealth and in population until in 1688 there were 
nearly three hundred thousand English subjects in the New 
World. 

The French settlers were far less numerous^ but more wide- 
s prSd T From their first posts in Acadia (1604) and Quebec 
(1608) they had pushed on up the St. Lawrence. Jesuit and 
other Roman Catholic missionaries had led the way from Mon- 
treal westward to Lake Superior and southward to the Ohio 
River. In 1682 the Sieur de La. Salle, after paddling down the 
Mississippi, laid claim to the whole basin of that mighty stream, 
and named the region Louisiana in honor of Louis XTV of France. 
Nominally, at least, this territory was claimed by the English, 
for in most of the colonial charters emanating from the English 
crown in the seventeenth century were clauses which granted 
lanHc “from sea to sea” — that is, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The heart of “New France” remained on the St. Law- 
rence, but, despite English claims, French forts were commenc- 
ing to mark the trails of French fur-traders down into the 
“Louisiana,” and it was clear that whenever the English colonists 

* Rechristcned New York, It included New Jersey also. 

» The Swedish colony on the Delaware was temporarily merged with Pennsyl- 
vania. 

* Subsequently, rice and cotton became important products of Southern agn- 

culture. - 

* Probably not more than 20,000 Frenchmen were residing m the New World 
in 1688. Bv 1750 their number had increased perhaps to 60,000. 
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should cross the Appalachian Mountains to the westward they 
would have to fight the French. 

French and English were ndghbors also m the West Indies 
Martinique and Guadeloupe acknowledged French sovereignty, 
In West while Jamaica, Barbados, and the Bahamas were 
Indies Enghsh' Tliese holdmgs m the West Indies were 
valuable not only for their sugar plantations, but for their con- 
venience as stations for trade with Mexico and South Amenca 
In Afnca the French had made settlements m Madagascar, 
at Gorfe, and at the mouth of the Senegal River, and tlie Enghsh 
In Ainca established themselves m Gambia and on the Gold 

** Coast, but as yet the African posts were mere stations 
for trade m gold-dust,® ivory, wax, or slaves The real struggle 
for Afnca was not to come until tlie nineteenth and twentieth 
centimes 

Of far greater importance was Asiatic India, which, unhke 
America or even Afnca, offered a field favorable for commerce 
In India rather than for conquest or for colonization For it 
happened that the fertihty and extent of India — its 
area was half as large as that of Europe — were taxed to their 
uttermost to support a population of probably two hundred 
millions, and all, therefore, which Europeans desired was an 
opportunity to buy Indian products, such as cotton, indigo, 
spices, dyes, drugs, silk, preaous stones, and pecuhar manu- 
factures 

In the seventeenth century India was ruled by a dynasty of 
Mohammedan emperors called Moguls,® who had entered the 
peninsula as conquerors m the previous century and had estab- 
hshed a splendid court in the aty of Delhi on a branch of the 
Ganges The bulk of the people, however, maintained their 
anaent "Hindu” rehgion with their sodal ranks or “castes,” 
and preserved their distmctive speech and customs Ovra: a 

^ The foDomng West Indies were also English Nevis, Montserrat, Antigua, 
Honduras, St Lucui, Virgin Islands, and the Turls and Caicos Islands St Kitts 
was divided between England and France, and the western part of Haiti, already 
visited by French buccaneers, was definitely annexed to France in The 

Bermudas, lying outside the “ West Indies,” were already English 

* Gold corns are still often called *' guineas " in England, from the fact that a good 
deal of gold used to come from the Guinea coast of Afnca 

* So called because racially they were falsely supposed to be Mongols or Moguls, 
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country like India, broken up into many sections by physical 
features, climate, mdustnes, and language, the Mohammedan 
conquerors, — the “Great Mogul’' and his nceroys, called 
nawabs,* — found it impossible to estabhsh more than a loose 
sovereigntj-, manj' of the native pnnces or “rajas" still bemg 
allowed to rule with considerable mdependence, and the milhons 
of Hmdus feelmg httle love or loj'altj' for their emperor It 
was this fatal weakness of the Great Mogul which enabled the 
Emopean traders, who m the seventeenth century besought his 
faTOr and protection, to set themselves up m the eighteenth as 
his masters 

It will be remembered that after the vojnge of Vasco da Gama 
the Portuguese had monopolized the trade inth India and the 
East until they had been attacked by the Dutch toward the 
close of the sLVteenth centuiy This was the \er3" time when 
the Enghsh w ere makmg their first voj ages ® to the East and 
were takmg advantage of their own war with Phihp H to 
attack his Portuguese possessions The first Enghsh tradmg 
stations were opened at Masulioatam (1611) and at SuraJ.(i6i2) 
In the latter year and agam m 1615 Portuguese fleets were de- 
feated, and m 162a the Portuguese were dnven out of the 
important Persian aty of Ormuz By 168S the Enghsh had 
acquired three important pomts m India (r) ^^eutta m the 
delta of the Ganges had been occupied m 1686, but it was jet 
uncertain whether the Enghsh could hold it against the will of 
the Mogul emperor (2) AJLMadras, further south, Sir Francis 
Day hadbml tWtSt Geo rge (1640) (3) On the western coast, 

the tradmg staUon of S^t was now surpassed in value by 
Bombay , t he dowry of C atherme of Braganza, a^ortuguese 
pnnceS, who had married Kmg Ch arles n (1662) 
"^TKeTSritTrench Company for Eastern trade had been formed 
only four years * after the Enghsh East India Company, but tte 
first French factor}^ m India — at Surat — was not estab^ed 
until 166S and the French did not seriously compete with the 


1 Indies wns made between x«i 

and IS94, almost a ccnturj after the first Fortngu^>oj-a^ 

> Cistern to Frencb companies had been granted m 1604 m 161S The 
Cmpatnte da Inda vras formed m 164*. rcconstracted m 1664. 
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English and Dutch in India until the dose of the seventeenth 
century However, their post at Chandamagar (1672), in 
dangerous proionuty to Calcutta, and their thriving station 
at Pondicherry (1674), within a hundred miles of Madras, 
augured ill for the future harmony of French and English in 
India 

From the foregoing bnef re^'lew of the respective colonial 
possessions of Great Britain and France in the year 1688, it 
must now be dear that although France had entered 
colomal competition tardily, she had succeeded 
sources of remarkably well in becoming a formidable rival of the 
English The great struggle for supremacy was^to be 
deeded, nevertheless, not by prionty of settlemdat 
or vahdity of daun, but by the fightmg power of the contest- 
ants Strange as it may seem, France, a larger, more populous, 
and richer coimtrj^ than England, able then smgle-handed to 
keep the rest of Europe at bay, was to prove the weaker of the 
two m the struggle for world empire 
In the first place, England’s maritime power was mcreasmg 
more irresistibly than that of France Although Richeheu 
(1624-1642) had recognized the need for a French na^’y and had 
given a great impetus to ship-buildmg, France had become in- 
extncably entangled m European pohtics, and the aavy was half 
forgotten in the ambitious land wars of Loins XIV The Eng- 
lish, on the other hand, were predisposed to the sea by the very 
fact of their msulanty, and smee the days of the great Armada, 
their most patriotic boast had been of the deeds of maimers 
In the commerdal wars with Holland, the first great Enghsh 
admiral — Rjobert-JBiake — had won glorious victones 
Then, too, the Nai ugation Acts (1651, 1660), by exduding 
foreign ships from trade between Great Britain and the colonies, 
may have lessened the volume of trade, but they resulted 
m undoubted prosperity for Enghsh shippers Enghsh ship- 
builders, encouraged by boimties, learned to build stronger and 
more powerful vessels than those of other nations Whether 
captunng galleons on the “Spanish mam” or defeatmg Portu- 
guese fleets m the Far East, Enghsh pirates, slavers, and mer- 
chantmen were not to be encountered without fear or envy. 
English commerce and mdustry, sprmgmg up under the protec- 
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lion and encouragement of the Tudors, bad given birth, as we 
have seen, to a middle class powerful enough to secure speaal 
rigfits and pnvileges through Parliament 

The Frendi, on the other hand, labored under most serious 
comnerdal h^dicaps ^cal tolls and mtemal customs-duties 
S indered traffic , and the~medieval gdd system *bt»T~T^yarin^ m 
"f'rance its power to hamper mdustry with absurd regulations 
The long dyil and religious wars, which called workmen from 
thlOT~Fendies and endangered the property and hves of mer- 
chants, had resulted m reduang French commerce to a shadow 
before 1600 Under Henry IV prospenty revived, but the 
grow^of royal power made it impossible for the Huguenot 
merdiants m France to adueve pohtical power comparable with 
that winch the Puntans won m England Consequently the 
mercantile classes were quite unable to prevent Louis XlV from 
fuiiung his country by foreign war, — they could not vote them- 
selves privileges and bounties as m England, nor could they 
declare war on commeraal nvals True, Colbert (1662-1683), 
the great “mercantilist” mmister, did his best to encourage new 
industries, such as silk production, to make rules for the better 
conduct of old mdustnes, and to lay taxes on such imported 
goods as might compete with home products, but French mdus- 
try could not be made to thrive hire that of England It is 
often said that Colbert’s careful regulations did much barm by 
stifling the spint of free enterpnse, but far more destructive 
were the wars and taxes * of the Grand Monarch The only 
wonder is that France bore the dram of men and money so 
well 

The Enghsh. the n, ha d a more promism g navy and a more 
prosperous trade than the French, and were tEerefore able to 
gam control of the seas and to bear the expense of war 

In general colomal pohcy France seemed decidedly superior 
Louis XTV had taken over the whole of "New France” as a 
royal provmce, and the French could present a muted front 


1 111 order to obtain money for his court, diplomacy, and wm, Louis XIV not 
only increased taxes but debased the comage Particularly unfortunate, economi- 
caUy, was the revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685). as a of 
SO, 000 of the most industnous and thrifty citisens of Frrace fled to increase the 
industry of Bngland) HoUundi and Brandenbutg (Prussia) 
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against the divided and discordant English colonies Under 
Colbert the number of French colonists in America increased 
Compare- 3°° ^ twenty years Moreover the French, 

tiT6 Colonial both in India and m Amenca, were almost uniformly 
successful m gaming the fnendship and trust of the 
and Eng- natives, whereas, at least with most of the redmen, 
the English were constantly at war 
The English, however, had a great advan ta ge in the n umbe r 
^f_colpys.tSt The population of”Frmce, fiScTirrchecE” by wars, 
did not naturally overflow to Amenca, and the Huguenots, 
pmsecuted in the mother country', were not allowed to emigrate 
to New France, lest their presence might impede the missionarj- 
labors of the Jesmts among the ladians ^ England was more 
fortunate in that her Puntan, Quaker, and Cathohc «dles went 
to her colomes rather than to foreign lands The English colo- 
nists, less under the direct protection of the mother country, 
learned to defend themselves against the Indians, and were 
better able to help the mother country against their common 
foe, the French 

Taken aU in aU, the situation was favorable to Great Bntain 
As long as French monarchs wasted the resources of France in 
Europe, they could scarcely hope to cope with the superior navy, 
the thrivmg commerce, and the more populous colonies, of their 
ancient enemies 


PRELBnNARY ENCOtJNTERS, 16 S!P- 174 S 


Colomal and commercial nvahy^ could hardly bring France 
and Great Bntam to blows while the Stuart kin gs looked to 
^ar of tile ^uis Xn^ for fnendly aid in the erection of absolut- 
™ reinstatement of Catholiasm in F-ngianri 

, Revolution of 1689, which we have already dis- 
cussed - m its pohtical significance, was important in its bear- 
ing on foreign relations, for it placed on the Enghsh throne the 


Tim sta^ent is frequently made that the "patemahsm" or fatherly care 
with which Richelieu and Colbert made regulatrons for the colonies was responsible 
tor the P»uaty of colonists and the discouragement of colonial mdustrv This 
howmer, will be taken with considerable reservation when it is remembered that 
England attempted to prevent the growth of such mdustnes in her colomes as might 
compete with those at home. ^ 

* Sec above, pp 286 S 
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arch-enemy of France, William III, whose chief concern was the 
protection of his ancestral possessions — the Dutch Netherlands 
— agamst the encroachments of Loms XIV The support 
given by the latter to the pretensions of James U was a second 
cause of war In an earlier chapter * we have seen how interna- 
tional relations m 1689 led to the juncture of England and 
Holland with the League of Augsburg, which mcluded the 
emperor, tlie kings of Spam and Sweden, and the electors of 
Bavana, Saxony, and the Palatmate , and how the resultmg 
War of the League of Augsburg was waged m Europe from 1689 
to 1697 It was durmg that struggle, it will be remembered, 
that King Wilham finally defeated James II and the latter’s 
French and Insh alhes in the battle of the J^py^g, (1690) It 
was also durmg that struggle that tlie French navy, though 
successful agamst combmed Dutch and Enghsh squadrons off 
Beachy Head (i6go), was decisively beaten by the Enghsh m 
a three-day battle near La Hogu e (1692) 

The War of the League of Augsburg had its counterpart in 
the Amencan "Kmg Wilham’s War,” of which two aspects 
should be noted In the first place, the New Eng- ^ 
land colomsts aided m the capture (1690) of the wuLm’s 
French fortress of Port Royal m Acadia (Nova Scotia) 
and m an mconsequential attack on Quebec In the * ^ 
second place, we must notice the r 61 e of the Indians As early 
as 1670, Roger Wilhams, a famous New England preacher, had 
declared, “the French and Romish Jesuits, the firebrands of the 
world, for their godbelly sake, are kmdhng at our back m this 
country their lidhsh fires with all the natives of this coimtry ” 
The outbreak of Kmg Wilham’s War was a signal for the kmdlmg 
of fires more to be feared than those imagmed by the good divme , 
the bummg of Dover (N H ), Schenectady (N Y ), and Groton 
(Mass ) by the red allies of the French governor, Count Fron- 
tenac, earned the latter the lastmg hatred of the “Yankees ” 
The contest was mterrupted rather than settled by xreaty of 
the colorless treaty of Ryswick (1697), according to 
which Loms XIV promised not to question Wilham’s * 
right' to the Enghdi throne, and all colomal conquests, mdud- 
mg Port Royal, were restored 

1 See above, pp 447 S 
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Onl}- five years later Europe was plunged into the long Wat 
of the Spanish Succession (1702-1713) King William and the 
War of the Habsburg emperor with other European princes 
Spanish formed a Grand Alhance to prevent Louis’ grandson 
Succession pjjjjjp from inhentmg the Spanish crowns For if 
France and Spam were muted under the Bourbon family, their 
armies would overawe Europe, theur united colonial empires 
would surround and perhaps engulf the Bntish colonies, their 
combined navies might dnve the Bnbsh from the seas Further- 
more, the English were angered when Loms XIV, upon the death 
of James II (1701), openly recognized the Cathohc son of the 
enled royal Stuart as “James HE,” king of Great Biitam 
WTnle the duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene were 
winning great victories m Europe,^ the British colomsts in 
America were fightmg “Queen Anne’s War” against 
Anne’s War, the French Again the French sent Indians to destroy 
1702-1713 England villages, and again the Enghsh retahated 

bj* attacking Port Roj’al and Quebec After withstandmg two un- 
successful assaults, Port Roj’al fell in 1710 and left Acadia open 
to the British In the following j'ear a fleet of nme war vessels 
and sixty transports earned twelve thousand Bntishers to at- 
tack Quebec, while an army of 2300 moved on Montreal by way 
of Lake Champlam , but both expeditions failed of their object. 

On the high seas, as well as in Amenca and in Europe, the 
Bntish won fresh laurels It was during Queen Anne’s War 
that the British nav)”, sometimes with the valuable aid of the 
Dutch, played an important part m defeati ng the French fle et 
m^e. Mediterranean and dnvmg_F^rach pniiateers. from jlie 
sea, m beaegmg and capturing Gibraltar, in'sazmg a rich squad- 
ron of Spanish treasure ships neaF Cartagena, and in terro rizin g 
the French West indies 

The main prolusions of the treaty of Utrecht, which terminated 
this stage of the conflict, in so far as they affected the colonial 
Treaty of rituation,° were as follows (1) The French Bourbons 
Utrecht, were allowed to become the rei gning farmly m Spam, 
and though the proviso was mserted that the crowns 
of France and Spam diould never be united, nevertheless so long 
as Bourbons reigned in both countries, the colonies of Spain and 
^ See abme, pp 249 ff « For the European settlement, see above, pp 233 f 
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France might almost be regarded as one immense Bourbon em- 
pire (2) Great Bntam was confirmed m possession of Acadia,^ 
which was rechnstened N ova Scotia , and France abandoned 
her claims to Hudson B^ r New^ndla nd, and^ the , island^ of 
St Kitt s m the West Ind ies (3) Great Bntam secured from 
"Spam the cession of the island of Minorca a ncLthe-rocLv-strong- 
h old of Gibralta r — bulwarks of Mediterranean commerce 
"tJ) Of more immediate value to Great Bntam was the trade 
concession, called the Asiento, made by Spam (1713) Pnor 
to the Asiento, the Bntish had been forbidden to trade with the 
Spamsh possessions m Amenca, and the French had 
monopolized the sale of slaves to the Spanish colomes Asiento, 
The Asiento, however, allowed Great Bntam exclusive 
nght to supply Spamsh Amenca with negro slaves, at the rate 
of 4800 a year, for thirty years They were still forbidden to 
sell other commodities m the domams of the Spanish king, 
except that once a year one Bntish ship of five hundred tons 
burden might visit Porto Bello on the Isthmus of Panama for 
purposes of general trade For almost three decades after the 
peace of Utrecht, the smoldenng colonial jealousies 
were not allowed to break forth into the flame of open luds of 
war Durmg the mterval, however, Bntish ambitions f “j5739 
were conung more and more obviously mto conflict 
with the claims of Spam and France in Amenca, and with those 


of France m India 

In spite of her losses by the treaty of Utrecht, France still 
held the St Lawrence River, with Cape Breton Island defend- 
mg its mouth , her fishermen still had special pnvi- 
leges on the Newfoundland banks , her islands m the Aegressive- 
West Indies flounshed under greater freedom of trade 
than that enjoved by the Enghsh, and her pioneers 
Were occupying the vast valley of the Missis^pi Moreover, 
in preparmg for the next stage of the conflict, France sp aye 
astomshing energy Fort Louisburg was erected on Cape 
Breton Island to command the entrance to the Gu 0 ‘ , 

rence A long senes of fortifications was cons^c e o 
out and guarantee the French claims From Crown 01 

« A dispute later arose whether, as the Bntish churned, "Acadia- mcluded 
Cape Breton Island 
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Lake Qiamplain, the line was carried westward by Fort Niagara, 
Fort Detroit, Sadt Samte Mane, on to Lake Winnipeg and even 
beyond , other forts commanded the Wabash and Hhnois rivers, 
and followed the Mississippi down to the Gulf* Settlements 
were made at Mobile (1702) and at New Orleans (1718), and 
Bntish sailors were given to imderstand that the Mississippi was 
French property The governors of Bntish colomes had ample 
cause for alarm 

In India, likewise, the French were too enterprising to be 
good neighbors Under the leadership of a wonderfully able 
governor-general, Dupleix, who was appomted in 1741, 
^^sive- prospering and were extendmg their in- 

nessin fluence in the efiete empire of the Great Mogul. 

Dupleix exhibited a restless ambition, he began to 
interfere m native pohtics and to assume the pom- 
pous beanng, gorgeous apparel, and proud titles of a native 
prince He conceived the idea of augmenting his slender gar- 
risons of Europeans with “sepoys,” or carefully drilled natives, 
and fortified his capital, Pondidierry, as if for war 

To the dangerous nvalrj' between Bnbsh and French colo- 
msts and traders in Amenca and m India, during the thirty 
years which followed the treaty of Utrecht, was added 
nispntes the contmuous bickering which grew out of the Asiento 
sp^md concluded m 1713 between Great Britain and Spain 
Bri^ Spaniards complamed of Bntish smugglers and pro- 
tested with justice that the Bntish outrageously 
abused then speaal prii^ege by keeping the single stipulated 
vessd m the harbor of Porto Bdlo and refilling it at night from 
other diips On the other hand, Bntish merchants resented 
thek general exclusion from Spam^ markets and recited to wiU- 
mg listeners at home the tale of their grievances against the 
Spamrii authonties Of such tales the most notorious was that 
of a certain Captain Robert Jenkins, who with dramatic detail 
told how the bloody Spamards had attacked his good ship, 
plundered it, and m the fray cut off one of his ears, and to prove 
his story he is said to have produced a box containing what pur- 
ported to be the ear m question In the face of the popular 

'By the year 1750 there were over sixty French forts between Montreal and 
New Orleans 
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excitement aroused in England by this and similar inadents, Sir 
Robert Walpole, the peace-loving prune minister, was unable to 
restrain his fellow-countrymen from declaring war against Spam 
It was m 1739 that tie commercial and colomal warfare was 
thus resumed, — on this occasion mvolvmg at the outset only 
Spam and Great Bntam, — in a cunous struggle com- j],, „ 
monly referred to as the War of Jenkms’s Ear A ot jenWns'e 
British fleet captured Porto Bello, but failed to take 
Cartagena In North America the war was earned on fruit- 
lessly by James Oglethorpe, who had recently (1733) founded 
the English colony of “Georgia” ^ to the south of the Carolmas, 
m temtory claimed by the Spanish colony of Florida 
The War of Jenkms’s Ear proved but an mtroduction to the 
resumption of hostihties on a large scale between France and 
Great Bntam In a later cliapter® it is explained ^arofiho 
how m 1740 the War of the Austnan Succession broke 
out on the contment of Europe — a war stubbornly 
fought for eight years, and a war m which Great Bntam entered 
the hsts for Mana Theresa of Austna against France 
and Prussia and other states And the European con- 
flict was naturally reflected in “King George’s War” 1748 
(1744—1748) in Amenca, and in simultaneous hostihties in India 
lie only remarkable inadent of King George’s War was Uic 
capture of Lomsburg (1745) by Colonel Wilham Pepperell of 
New Hampshire with a force of Bntish colomsts, who were sorely 
disappom ted when, m 1748, the captured fortress was returned 
to France by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle The war in India 
was similarly mdecisive In 1746 a French squadron easily 
captured the Bntish post at Madras, other Bntish posts were 
attacked, and Dupleix defeated the nawab of the Cnmalic, who 
would have pumshed him for violating Indian peace and 
neutrahty 

The tables were turned by the amval of a Bntish fleet m 
1748, which laid siege to Dupleix m Pondicherry Treaty 
At this juncture, news arnved that Great Bntam and of ^ 
France had concluded the treaty of Aix-la-Chapellc 
(1748), whereby all conquests, mcludmg Madras and 

* So named m honor ot the then reigmng King George U {1737-1760) 

' See beloir, pp 354 it 
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Louisburg, were to be restored So far as Spam was concerned, 
Great Bntam m 1750 renounced the privileges of the Asiento 
m return for a money payment of £100,000 


THE TRIUMPH OF GREAT BRITAIN THE SEVEN YEARS’ 
WAR, 1756-1763 

Up to this pomt, the wars had been generally indecisive, 
although Great Britain had gamed Hudson Bay, Newfound- 
Qoesttona Nova Scoba by the peace of Utrecht (1713) 

stissae Bntish naval power, too, was undoubtedly m the 
ascendancy But two great questions were still un- 
answered Should France be allowed to make good her claim 
to the Mississippi valley and possibly to drive the British from 
their slender foothold on the coast of America? Should Du- 
plerx, wily diplomat as he was, be allowed to make India a French 
empire? To these major disputes was added a imnor quarrel 
over the boundary of Nova Scotia, which, it will be remembered, 
had been ceded to Great Britam m 1713 Such questions could 
be deaded only by the crushmg defeat of one nation, and that 
defeat France was to suffer in the years between 1754 and 1763 
World-Wide fourfold (i) Her European armies were 

Extent of defeated in Germany by Fredenck the Great, who 
Yo'ara*'^ was aided by Enghsh gold, m the Seven Years’ War 
(1756-1763) ^ (2) At the same time her naval power 
was almost annihilated by the Bntish, whose war vessels and 
pnvateers conquered most of the French West Indies and almost 
swept French commerce from the seas (3) In India, the machi- 
nations of Dupleix were foiled by the equally astute but more 
martial Chve (4) In Amenca, the “French and Indian War” 
(1754-1763) dispelled the dream of a New France across the 
Atlantic We shall first consider the wax in the New World 
The immediate cause of the French and Inchan War was a 
contest for the possession of the Ohio valley The English had 
already organized an Ohio Company (1749) for colonization of 
the valley, but they did not fully reahze the pressmg need of 
action until the French had begun the construction of a hne 
of forts in western Pennsylvama — Fort Presqu’ Isle (Erie), 
* Foi an account of the European aspects of this struggle, see below, pp 358 ft 
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Fort Le Boeuf (Waterlord), and Fort Venango (Franklin) 


The most important position — the junction of the Monon- 
gahela and Allegheny rivers — bemg still unoccupied, 
the Ohio Company, early m 1754, sent a small force Americm 
to seize and fortify it The French, however, were 
not to be so easily outwitted, they captured the Yeats’ Wm 
newly built fort ivith its handful of defenders, en- 
larged it, and christened it Fort Duguesn e m honor and Indian” 
of the governor of Canada Soon afterward a young *W4- 
Virgmian, George Washmgton by name, arnved on 
the scene with four hundred men, too late to reenforce the 
Enghsh fort-builders, and he also was defeated on 4 July, 1754 
Hope nas revived, however, in 1755 when the British General 
Braddock arnved wth a regular army and an ambitious plan to 
attack the French in tliree places — Crown Point (on Lake 
Champlain), Fort Niagara, and Fort Duquesne Against the 
last-named fort he himself led a mixed force of Bntish regulars 
and coloiual mihtia, and so mcautiously did he advance that 
presently he fell into an ambush From behind trees and rocks 
the Frenclimen and redskms peppered tlie surpnsed redcoate 
The "seasoned” veterans of European battlefields were defeated, 
and might have been annihilated but for the timely aid of a few 
"raw” colomal militiamen, who knew how to shoot straight 
from belund trees The expedition against Niagara also failed 
of its object but entailed no sudi disaster Faihng to take 
Crown Point, the Enghsh bmlt Forts Edward and Wilham 
on Lake George, while the French constructed the famous Fort 


Ticonderoga* , . 

The gloom which gathered about Bntish fortunes seemed to 
mcrease durmg the years 1756 and 1757 (Great Bntain s mos 
valuable ally, Fredenck the Great of Prussia, was 
defeated m Europe , an Enghsh squadron had been , 

sadly defeated in the Mediterranean, the French had caP^^“ 
the island of Minorca Jl and a British attack cm \ „ 

fortress of Lomsburgriiad failed Tc the Fren m , 


Hus same year, 17SS. «> ‘ * tUe thousand of them were 

French settlers m Nova Scotia , like so ca , jxorth Amenca The 
packed mto English vessels and shipped to vanous parts of North Amenca 

English feared their possible disloydtv 
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the year 1756 brought Montcahn and continued success The 
Marqms de Montcalm (1712-1759) had learned the art of war 
on European battlefields, but he readily adapted hims elf to new 
conditions, and proved to be an able commander of the French 
and Indian forces in the New World The Enghsh fort of 
Oswego on Lake Ontano, and Fort William Henry on Lake 
George, were captured, and aH the campaigns projected by the 
Enghsh were foiled 

In 1757, however, new vigor was infused into the war on the 
part of the British, largely by reason of the ent rance of William 
Prtt (the Elder) mto the cabmet Pitt was”""dSennine 3'~5 
•'arouse all Bntish subjects to fight for their country Stirred 
with martial enthusiasm, colonial volunteers now jomed with 
British regulars to provide a force of about 50,000 men for 
simultaneous attacks on four important French posts m America 
— Lomsburg, Ticonderoga, Niagara, and Duquesne The suc- 
cess of the attack on Louisburg (1758) was msured by the sup- 
port of a strong Bntish squadron. Fort Duquesne was taken 
and renamed Fort Pitt^ (1758), 'Ticonderoga repulsed one ex- 
pedition (1758) but surrendered on 26 July, 1759, one day after 
the capture of Fort Niagara by the British 

Not content with the capture of the menacmg French fron- 
tier forts, the British next aimed at the central strongholds of the 
French While one army marched up the Hudson 
valley to attack Montreal, General Wolfe, in com- 
mand of another army of 7000, and accompamed by a strong 
fleet, moved up the St Lawrence against Quebec An inordi- 
nate thirst for mihtary glory had been Wolfe’s heritage from his 
father, himself a general An ensign at fourteen, Wolfe had be- 
come an officer m active service while stiU in his teens, had com- 
manded a detachment m the attack on Lomsburg m 1758, and 
now at the age of thirty-three ■was charged "with the capture of 
Quebec, a natural stronghold, defended by the redoubtable 
Montcalm The task seemed impossible , weeks were wasted m 
futile efforts, sickness and apparent defeat weighed heavily on 
the young commander With the energy of despair he fastened 
at iMt upon a darmg idea Thirty-six hundred of his men were 
femed in the dead of mght to a point above the caty where his 
‘ ‘Whence the name of the modem aty of Pittshnnih. 
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soldiers nught scramble tlirough bushes and over rocks up a 
precipitous path to a high plain — the Plams of Abraham — 
commanding Uie toivn 

Wolfe’s presence on tlic heights was revealed at daybreak on 
13 September, 1759, and Montcalm hastened to repel the attack. 
For a time it seemed as if Wolfe’s force would be over- 
powered, but a well-directed volley and an impetuous victoiyat 
charge threw’ the French lines into disorder In the 
moment of v'lclory, General Wolfe, already tw'ice 
wounded, received a musket-ball in the breast His death was 
made happj by the new s of success, Iiut no such c\-ultation filled 
Uic heart of tlie morlallj wounded Montcalm, dying m the 
bitterness of defeat 

Q jipbe c surrendered a few' daj's later It was tlie bcginnmg 
of the end of the French colonial empire in America All hope 
was lost when, in October, 1759, a great armada, ready to em- 
bark against Dngkind, was destroyed in Qmberon Bay by Admiral 
Hawke In. J 760 Mgnlrcai-fcH and the British completed the 
conquest of New France, at the very time when tlie last vestiges 
of French pow’cr were disappeanng m India 

In his extremity, Louis XV of France secured tlie aid of lus 
Bourbon kinsman, the king of Spam, against England, 
but Spain was a worthless ally, and in 1762 British toterron- 
squadrons captured Cuba and the Philippine Isknds 
as well as Uic Frcncli possessions in the West Indies 

Let us now turn back and see how tlie loss of New France 
was paralleled by Frendi defeat m the contest for tlie 
vastly more populous and opulent empire of India 
The Mogul Empire, to whidi reference has already ^ 
been made, had been rapidly fallmg to pieces tlirough- 
out the first half of Uic eighteenth century The rulers 
ornawabs (nabobs) of Uic Deccan, of Bengal, and of Oudh had 
become semi-independent princes In a time conspiracy 
and intrigue were common avenues to power, Frrac gover- 
nor, Duplcix, had conceived Uic idea of making himse t ^ntoed 

the political leader of India, and in pursuit of his go , 
as we have seen, be had affected Onentalmagmficcncc 

and grandiloquent tides, had formed amanccs mfh ^If the 
neighbotmg naUve magnates, had forbfied Pondicherry, and 
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begun the enrollinentand organization of hissepoyarmy. In 1750 
he succeeded in overthrowing the nawab of the Carnatic^ and in 
estabhshmg a pretender -whom he could dominate more easily 

The hopes of the mtpenenced and crafty Dupleix were frus- 
trated, however, by a young man of twenty-seven — Robert 
Robert Chve At the age of eighteen, Chve had entered the 
C“re employ of the Enghsh East India Company as a derk 
at Madras His restless and discontented spirit found relief, at 
tunes, in ommvorous reading, at other tunes he grew despond- 
ent More than once he planned to take his own life During 
the War of the Austrian Succession, he had resigned his dial 
post and entered the army The hazards of mihtary life were 
more to his hkmg, and he soon gave abundant eddence of abihty' 
After the peace of 1748 he had returned to aidl life, but in 1751 
he came fonvard with a bold scheme for attacking Arcot, the 
capital of the Carnatic, and overthrowmg the upstart nawab 
who was supported bj' Dupleix. Clive could muster only some 
two hundred Europeans and three hundred sepoj’s, but this 
slender force, infused with the daring and irresistible determina- 
tion of the young leader, sufficed to seize and hold the citadel of 
Arcot agamst thousands of assailants With the aid of native 
and British reenforcements, the hero of Arcot further defeated 
Frendi pretender, and, m 1754, the French had to ac- 

Mute knowledge their fadure in the Carnatic and with- 
draw support from their vanquished proteg6 Du- 
pleix was recalled to France m disgrace; and the 
British were left to enjoy the favor of the nawab who owed his 
throne to Chve 

Chve’s next work was in Bengal In 1756 the young nawab 
of Bengal, Suraj-ud-Dowlah by name, seized the Enghsh fort 
at Calcutta and locked 146 Englishmen overnight in a stiffing 
pnson — the “Black Hole” of Calchtta — from which only 
twenty-three emerged ahve the next morning Chve, hastemng 
from Madras, chastised Suraj for this atroaty, and forced hiTn 
to give up Calcnitta And smce by this time Great Britain and 
France were openly at war, Clive did not hesitate to capture the 
near-by French post of Chandamagar His next move was to 

‘The province m India vrhidi includes Madras and Pondicheny and has its 
capital at AicoL 
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give active aid to a certain Mir Jaiir, a pretender to the throne 
of the unfnendly Suraj-ud-DowIah The French naturally 
took sides ivith Suraj against Chve In 1757 CUve drew up 
xioo Europeans, 2100 sepoys, and nine cannon in a 
grove of mango trees at Plassey, a few miles south of 
the aty of Murshidabad, and there attacked Suraj, who, with 
an army of 68,000 native troops and with French artillerymen 
to work his fifty-three cannon, anticipated an easy victory 
The outcome was a bnUiant victory for Chve, as overwhehnmg 
as it was unexpected The British candidate forthwith became 
nawab of Bengal and as token of his indebtedness he British 
paid over £1,500,000 to tlie Enghsh East India Com- Soccsssin 
pany, and made Chve a rich man The British were 
henceforth doinmant m Bengal The capture of Masuhpatam 
in 1758, the defeat of tlie French at Wandewadi, between Madras 
and Pondicherry, and the successful siege of Pondicheny m 
finally cstabhshcd the British as roasters of all the coveted 


eastern coast of India 

The fall of Quebec (1759) nnd of Pondicherry (1761) prac- 
tically decided the issue of the colomal struggle, but the war 
dragged on until, m 1763 , France, Spam, and Great i^eatyof } 
Britain concluded the peace of Pans Of her Amen- ^ 

can possessions France retamed only two insignificant 
islands on the Newfoundland coast, ^ a few islands m the West 
Indies,* and a foothold in Guiana m Soutli Aroenca Great 
Bntam received from France die__\£h9lc_of_the_St Lawrence 
valley and a ll tlie terntory east of the Mississipiii ^ver, together 
with the island of Grenada 'ih the West Ifiaies; and from Spam, 
Great Bntam secured Florida Beyond the surrender of tte 
^arsely settled temtory of Florida, Spam suffered no loss, tor 
Cuba and tlie Phihppmes were restored to her, and Frmce gave 
her western Louis iana, tliat is, the western half of the ^ssisappi 
valley The Frendi were allowed to return to their old posts m 
India, but'were not to maintam troops m Bengal or to b^d any 
fort other words, the French returned to India as traders but 
not as emphe bmlders ® 

p... aggiS-gags* 

WM returned while the mouth of the Senegal River was retain y 
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Let us attempt to summanze the chief results of the war 
lu the first place, Great Entain preser\'ed half of what was later 
Significsnce constitute the Umted States, and gained Canada 
of^ and an ascendanc}' m India — empires wider, richer^ 
Year? War more diverse than those of a Caisar or an Alev- 
te Great ander Henceforth GrcaJ^Bjrdain was indispu tably 
Bn^and preemment colonizing countn- — a nation upon 
whose“'Hoinains'the sun never set It meant that 
the Enghsh language W'as to spread as no other language, until 
to-day one hundred and sixty millions of people use the tongue 
which m the fifteenth ccnturj’’ was spoken by hardly five milhons 

Secondly, even more important tlian this vast land empire 
was the dommion of Ae sea which Great Britam acquired, for 
from "TKe “series of wars justlionsidered, and especially from the 
last, dates the maritime supremac y; of En gland Smce then her 
commerce, protected and adverbsed by the most pow’erful navy 
m the world, has mounted by leaps and bounds, so that now 
half the vessels which sad the seas bear at their masthead the 
Union Jack From her dominions beyond the oceans and from 
her ships upon the seas Great Britain drew power and presbge , 
British merchants acquired opulence with resulting social and 
pohhcal importance to themselves and to their countrj'', and 
British manufactures received that stimulabon which prepared 
the way for the Ihdustnal Revolubon of the late eighteenth and 
early mneteenth centunes 

“Ihirdly, the gams of Great Britain were at least the tem- 
porarj ruin of her rival Not without reluctance did France 
abandon her colonial ambirions, but nearly a century was to 
elapse after the treatj'' of Pans before the French should seriously 
reenter the race for the upbuildmg of world empire Nor was 
France- without -a desire for revenge, w hich was subsequently 
tnade manifest jn h er aU iance with Bntam’s rebellious Amencan 
^omegjn_ij78_ ~But French naval power had suliere'd~aT)Iow 
from which it was difficult to recover,^ and much of her com- 
merce was irretrievably lost If toward the dose of the eight- 


to ^ French made heroic and eiqienstve efforts 

wktrV 1 navy And as we shall presentlj’^ sec in studjnng the genera! war 
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eenth century bankruptcy was to threaten the Bourbon court 
and govenunent at Versailles, and if at the opening of the next 
century, Bntish sea-power u as to undermine Napoleon’s empure, 
it was m no shght degree the result in either case of the Seven 
Years’ disaster 

_India and Amenca were lost to France Her trade m India 
soon dwindled into insigniScancebelore the powerful and wealtliy 
British East India Company "French India’’ to-day consist:* 
of Pondicherry, Karikal, Y^anaon, Mahe, and Chandamagar — 
196 square miles m all, — while the Indian Empire of Bntain 
spreads over an area of 1,800,000 square nules French empire 
m Amenca is now represented only by tw o puny islands off the 
coast of Newfoundland, two small islands in the West Indies, 
and an mumportant tract of tropical Guiana, but histone traces 
of its former greatness and promise have survived ahke m 
Canada and m Lomsiana In Canada the French population 
has stubbornly held itself aloof from the Bnti'’' m language 
and m rehgion, and even to-day two of the seven milhons of 
Canadians are Frenchmen, quite as mtent on the preservation of 
their anaent nationality as upon their allegiance to the Bntidi 
rule In the United States the Frencli element is less m evi- 
dence, nevertheless m Neiv Orleans sidewalks are called “ban- 
quettes,” and embankments, “levees”, and still the names of 
St Louis, Des Momes, Detroit, and Lake Champlam perpetuate 
the memory of a lost empire 
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A Short History of the British in India (1902) ; and G. B. Malleson, His- 
tory of the French in India, 1674-1761, 2d ed. reissued (1909). See also 
the English biography of Dupleix by G. B. Malleson (1895) and the French 
lives by TibuUe Hamont (i88i) and Eugene Guenin (1908). An excellent 
brief biography of Clive is that of G. B. Malleson (1895). Robert Orme 
(1728-1801), History of the Military Transactions of the British Nation in 
Indostan from 174s [to r76il, 2 vols. in 3, is an almost contemporaneous 
account by an agent of English East India Company who had access 
to the company’s records, and Beckles Willson, Ledger and Sword, 2 vols. 
(1903), deals with the economic and political policies of the English East 
India Company. For history of the natives during the period, see Sir 
H. M. Elliot, Eistory of India, as told by its awn Historian: the Muham- 
madan Period, 8 vols. (t867-i877) ; and J. G. Duff, History of the Mahrattas, 
new ed., 3 vols. (1913). 

William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Of the character of the Elder Pitt, 
such an important factor in the British triumph over France, m^y differ- 
ent estimates have been made by historians. The two great biographies 
of the English statesman ate those of Basil Williams, 2 vols. (1913), veiy 
favorable to Pitt, and Albert von Ruville, Eng. trans., 3 vols. (1907)1 hostile 
to Pitt. See also Lord Rosebery, Lord Chatham, His Early Life and Con- 
nections (rgio) ; D. A. Winstanley, Lord Chatham and the Whig OpposUion 
(ipra) ; and the famous essay on Pitt by Lord Macaulay. 



CHAPTER X 


THE REVOLUTION WITHIN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

THE BRITISH COLONIAL SYSTEM IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 

The contest for world -emp jrejf rom wlu ch -vyeLhave^en Great 
Bntaon ^er^ Anctonous, was doselj' followed by a less suc- 
cessful struggle to preserve that empire from disrupting forces 
We may properly leave to Amencan historj' the details of the 
process bj’ which, as the colomes became more acutel}' conscious 
of the inherent conflict between their economic interests an^^e 
colonial and commeraal pohcy of Great BntajS7‘HlS5’'"^w at 
the same time into a self-confident and defiant mdependence 
Nevertheless, as an epochal event in the historj' of British un- 
penahsm, the Amencan War of Independence desen'cs a promi- 
nent place m European history 

The germs of disease were imbedded m the veiy policy to 
which, many statesmen of the eighteenth century ascnbed Eng- 
„ land’s great career, — the mercantilist theones, whose 

tflismand acquamtance we macJe m an earher chapter/ The 
mercantihst statesman, anidous to build up the power, 
and therefore the wealth, of his country, logicallj' con- 
ceived three mam ideas about colomes • (i) they should furnish 
, the mother country with commochties which could not be pro- 
, duced at home , (2) they diould not mjure the mother country 
.. by competmg with her mdustries or b}'' enrichmg her (xnnmerdal 
’ nvals , and (3) they should hdp hear the burdens of the govern- 
ment, army, and navy Each one of these ideas was reflected 
' m the actual pohcy which the Bntidi government in the eight- 
, eenth century adopted and enforced in respect of the American 
colomes 

^ See obove, pp 6^ ff , and likeense pp S 3 p I 
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(1) Vanous expedients were employed to encourage the pro 
duction of particular colonial commodities which the Bntish 
Parhament thought desirable The commodity might Rjguiaaon 
be exempted from customs duties, or Parhament ot Colonial 
might forbid the importation mto Great Bntam of 

similar products from foreign countnes, or might even bestow 
outright upon the colomal producer “bounties,” or sums of 
money, as an mcentive to persevere m the mdustrj' 

Thus the cultivation of mdigo m Carolma, of coffee m 
Jamaica, of tobacco in Virgma, was encouraged, so that the 
Bntish would not have to buy these desirable commodities from 
Spain Similarly, bounties were given for tar, pitch, hemp, masts, 
and spars imported from Amenca rather tlian from Sweden 

(2) The chief concern of the mercantihst was the frammg of 
sudi governmental regulations of trade as would deter colomal 
commerce or mdustry from takmg a turn whicli con- Rgstiictioiis 
ceivabl^nught 1 ^'en the prosperity of the Bntish 
Jraffipfactufers or shippers, on whom Parhament de- 
pended for taxes Of the colomal industnes which were dis- 


courag^ for this reason, two or three are particularly note- 
worthy Thus the hat manufacturers m Amenca, though they 
could make hats cheaply, because of tlie plentiful supply of fur 
m the New World, were forbidden to manufacture any for export, 
lest they should rum the hatters of London The weaving of 
doth was likewise discouraged by a law of 1699 which prohibited 
the eiqiort of woolen fabnes from one colony to another Agam, 
It was thought necessary to protect Bntish iron-masters by 
forbidding (1750) the colomsts to manufacture wrought iron or 
Its fimdied products Such restnctions on manufacture were 
imposed, not so much for fear of actual competition in me Eng- 
lish market, as to keep the colonial markets for Enghm manu- 
facturers They caused a good deal of rancor, but they were 
too ill enforced to bear heavily upon the colomes 
More irksome were the restnctions on commerce as la 
back as 1651" when Dutch traders were brmgmg “ 

East and sugar from the West to sell m Lon on a ^ 

profit, Parhament had passed the the 

which had been successful m its general design Y 


I See above, pp *77 £ • 3°4 f 
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Dutch cariying trade and to stimulate Bntidi ship-building 
In the eighteenth century a similar pohcy was apphed to the 
Restrictions colomes For it was claimed that the New England 
on Colonial traders who sold their fish and lumber for sugar, 
molasses, and rum m the French West Indies were 
ennchmg French planters rather than Enghsh Consequently, 
a heavy tanff was laid on French sugar-products Moreover, 
inasmuch as it was deemed most essential for a naval power to 
have many and skilled ship-builders, the Navigation Acts* were 
so developed and expanded as to include the foUoiving prescnp- 
tions (i) In general all import and export trade must be con- 
ducted m ships bmlt m England, m Ireland, or m the colonies, 
manned and commanded by Bntish subjects Thus, if a French 
or Dutch merchantman appeared m Massachusetts Bay, offer- 
mg to sell at a great bargam his cargo of spices or silks, the shrewd 
merchants of Boston were legaUy bound not to buy of him 
(2) Certam “enumerated” articdes, such as sugar, tobacco, 
cotton, mdigo, and, later, nee and furs, could be exported only 
to England A Virgmia planter, ■u’lshmg to send tobacco to a 
French snufi-maker, would have to ship it to London m an Eng- 
hsh ship, pay duties on it tliere, and then have it reshipped to 
Havre (3) All goods imported mto the American colomes from 
Europe must come by way of England and must pay dubes 
there Sdks imght be more expensive after they had paid cus- 
toms duties m London and had followed a roundabout route to 
Virgmia, but the proud colomal dame was supposed to pay 
dearly and to rejoice that English ships and Enghsh sailors were 
employed m transportmg her finery 
It would seem as if such restrictive measures would not have 
ResBona tolerated in the colonies, even when imposed by 

for Early fhe mother country There were, however, several 
Toleration good reasons why the trade restrictions were long 
ofRestrie- tolerated 

todnst^ ^ for many years they had been veiy 

and Trade poorly enforced During his long mmistry, from 1721 
to 1742, Sir Robert Walpole had winked at infrac- 
tions of the law and had allowed the colomes to develop as best 

-KA ^’I'^sequent to the Act of 1651, important Navigatioa Arts were passed m 1660, 
1663, 1672, and 1696 
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they might under his policy of ^“ salut ary neglect” Then, 
during the colomal wars, it had been inexpedient leniency 
and impossible to msist upon the Navigation Acts, otEniorco 
and smugghng had become so common that respect- 
able merdiants made no effort to conceal their traffic m goods 
which had been imported contrary to provisions of tlie law 

Moreover, colqmes would gladly endure a good deal of 
ecSiionuc hardship m order to have the help of the mother coun- 
try against the French So long as Count de Fron- fem of iho 
tSiac and his successors were sending their Indians 
southward and eastward to bum New England villages, it 
was very comforting to think that the mother country would 
send armies of redcoats to conquer the savages and defeat the 
French 

But even had there been every motive for armed resistance 
to Great Bntam, the American colomes could hardly have at- 
tempted it until after the conclusion of the Frencli 
and Indian War Until the second half of tlic eight- 
centh century the British colomes were both weak and 
divided They had no navy and very few' fortifi- coionien 
cations to defend their coastlme They had no army 
except raw and unrehable militia Even in 175° tlicir inhabit- 
ants numbered but a paltiy 1,300,000 as compared with a popu- 
lation m Great Bntam of more than 10,000,000 , and in wealth 
and resources they could not dream of nvahng the mother 


country 

The lack of imion among the colonics sprang from funda- 
mental mdustnal, social, and religious differences The south- 
ern proinnees — Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia were 
agncultural, and their products were plantation-grown nee, 
indigo, and tobacco New York and Pcnnsjlvania produced 
com and timber In New England, although there were many 
small farmers, tlie groivmg mterest was m trade and nianumc- 
ture The soaal distmctions w'ere equally marked llic 
northern colonists w'ere middle-class traders and sma .vrmers. 
With democratic towm governments, and wnffi 
in education In the Soutli, gentlemen of good old 
families hved hke feudal lords among their slaves and 
manners quite as assiduously as morals Of forms o le 
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tian religion, the Atlantic coast presented a bizarre mixture Li 
the mam, New England was empTiatically Calvunstic and 
sternly Puntamcal , Virginia, proudly Episcopahaa (Anghcan) , 
and Maryland, partly Roman Cathohc Plam-spoken Quakers 
m Pennsylvama, Presb3rtenans and Baptists m New Jersey, and 
German Lutherans m Carolma added to the confusion 
Between colomes so radically different m rehgion, manners, 
and mdustnes, there could be at the outset httle harmony or 
cooperation It would be hard to arouse them to concerted 
action, and even harder to conduct a war Finanaal coopera- 
tion was rmpeded by the fact that the paper money issued by 
any one colony was not worth much m the others hlditary 
cooperation was difficult because while each colony might call 
on its farmers temporarily to jom the mihtia m order to repel an 
Indian raid, the militia-men were always anxious to get back to 
their crops and would obey a strange commander with ill grace 
With the conclusion of the French and Indian War, however, 
conditions were matenally changed (i) The fear of the French 
was no longer present to bind the colonies to the 
mother country (2) Durmg the wars the colonies 
had grown not only more populous (they numbered 
about 2,000,000 inhabitants m 1763) and more 
wealthy, but also more self-confident Recruits from 
the northern colomes had captured Lomsburg in 1745 and had 
helped to conquer Canada m the last French war Virgima 
volunteers had seen how helpless were General Braddock’s red- 
coats m forest-warfare Expenences like these gave the pro- 
vmaal riflemen pnde and confidence Important also was gi^ 
Albany Congre ssjj f 17 U. m which delegates from seven colomes 
came together and discussed Benjamm Frankhn’s scheme for 
federatmg the thirteen colomes Althouph the plan was not 
adopted, it set men to thinkmg about the advantages of con- 
federation and so prepared the way for subsequent muon 
Not only w:ere the colonists m a more independent frame-of 
irand, but the Bntish government became more oppressive 
Durmg two reigns — those of Grorge I and George II — mm- 
isters had been the power benmd the throne, but in 1760 
George m bad come to the throne as an inexpenenced and 
poorly educated youth of twenty-two, full oi ambition to be 


Altered 
Situabon 
in bie 
TUrteen 
Colonies 
after 1763 
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the power behind the ministers. Not without justice have 
historians accused George HI of prejudice, stubbornness, and 
stupidity. Nevertheless, he had many friends. 

The fact that he, the first really English king 
since the Revolution of 1688, should manifest a Attitude 
great personal interest and industry in affairs of 
state, endeared him to many who already respected toward the 
his irreproachable private morality and admired his 
flawless and unfailing courtesy. Under the inspha- cession of 
tion of Lord Bute,^ the “king’s friends’’ became a 
political part}-, avowedly intent on breaking the 
power of ^e great Whig noblemen who had so long dominated 
corrupt Parliaments and unscrupulous ministries. 

George HI attempted at the outset to gain control of Parlia- 
ment by wholesale bribery of its members, but, since even this 
questionable expedient did not give him a majority, he tried 
dividing the forces of his tVhig opponents. This was somewhat 
less difficult smce Pitt, the most prominent WTiig, the eloquent 
Chauvinist 2 minister, “friend of the colonies,” and idol of the 
cities, had lost control of the ministry. England, too, felt the 
burdensome expense of war, and the public debt bad 
mounted to what was then the enormous sum^ of 
£t4o,ooo,ooo. George IH, therefore, chose for prime Minister, 
minister (1763-1765) George GrenviUe, a representa- 
tive of a faction of Whig aristocrats, who, alarmed oi the 
by the growth of the public debt, and jealous of Pitt s 
power, were quite willing to favor the king’s colonial George in 
policies. Great Britain, they argued, had undergone a 
costly war to defend the colonists on the Atlantic coast from 
French agpessiqn. The colonies were obviously too weak and 
too diwded to garrison and police the great Missisrippi and St. 
Lawrence valleys; and yet, in order to prevent renewed danger 
from French, Spaniards, or Indians, at least ten thousand regu- 


j The carl of Bute (1713-1792) became prime iMister m 176s. 
tions of Pitt, who had been the real head of the cabmet, and the duke of 
who had been the nominal premier. Bute in turn was succeeded by George 


Grenville (1712-1770). 

* Chauvin, a soldier in Napoleon’s 
great general that his name has since 
patriotism and fondness for war. 


army, was so enthusiastic for the glory of the 
been used as an adjective denoting excesave 
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lar soldiers would be needed at an annual esgiense of £300,000 
WhaJ^cordd bejnore .natural than that the colonists, to \^ose 
bene fit th ^war had redounded, and to, whose safety the army 
would add, should pay at least a part of_ the expense ? This 
id&, put forward by certain Whig statesmen, that the colonists 
should bear part of the finanaal burden of imperial defense, 
was eagerly seized upon by George III and utihzed as the 
cornerstone of his colomal pohcy To such a pohcy the Tones, 
as ardent upholders of the monarchy, lent their support 

Grenville, the new mimster, accordmgly proposed that the 
colomsts should pay about £150,000 a year, — roughly a half 
The Sugar of the estimated total amount, — and for raismg the 
Act, 1764 money, he championed two special finance acts m the 
British Parhament The first was the Sugar Act of 1 764 Gren- 
ville recogmzed that a very high tanff on the importation of for- 
eign sugar-products into the colomes mvited smugghng on a large 
scale, was therefore generally evaded, and yielded httle revenue 
to the government As a matter of fact, m the previous year, 
Massachusetts merchants had smuggled 15,000 hogsheads of 
molasses ^ from the French West Indies Now, m accordance 
with the new enactment, the duty was actually halved, but a 
serious attempt was made to collect what remained For the 
purpose of the efficient collection of the sugar tax, the Naviga- 
tion Acts were revived and enforced , Bntish naval officers were 
ordered to put a peremptory stop to smugghng, and magis- 
trates were empowered to issue “wnts of assistance” enabling 
customs collectors to search pnvate houses for smuggled goods 
The Sugar Act was expected to yield one-third of the amount 
demanded by the Bntish ministry 

The other two-thirds of the £150,000 was to be raised under 
the Stamp Act of 1 765 Bills of ladmg, official documents, deeds, 
Tho stamp wills, mortgages, notes, newspapers, and pamphlets 
Act, 176s jq i,e ^yxitten or pnnted only on qieaal stamped 

paper, on which the tax had been paid Playmg cards paid a 
stamp tax of a shilling , dice paid ten shillings , and on a college 
diploma the tax amounted to £2 The Stamp Act bore heavily 
on just the most dangerous classes of the population — news- 

^ Large quantities of molasses were used in New England for the manufacture of 
rum 
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paper-publishers, pamphleteers, lawyers, bankers, and mer- 
chants Naturally the newspapers protested and the lawyers 
argued that the Stamp Act was unconstitutional, that opposiaon 
Tarhament had no right to leiy ta\es on the colonies fa fas 
The very battle-cry, “Tax ation without Reorese nta- 
ition IS Tyrann y,” was the phrase of a Boston lawyer, James Otis 
* At” once the claim was made that tlie colonists were true 
Bntish subjects and that taxation without representation was a 
flagrant violation of the “immemonal nghts of Enghshmen '' 


Now the colomsts had come to beheve that their only true rep- 
resentatives were those for whom they voted personally, the 
members of the provmaal assembhes Each colony had its 
representative assembly , and these assembhes, like the parent 
Tarhament m Great Bntam, had become very important by 
acquiring the function of votmg taxes The colomsts, therefore, 
claimed that taxes could be voted only by their own assembhes, 
while the Bntish government rcphed, with some pertmency, 
that Tarhament, although elected by a very small mmonty of 
the population, was considered to be generally representative of 
all Bnfash subjects 

Many colonists, less learned than the lawyers, were unac- 
quainted witli the subtleties of the argument, but they were 
quite wilhng to be persuaded that m refusmg to pay stamp 
Bntish taxes they were contendmg for a great pnn- 
aple of hberty and self-government Opposition to 
the stamp tax spread like wildfire and culminated m a congress 
at New York in October, 1765, compnsmg delegates from nine 
colonies The “Stamp Act Congress,!’ for so.it was„called, 
issued a declar ati on of nghts — tir e nghts of tnal by jug 
of self-taxation'-^ and loimally protest^agamsfTSeb^^it^ 
•'“HrEainmil migKrhave"disregaraed the declaration of the 
Congress, but not the tidmgs of popular exatoent, of mob 
violence, of stamp-collectors burned m effigy ore- 
over, colonial boycotts agamst BnUsh goods — non- 
importation agreements ’’-were effective m ireatmg 

sentiment m England m favor of conahabon Takmg 

advantage of Grenville’s resignabon, a new mimstry under the 

1 The nght of tnal by jury had been violated by Bntish ofScials m punishing 
smugglers 
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marquess of Rockingham,^ a liberal '^'hig procured the repeal 
of the obnoxious Stamp Act in March 1766 ti^Tiile the partic- 
ular tax rras abandoned, a Declaratory Act was issued, aflSm-_ 
ing the constitutional right of Parfiament to bind the colonies 
jin all cases. 

That nght was asserted again in 1767 by a bnihant but reck- 
less chancellpr..o f..the exch equer. Cha rl^ Tow ndiend. who, with- 
out the consent 6 rilie~o 3 ier ministers putjhrpugh 
Towiishend Parlianient„the sen es o f acts whi ch bear his nam e 
Acts, 1767 jjjg mtenbon was to raise a r^ular colomal revenue 
for the support of colonial governors, judges, and other officers 
as well as for the defense of the colonies For these purposes, 
unport duties were laid on glass, lead, painters’ colors, paper, 
and tea, the duties were to be coDected by Enghsh com- 
missioners resident in the American ports; and infractions 
of the law in Amenca were to be tned m courts without 
juries 

The Townshend Acts brought forth immediate and indignant 
protests Colonial merchants renewed and extended thear non- 
.■Tte importation agreements Within a year the imports 
Boston from Great Britain fell off by more than £700,000. 
Msssscre ^ toms officers were unable or afraid to collect the 

duties strictly, and it is said that m three j'ears the total revenue 
from them amounted only to £16.000 Troops were dispatched 
to o\'erawe Boston, but the angiy Bostonians hooted and hissed 
the “lobsterbacks,” as the redcoats were derisively st3'led, and 
in 1770 provoked them to actual bloodshed — the so-called 
“Boston Slassacre ’’ 

At this cruaal moment, King George III chose a new prime 
minis ter, LoriUJorth, a gentleman of wit, ability, and affabihty, 
lorf north, m^fadingty humorous, and unswer\-ingty faithful to 
Prune the king Among his first measures was t he repeal 
(1770) of the hated Townshend duties hlerel ^- a tax 
qf_toeepence.a pound, onj tea was reta ined, in order 
that the colonies might not think that Parhament had surrendered 
its right to tax them Lord North even made an arrangement 
with the East India Company whereby tea was sold so cheaply 
that it would not pay to smuggle tea from the Dutch 
* Rockingham retired in July, 1766 
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But the colonists would not now jneld even the pnnaple of 
Parhamentaiy taxation ^ They insisted that were they to pay 
this tax, trifling as it nught be, Parhament would 
assert that they had acknowledged its right to tax bo^o'd 
them, and would soon lay heavier taxes upon them 
They, therefore, refused to buy the tea, and on a cold 
December mght m 1773 a number of Boston abzens dressed up 
like Indians, boarded a British tea ship, and empbed 342 chests 
of tea mto the harbor 

Boston’s “Tea-Party” brought pumshment swift and sure m 
tlie famous five “intolerable acts” (1774) Boston harbor was 
closed, Massachusetts was pracbcaUy depnved of 
self-government, royal officers who committed capi- "intoier- 
tal offenses were to be tned m England or m other ®'>>iBActs,” 
colomes , royal troops were quartered on the colonists , 
and the provmce of Quebec n-as extended south to the Ohio, 
cutbng off vast territories claimed by Massachusetts, Connec- 
bcut, and Virgima This last ac t, by recogmamg and es tabhsh- 
mg the Roman Cathoh c Church. m.French-speaking Qu^ec, 
crated tlie livehest fear and apprehension on the part of 
-Protestants In the Enghsh-speakmg colomes 

Agitators m the other colomes feared that their turn would 
come next, and ralhed to the aid of Massachusetts The first 
Conbnental Congress of delegations from all tlie colo- 
mes" met m 1774 m Philadelphia “to deliberate and tinentai 
detemune upon wise and proper measures, to be by 
them recommended to all the colomes, for tlie recovery 
and estabhshment of their just rights and hberbes, ci\nl and 
rehgious, and the restoration of umon and harmony between 
Great Bntam and the colomes ” The Congress dispatched a 
pebbon to the kmg .md urged the colomsts to be faithful to the 
“Amencan Assoaabon” for the non-importabon of Bnbsh 
goods 

'Despite the fact that the colonists had legnlatly been pajmg import duUea 
on molasses and on foreign wine 

* Except Georgia 
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THE WAR OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 1775-178? 


.Neither king nor colonies wou ld yield a smgje^p^mt Wilham 
Pitt, now earl of Chatham, in vam proposed conahatory meas- 
ures The colonies fas t dnfted mto . actual revolt Ih 
ot'Se May, 177s, the''se^md Continental Congress met al 
Thirteen Philadelphia, but already blood had been shed at 
’ ” Lexmgton (Massachusetts), ig April, 1775, and New 
England was a hotbed of rebelhon /’ ne Cong ress accepted 
facts as they were, declared war, appomted George Washington 
commander-m-dimfT^eht "agents fb France an^I~otEKr 7 brcl^ 
■gountnes^mid a 3 dressed a final petition to the kmg 

But it was too late for reconcihation, and events marched rap- 
idly until on 4 July, 1776, tlie colomes declared themselves “free 
The DecU mdependent states ” * The Declaration of Inde- 
ration of pendence was remarkable for two things, its philosophy 
independ- ^nd its effects The philosophy was that held by 
many radical thinkers of the tune — “ frat a ll men 
are,endowcd_by,theirjCreator with certain vmahenable. rights 
Sat among such nghtsare' hfe, l iberty , an d the exclusive r ight 
to t ax themsel ves, and &atnn v peopl e may nghtfullv depose 
a tvrai mcal rule r We Sail find a similar philosophy apphed 
more boldly m the French Revolution 
In America the Declaration was denounced by “Tones” as 
treason, but was welcomed by “patnots ” as an mspiration and a 
stimulus To show their joy, the people of New York City 
pulled down the leaden statue of Kmg George and molded it mto 
bullets Instead of rebelhous subjects, the Enghsh-speakmg 
Americans now claimed to be a belhgerentnation, and on the basis 
of this claim they sought recogmtion and aid from other nations 
For over three years, however, the war was earned on simply 
between rebellious colonies and the mother country Had the 
grave nature of the revolt been thoroughly understood m England 
from the outset, the colomsts nught possibly have been crushed 
withm a short time, for many of the nchest colomsts were opposed 


* The colomes on the recommendation of Congress set up independent govern- 
ments and these state governments were formally federated in accordance with 
“articles of Confederation and perpetual Umon,” drawn up m Congress in 1777 
and finally ratified m 17S1 
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to tlie war, and even had the “people of the United States" 
supported tlie struggle unanimously, they were no match foi 
Orcat Dntain in wealtli, population, or naval power As i( 
was, Great Bntain allowed the revolution to get under full head 
way before making a serious effort to suppress ic In 1776, 
however, a force of about 30,000 men, many of whom were mer- 
cenary German soldiers, commonly called “Hessians,” was sent 
to occupy New York Tlicnccfonvard, the Bntish pursued ag- 
gressive tactics, and inasmuch as their anmes__were generally 
superior to those of the colonists irT numbers, disapline, and 
equipment, and besid es were supported byjiowerful fleets, _they 
Sere^mctcTpossoss themselves of tlie important colonial ports of 
New Yo rk, Phil adelph ia, and C harlestoiTO , * .md to "" 
•iwnjigj LV \ncton es On tlie otheTliandT" the region 
to be co nquered .was extensive and tlie_rebel annies Successes 
stubbo.D i_a nd elus ive Moreover, the colonists pos- 
sessed a skillful leader in tlie person of the anstocratic 
Virginian planter who has already been mentioned as takmg a 
part in the Frcncli and Indian War At first, George Washing- 
ton was criticized for bnngmg tlie gravity of a judge and the 
dignified bearing of a courtier to tlie battlefield, but he soon 
proved his ability He was ivisc enough to retreat before 
supenor forces, always keepmg just out of harm’s way, and 
occasionally catchmg his mcautious pursuer unawares, as at 
Pnneeton or Trenton 

One of tlie crucial events of the war was the s urrender o f the 
BjitisIi-GcnnraI 4 lurj 50 Xn£J 5 ? th-somc six-thousand -men at Sar a- 
toga. on 17 October, 1777, after an unsuccessful mva- "" 

Sion of nortliem New York At that very time, Ben- Reverse st 
jamin Franklm, tlie public-spmted Philadelphia pub- 
hsher, was m Pans attemptmg to persuade France to 
ally herself witli tlie United States Franklm’s charmmg per- 
sonality, his “repubhean plamncss,” his shrewd common sense, 
as well ns his knowledge of plulosophy and science, made him 
welcome at the bnlhant French court, but France, altliough 
still smarting under the humihatmg treaty of 1763) would not 
yield to his persuasion until the Amencan victory at Saratoga 
seemed to mdicate that the time had come to strike An alhance 
» Name changed to Charleston m 1783 
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witt the United States was concluded, and m 177S war was 
declared against Great Bntain 

The war now took on a larger aspect, and m its scale of opera- 
tions and in its immediate significance the fightmg m the colomes 
was dwarfed mto comparative msignificance .In the 
attack uppn Great Biitam, France was. duSuDx. 
jomed by Spam (1779)1! - Holland , mdignant at the 
way m which Great Bntam had tned to exclude Dutdi 
traders from commerce with America, joined the Bour- 
(1780) agamst their common foe Other nations, 
too, had become alarmed at tlie rapid growth and 
domineermg mantune pohcy of Great Bntam Smce the out- 
break of hostihties, Bntish captams and admirals had claimed 
the nght to search and seize neutral vessels tradmg with Amenca 
or bearmg contraband of war Agamst this dangerous practice, 
Catherme II of Russia protested vigorously, and m 1780 formed 
isoiflfion “armed neutrahty of the North” with Sweden 

qf Great and Denmark to uphold the protest with force, if 

Bntam necessaiy^ Prussia, Portugal, the Two Siahes, and 

the Holy Roman Empire subsequently pronounced their ad- 

herence to the Armed Neutrahty, and Great Bntam was con- 
fronted by a unanimously hostile Europe 
In the actual operations only three nations figured — France, 
Spam, and Holland , and of the three the last named gave little 
The War trouble except m the North Sea More to be feared 

In Europe -^gj-e France and Spam, for by them the British Em- 

pire was attacked m all its parts For a while m 1779 even the 
home country was threatened by a Franco-Spamsh fleet of sixty- 
six sail, convoying an army of 60,000 men , but the plan came to 
naught Powerful Spamsh and French forces, launched against 
Great Bntam’s Mediterranean possessions, succeeded in taking 
Mmorca, but were repulsed by the British garrison of Gibraltar 
On the contment of North Amenca the insurgent colonists, 
aided by French fleets and French soldiers, gamed a signal vic- 
The War tory An Amenean and French army under Wash- 
in America mgton and Lafayette and a French fleet under 
De Grasse suddenly closed m upon the British general. Lord 
Cor nwalhs, in Yorktown, Virgmia, and compelled him to sur- 
re^.M ,b n~fqrbctober, 1781. w ith over 7000 men The capitula- 


Eatraoce 
into tlie 
War of 
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Spain 
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tion of Cornwallis practical!}' deaded the struggle in Atnencn, 
for all the reserve forces of Great Bntain w'erc reqiurcd in 
Europe, in the West Indies, and in Asia 

Matters W'ere going badlj for Great Britain until a naval wc- 
tory in the Canbbean Sea partially redeemed the daj For 
three winters an mdeasive war had been earned on 
in the West Indies, but in 1782 thirty-six Bntish ships, in iho West 
under the gallant Rodney, met tlie Frendi Count de 
Grasse with thirty-three sail of tlie line near the group of islands 
known as “ the Saints,” and a great battle ensued — tlie "battle 
of Saints” — on 12 Apnl, 17S2 During the light the 
wmd suddenly veered around, making a great gap ui Saints, 
the hne of Frendi slups, and mto tlus gap sailed the 
Bntish adimral, breaking up the French fleet, and, m the con- 
fusion, capturing sl\ r esscis 

IVhile the battle of Samts saved tlie BnUsh power m tlie West 
Indies, tlie outlook m tlie East became less favorable At first 
tlie Bntish had been successful m scizmg tlie Frendi The War 
forts in India (1778) and m defeating (1781) tlie natl^ e ^ 
ally of the French, Hyder Ah, the sultan of ilj-sore But in 
1782 the tide was turned by the appearance of tlie French admiral 
De Suftren, w’hose brilliant nctones 01 cr a superior Bntish fleet 
gave the French temporarj' control of tlie Bay of Bengal 

Unsuccessful m Amenca inglonous in India, expelled from 
Mmprcaj iuinble to control Ireland,* and wear}' mtli 
war, England was verj ready for pence but not cn- npt 
tirely humbled, for was she not sU'U secure in the Ruin of 
Bntisli Channel, victonous over tlie Dutch, tnumphanl BriuOn 
m the Canbbean, unshaken in India, and unmox cd on 
Gibraltar? Defeat, but not humihation, xvas llie kcjmote ol 
the treaties (17S3) w'hidi Great Bntam concluded, one 
at Pans witli the United States, and one at Versailles jf 
with France and Spain Let us consider Oic *,11101, i-sj 

sions of tliese treaties m order, as tliey aficctcd tlie 
Umted States, France, and Spam 


« The Protestants mirehnd bid armed and ' f 

See below, p 431 
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By the treaty of Paris (3 September, 1783), the former thir- 
teen colomes were recog nized as the_spvereignjnd independent 
The H nlteT States of Amenca, • — bounded on the north by 

Ujutsd Canada and the Great Lakes, on the east by the Atlan- 
Afflmca Misassippi, and on the south by 

Flonda Important fishing rights on the Newfound- 
^d Banks and the privilege of navigation on the Mississippi 
were extended to the new nation WTien the treaty of Pans 
was signed, the United States were still held loosely together by 
the articles of Confederation, but after several years of politicd 
confusion, a new and stron g er federal cons titution wa3 drawn up 
m^Sj, and in t7 8_q_ George Washington becamrfirst pr^drat 
of the jrcpubKc The republic thus created was tlie first im- 
portant emSbdiment of the political theones of Montesquieu 
and other French philosophers, who, while condemnmg titled 
nobdity and absolute monarchy, distrusted the ignorant classes 
of the people, and believed in placing political control chiefly in 
the hands of mtelhgent men of property and position 
Had it not been for the disastrous battle of Saints, France 
might have dictated very favorable terms m the treat}’' of Ver- 
ResuKs to sallies,* but, as it was, she merely regained Tobago in 
France jjjg 'West Indies and Senegal m Africa, which she had 
lostm 1763 ■ The equipment of navies and armieshad exhausted 
^e finances of the French government, and was largely respon- 
siBle 'fbr the bankruptcy which was soon to occasion the fall of 
absolutism m France Moreover, French “radicals,” ha'vmg seen 
the Americans revolt agamst a kmg, were, themselves, the 
more ready to enter upon a revolution 
Better than France fared Spain By the treaty of Versailles 
Results to ^e received the island of Minorca and the territory 
Spam of Flonda, which then included the southern portions of 

what later became the Amencan states of Alabama and Mississippi ® 

’In 1786 a supplemental^ Anglo-French treaty restored regular commerce 
between the two nations, and recognized that Great Bntam had no right to seize 
traders flying a neutral flag, except for contraband of war, » e , guns, powder, and 
provisions of war 
* See above, p 3x7 

’ The Louisiana territory, which had come into Spanish possession in 1763, was 
^cded to France m 1800 and sold by France to the Gmted States in 1803 
Eighteen years later (xSzi) all of Flonda was formally transferred to the Umted 
States And see below, p 332 
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Holland, the least important parbcipant in the war, was not 
a paHy“to the treaty of Versailles, but was left to con- 
dude a separate peace with Great Rntam in the between 
following year (1784) The Dutch not only lost 
some of their East Indian possessions,^ but, what was and Hoi- 
morc essential, they were forced to throw open to 
Bntish merchants the valuable trade of the Malay Archipelago 


THE REFORMATION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

The War of Amencan Independence not only had cost Great 
Bntam the thirteen colonies, hitherto the most important,^ 
oldest, and strongest of her possessions, and hkewise 
Senegd, Florida, Tobago, and himorca, but it had eniitoir 
necessitated a terrible expenditure of men, money, and 
ships More bitter than the disastrous results of the 
war, however, was the reflection t hat possibly a ll might hav e 
been-avoided, by a pohcy of conohalion and condte^ibir '"'‘SIiIl 
it was not too late to learn, and m its treatment of tbe remam- 
mg colonies, the British government showed that the lesson had 
not been lost 

On the eve of the revolt of the Enghsh-qieakmg colomes m 
America, a wise measure of toleration was accorded to the French 
inhabitants of Canada by the Quebec Act of i 774 j Qnobec 
which allowed them freely to profess their Roman 
Cathohc rehgion, and to enjoy the contmuance of the French 
civil law Jo these advantages was added m of 

1791 the pnviiege of a representative assembly 
Badia, too, felt the influence of the new pohcy, 
when m 1784 Parhamcnt created a Board of Control to 
see that the East India Company did not abuse 
its pohtical functions Even Ireland, whi^ was 
pracUcally a colony, was accorded m 1782 the > 

nght to make its own local laws, a measure^ of 
self-government enjoyed till i January, 1801 

1 Including stauons on the Malabar and Coromandel ''“St! „ 

.STe Uurtecn colonies were not S “ 

the fertilcWcstInd.es, nor did they fit in so weU with the mercantdist theory of 

colonialism 

> Sec below, p 43r 
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Decline 
and Gradual 
Abandon- 
ment of 
Mercan- 
^sm 


B ritidi comme rcial policy, .too, .underwent -a-change, for the 
Nawgation Acts, which had angered .the. Amencan_colonies, 
could not now be.apphed.to the free nati.on jof the 
United States Moreoyei^Jhe m erc antili st theor}', 
having m this case pr^uced sudf^orSmaiKi^^uIts, 
henceforth began to lose ground, and i^is not without 
mterest that Adam Smith’s. Wealth of Nations, the 
classic e'^ression of tlie new pohtical economy of free trade, 
— of laisser-faire, as the French styled it, — which was destmed 
to supplant mercantilism, was published in 1776, the very j^ear 
of the declaration of Amencan mdependence Of course Great. 
Britam’s mercantihst trade regulations were not at once aban- 
doned, but they had received a death-blow, and Bntish com- 
merce seemed none the worse for it The southern American 
states began to grow cotton* for the busy looms of Bntish 
manufacturers, and of their own free wtU the citizens of the 
Umted States bought the Bntish manufactures w'hich previously 
they had boj’cotted as aggnev^ed colonists In this particular, 
at least, the loss of the colomes w'as hardly a loss at all 
Even for those ardent British patnots w'ho wished to see their 
flag waving over half the world and who were deeply chagnned 
by the untoward pohtical schism that had rent kindred 
Enghsh-speakmg peoples asunder, there was still some 
consolation and there was about to be some compen- 
sation In the New World, Canada, Bermuda, the 
Bahamas, Jamaica, and smaller islands of the West 
Indies, and a part of Honduras, made no mean empire ; 
and in the Old World the British flag flew over the forts at 
Gibraltar, Gambia, and the Gold Coast, while India offered 
almost limitless scope for ambition and even for greed 
To the extension and sohdification of her empire m the East, 
Great Bntam now devoted herself, and with encouraging re- 
sults It wiU be remembered that Bntish predominance m 
India had already been assured by the brilliant and daring 
Chve, who had defeated the French, set up a puppet nawab m 
Bengal, and attempted to elimmate corruption from the ad- 


Extent 
of the 
British 
Empire at 
Close of 
Eilhteenth 
Century 


^ During tie war, cotton was introduced into Georgia and Carolina from fie 
Bahamas, and soon became an important product. £i 1794, x, 600,000 pounds 
were shipped to Great Bntam 
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ministration Clive’s work was contmued by a man no less 
famous, Warren Hastings (1732-1818), whose term as governor- 
general of India (1774-1785) covered the whole 
penod of the American revolt At the age of seven- 
tfeen, Hastmgs had first entered the employ of the BtiUsii 
East India Company, and an apprenticeship of over 
twenty years m India had browned his face and 
mured his lean body to the pecuhanties of the climate, as well 
as givmg him a thorough msight mto the native character 
When at last, m 1774, he became head of the Indian Wairen 
admuustration, Hastings maugurated a pohcy which Hastings 
he pursued with tireless attention to details — a pohcy mvolvmg 
the transference of Bntish headquarters to Calcutta, and a 
thorough reform of the pohce, military, and finanaal systems 
In his wars and mtngues with native pnnces and m many of 
his finanaal transactions, a Parliament, which was mchned to 
censure, found occasion to attack his honor, and the famous 
Edmund Burke, with all the force of oratory and hatred, at- 
tempted to convict the great governor of “high cnjnes and 
misdemeanors ” But the tirades of Burke were powerless 
against the man who had so potently strengthened the founda- 
tions of the British empire m Lidia 
In 1785 Hastmgs was succeeded by Lord Comwalhs the 
same who had surrendered to Washmgton at Yorktown Com- 


walhs was as successful m India as he had been unfor- 
tunate m Amenca His orgamzation of the tax sys- 
tem proved hun a wise admmistrator, and his reputation as a 
general was enhanced by the defeat of the rebelhous sultan o 

The work begun so well by Chve, Hastmgs, and Comwi^s, 
was ably earned on by subsequent adinmistrators, untfi in 
1858 the crown finally took over the empire of the Ji^t 
India Company, an empire stretchmg northward to the 
Hnnalayas, westward to the Indus River, and eastward to 


the Brahmaputra , - a— 

In the years mimediately followmg the War of 
Independence occurred two other nnportant extensions of Bntish 

1 For details concerning BnUdi rule m India beta-een 1785 and 1858, see Vol H 
pn 66 a B 
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power. One was the occupation of the “Straits Settlements,” 
which gave Great Bntam control of the Slalay peninsula and of 
The Straits Straits of Malacca through which the spice ships 
Settle- passed But more valuable as a future home for 
Enghsh-speakmg Europeans, and, therefore, as par- 
tial compensation for the loss of the Umted States, was the vast 
island-contment of Austraha, which had been almost unknown 
until the famous voj'age of Captam Cook to Botany 
Bay in 1770 For many yearn Great Bntain regarded 
Austraha as a kmd of open-air pnson for her criminals, and 
the first British settlers at Port Jackson (17S8) were exiled 
conncts The introduction of sheep-raising and the discover}' of 
gold made the island a more attractive home for colonists, and 
thenceforth its development was rapid To-day, with an area 
of almost 3,000,000 square nules, and a population of some 
4,800,000 Enghsh-speakmg people, Austraha is a commonwealth 
more populous than and three times as large as were the thirteen 
colonies with which Great Britain so unwillingly parted in 1783 

ADDITIONAL READING 

British Colonial Pohcy A very bnef survey J S Bassett, A SIm’I 
History of the United States (1914), ch viu, ix. The most readable and 
reliable detailed account of mercantilism as appbed by the Bntisb to their 
colomes is to be found m the volumes of G L Beer, The Origin of the British 
Colonial System, 1578-1660 (igoS), The Old Colonial System, 1660-1754, 
Part I, The Estabhshmciil of the System, 2 vols (1912), British Colonial 
Policy, 1754-1765 (1907), and The Commercial Policy of England touard 
the American Colonies (1893), a survey From the English standpomt, 
the best summary is that of H E Egerton, A Short History of British 
Colonial Policy (1S97) Other valuable works C M Andrews, Colonial 
Sdf-Goveriiment (1904), Vol V of the “ Amencan Nation ” Senes; O M 
Dickerson, American Colonial Government, 16^6-1765 (1912), a stud3' of the 
Bntish Board of Trade m its relation to the Amencan colonies, pohbcal, 
mdustnal, and administrative , G E Howard, Preliminaries of the Eevolu- 
fton, 1763-1775 (1905), Vol VJ-U of the “ Amencan Nation ” Series , 
Regmaid Lucas, Lord North, Second Earl of Guilford, 2 vols (1913) , and 
the standard treatises of H, L Osgood and of J A Dojle ated m the 
bibUography to Chapter DC, above. 

The Amencan Revolnhon Sir G O Trevelyan, The American Revolu- 
tion, 4 vols (iSgp-ipra), and, by the same author, George the Third and 
Charles Fox: the Condtiding Part of the American Resolution, 2 vols (1912- 
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1014), scholarlv andlitcran accounts srapathetic tonard the colonists and 
the English ^Vhlgs, Edward Charming .1 Bistcr\ ef iJt l'rk 3 Sic’cs, 
\ol HI {1012) the best general rvo'k, C H \an T\-ne Th' Ar-enain 
Rr-c’u’wr. (1005I, A ol IX ot the *' Arnencan X'auon Senes accurate 
and infomung, John Fisle, At-er icr Rr-^'i'cr 2 -vols (iSgr), a ^-en 
readable popular tncatnicrt S G Fisher, Tu 5 .‘r-igjJe fcr .■irrencj'; 
IrJifcndtrik, 2 \ols (100SI, unusualli fasorable to the Briiish locahsts 
in America, Ccr-friJsie Jln/irn Vol \H (1005! ch t -\ii, -nrittca 

in great part b\ J A Doric the English specialist oa the Amencan colonies, 
J B Perkins. Frjrrt tr Ih Arer tun Re^'\'v iron} eatertauung and 
instructhe, Arthur Hassall Tt' B-cn, cj Pr^tr, rgrr-rg^p (rSod!, 
ch xii, a \erj bnef but sugges'ir c md cation 01 the mtematicinal seating of 
the War of lircncan Independence J AV Fortcscue B'sl-n cflK Brls^ 
irn\, Aol III (n>o:l. an account of the mfluarj operations from the 
EngLsh s.nrdpomt 

The Reformatiaa of the British Empire A good general histon 
AI R P Dorman B'^lirv S-f Bnl s' E'~p rt - ik trf Xtnitirr'l Cerl'tn, 
A'o! L r/0,?-r5ot (lOocA A oI II iS:>~’COJ tioca^ On Ireland AA' O'C 
Alotns /rcfai d, r^ot-toot rd cd ('ooo) Oa Canada Sir C P Lucns, 
A Btiion cf Coned- JgdJ-rS'-a tiocw' Oa India Sir Alfred Lj-all, 
nVnre Bcstm^s, originaUr pab!,shed in iSSo rcpnatcd (rooS) an ex- 
cellent biognphy G AV Hastiwrs I ri -cl i >■ e" Jl’i-mv Hor’Vgt (roco), 
the best apologj for the remarkable go' emor of India and sho aid be con- 
trasted with Lord Macaah' s lelebratcd inditurent of Hastings Sir 
John Stnehej , Buttings -t J thf R, h C IT or (iSorl lar craWe to Hastmgs’ 
work in India On Australia G-c'Dle Treganhen, 1 I'rcl'or Cer-p-or- 
tccu."/;, 5d cd (toot), agood outirae in the ‘ Ston 01 the Xauoas ' Senes, 
Edward Jenks. A IfitVr.' 1 islrJ^sjn C (iSodl an exceUent 

suTunar' , Edward Hcaeccod I Bt^i'rv ef sk} D'jt.iwn r O-i 

Se~fn!fer!/ erd E.x.hltfrt' C< J-.'-i's (1012) Arthur Krtson t. jemes 

CcPi (loop) 



CHAPTER XT 


- - THE GERSIAKIES JH THE EIGHTEE 5 TH CSST 0 RT 
THE HOLY RO^LAS" E 2 iIPIRE IX DECLTXE 

Jx another connection we have already descabsd the po3it- ‘ 
ical condition of the Germanies in the sistesath centniyA 
BEcisraia- Outwardly, liUkjchangeTras o^er\cible in ^e_esght- 
cessofffce eenth The Koiv Roman FTTip iTr^ stili as a 

nominal bond of nidoa for a loose assemblage of varied 
states There vras still a Habsbuig empe ror. There were stili 
el ector s — the nmaber had been increased from seven to si ne * 

— with some influence and conadeiable honor. There w as 
s ^ a Dil et. composed of representatives of the p nnces and of 
the f ree citi es meeting r^oladv'at Ratisbon^ Blit the emp ire 
w as deai^in dec line. The wave of nafional enthna asm which 
M'artia Luther evoked had spent itself in rel igious wian^ ing 
and dissension and in the ing lorious conflicts o f the 'ihirn" A'ears’ 
Warl The Germans had become so many pawns that mi^t 
be’moved back and forth upon the international chessboard "by “ - 
Hafasbuig and Bourbon gamesters. Switzerland had be^ lost 
to the empire, bofli France and Sweden had delibeiateiy dis- 
membered other valuable districts.* 

It seemed as though sh'ght foundatron remained on which 
a substantial political stnicture could Oe rearedl for the .aodal 
c onditions in the Germanies were deplor able. It is not an ex- 
aggeration to say toat during the Thirty Years' 'R'ar Germany 
l ost at jpast half of its pop nlarion and more than rworthirds of 

* See al>ovey pp, so £. 

- Bavaria became an decSo’^te la 5623 aari Hacover a. jtoS; in 37;S Bavaria 
and tie PaJatmate vrere joined rcaldag 

-RarisSoa or HegBasbarg,- — in tie Bavarian Paiarinate. Tee Diet tnei 
tieie Kgalariy alter 1663 

‘For tie p"oviri£>ns of tie ircz-tlss oT Wcstpiala, see above, pp, icS L 
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its moyable proper ty Li the middle of the seventeenth century, 
at atJout tie^tSe Louis XIV succeeded to a fairly prosp erous 
France, german towns and villages were m ashes, 

I anS” vast distncts turned mto deserts Churches Results of 
and schdols^ere closed by hundreds, and regions 
and mtellectuai torpor prevailed Industry and 
, tr^e were so completely paralyzed that by 1635 the Hanseati c 
L eagu e was virtually abandoned, because the free commercial 
*aties, formerly so wealthy, could not meet the necessary ex- 
penses E conomic exp ansion and colomal ente rpnse, together 
with the co nsequent upbuilding of a well-to-do middle class, 
were resigned to Spain, Portugal, Holland, France, or England, 
without a protest from what had once been a proud burn er 
c lpcu m Germany This climmation of an influential bourge oisie 
was accdmpamed by a sorry impovensnment an d oppression of 
the p easant ^ — 'I'hese n atiVfe'SOnrm the uerman s oil had fon Sly 
hopea"for better things from the rehgious revolution and agranan 
msurrections of tlie sixteenth century, but they were doomed 
to failure and disappomtment The peas antry were m a worse 1 
phght m the eighteen* century m GeSany than in any other* 
countty ^f western or central Europe 

alone knew how to profit by the national prostr a- 
tion TCnnrhpd by the confiscation of ecclesiastical propgr ty 
liTthe sixteenth century and reheved of med'dle^me me 
mterference on the part of the emperor or the Diet, they ™’“ 
utilized the d eclme of the middle class a nd the dismal serfdo m 
of the peasantry to exalt their p ersonal pohtical power They 
eot'^ oTthelGcal assemblies drgreatly curtaUed their pnvi- 
Ieg 5 ra 5 a~^adually esf abhshed petty tyranm es After the 
Thirty Years’ War, it became tashionabie for the heirs of German 
prmapahties to travel and espeaally to spend some time at the 
courfoTFrance Here they imbibed t he pohtical ideas of the 
GriJMSKarch, and m a short tune nearlyjverj^getg^rt 
,« nprniames was a smaU-sized_reproducbon_ ofW;^ 
of In a silly and ndiculous way the princes aped tfiSr 

grealTFrench neighbor they too mamtamed,ar^cs, p^ces, 
swarms of household offiaals, which, though a crushmg 
burden'^i^ the peopierSFiJfe yet so msigmficant m comparison 
with the real pomp of France, that they were m many instances 
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the l aughmgstock of Euro pe Beneath an external gloss oi 
r pfin pTnp.nt.j tliRSR pnncer. were, as a clas^_ c oarse and selfis h, 
and devoid of any compensatog virtues ’^Neither the common 
people, whom they had impovSished, nor the Church, which 
they had robbed, was now strong enough to resist the growing 
absolutism and selfishness of the prmce^‘ 

THE HABSBURG DOMINIONS 

At the op emng of the eighteenth cent ury, the largest and 
most important states of the Holy Roman Empire were those 
Charles VI oivned tlie direct sovereignty of the Austn an 

anihis j Habsbur gs Charles VI (1711-1740), who as the 
Ar^d^e_Oiarles had vainly struggled agamst Louis 
XTV to secure the whole Spamsh inheritance in the 
War of the Spamsh Succession (1702-1713), reined over exten- 
sive and scattered dommions Around Vienna, his capital 
city, were gathered his hereditary possessions, (i) Lower Aus- 
tna, or Austna proper, on the Danube , (2) Inner Austna, wluch 
compnsed Styna, Ca rintlu a. and Camiola , (3) Furtlier Austna, 
consisting oTThe mountamous regions about Innsbruck, com- 
monly designated the Tyrol , and (4) Upper Austria, embracing 
Breisgau on the upper Rhme near the Black Forest To this 
nucleus of lands, m the greater part of which the German lan- 
guage was spoken imiversaUy, had been added m course of time 
the C zech or Slavic kmgdom of Bohemi a with its G erman d e- 
pe ndency of Sil esia and its Slavic dependency of Morq.v ia. and 
a portion of the Magyar kmgdom of Hungary, with its Slavic 
dependenaes of Croatia and Slavoma and its Rumanian depend- 
ency of Transylvama Cha ri^esVI, like so many of his Habsburg 
ancestors, was ^also emperor of the Holy Roman E mpure and was 
there by accounted the foremost of German p rinces But neither 
Bohemia nor Hungary w as predommantljr G erman m language 
or f eHmg, and Hungary was not even a part ot the Holy R oman 
Em^e 

1 What addiPon^were made to the Habsburg dominions by 
I Charles VI were ah' of n on-German p onies " The ~ treatV~o f — 
Utogcjit had given him the F lemish- and French-speakmg Belg ian 
Ne &erla nds and the Itahan-speaking tiiichy of Milan and Tfin g- 
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dom of tlic Two Siahes * A series of wars witli the Ottoman 


T urks had enabled his family to pr ess the Hungarian bo und- 
ar ies south as far as Bosnia and Serbi a and to m- conquests 
corporate as a dependency of H ungary the Ruman ian- of Charles 
sp eaking principality of Transylv ania - Of course all 
these newer slates of the Ilabsburgs re mained outside of th e 
Holy Rom ap Empire 

^Between the various peoples who were tlius brought under 
the Habsburg sway, the bond was of loosest descr iption ') They 
spokca dozen different languagesand presented an even 
greater diversity of mlcrests They did not constitute of Hab^ 
a compact, st rongly centralized, naPonal state hke 
France Charles VI ruled his t erritories by mamfo ld 
t itles he was a rcliduke of Aus tna. ki ng of Bohem ia, king of 
H unga ry, du ke of Milan , and p nnee of tlm^fherl ands , and 
the administration of eacli of these five major groups was inde-| 
pendent of the oUiers vThe single bond of union was the com-l 
mon allegiance to the Habsburg monarch ' 

^To adopt and pursue a pohey which would suit all these lands 
and peoples would hardly be possible for any mortal it cer- 
tainlj' surpassed tlie nit of tlie Habsburg^) They had ^ 
made an attempt in the se venteenth century to dev elop Habsburg 
a vigorous German policiiTol Sily Uie empirT and to 
str efigOieiTOieirlioia upon it, but they had failed dis- Gefnuni„ 
mally The dis asters of'the Thirty Yeargl JKpr, the 
jealousies and ambitions of the other German prmces, the_inter- 
este'd Intcmniion of loreign powers, nohiblySTjsdajad France, 
mad’c it’bmtally dear that Habsburg mfluence m the Germanies 
had already reached its highest pitch and that henceforth it 

would tend gradually to wane i i j 

Blocked m tlie Germames, die Austnan Habsburgs looked 
elsewhere to saUsfy their aspiraUons But almost equal 
ficulties confronted tliem EMensiontodiejou^e^ the 
direction of the Balkan peninsula mvolved almost mcessant war- 
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of the influential commeraal classes in England, Holland, and 
Fiance The tune and toil spent upon these non-German proj- 
ects obviously could not be devoted to the internal affairs of 
the Holy Roman Empire ■^hus, not only were the Germanies 
|a source of weahness to the Habsburgs, but the Habsburgs were 
a sotirce of weakness to the Germanies 
Despite these drawbacks, the Habsburg family was still 
powerful The natural resources and native wealth of many 
of the repons, the large, if rather cosmopolitan, awmes 
which might be raised, the intricate mamage relation- 
dups with most of the sovereign fanuhes of Europe, 
the championship of the Cathohc Churdi, the absolut- 
ist prmaples and practices of the ragning pnnce,-i;^all contnb- 
uted to cloak the weaknesses, under a proud name and preten- 
tious fame, of the impenal Austrian hne ' 

In the aghteenth century'- a particularly unkind fate seemed 
to attend the Habsburgs We have already noticed how the 
Question Kctmction of the male hne m the Spamsh branch pre- 
the capitated a great mtemational war of succession, with 
mbBbMg ijje result that the Spamsh inheritance was di\nded 

llUlCnt&XLC6 ... *■ * t 1 

and the greater part passed to the rival Bourbon 
family Now Charles VI was obhged t o face a similar dan ger 
m the Aus trian inhentan ce He himself had neither sons nor 
brothers, but only a daughter, Maria Ther esa Spurred on by 
the fate of his Spanish kmsman, Charles VI directed his energies 
toward securmg a settl ement of his possess io ns prior t o his 
The death Early m his reign he promulgated a so-called 

m^^Sanc- Sanction which declared that the Habs- 

tion”of burg domimons were mdivisible and that, contrary I 
Charles VI j^jjg Qigtom, they might be inherited by female^ 

( heirs in default of male ^ Then he subordinated his whole for- 
eig n poh cy to sec uring general European recognition of the* rig ht 
of Mam TheresaTo succeed to all his te rritones One after 
another of his manifold prmapahties swore to observe the Prag- 

/ matic Sanction One after another of the foreign powers — 
Prussia, Russia, Great Bntain, Holland, the Empire, Poland, 
Fra^e, Spain, and Sardima, — to whom liberal concessions were 
made — pledged their word and their honor most saoedly to 
preserve the Pragmatic Sanction When Charles VI died in 
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^o, he left lus daught er a disorganized sta te, a bajitru pt 
treasury, and a small rll-disciplmed army, but he bequeathed 
her an ample number of par chment gu arantees The cymcalj 
Prussian lung remarked that aoo.ooo hgh tmg men would have! 
been a more useful legacy, and, as events proved, he was ngh^ I 


THE RISE OF PRUSSIA THE HOHENZOLLERNS 

Next to the Habsburgs, tJic most influenhal German family 
m tlic eighteenth century was the Hohenzollen T) As.^xJ2ack 
a s the tenth cent ury, a hne of coun ts was ruhng over a Th«Ho- 
castie"on the hilt of Zolier n just north of what is now 
S witzerlan d These counts slbwly extended their 
lands ancl their power through the fort unes "of feudal warfa re 
and by means of a kmdly mte rest on the part of the Holy Eoman 
Emperors, until at length, in the twelfth ce ntury, a representa- 
tive of the Hohenzollems became by marriage burgrave of the 
im portont at y of jNuremberg') 

So far the HohenzoUems fiad been fortunate, but as yet they 
were no more conspicuous than hundreds of petty potentates 
throughout the empire It was not un^lv^ey were Bronien 
invested by the Habsburg emp&’b^^TOtTthe electorate *”“8 
of Brandenburg m i 4 i 5 ithat they beca me pronu nent Branden- 
burg was a district of northern German y, centermg m the tovra 
of Berlm and lymg along the Oder River As a mark, or frontier 
province, it wac the no rthern and eastern outpost of the G^ an 
language and G erman cu lture, and the engenaes of almosB 
perpetual warfare with the neighboring Slavic peoples had given 
Brandenburg a good deal of Tnilitarv expenen ce ^d p^ tig^ 
As an electorate, moreover, it possessed consid^ble inBuence 
m the internal affairs of the Holy Roman Empir^ 

In tlie sixteenth century, the acceptance of Luther^sm 
bv the Hohenzollem electors of Branden burg enabledj hm, 
hke'many other pnhees of northern Germany,vtp.sazev£[^Ie 
properUes of the Cath olic Church and to nd themselves oi a 
which h a J-Qurtailed their poim£ g5id soaal sway 
Bran^efeiTublijS^StiF became the ^hiet - ^otestant^ tate 
o ^Geima ny, just as to Austna was conceded the leadership ol 
the Cathohe states') 
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.The penod of the Thirtj' Years’ War (1 618-16 48^ was asi 
a uspicious to the Hohenzollems as it was nnluckv for th e Ha hs- ^ 
burgs i On the eve of the contest, propitious onamagei' 
affiances bestowed tu'o important legaaes upon the 
and the faTmlj' — the duch3r of deves ' on the lower Rhine, 
SiS War duchj’ of East Prussia,” on the Balhc north 

of Poland Henceforth the head of the HohenzoUem 
famil}'- could sign luraself m argrave and elector of Bra ndenburg, 
du ke of C leves, and du ke of P russia In the last-named r 61 e, 
he was a TOSsal of the kmg of Poland, in the others, of the Holy 
Roman Emperor In the course of the Thirty Years’ War, 
the Hohe naollems helped matcnallv to lessen unpenal co ntrolj 
and at the close- of the struggle secured the wealthy bishoprics! 
of H alberstadt, Mmden, and Magdebur g.^ and the eastern half] 
of the duchy of Pomerama 

The_ international reputation of the Hohenzollems was estab- 
hshed by Fredenck Wilham, commonly styled jhe Great El ectgr 
The Great (1640-1 688) lATien he ascended ~the tiirone^ the 
Elector TH£fty Years’ War had reduced h is scattered domin - 
io ns to_ utmost m isery he was reso h^ed to restore prospe rity.^ 
to un ify his vanous posses sions, and to make his realm'a factor 
in gene ral European pohtics By diplomacy more than by 
™ btary prow ess, he obtamed the new te im tories bWth'e p ^ce 
of WS^Eaha Then, takingadt2£toge__of_a_war_be^een 
S weden.and JL0-lap d , he madeTimiseli so invaluable to both rides, 
now helpmg one, now desertmg to the other, that by cunning 
and sometimes bj*' unscrupulous intrigue, he induced the king 
of Poland to renounce suzeraint}’* over East Prussia and to give 

1. * alliance between Brandenburg and deves dated frojA 1614, 

the Hohenzollems did n ot reign o\-er-Clcves u ntil 1666 Wltb ae^es went its 
dependenaes of ^lark ancTKax en«8b erg 

- &3i^a t^n an_ almost pui^v Slanc state. It had been formed and 

go\ <^ed from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century b3 the Tcutomc Kimghts. 
a military, cmsading order of German CalEoIics, who aided in conv^nS^tBe Slavs 
to Chnstiamt> In the sixteenth century the Gran d Master of the Teutonic 
g^hts p^fessftd the Luthera n faith and tra nsformcdli^ssia into, an hered i t ary 
du^y m ^ oan a senes of warn W est Prussia was mcom orated mto 

rmand, wEIeE^ Prussia became a fief of that kingdom It to' Sst Pru ssia 
pniv toat the HohM^y-AiT crn elector of Brandenburg succeeded m 1 618 

j j ot accession to hlagdeburg was accorded the HohSizoIlems m 1648 ► 
they Qia not formally possess it until 1680 
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him that duchy in full sovereignty In the Djit cli War of Loui s 
^■3QLl xg72-i678 ) he comp letelv defeated the Swei^ es, w ho we re 
in al hance with Franc e, and, although he ivas not allowed by 
tlie provisions of tlie peace to keep what he bad conquered, 
nevertlielcss the fame of lus army was estabhshed and Branden- 
burg-Prussia took rank as the diief competitor of Sweden’s] 
hegemony in tlie Baltic 

In m atters of govern ment, the Great Elector was, like his 
contemporary Louis a firm believer m absolutism At 

tlie commencement of lus reign, eadi one of the three parts 
of Ins lands — Brgjidenburg, Cleyes, and East Prussia — was 
organized as a separate, pe tty s tate, with its o wn D iet or form of 
repr esentative g overn ment, its . own army, and its own in de- 
pendent adinmistration After a hard constitutional strugglei 
F redef 1 gk~Wi lham depri ved the several Diets of their signific ant 
fu nctio ns, cente red finanaal control m his own p erson. de 3 ared 
tlie loc al armies natio nal, and mer ged tlie three separate adm mis-\ 
trat ions into one, strictly subscrvnmt to liis royal councU at Berlin | 
Thus, tlie thre^states were amalgamated mto one, and, to all I 
mtents and purposes, tliej constituted a united monarchy'' 

Tlie Great Elector w' as a tireless worke r He encomaged 
i ndustry and agncultur ^ dr ained mard ies, and br uit th^ Fr ed- 
enc k W ilhani Canal, jommg the Oder with tlie Elbe When 
the revo cation of the Edict of N^t es caused so many Huguenots 
to leave France, tlie Gr eat Elector’s warm invitation attracte d 
to Brandenburg some 20,000, who were settled around Berlin 
and wlio gave Jtrciicn geniur*as well as French names to then 
ad opted corm try The capital aty, which at the Great Elector’s 
accession numbered barely 8000 . counted at his death a popu- 
lation Of over 20,000 

Brandenbui;g 5 russia w'as already an important monar diy, 
but its ruler wms not recogmzed as "king" until 1701, when the 
Emperor Leopold conferred upon him that title m 
oi^eF to enlist liis support in the War of the Spani sh 
S uccession In 17 1.^, b v .the treaty of Utrecht, th e „ 

o ilier European powers acknowledged the title JEt 
was Prussia , ratlicr than Brandenburg, wluch gave its 
name to the new kmgdom, because the former was an enb rely 
mdependent state, while the latter was a member of the Holy 
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Roman Empire Thereafter the “kmgdom of Prussia” ^ desig-^ 
nated the combmed temtories of the Hohenzollem family ' 
'~Pr u^ia rose rapidly in the eighteenth century She diared 
•with A ustria the leadership of th e Germanies and secured a 
position in Europe as a first-rate power This nse iras the result 
largely of lie efforts of ij;£derick,Kilham I (1713-^40) 

TTirg Frederick Wilham was a curious reversion'to the type 
of his grandfather he was t he G r eat Elector over ai^ n -nith 
all his practical good sense if without his taste for d iplo- 
^^enck macy His own ideal of kingship was a paternal d es- 
wniiam I, potis m. and h is ambit ion, to use most advantageou sly 
1713-1740 th e limited resources of lus country m order to r ender 
Pru ssia feared and respected abr oad He felt that absolu tism 
was the only kmd of government consonant ■with th e charac ter 
of his v aned and scatter ed dommions, and he understood in a 
canny wav the need ot an ettective arm y and of the closest econ- 
omy whi(i would permit a relatively small kingdom to support! 
a relatively large army ^nder Frederick William I, moqe yj 
m ihtary mi ght, and divme-n g ht monarchy became the in disj 
p ensable props of the Hohenzollem rule m Prussi a 

a do se thri ft that often bordered on miscrlmess King 
Frederick Wdham I managed to increase his standing nrmv fr om 
.^8,000 to 80,000 m en, bnnging it up m numbers so as to rank 
with the regular armies of such first-rate states as France or 
Austria I n effiaencv, it probably surpassed the othe rs An 
irpn disdplm e molded the Prussian troops mto the most precise 
militaij'' engme then to be found in Europe, and a st aff of officer s, 
who were not allowed to buy t h dr comm issions, as in many 
European states, but who were appointed on a merit bas is. 
co mmanded the army with truly professional skill and devote d 
loyalty 

In c ivil _admini5tration . the king persevered in the work of 
centraJimg the various departments A “g eneral direr.to n’^” 
w as inl nisted with the burinesshke conduct of the finances and 


' At ^rst, the Hohenzollem monarch assumed the title of l-»ng tn Prussia, be 
cause West Prussia was still a province of the kingdom of PoCmcl triadually, 
however, under F redenck W ilham I (171^-1740), the popular appellation of “kmg 
QjLZlUSpia" prevailed over the form^ "king m Prussia ” West Prus^a was 
defimtdy acquired in 1772 (see bdow, p 387). 
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gradually ev olved an daborate avil serv ice — the famous 
Pru ^an bureau cracy, which, in spite of mevitable “red tape,” 
IS notable to this day for its effiaency and devotion to du ty 
The king endeavored to encourage industi^'- and trade by enforc-* 
ing u p-to-date mercantilist regu lations, and, although he re-’ 
peatedly ex pressed contempt for current cul ture because of 
what he thought were its weakenmg tendencies, he nevertheless 
p rescribed compulsory elementary educafaon for his people 

King Frederick William, who did so much lor PrusSiff, had 
many personal eccentnaties that highly amused Europe 
Imbued witli p atriarchal insb ncts, he had his e ye on every body 
and everj'thing He treated Jiis kmgdom as a scho olroom, and, 
lik e a zealous schoolmaster, flogged his naughty subiects un mer- 
gfully If he suspected a man of p ossessmg adequate m eans, 
he mi ght command him to erect a fine residence so as to imp rove 
the appearance of the ca pital If he met an idler m the st reets, 
he would belab or him with his cane and pro^bly put~'him m 
the army And a funnv craze for tall sold iers led to the crea- 
tion~of die f amous Pptsdam.Guard of Gian ts, a speaal company 
whose members must measure at le ast sixTeet m h eight, and 
for whose service he attracted many foreigners by hberal finan- 
aal offers it was the only luxury which the parsunomous 
kmg allowed himself 

During a portion of his r eign the crabbed old king feared that 
all lu s la bors and .s avingT would go for na ught, for he was su- 
premely disap pomtcd in his son, the crown-pn nee 

Frederick The stem father had no sympathy for the of Frederick 
hterary, musicah ar tasticT as tes, of his son , whom he ““ 
thought effeminate, and whom he a bused roundly wi th 
a qui ck and violent temp er IVhen Prmce Fredenck tned to 
run away, the k mg arrested liim and for pumshment pu t ^m 
dirough such nn arduous, slave-likc training m the ^ d 
im htary admimstr ation, from the lowest grades upward, as 
perhaps no other royal personage ever received It was this , 
despised and misunderstood prmce who a s Fredenck II succee ded 
his father on the throne of Prussia J740 and is knownmTus- 
tory as Frederick the Great 

'sThe year 1740 marked the accession of Fredenck the Great 
in the HohenzoUem possessions and of Mana X hfiBgsa.m.the 
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Habsburg territories^ It also marked thejutttbxeak of^a pro- 
tracted struggle withm the Holy Roman Empire between the 
two foremost German states — ; Austria and Prussia^ 


THE illNOR GERMAN STATES 


Germftn 
States 
Other tiian 
Austria and 
Prussia 


Bavaria 


Of the three hundred other states which composed the empire, 
few were suffiaently large or important to exert any considerable 
influence on the issue of the contest A few, however, 
which took sides, deserve mention not only because in 
the eighteenth century they pres erved a kind of ba l- 
ance of power between the rivals but also because 
they have been more or le ss conspicuous facto rs in 
the pr ogress of recent times Such are Bavaria, Saxony, and 
Hanover 

gg yana lay on the upper Danube to the west of Austria and 
in ^^evtreme southeastern comer of what is now the German 
Empire For centunes it was ruled by the Wittel s- 
ba ch farm ly, whose remarkable pnnce, iMayunihan 
(iS97“i^Si)) lia.d headed the Catliohc League and loyally sup-| 
ported the Habsburgs ui the Thirty Years’ War, and by the 
peace of Westphahahad gamed apart of the Palatmate* together 
with the, title of “elector” Hi s succ essor had labo red m ih 
muc h credit m the second half of the seventeenth century to 
repair the wounds caused by the wa r, enco uragmg agn cultiire 
and mdust nes. buildmg pr restorm g numerous churcEes and 
mo naster ies But the Bavarian electors in the first half of the 
eighteenth centurj' sacri ficed a sound, vigorous pohcy of intern al 
ref orm to a far-readung ambition m mtemational poh tics 
siPespite the bond of a corn mon rehg ion winch united ^em to 
Austria, they felt that their proxim ity to their powerful neighbor 
made the Habsburgs their natural enemies In the War of the' 
Sp ^sh Succ ession, therefore, Bavaria took the side of Franre 
ag^st Austria, and when Mana Theresa ascended the~&rone 
™ ^740) the elector of Bavaria, who had married a Habsburg 


Bdow are discussed the foreign achievements (pp 354 ff ) of these two nval 
Chapter XIV (pp 440 ff ) their internal policies 
The other part of the Palatinate, under another branch of the WittdsbaclC 
Vms reunited wiUi Bavana in 1770 
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princess disbarred b” tlie Pragmatic Sanction of Charles VI, 1 
immediately alhed Jiimself ivitli Frederick _of Prussia and withj 
France in order to dismember the Austrian dominions^ 

The Saxony of theeightecntli century was but a very small frac- 
tion of the vast Saxon dudiy which once composed a ll nor th- 
we stern Germ any whose people in early times had 
emigrated to England or had been subjugated by 
Charlemagne Saxony had been restneted smee the thirteenth 
century to a d istrict on tlie upper Elb e, w edged m between Ha bs- 
b urg Eohcm ia and Hohcnzollcm Brandenburg Here, however, 
several elements combined to give it an i mportan ce far bej'ond 
its extent or population It. was^tlie geographical center of the<M 
G ermanic s It occupied a strategic position between Pn issia&J 
and Austria Its nihng family — the Wettm s — were electors 
of tlie empire It had been, moreover, after the championdup 
of Martin Luther by one of its most notable electors, ‘ a leader of 
die Lutheran cause, and the reformer’s celebrated translation 
of 'the Bible had fixed Uio Saxon dialffct as the hterary language 
of Germany At one time it seemed as “if Saxony, rather than 
Bra ndcnburg-Pniss ia , might become the donunant state among 
the Germanics Hut die trend of events determmed otherwise 
A number of amiable but we ak cly ctors in the seventeenth cen- 
turj' repeatedly alli ed themselves mth Austria agamst tiled 
Holienzollems and tlicrcby practically conceded to Brandenburg 
the Icadcrehip of tlie Protestant states of northern Germany ’ 
Then, too, toward the close of the century, the elector separated^^ 
himself from his people by becoming a Roman Catiiohc, and, in 
order dial he might establish himself as kmg of Poland, 
he burdened the state with continued Austnan alh- union of 
ance, with war, and widi heavy taxes Th? unnatural ind Poland 
union of Saxony and Poland was maintamed through- 
out die grcatcr'part of the cightecndi centurj^ it was smgularly 
disastrous for both parties 

A part of die ongmal anaent temtory of the Saxons m no rth 


' I'rcdcncJ. Ilic Wise (i486-iSeS) ^ 

» Another source ot w eakness in SiTony uas th e custo m .n th e Wet^fan^yCtj 

of diwdinc the inhciUHlltlmonK -y* ° 

oflETpifeHrTnfinitesimal slates of SaxtAVcimar. aS^e-Coburg-Gothn, Saxe- 

Mcinfngcn, and Sarc-Altenburg 
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we stern Germ any was included in the eighteenth century in the 
State of Hanover, extending between th e Elbe and the Wes er and 
reacdung from Br andenburg down to the North Sea 
fHa nover was recogmzed as an .electorate .d .uong. the 
W ar of the Spamsh Succe ssion,^ but its real impor- 
taiice rested on the tact tliat its first elector, throu gh 
his mother’s fan uly, became in 1714 Geo rge I 
o f Great Entain^^ the founder of the Hanoverian dynasty m 
that coimtr}'’ This personal union be tween the British k ing- 
dom an d the' electorate of Ha noi^r contmued for over a century, 
and was not without vital significance in international negotia- 
tions Both George I and George H preferred Hanover to EngA 
land as a place of residence and directed their primary efforts! 
towards the protection of their German lands from Habsburg[ 
or HohenzoUem encroachments 
Enough has now been said to give some idea of the distracted 
condition of the Germames m the eighteenth century and to 
explain why^the Holy Roman Empire was an u nimportant b ond 
of juuon (Austria, traditionally the duef of die Germanies, 
was increasingly absorbed in her non-German possessions in 
Hungary, Italy, and the Netherlands Prussia, the nsing king- 
dom of the North, compnsed a population m wliich Slavs con- 
stituted a large rmnonty Saxo ny was hnked with Poland; 
Hanover, with Great Bntain Bavana was a diromc ally of 
Efahce Add to this situation, the political dommation of France 
or Sweden over a number of the petty 'states of the empire, the 
selishnesi and jealousies of all the German rulers, the looming 
bitter rivalry between Prussia and Austria, and the sum-total'* 
is pohtical chaos, blo gdd ied, and oppres5ion'^ 


THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN HOHENZOLLERNS AND 
HABSBURGS 

In the struggle between Pr ussia and Au stria — between 
HohenzoUems and Habsburgs — centered the European dip lo- 
macy and wars, of the_m i d::eighteenth cen tury On one side 
was the young kmg Frederick H (1740-1786) , on the other, 

'The emperor had given the title of elector to Ernest Augustus m 1692, the 
Powers recognized George I as elector m 1708 
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the young queen ^ana Th^eres^ Jr7^£;i78o) JB .oth had 
abihty Md ,smcere_jdevqtion to theijr resjpecM^e ^states and 
peoples, — a high sense of royal responsibilities 
^an a Theresa was beautiful, motional, and proud, SecSeS 
Frederick was dorfuneenng, cynical, and always ra- Marfa 
hoxtal The Austr ian pnncess was a firm behever in 
^thohc ^^hrisbanity , the Prussian king, was a fnend of 
ybltaife and a devotee of skephasm 
Frederick inherited from his father a fairl y compact monarch y 
and a spl endidly f ramed and e ompped army of 80,000 men 
.He smiled at the dis organized troo ps, the di sorde red ^ 
finances, the conflicting mterests m &e hodge-podge of against 
temtones which his nval had mhented from her 
fathe^', He also sn uled at the solemn promise w hich 
Pr ussia had made to respect the Austnan domm ions No 
sooner was the Emperor Charles Vl dead and Mana Theresa 
proclaimed at Vien na than Fredenck 11 entered mto engage-j 
ment s wi;^_Bavana and France to dismember.her realm The 
electo r of Bavana was to be made Holy Roman Emperor as 
Charles. \TD[ and Pnissia.was to appropnate Silesia France! 
was suspected of designs upon the Austnan Netherlands I 
Silesia thus.liecame the bone of contention between Fred-J 
^ck jr and Mana Theresa Sdesia covered the fertile valley 
of the upper Oder, separating the Slavic Caechs of Frojericfn 
Bohemia on the west from the Slavic Poles on the east nedgns on 
Its population, which was largely Germa n, was as n u- 
merous as that of the whole^ingdom of Prussia, and if annexed 
to the Hohenzollem possessions would make them overwhelm- 
ingly Gihnan On the other hand, the loss of Silesia would 
give Austna less direct mfluence m stnctly German affairs 
and would depnve her of a conve ment nomt of atta ck agamst 
Berlm and the heart of Prussia 


Trumpmg up an anaent family claim to the duchy, Fredenck 

immediately marched his army mto Silesia and ec£U- outbreak 

pied Breslau, its capital tiie west, a combmed 

Bavaiian and FrenA army prepared to invade Austna Aostrfan 

and Bohemia Maria Theresa, pressed on all sides, Succession, 

flecT to H unga ry and begg^ the Magyars to help her 

The effect was electncal Hunganans, Austnans, and lip- 
— 
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h emian s ralh ed to the support of the Habs burg throne: recruits 
were drilled and burned to the front, the War of the Austrian 
Succession (1740-1748) was soon in full swingh 
A trade war had broken out between Great Bntam and 
Spain m 1739/ which speedily beca me merged ivith the qp nti- 
En^ce nen tal stru ggle -^G^t Bntam was bent on maintam- 
of Great mg hberal tradmg pn^leges ih^tlie Belgian Nether- 
lands and always opposed the mcorporation of those 
provmces mto the nval and powerful monarc hy of 
Fr^ce, prefemng that they shoul d remamm fhe.hands of ao mp 
di stant and less-feared . le ss commeraal power, such as A ustna 
Great Bntam, moreover, had fully r ecognized the Pra gmatio 
Sanction and now detemuned that it was m accordance with 
her own best interests to supply Mana Theresa witli mo ney 
and t o dispaFch armies to the (!!5ntment to defend the Neth er- 
^lands agamst F rance and to p rotect Hanover agamst Pr ussia^ 
\,Qn the other side, the royal family of S pam sympathized w ith 
their BoutbonJ ansmen in Fra nce and hoped to recover from 
Austna aU th e Itahan possessions of whi ch Spam had been 
d epnved bv the treaty of Utrecht (1713 )? 

The mam parties to the War of the Austnan Succession were, 
therefore, on the one hand, Prussia, France, Spam, and Bavana, 
and, on the other, Austna and Great Bntam Witli the former at 
first jomed^lie elector of Saxony, who wished to play off Prussia 
agamst Austna for the be nefit of his Saxon and PnlisTi lam ls, 
the king of Sardm ia, who was ever balancm^ m I taly 
between Ha bsburg and Bourbon pret ensions With Austna 
I Great Bntaia was muted iioliand, because of her desire to 
I protect herself from possible French aggression 

The w ar was not so terrible or bloody as its duration and th e 
nu mber 01 con testants umuld seem to indicate S^ony, which 
Conree of mclined more naturally to Austnan than to Prussian 
the War fnendship, was easily persuaded by bnbes to desert 

her alhes and to make peace with Mana Theresa ^pain would 
> and Sardmi a. alarmed by the prospect of 
substantial Bourbon gams m that pemnsula, went over to the 
side of Austna The Dutch were content to defend tlie ir nwn 
temton es 

’ Commonly called tbe War of Jenlms’s Ea r See above, p 311 
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Despite the greatest exertions, Mana Theresn. was ima Lle 

Her generals suffered repeated 

reverses at his hands, and tlirec times she was foreed to success of 
r ecognize his occupation m order tliat she nught e m- 
pl oy nii iicr forces against her western en emias By the third 
treaJa ' between the two German sovereigns, concl uded at Dresde n 
m 17 45, Silesia’ was definitely ceded by Austna to Prussia 
Freffenck had gained his ends he coolly deserted his aUies and 
withdrew' from the w’ar ^ ~ " " 

Meanwhile^ die Austrian arms* had elsewhere been more sue- u 
cqssful Tlie French and Bax'anans, after wnniung a fe w' trifli ng 
nct oncs in Bo hemia, liad been for ced ba ck t o the upper Danu be 
hluiuch w'as occupied by the troops of Mana Theresa at the 
very time when die elector was bemg croivned at Frankf ort 
as H oly Roman E mneror Hie w'hole of Bavana was soon in 
Austrian possession, and die Frendi were in retreat across the 
Rlunc~ Gradually, also, the combmed forces of Austna and 
Sardmia made headway m Italy agamst die Bourbon armies of 
France and Spam 

In the last years of the w'ar, the F rench manag ed t o prot ect 
Alsace and Lorraine from Austnan mvas ion. and, under ' the 
command of die gifted Marshal Saxe, they actually succeeded 
in subjugating the cr eatcr part of die Austnan Netherl ands and 
in canynig die str uggle into Ho lland Gn the highseas and in 
die colonics, the conflict raged betw’een France and Great Bntam 
as "Ki ng George’s W ar,” which has already been separately 
noted - 

'‘'file treaties which ended the War of the Austnan Succession 
were signed at Aix-la-Chapelle m 1748 They guar- 
antecd the acquisition of Silesia by Fredenck 11 of of Aix-ia- 
Prussia and restored everything else to die situation 
[at the ogenmg of_ die conflict The Wittelsbacli indedsive 
family was~remstated m Bavana and m the Palati- 
natc, and die husband of Ma na Tlieresa, Franci s of between 
L orraine, succeeded paries as Holy Rom an 
E mper or France, for all her jixpenditiires and 
sacnficcs , gained nodung Tlie Wax of the AiistnaiTSuccession 

’ Except n very small distnct, which thereafter was known as "Austnan Sflesia." 

“See above, pp 311 f 
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He still had money, thanks to the su bsidies which Pitt pour ed 
in from Great B ntam, but he found it ve ry difficult to procu re 
men he eatESre d rcarmts from hostile countri es, he granted 
am nesty to des erters , he even en rolled prisoners^of war. He was 
no longer suffiaently sure of hissoldiers to take the offensive, 
and f or five years he was reduced to defensive campaiim s m 
Silesia~ The ^ssians occupied East Prussia and penetrated 
mtp^ Brandenburg, m 1759 they captured Eerhn 
The French, after su ffermg ddeat at Rossb ach. directed their 
energies ag amst Han over but encou ntered unexpected r esist- 
Prench ance at the hands of an army collected by Pitt’s 
Reverses commanded by a Prussian general, the prmce 

of Bruns w icS* Brunswick defeated them and gradually drove 
them out of Germany iThis s enes of reve rses, co upled with 
disast ers that att ended French armies ~ih Amenca and m 
The ^dia, caused the French kmg to call upon his 

family cousm, t he kmg of Spam, for assi stance The re- 

suit was the fo rmation of the defeiisive alhan ce (1761) 
between the Bourbon states of France, "^Spain, and the Two 
Sidhes, and the entrance of Spam mto the war (1762)'''' 

Wha t really, saved Fredenck the Great was the death of th e 
T sarma Ehzabeth ( 1 ^ 62 ) and the accession to the Russian 
Ynthdranai thr one oT!£eter IH . a d angerous madman but a war m 
of Rosda admirer of the mihtarv prowess of tHe tinssian king 
Peter m br usque style transferred the Russian forces from the 
sta ndard of Mana Theresa to that of Frederick and res tored 
t o Prussia the conquests of his predeces sor ^ .^p ain pntprpH the 
Treaty of ^ax too late to affect its fortunes matenally She was 
Hubertua- Unable to regam what France had lost, and in fact the 
Bourbon states were utterly en^ sted The Aus -1 
tion of the trians, after frantic but vain atter^ls to wrest Silesia 
^bebnrgs fjom Fredenck, finally despaired of their caus^ 

The tr eaty of Hubertusburg put an end to 

the Seyen_Years’ War m Eur ope ~M aria T^h dresa 
finally, though reluctantly, s urrendered all claim s to 
Silegia Prussia had clearly hu mihated Austria and bec omg^a 
first-rate power The HohenzoUems were henceforth the ac- 

^ deOnoMd m the same year, his wife, Cathenne n, who sue 
cceued bun, refused to give active mihtary support to either side 
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knowledg ed peers of the Habsburgs The ahnost synchronous 
t rehti'jof Paris closed the war between Great Bn tain, on the 
one hand, and France and Spa m on the other, by ceding the 
bulk of tlie F rench colonial empire to the Br itish There-] 
after, Great Britain was practically undisputed mistress of the j 
seas and chief colonial power of the world 
Fredcnck tlie Great dev ot^ the last ye ars of his life to the 

arging its sphere 


of influence ratlier by diplomacy than by w ar Fred- 
enck felt tliat tlie best safeguard against further at- 
tempts of Austna to recover Silesia was a firm alhance and the 
bet ween Prussia and Rus sia ^And it was an outcome 
of that alhance that m 1772 he jomed with the Tsanna 
Catlierme in making the &st partition of Poland Cather me ap - 
p ropriated the country east of the Diina and the Dmeper nver s 
Fr^enck an nexed AVest Pruss ia, except tlie towns ol~ PgjBa g 
and Thom, thereby linking up Pr ussia and Brandenburg b y a 
contmu'ius Ime of territory Mana Theresa, moved by the' loss 
of SUcsia ^d by lear of the undue preponderance which the 
partition of Poland would give to her nortliem nvals, thought 
to ad]ust tlie balance of power by"^ sharmg in the_s^meful 
tr ansact ion she occupi^ GuLuj . imluduiu the important city 
of Cracow hlana Theresa r^mtedly expressed her abhorrence 
of the whole busmcss, but, as the scoffing Frederick said, “She 
wept, but she kept on takmg ” 

~ The .partition of Poland was more favorable to Prussia than 
to Jkustna Bi tlie former case, the l and annexed lay along t he 
Baltic and serv'ed t o render East Pruss ia. Brantoburg, and 
Silesia a geograplucal and pohtical umt On the other hand, 
Ausbaa to some^tent was~pbsit ively weakened by ^e ac quisi- 
fa on of temtorv outside her natural ironfa a-s,~ and the addibon 
of a turbulent Polish people further increased the 01 

xa ces a n^TES ^SSlrofm^res ts withm the Habsburg domimons 
■When, a few j ears later, the succe ssion to the electorate of 
Bav ana was m some doubt and Au stnriaid claims to the gre ater 
D^rtof tliat state (i777-i779h Frederick againsteBESajS- 
no w~Sv1SSTiurand now by threats of armedforce a^ ^e- 
vented any considerable extoision of Habsburg control His 


1 For the internal refonns of FredencL, see bdow, pp 440 " 
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last important act was the formation of a league of princes to 
c hampion the J esser German states against Austnah agressi on 
By hard^ork, by mihtaiy might, by f orce'o f limhampered 
by an y mor al code, Frederick the Great perfected -t he, polh aes 
of the G reat Elector and of Frederick Will iam. J and raised 
Prussi a to the rank of partner with Austria m German l eader- 
ship and to an emment position . inJJie-j ntemational affairs of 
Einope Had Frederick hved, howeyer, but a score of years 
longer, he would haye witnessed the total extmction of the H olyi 
Ro man Em pire, the app arent ruin of the Germ anies, arid the 
degradation of his own country as well as that of Austria* 
He might even have perceived Aat a personal despobsm, built 
by bloodshed and unblushmg deceit, was hardly proof against 
a nation stirred by ideahsm and by a consciousness of its own 
nghts and power i 


1 See below. Chapter XVI. 
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THE HOHENZOLLERN FAMILY (1415-1915^ 

ELECTORS OF BRANDENBURG, KINGS OF PRUSSIA, AND GERMAN 
EMPERORS 

Fszoeuck L Elector of Sratideabiirg 
I <i4<5''>44o) 


FRCDmCBlI 

(1440-1470) 


AtnniT AcBtuxa 

(1470-1486) 


John t 

(14B6-1499) 


Fnt/e 


rericlc, cq SopbJ^ dau of Cuimir IV, 


Mocsnve of 
Aflibach, 
d 1536 


JoAcnncI 

(X499J»S33) 

ToAcmifll 

(r535-iS7») 

JODN GCOBOE 
<*571-1598) 

JoAcniM nn>caiCK 

(1598-1608) 

Joatf Stoautnro «— 
(1608-1619) 


usM 01 vMimi 

Kfntf of Poliind 


Albert, 
Cord Arab 
of bfolnz, 
d *545 


^brt Frederidc, ni Mana Eleonom, lietieas 
DukeqfPniMta | of Cleve^ jQlxa, and 


Albert, Grand Master of 
Teutonic Order (i5ii-^5ss)| 
Duke of Prussia (1535-1568) 


(1568-2618) 


Bers 


Atuie 


EleoBOra m Gustavus Adolphus, 
Kins of Swcacn 


GtOROB Witxui* 

<i6i9jr64o) 

FjLEOBnicK WruMtf, the Great Kln^r 
(1640-1668) 

hKEonucK in (1688-1713) 

(Frederick I, King of Fnia^, 1701-17x3) 

Feedeuce ^Villxau I, m Sophia, dsu of George I of Great Brilafn 

<* 713 - 174 «) I 


F)iEDcaicc £iihe Great 
(1740-1786) 


Fudekicc ^VnxiAU IV 
(1840-1861) 


Augustas WOItam 

Fredckice WnXTAU H 
(1786-1797) 

FiaioEUCE wnxiAU III 
(1797-1840) 


WxtUAUl 

King of Prussia (x86i-x88B). 
Gennan Emperor<x87X-x88B) 


Charlotte m Nicholas I, 
Titf of 
Rusria 


t ytT-rJa ir TT (rSAfr. ) Henrjr, admiral 


FK£DCiuCElir(x8S8) in Victoria of Great Britain 


S^hlam CamtontiaeT, King of Greece 
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THE RISE OF RUSSIA AlfD THE DECLIHE OF TURKEY, 
SWEDEN, AND POLAND 

RUSSIA IN THE SEXnSNTEENTH CENTURY 

How the backward, Onental tsardom of Muscovj^ has been 
transformed into the huge empire of Russia, now comprising one- 
sixth of the land surface and one-twelfth of the population of ■ 
the earth, is one of the most fascinating phases of the history 
of modem times It was not until the eighteenth .cratt^' that 
Russia came mfo close contact with the comrnCTce and culture 
of western Christendom , not until then did she Become 'a great 
power m the -European family of nations 

Several occurrences durmg the two centunes which separated 
the reign of the Tsar Ivan the Great from that of Peter 
Rusfdan Great paved'the'WajTf^ the subsequent, almost start- 

Eipanaon rJse gf tbe powerful empire of northern and east- 
ern Europe The first in importance v,as the expansion of the 
Russian race and dominion ThroughoufThf sixteenth and 
seventeenth centunes -the farmings folk of the region about 
Moscow were eimgratmg south and east and estabhsbing them- 
selves m the ferfileplEuns of the Don, the Volga, and the Irtysh ^ 
A glance at the map of Russia will show how the network of 
rivers combined with the level character of the country to facili- 
tate this process of raaal expansion The gentle southerly 
flowmg Dnieper, Don, and Volga, radiatmg from the same 
central region, and connected by way of the Kama with the 
headwaters of the Dwma, w'hich empties mto the White 
Sea m the extreme north, became chief channels of trade and 
migration, and contributed much more to 'the elaboration of 
i^tional unity than any political institutions Boats could 

1 Annies of the tsar backed up tbe colonists they occupied Kazan in 1552 and 
Astrakhan, near the Caspian Sea, in 1554. 

S6S 
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be conveyed over flat and easy portages from one nver-basm 
10 anotlier, and tliese portages with a rflatavely small amount 
of labor were graduall}' changed mto navigable channels, so 
that even now tlie canals are more ilhpbrtant than many of the 
railways as arteries of commerce 
As the emigrants^ tlireaded their way along the river courses 
and over tireliroad plams'they had to be constantly on the 
alert agamsjijtttacks of troublesome natives, and they The 
, accordingly organized tlicmselves m semi-mihtary CossackB 
fasTubn Those m the vanguard of terntorial expansion con- 
stituted a peculiar dass known as Cossacks, who, like frontiers- 
men of otlier tmies and places, for example, like those that gamed 
for tlic United States its_Kast„westem doinam, hye^a jnld jife 
inji^ich agncultural and pastoral pursuits were mtemungled 
witli hunting and fightmg In the basms'of the southern rivers, 
the Cossacks formed semi-mdependcnt mihtary commumties 
tliosc of the Volga and the Don professed allegiance to the tsar 
of Musco\’y, while those of the Dnieper usually recognized the 
sovereignty of the king of Poland 
Nor was tlic migratio n of the Russian race restneted to Europe 
The dmsion between Europe and Asia is Iwgely imagmary, as 
another g'lirffcc'aTOic map will prove," — the low-lying Bastward 
Urals arc a barrier only toivard the north, while south- Expa^oa 
ward the plains of Russia stretch on mtermmably *“ ^ 

above the Caspian until they are merged m the steppes of Si- 
beria Across these plams moved a steady stream of Cossa^ 
and peasants and adventurers, carrymg with them the habits 
and traditions of their Russian homes “Ever eastward wended 
the emigrants They founded Tobolsk m 1587 and Tomsk m 
1604 , they estabhshed Yakutsk on the Lena River m 1632, 
and Irkutsk on Lake Baikal m 1652 , in 1638 they reached the 
Sea of Okhotsk, and, by the dose of the seventeenth century, 
they occupied the peninsula of Kamchatka and looked upon 
the broad Pacific Thus at the time when the Spaniards were 
extendmg their speech and laws throughout South America and 
the English were laying the foundations for the predommance of 
their institutions in North Amenca, the Russians were appro- 
pnatmg northern Asia and demonstratmg that, with them at 
least, the course of empire takes its way eastward 
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Ivan the Great had ahead}’^ been described in church Ven- 
ice as “the ruler and autocrat of all Russia, the Jiew-Tsa^ 
Constantine ^ m the new aQ' of Constantine, Mosotw ” His 
successors mvanably had themselves crowned as tsars and auto - 
crats of all Russia By nuhtary might they mamtained thdr 
control over the ever-widenmg temtones of &e Russian people, 
with racial pnde and rehgious fervor, the distant emigrants 
regarded their royal famil)'^ at Moscow .The power ,of Jthe tsars 
kept pace with the expansion of the state 
Ye^this greater Russia, remamed essentially Oriental Its 
form of Chnstiamtj'' was derived 'from the East rather than from 
Onentai West Its soaal customs savored more of Asia 

Character than of Europe Its nobles Md even its tsars were 
rated bji- western Christendom as httle better than 
barbarians In fact, the Russian state was looked 
upon in the seventeenth century in much the same way as Chma 
was regarded m the mneteenth centurj' 

The re asons fo r thi s relative ba ckwardness are not hard to as- 
certain In the first place, the rehgion of the state was a direct 
heritage of the expirmg Eastem'Empire and was different from 
either the Cathohasm or the Protestantism of western Europe 
Secondly, long and close contact with the conquenng Mongols 
or Tatars of Asia had saturated the Russian people with Orient^ 
customs and habits ^ Thirdly, the nature of the coimtry tended 
to exalt agnculture and to discourage industry and foreign 
commerce, and at the saine time to turn emigration and ^pansion 
' eastward r ather than westward Finally, so long as the neigh- 
bormg western states of Sweden, Poland, and Turkey remained 
powerful and retamed the entire coast of theR alfic and Black 
sep, Russia was deprived of seapbrts'ThaFwouId enable her to 
ei%age m traffic with western Europe and thus to partake of 
the common culture of Christendom 
Not until Russia was modernized and westernized, and had 
made considerable headway agamst one or all of her western 

^ The last Cxsar of the Gneco-Romaa Empire, Constantme XT, had penshed 1 
^ I4S3 vain defense of Constantinople agamst the Turks It inis a significant \ 
fact that the Russian rulers, who owed their Chnstianity and their nadon’s culture \ 
to the Greeks, should now revive the title of Cssar (Russian form, tsar or czar) * 

* See above, pp at f 
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neighbors, could she hope to become a European Power Not 
until the accession of the Romanov dynasty did she enter sen- 
ously upon this twofold pohcy 

The direct line of Ivan the Great had died out at the close of 
the sixtemth century, and there ensued what in Russian history 
are'fiiown as “Jhe_troublous tunes ” Disputes over 
the succession led to a senes of qvd wars, and"’the “Troublous 
consequent anardiy invited foreign mtervention For 
a time the !^es harassed the country and even occupied the 
Kremhn, or atadel, of Moscow The Swedes, also, took advan- 
tage of the troublous times m Russia to enlarge their conquests 
on the eastern shore of the Baltic and to seize the important 
tradmg center of Novgorod In the south, the Turks warred 
with the Cossacks' ^d‘ Brought many of the Crimean pnnci- 
pahties" under their control 

Under these discouragmg circumstances a great national 
assembly met at Moscow m 1613 to elect a tsar, and their choice 
fell upon one of tlieir own number, a certam Michael 
Romanov, whose family had been connected by mar- of the 
nage ties with the ancient royal hne It is an mter- 
estmg fact that the present autocrat of Russia is a 
lineal descendant of the Romanov who was thus popularly 
elected to supreme authority m 1613 

Michael Romanov proved an excellent choice Accepted by 
all classes, he reestabhshed order and security throughout me 
country and successfuUy resisted foreign encroachments He 
founded several fortified .towjis_mJhe_sputl^against the Tatars 
and the Turks He recovered Noygorod from, the Swedes 
Durmg The reign of his son, Pohsh depredations were stopped 
and the Dmeper River was fixed upon > as the general divid- 
mg hne between Poland and Russia 


.1 


PETER THE GREAT 

The grandson of Michael Romanov was the “lebrated Peter 
the Great, who may nghtfuUy be designated as the ^er d 
modem Russia His older brothers, with whom during 

■Treaty of Andtussovo (1667), m accordance mth which Poland ceded to 
Russia Kiev, Smolensk., and eastern Ukraine 
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comTiiced lum that that kind of government was the most suit- 
able for Russia 

We have already observed how Peter replaced the mde- 
pendent, turbulent slrelts7 with a thoroughly devoted and or- 
Snbotai derly standmg army That was one important step 
nahon of in the direction of autocracy The next was the suh - 
pf JhejChurgh to the sta te The tsar under- 
to the stood the very great influence which the Holy Ortho - 
Stat^ dox Church exerted over the Russian people and the 
danger 'to liis pohaes that ecclesiastical opposition 
might create He was naturally anxious that the Churdh should 
become the ally, not the enemy, of autocracy He, therefore, 
took such steps as would exalt tlie Church m tlie opinion of his 
counti^Tnen and at the same time vould render it a semceable 
agent of the government ^-^rofessing the warmest faith in its 
rehgious tenets, he depnved the patnarch^ of ^loscow of his 
privilege of controlhng the ecclesiastical organi 2 ation~and vested 
The Holy all powers of church government in a body, called the 
Synod Holy Synod, whose members were bishops and whose 
chief was a lajmfan, all chosen by the tsar himself'^ No appomt- 
ment to ecclesiastical office could henceforth be”made without 
the E^proval of the Holy Sjmod , no sermcm jcould be pf eaSEed 
and^no boo^ could, be^published unless it had received the s^£-^ 
tion of that a ugust body The authontj’ which the tsar thereby* 
obtained over the Russian Church was as complete and far- 
readung as that which Heniy^ VUl had acquired, tnm centimes 
earher, over the Anghcan Churcli The results haw been m 
keepmg with Peter’s fondest expectations, for the(J)rthodox 
Church m Russia has been :^om his time to the presentee right- 
hand support of absoluUsm ) The tsars have exalted the Church 
as the fountam of order and holmess, as a ventable ark of the 
covenant have the clergy magnified and extolled the autocracy 

A remodehng of the secular government of Russia jalong - 
autocratic hues was another achievement of Peter the Great 
which long endured At the head of the state was the tsar or 

' Until late m the sixteenth centuiy, the metropolitan of Moscow was in theory 
^der the authonty of the patriarch of Constantinople, thereafter, through Boris 
^dunov, he became mdependent with full Consent and apptot’al of the whole 
Greek OrtHodos Churdi and was styled the patnarch of Moscow 
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emperor, possessmg absolute, unlimited powers An anaent as- 
senibly,~or~Duma, of nobles, which had formerly exerased vague 
le^slative rights, was practically abohshed, its place 
bemg taken by an advisory Counal of State whose Power 
members, usually noblemen, were selected by the tsar 
All traces of local self-government were similarly ““ 
swept away, and the coimtry ivas henceforth admmistered by the 
tsar’s personal agents TomBotcc his autocxatTc wiUj a system 
of pohee was' orgamzed on a mihfaa basis, its chiefs bemg made 
dependent on the central authonty In these, as m all his other 
reforms, the tsar encountered a good deal of opposition, and for 
a while was obhged to jdy largely on foreigners to carry them out 
As soon as possible, however, Peter employed natives, for it was 
a cardmal pomt m his policy that tlie Russians themselves must 
manage their oivn state without foreign mterference or help 
Like his contemporanes m western Europe, (Peter gave con- 
siderable attention to the economic condition of the monarchy'^ 
He strove, though often m a bungling maimer, to pro- 
mote agnculture and to improve'lhe lot of the peasan- so*Shb- 
try, who still 'constituted the overwhelmmg bulk of forms of 
the population He certamly depnved tlie nobles of ^eat***" 
many of their former pnnleges and, sought to rest po- 
htical power and soaal position on abihty rather than on birth 
He understood that Russia gnevously lacked a numerous and 
prosp_cjrous middle class, andjie aimed to create one by encourag- 
mg trade and industnes His almost constant participation m 
wars, however, prevented him from bnngmg many of his eco- 
nomic and social plans to frmtion 1 
Internal reforms were but one-half of Peter’s ambitious pro- 
gram To hun Russia owes not only the abohtion of the 
^strellsf, the loss of the mdependence of the Church, 

I tS^uropeahizatiOH of manners and customs, and the 
firm establishment of autocracy, but also the pro- 
, noUncement and enforcement of an elaborate scheme 
f of foreign aggrandizement On one hand, the tsar 
' showed a hvely mterest m tlie exploration and colonization of 
Siberia and m the extension^ of Russian dommion around the 
Caspian Sea and towards the Persian Empire On the other 
hand, — and this, for our purposes, is far more important,-- 
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he was resolved to make the cultural and commeraal connection 
between Russia and Europe strong and intimate, to open a way 
to the west by gainmg outlets on both tlie Black and Baltic 
seas — “wmdows” to the west, as he termed them^ 

On the Baltic Sea, Sweden blocked lum , toward the Black 
Sea, the Ottoman power hemmed lum m It was, therefore, 
against Sweden and Turkej' that Peter the Great waged war 
It seemed to him a matter of dire necessity for the preservation 
of European avihzation m Russia that he should defeat one 
or both of these states Agamst. the Turks, as events proved, he 
•j^de httle headwaj' , against the Sw’edes he fared better. 

In order that we may understand the nature of the momentous 
conflict between Russia and Sweden m the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century, it wiU be necessary at this pomt to notice 
the parallel development of Sweden 


sut:den and the career of Charles xn 


Sweden a 
Great 
Power 
in the 

Seventeenth 

Century 


It will be recalled that a century before Peter the Great, the 
remarkable Gusta ms. Adolphus had aimed to make the Bdtic 
a Swedish lake To his own kmgdom, Ijung along the 
western "^ore of that sea, and to the dependency of 
Finland, he had added by conquest the eastern prov- 
mces of Kareha, Ingna, Esthoma, and Livoma,^ and 
his successful interference in tlie Tlurty Years’ War 
had given Sweden possession of western Pomerama 
^d the mouths of the Elbe, Oder, and Weser nvefs arid a con- 
siderable influence in German affairs For manj'' years after the 
death of Gustavus Adolphus, Sweden was the recognized leader 
of continental Protestantism, and her trade on the Baltic grew 
and thrived The exports of Russia and Poland found a con- 
venient outlet throu^ the Swedish pint of Riga, and those of 
the no rthe rn J!Jermames-were. frequCTitlv dispatched on Sw'edish 
vessels from Stettm or Stralsund 
Repeated efforts were made by Denmark, Poland, and Bran- 
denburg to break the commercial monopoly which Sweden enjoyed 


' Livonia, occupied by Gusta^'us Adolphus during the Polish War of i6ai- 
1629, was not formally rehnqiushed by Poland until 1660 Esthoma had been 
conquered by the Swedes in 1561, but Pussia did not renounce her pretensions to 
this province until 1617 
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upon the Baltic and to deprive her of her conquests, but for a 
long tune m. vam Victory continued to attend Swedidi arms 
and a general treaty in 1660 confirmed her dominion At that 
time Sweden was not only a nuhtary power_pf ^e first magnitude 
^t_^so one of the largest states of Europe, possessmg about 
twice as much area as present-day Sweden Her area embraced 
a land-surface 7000 square miles larger than the modem Ger- 
man Empire All the islands and the greater part of the, coast 
of the Baltic belonged''to'‘'her' Stockholm', the capital, lay m 
the very center of the empire, whose second city was Riga, 
on the otlier side of the sea pohtics, in religion, and m trade, 
Sweden was feared and respected 

Yet the greatness of Sweden m the seventeenth century^ was 
more apparent than real ^Her commerce provoked the jedousy 
of all her neighbors 1 (Her dependencies across the 
Baltic were diflicult to hold* peopled by Finns, Rus- 
sians, Poles, Germans, and Danes, their bond with nesein 
Sweden was e ssenfaally artifia al, and they usually 
sympathized, naturally cnougfij with their sovereign's 
enemies ■■ They, 'therefore, imposed bn the mother country 
the duty of remainmg a nuhtary monarchy, armed from, head'' ’ 
to foot for every possible emergmcy ^For such a tremendous 
destmy' Sweden was quite unfitted {_Her wide temtory was^i i 
very sparsely populated, and her peasantry were very poor ' ' 
Only the Frendi alhance gave her sohd backmg m the Germames, 
and, with the dedme of the fortunes of Loms XIV and the nse 
of Prussia and Russia, she was bound to lose her leadership m 
the North 

To the fate of Sweden, her rulers m the seventeenth century 
43ontnbuted no small share Nearly all of them were bom fight- 
ers and nearly all of them were neglectful of home mtere sts 
and^ pf-the-worhs-of-peacc.— The mihK^mstmcts of the Swedish 
Eigsiiot only sacrificed thousands of fives that were urgently ^ 
needed m buildmg up their country and cost the kmgdom enor- 
mous sums of money but likewise impaired commerce, surrounded ^ 
the empire with a broad belt of desolated temtory, and implanted ^ 
an meradicable hatred m every adjacent state Then, too, 
the extravagance and negfigmce ot tne sovereigns led to chaos -J" 
m domestic govenmmt Taxes .were heavy and badly appor-^ 
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tioned. The nobles r eco\^ed many of their political privileges. 
The royal power steadilj' dwindled away at the very^ time when 
It was most needed ; an d a selfish, grasp ing aristocracy haste ned 
their country’s rum ^ 

At length in 1697 when Charles XU, a boy of fifteen years, 
ascended the throne of Sweden, the neighboring Powers thought 
Coalition arrived to partition his temtories among 

apunst themselves Tsar Peter, while returning home the 
Chaties xit fQjjo-pirjjjg j ggr from his travels abroad, had discussed 
with Augustus n, elector of Sasony and king of Poland a plan 
which the latter had formed for the^ ^smemberment _o£ the 
Swedish Empire. Poland was~tb recover Livoma.a nd anne x 
Esthbma , "Russia ivas to obtain Ingria and Kareh’a and thereby 
a port on the Baltic, Brimdenburg''was“f6'‘oocupj' western 
Pomerania , and Denmark was to take possesrion of Holit^ 
and the mouths of the Ejbe smd_Weser Charles Xrf_was to 
retain only his kmgdom in the Scandmaidan peninsul^and the 
grand duAy_ of Finland At the'lasf'momenr'Brandenburg 
balked, but Saxony, "DenmaSr, and Russia signed the nefarious 
alliance m 1699 ' The alhes expected quick and decisive ^•lc- 
tory All western and southern Europe was on the verge of a 
great struggle for the Spanish inhentance and would dearly 
be unable to prevent them from despoiling Sweden 

But the aUies grossly underrated* their Joe Charles Xn 
was a mere boy, but precocious, gloomy, and .sensitive, and 
Miiitaj? endowed with all the martial determmation and hero- 
E^oits ism of his ancestors. He deared nothing better than 
^hsiies to jSg^^aii^ ove rwhehnmg od ds, and the fury of 
the youthful" commander soon earned him the sobri- 
quet of the “madman .of the North.” The alliance of 1699 pre- 
cipitated the Great Nqrdiem War which was to last until 1721 
and slowly, but no less inevitably, lower Sweden to the position 
of a third-rate power It was amid the most spectacular exploits 
of the boy-king that the rum of Sweden was accomplidied It 
grander but more tragic fate than in the same^penod 
befell Spain 

Charles XU did not give the allies time to unite.'. Hurriedly 

1 A reaction appeared under the capable Charles XI (1660-1697), but its fruits 
>rete complete!} lost by his son and successor, Charles XTT 
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erasing tlie straits, he iniaded.Denjnark, whose terrified king 
promptly signed a toeaty wi^ him (1700), paying a large in- 
demnity and engaging to keep the peace m future 
Thence Charles hastened across the Baltic to Esthonia m 
order to deal ivuth the mvading Russ ians AFi^a^a/he met imd 
a nnihilated tlieir_arn:iy Then he”* turned southward, clearing 
Xi vonia an d Lithuania of Poles, Saxons, and Russians 
Ijito tlie verj' heart of Poland he earned tiie 'war, possessmg 
himself of botli Wamw and Cracow He obhged the Poh^ 
Diet to dctlirone Au^stus and tb'accept a king of his own choice 
in the person of a certain 'Stamslaus Leszczynski (1704) 

All these tilings had been done by a young man between the 
age of seventeen and twenty-two It was qmte natural that he 
should bcTaifTed up mtli pride m his abibty and successes It 
was almost as natural tliat, hardened at an early age to the hor- 
rors of war, he should become mcreasmgly callous and cruel 
Many instructions the impulsive youth &mt out over conquered 
districts in Russia, Poland, and Saxony “to slay, bum, and de- 
stroy " "Better that the innocent suffer tlian that the guilty 
escape" was liis favontc adage 
Small wonder, tlien, tliat ncitlier Peter the Great nor the 
Elector Augustus would abandon the struggle While^ Charles 
was overrunning J’oland, Peter was reorganisnng his army "and 
occupying Kareha and Ligna, and when the Swedish kmg re- 
turned to engage the Russians, Augustus drove out Stamslaus 
and regained the croivn of Poland Yet Charles, with an unrea- 
soning stubbornness, would not perceive tliat the time had 
amved for terminating tlie conflict with a few concessions 
Russia at that time asked only a port on the Gulf of Finland as 
the pnee of an alhance against Poland 
To all entreaties for peace, Charles Xn turned a deaf ear, 
and pressed the w'ar in Russia Unable to take Moscow, he 
turned southward m order to effect a juncture wnth 
some rebellious Cossacks, but met the army of Peter poitara y' 
tlie Great at Poltava (1709) Poltava marks the 
depiSLveJtnumph of Russia over Sweden The Swe- ctoieB xn 
dish army was destroyed, only a small number being 
able to accompany the flight of their king across the southern 
Russian frontier into Turkish territory 
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Then Charles sfxrred up the Turks to attack the tsar, but 
from the new contest he was himself luiable to profit Peter 
bought p eace TOth the Ottoman government bj^^«^g_the 
town of Azov, and the latter gradually tired of their guest’s con- 
tinual' md frantic clamor for war. After a sojourn of over 
five years in Ottoman lands, Charles suddenly and unej^iectedly 
appeared with but a smgle attendant, at Stralsund, whi(i 
by that time was all that remained to him outside of Sweden 
and Finland 

Still, however, the war .dragged on The alhes grew in num- 
bers and in demands \Peter the Great and Augustus were 
Obstinacy again jomed by the Damshkmg. Great Bntam,Han- 

andDeato over, and Prussia, all covetous of Swedish trade or 
otcbaiies Swedish temtory, were now members of the coalitionr 
Charles XII stood like adamant he would retain all 
or he would lose aU So he stood until the last. It was while 
he was directing an mvasion of Norway that the brilliant but 
dl-balanced Charles lost his life (171S), being then but thirty-six 
years of age 

^Peace which had been impossible during the lifetime of Charles, 
became a reahty soon after his death It certainly came none 
Decline of too soon for the exhausted and enfeebled conchtion of 
Sweden Sweden By the tr|^ties of Stockholm (17x9^ and 
1720), Sweden resigned all her German holdmgs Scept a small 
distnct of western Pqinerama including the' town of Stralsund 
Dennimk received Holstem_and a money indemnity. Hanover 
gain^ the mouths "of the "Hbe and'WeserT^PruSfa, the mouth 
of the Oder and the importaht. ratv of Stetfan' Au gustu s was 
restored to the Pohsh feone. though without territorial gain 
Great Britain, D'enmark,._an<Ulru^a became the principal 
conimerdal heirs of Sweden 

'Die treat}' of Nj^tad (1721) was the turning point for Russia, 
for thereby she acquired from Sweden full sovereignty over 
^ not onl}' KarefiajmdJtogaa but the important Baltic 
provmces of Esthqn ia and Lh'on ia and a narrow strip 
Uosnl ®^-®^'^them_FmI^djS£l?3ing" the stron g fortr e^ of 
thesahc Viborg Peter the Great had realized' his amBition of 
affordmg his country a “riindow to &e west ” On the 
waste marriies of the Neva he succeed^ with enormous effort 
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and sacrifice of hfe in budding a great aty which nnght be a^nter 
of commerce and a bond of connection between Russia and the 
wesFem world ““ He named his new aty Si Peters- 
burg^ £uid to it he transferred his govemrnenr'from 
Moscow Russia supplanted Sweden in the leadership of the 
Baltic and assumed a place among the Powers of Europe 

Peter the Great did not realize his other ambition of secur- 
ing a Russian port on the Black Sea Although he captured 
and held Azov for a time, he was obhged to rehnqmsh it, as we 
have seen, in order to prevent the Turks from joimng hands 
with Charles XII 

Nevertheless, when Peter died ui 1725, he left his empire 
a compact state, lyell-orgamzed, and well-admmistered, west- 
ernized at least superfiaally, and ready to play a con- character 
spicuous r61e m the mternational politics of Europe of Peter 
The man who succeeded m domg all tliese things has 
been variously estimated By some he has been represented 
as a monster of cruelty and a murderer,® by others as a demon of 
tlic grossest sensuahty, by still others as a great national hero 
Probably he merited all such opmions But, above all,*Jie was 
a gemus of fierce energy and will, who toiled always for what he 
considered to be the welfare of his country'^ 

CATHERINE THE GREAT THE DEFEAT OF TURKEY 
AND THE DISMEMBERMENT OF POLAND 

It is hardly possible to feel much respect for the character 
of the Russian rulers who succeeded Peter the Great m the 
eighteenth century Most of them were women with loose 
morals and ugly manners But they had httle to fear from 
SwedSr which, utterly exhausted, was now on a steady dechne , 
and domestic difficulties both m Poland and m Turkey removed 
any apprehension of attaclrs from those countnes In pohcies 

1 Known generally in the Teutonic fonn "St Petersburg ” from its foundation 
until the War of the Nations in 1914, when the Slavic form ot “Petrograd ” 
was substituted 

» Peter had his son end heir, the Grand Duke Alexius, put to death because he 
did not sympathise with his reforms The tsar’s other pumshments often as- 
9um^ a most revolting and disgusting character 
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of internal government, Peter had blazed a trail so clear and 
imnustakable that one would have difficult}' in losing it 

Of those female soveragns of the Russian Empire, the most 
notable was Cathe rme I I, usually called Catherine 
the Great (r76_2-i^6) By birth she was imt even a 
Tsanna Russian, but a princess ofJProtestant'Gefmany, whom 
cathenoe djjygstic Considerations made the wife of the heir to 
the Russian crown ^ 

No sooner was she in her adopted countrj' than she set to 
work to ingratiate herself with its p^ple She learned the 
Russian language ~She outwardly conformed to the Orthodox 
Church She shghted her German relatives and surrounded 
herself with Russians She cstabhshed a reputation for quick 
wit and lofty patriotism So great was her success that when her 
haU-msane husband ascended the throne as Peter Iiy 11,1762, 
the people looked to her ratlier than to him a'sTliFreal ruler, 
and before the year was over she had managed to make away with 
him and to become sovereign in ^me as well as m fact For 
thirty-four years Catherine'was tsarma of Russia .'Immoral 
tilibe.last, without consaence or scruple, she ruled the country 
with a firm hand and consummated the work of Peter the Great ' 

In the admmistrative system Catherme mteoduced the 
“governments” and “districts,” divisions and subdivisions of 
Russia, over which were placed respectively governors 
vice-govemors, all appomted by the central au- 
thority To the ecclesiastical alterations of Peter, she 
added the secularization of church property, thereby makmg 
the clergy distmctly dependent upon her bounty and strengthen- 
mg the autocracy. 

The tsarma had some personal mterest m the hterary and 
saentific progress of the eighteenth century and was deter- 
Her mmed to make Russia appear cultured m the e3'es of 

Patronage western Europe She corresponded with Voltaire and 
of reaming other philosophers and learned men of the tune 

She pensioned Diderot , the author of the great Encyclopaedia, 
and mvited schofarTTo her court t”She posed as the fnend of 
higher education 

^ The mamage was ananged by ¥rcdenck the Great in order to munmize 
Aiistnan influence at Petrograd ^ 
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Of the three foreign, countries which in the eighteenth century 
blocked the western expansion of Russia, Sweden had been 
humbled by Peter m.the Great Northern War and the 
treaty of Nj'stad \JPoland and Turkey' remamed to Foreign 
be dealt with by Catherme the Great'' Let us see 
what had lately transpired to render this task comparatively 
easy for the tsarma 

Jsdand, in the first half of the eighteenth century was geo- 
graphically a large state, but a iranety 6f_circumstances con- 
tnbji^d to render it weak and unstable In tlie first 
place, it n as ' without natural boimdanes or adequate in the 
means of defense^i To the west it was separated from 
Prussia and Austria by an artifiaal Ime drawn through 
levd plains or o^ er low-lymg hiUs To the south a fluctuatmg 
frontier, fixed usually' along the Dmester River, set it off from 
the Ottoman Empire The fertde valleys of the Dmeper, to 
the east, and of the Duna, to the north, were shared by' Russia 
and Poland i^No chams of mountains and no strongly fortified 
places protectfed the Pohsh people from Germans, Turks, or 
Russians 

^No^ was this wide, but-indefensible, temtory' inhabited by a 
smgle homo.geneous peopl^ i Tlie_ Poles themselves, centenng 
in the western aUes of Warsaw and Cracow, constituted a ma- 
jonty' of the population, but the Lithuamans, a kmdred Slavic 
folk, coi ered the east-central part of the kmgdom and a large 
number of Cossacks and “Little Russians” ^ hved m the extreme 
east, while along the northern and western borders nere settle- 
ments of Germans and Swedes Between the Poles and the 
Lithuamans existed a long-standmg feud, and the Germans re- 
garded all the Sla\'s mth ill-disguised contempt 

Rehgion added its share to the dissension created br jacejind 
language wittun Polan d '' The Poles and most of the Lithu- 
amans were stanch Roman Cathohes Other Lithu an i an s — 
espeaally' the great nobles — together with the JRu^ans and 
Cossacks adhered to the Greek Orthodox faith, while Lutheran 
Protestantism was upheld by the western settlements of Swedes 
and Germans The Dissenters, as the O r thodoxnnd Protestants 
were called, demanded from the Cathohe majority a toleration 


* Ruthenians. 
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and a freedom of worstp Triich at that time existed in no other 
country of Europe. ‘^Tien it was not forthcoming, they appealed 
to fordgn .Powers — the Lutherans to Prusaa, the Orthodox to 
Russia'"' 

'\Vorst of all were the social conditions in Poland By the 
ei^teenth centurj'^, the towns had sunk into relative" insignifi- 
Wretched can“j Iea\Tng Poland without a numerous or wealthy 
Socisi nnddle_ class Of the other classes, the great nobles 

magnates owned the land, hved in luxurj-, s elfishly 
looked out for their own interests, and jealously 
played pohtics, while the mass of the nation were degraded into 
a state of serfdom and wretchedness that would be difficult to 


parallel elsewhere in Europe ' With a grasping, haughty no- 
bility on one hand, and an oppressed, ignorant peasant!)’ on 
the other, social sohdantj’, the best guarantee of pobtical inde- 
pendence, was entirely lacking f 
An enlightened progressive government might have done 
something to remedy the social ills but.^of all governments 
" Weakness World has ever se^ the most ineffectual and 

of PoUsk permaous was the Polish^' Since the sixteenth cen- 
monarch)’- had been elective, -with the result 
that the reign of e^’ery sovereign -was disfigured b)' 
foreign intrigues and domestic squabbles over the choice of his 
successor, and also that the noble electors were able not only 
to secure hberal bribes but to -wring from the elect such conces- 
sions as gradually reduced the kingship to an ornamental figure- 
head. Most of the later kings were foreigners who used what 
little power was left to them m furtherance of their native inter- 
ests rather than of the welfare of Poland Thus the .kings in 
the first half of the eighteenth century were German~electors of 
owed their new position to the interested friendship 
of ^stria, Prussia, or Russia, and to the large sums of mone)’’ 
'-which they la-vished upon the Polish magnat es ; these same 
Saxon rulers cheerfully apphed the Pohsh resources to their 
German poliaes 

' ^^vA^ofbar absurdity of the Pohdi constitution was the famo-us 
gefoj”_a,k ind of gentlemen 's agreeniBit among the mag- 
nates, whereby ho law whatsoever could be enacted by the Diet if 
a sm^e member felt it was prejudicial to his interests, and ob- 
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jectedc In the course of the seventeenth century the principle 
of the lihemm veto had been so far extended as to recognize the 
lawful right of any one of the ten thousand noblemen of Poland 
to refuse to obey a law which he had not approved. ■This 
amounted to anarchism.’ And anarchisni j however beautiful 
it might appear as an ideal, was hardly a trustworthy weapon 
with which to oppose the greedy, hard-hearted, despotic mon- 
archs who governed all the surrounding countries. 

The Ottoman^rnphe was not in such sore straits as Poland, 
but its power and prestige were obviously waning. In another 
place we have reviewed the achievements of the Turks 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries — how they De^eof 
overran the Balkan peninsula, captured Constant!- 
nople, put an end to the ancient Graeco-Roman Em- during 
pire, and imder. Suleiman. the Magnificent extended Seventeenth 
their conquests along the northern coast of Africa 
and in Europe across the Danube into the very heart of Hun- 
gary. Although the s ea-power of the Tmks suffered a serious 
r everse at Lepanto (1571), Aeir contmue<i~lan<i advances pro- 
voked in CEHitendom the liveliest apprehension throughout 
the seventeenth century. After a twenty-five-years conflict 
they took Crete from-Ifenice. They subjugated to their do- 
minion the Ta tars and Russia ns immediately north of the Black 
Sea. They exacted homage from the prince s of R umania and 
Transylvania. They annexed Hungary. For aTme” they re- 
ceived'triBute from- the-king .of ^Polmid. In r683 they laid siege, 
to the dty of Vieima and would have taken it had not the pa- 
triotic Polish monarch, John Sobieski, brought timely aid to the 
■beleaguered Austrians. That was the high-water mark of the 
Mohammedan advance in Europe. 

'I henc ef orth t he Turkish boundaries gradually receded. 
An aUiance of Venice, Poland, the' pope', ’an'd'Austriarwaged 
long and arduous warfare with the Ottomans^and the resulting 
toes.ty_ of Karlowite, signed at the very close of the seventeenth 
century, gave the greater part of Hungary, including Transyl- 
vania, to the Austrian HabsButgSTextended the southern bound- 
arinirPoland to'fheTpiiies'fer'RiYpr, and surrendered important 
trading centers .on the Balmatian and GrMk coasts to the Vene- 
tians. Two subsequent wars between the sultan arid "the" Habs- 
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b'aiss d^aitelv freed ihe wiijle oi Husgsiy stun tie Ottoman 


vose. 


Tie reasons for the :amie of Torley-'s porrer are scarcdy to 
be g.nT.-’ht fn the iaberent streagtit ot her BEsgiibors for. isitli 


tiiiane 

cfS:* 

tirJssi 

Cc:.r=est5 


in beialf oi any common cm^e. The real reasons lay rather in 

the character and nature of the Tiiriish^^weritsdt. Domestsc, _ 

not forsgn, dimcaltiES prepared the tray for future disasters. 

It should be borne in mind that the Tmhs never oanstitutM • 
a maioritj' of the population of their European possesaon^^ 
They T-ere a mere body oi conquerors, 'aho m nenries 
of reZimons or marriaf eniHu^SST iu^irsd ■vriih. the 
idea that Divine Provideace %ras uang them as agents 
for the spread of ilohammedanlsm, had lou^t Tai- 
iantiv TOth the srrord or curmicgiy taken advantage o ^ t hei r 
enemiesicaairels to plant over vrfde areas the crescent in place 
of the cross, in the conquered r^ons the native Christian 
paiples were reduced to serfdom, and the Turkish, concaerors 
became great landholders and the o£dai dass. \To estead, 
even to Tn^.fntflTrt^ sudi an ardfidai order of things^ the Turks 
would be obliged to keep thdr mintsm* oiganiration -always at 
the bighet pitch of esceSence and to preserve thdr gov ernm ent 
from weakness and corrcptfon. In ndSier o: these respects did 
the Turks ultimately succeed.' 

The sultans of the eghtediih centnn- were not of the stuff 
oi whidi a Suleiman the Magnincent had been made. To the 
^ risks of battle preferred the cushioned esse, 

is file of the paiace^. and all their poweis of administmtica 
and government were quite consumed in the mar.a ge- 
meit of the household and thebar^ .Actaidaut^r- 
was gnacaaffy transferrai to the Diraiu or board oi mmi s- 
ters. whose appointments or disxnisals were the rKults of pala'ce 
intrigae somsthnes petiY but more often bloody. ^trimSon 
ate itrtfay through the entire oSc&holding element of the Otto- 
man state ; p:sticsns were bou^t and sold mom the Divan down 
to the obscure village, and omce was hdd to eadst pnmarily for 
nnanrial pront and secondarily as a means of oppresang the 
subject people. 


V-' 
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(The army, on which so much in the Tiurkish state depended, '-j ’ 
naturally reflected the demoralized condition of the government^ 
While Peter the Great was organiang a powerful army in Russia, 
and Frederick the Great was perfecting the Prussian military 
machine, the Ottoman army steadily declined, "(it failed to 
keep pace with the development of tactics and of firearms in 
western Emope, and fell behind the times. The all-prevalent 
corruption ruined its discipline, and its regularly organized 
portion — the "janissaries” — became the masters rather than 
the servants of the sultans and of the whole Turkish govern- 
ment 

It was the fortune of the Russian tsarina — Catherine the 
Great — to appreciate the real weakness of both Turkey and 
Poland and to turn her neighbors’ distress to the profit of her 
own country. 

No sooner had Catherine secured the Russian crown and by 
her ina ctivi ty permitted Frederick the Great to bring ihe.Seven 
Years’. War- to a successfifl issue, than the death of citheriae’s 
Augustus JUI, elector of Saxony and king..of,P.olmd, Me^ence 
gave her an opportunity to interfere in Polish affairs. “ 

She was not content with the Saxon-line which was more or less 
tmder Austrian influence, and, with the astute aid of Frederick, 
she induced the Polish nobles to elect one of her own courtiers 
and favorites', Stanisla us Pon iatpwski, who thus in 1764 became 
tEel^t king.of an independent Poland. 

with the accession of Stanislaus, the predominance of Russia 
was fully established in Poland. Russia entered into an execrable 
agreement with Prussia and Austria to uphold the anarchical 
constitution of the unhappy and victimized country. When 
patriotic Poles made efforts — as they now frequently did — to 
reform' their government, to abolish the libenns^veto, and to', 
strengthen -the state, they foimd their attempts tiiwarted, by, 
the allies either by force of arms or by bribes of money. ■ The ■ 
racial animosities and the religious differences ■within Poland af- , 
forded suflScient pretexts for the intervention of the naghboring I 
Powers, especially Prussia and Russia.- 

A popular insurrection o f.Polish^Catholics against^e intol- 
erable meddling of foreigners was crushed by the;,^qops of 
Catherine, ’ with the single result that the Russians, in' pursuing 
ac 
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some fledag insuigeats across tlie southern frontier, delated 
T nrKgti territory and predpitated a -war betvreen the Ottoman 
Empire and Rusria^ 

This Tar hifih War last^ from ij6S_ ^£.JT74- Ottoman 
government Tvas profoun^y alarmed faj' Russian foreign 
Ciaetfce's ’ ^slieving that the intrigues inJPpland vrould 

* end in the annexation of that state to Russia and the 
con5e«iaent upsetting" of the balance of power in the 
East, and that, Poland once being disposed of. the turn 
of Turkey would come next "rae Turks, moreox'er were egged 
on by the French government, which, anxious also to preserve 
the balance 6i power and to defend the liberties of Poland, was 
too financially embarrassed itself to undertake a great war 
against Prussia and Russia. 

This war between Russia and Turkey full\' confirmed the 
behef that the power of the latter was waning The Ottoman 
troops badly armed and badly led. suffered a series of reverses. 
The Russians again occupied Azov which Peter the Great had 
been compelled to reimquish: they overran Moldaria and Wal- 
iachia, thej- seized BuAarest; and they seemed” likdy to cross 
the Danube. Catherine wSat so far as to fan a revolt ^moirg 
the Gnee£"Mbjects of the sultan. 


At length. m_i77a, the,treatx' of Kuchuk Kainaiii was on- 
duded between the belligerents It was most important in 
marking the sonthem extension of Russia. Bj* its 
/ Knchci:' proviaons. (i) Turkey formally Azov and adja- 
cent teiritorj- to Russa and renounced sovereigntj’ 
over all land north of the Black Sea ; (a) Turkey re- 
Walladua Moldavia, and Greece, on condi- 
tion that they should be better governed . (3) Russia 
obtained the right of free navigation for her merchant ships in 
Turkirii waters : and (4! Russia was recognized as the prot ector 
of certain churches in the dtj* of Constantinople. 

Within a few years after the signature of the treat}’ of Euchuk 
Kainaiji Catherine establiriied Russian control over the ^'arious 
Tatar principalities north of the Black Sea. whose sovereignty 
Turkey had renounced, and by a supplementary agreement 
in 1792 the Dniester River was fixed upon as the boundary be- 
tween the Rusdan and Ottoman empires. 
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TheTurljsh pohcj'of Catlienne the Great bore three significant 
results Li die first place , Russia acquired a natural boundary 
m southern Europe, and became tlie chief Power on the BIa(± 
Sea, whence her dnps might pass freely through the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles out mto the Mediterranean to trade with 
western Europe Russia’s second^ “window to„tlie west” was 
gamed Then, m tlie secon d place, Russia was henceforth looked 
upon as the natural ally and fnend of oppressed nationalities 
witlnn the Turkish Empire Finally , die special clause confemng 
on Russia die protectorate of certain churches in Constantinople 
afforded her a pretext for a later claim to protect Chnstians 
diroughout the Ottoman state and consequendy to mterfere 
incessantly in Turkish affairs Since the treaty of Kuchuk 
Kainarji, Turkey has dechned wuth ever-mcreasmg rapidity, 
and Russia has become an eager candidate for a hberal share of 
the spoils 

Even while the Turkisli War was m progress, Catherme 
the Great had not lost sight of her Pohsh pohey Fredenck 
of Prussia had doubtless hoped that she would, in order 
diat he might have a free rem to direct a distribution uni the 
of terntory enUrcly satisfactory to himself and to 
Prussia But die wily tsanna was never so immersed 
m other matters that she neglected Russian mterests m Poland. 
In 1772, therefore, she jomed with Fredenck and with 
Maria' Theresa of Austna m makmg die first partition Pnraaon, 
of Poland v Russia took all die coji alOL -Wlnch lay 
cast of the Dtina and Dmeper nvers PrussiaJ;ook.^estRrussia 
ete'epf 'die town of iianzig Austna to'oirGjl hcip^anxLfhe..Hty 
of Cracow ' In all, Poland was depnved of about a fourth of 

her tcmtoiy < 

The partition of 1772 sobered the Pohsh people and brought, 
diem to a full rcahzing sense of the necessity of radical pohtical 
reform But die shameful and hypocntical attitude 
of the neighbonng sovereigns contmued to render their 
every effort abortive For another twenty-one years 
the wretched country struggled on, a victim of selfidi foreign 
tutelage Although both Fredenck and Mana Theresa died 
in die interval, their successors proved themselves qmte as will- 
mg to cobperate with the implacable tsanna lh_i793 Russia 
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^d, Prussia effected the second partition of Poland, and in 179S, 
following a last desperate attempt of the Poles to establidi a 
new government, they admitted Austria to a share m_ffie^final 
dismemberment of the unhappy country* Desperatel}' did 
Thud and biave Kosauszko try to stem the tide of in\'asion 
last Par- which poured in from all sides His few forces, in 
bhon, 1V9S gpite of great valor, were no match for the veteran 
alhes, and the defense was vain “Free dom shrieked wh en 
Rosguszko. fell King Stanislaus Poniatowski resigned his 
crown and betook himself to Petrograd. Poland ce a sed t o e^t 
as an independent state 

'JB}- the partitions of 1793 and 1795 Austria obtained th e 
up per valle y* of the Vistula and Prussia the lower, including the 
at5' of Wmsaiwri ^lle^ res t — the major diare — went to 
Russ ia." • ^littjg^usaa CRuthenia) and approximately all of 
Lith u^ a thus passed into the hands of the tsarin^ Russia 
thenceforth bordered immediately on Prussia and Austria and 
became geographically a lital member of the European famil}' 
of nations 

Catherine the Great sunived the t^d and final partilion of 
Poland but a j'ear, djnng in 1796 ^ it can be said of Peter 
that he made Russia a European Power, it can be affirmed with 
equal truth that Catherine made Russia a Great Power ■ The 
eighteenth centuiy had witnessed a marvelous growth of Russia 
in Europe (She had acquired territoiy and a capital on the 
Baltic. She had secured valuable ports on the Black Sea. She 
bad pushed her boundaries westward mto the very center of 
the Continen^^ 

<Jhe rise of Russia was at the expense of her neighbors 
Sweden had surrendered her eastern provinces and lost her con- 
trol of the Baltia Turke y had abandoned her monopoly of the 
riiores and trade of the Black Sea. Poland had disappeared 
Rom the map N 
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THE ROMANOV FAMILY RUSSIAN SOVEREIGNS (1613-1915) 

(i) Mii HAtx {i6k3— x<S 45), foander of the Roamuir dynasty 
U> ALEousjtidis-ifijfi) 

(4) Peter I m (j) Catberinc I 
( 1685 - 1735 ) I {i 7 as“i 7 a 7 ) 


(3) TteODOKE n 
(x 676 -i 683 ) 


(4) I\ AK V 
(>683-1689) 


Sophia 

(Resent 1683-1689) 


Catlenne. 
duchess of 
Uecklenburs 

Anna 
duchess o( 
BruoSTnck 

<8) I\L VI 

(1740-1741) 


(7) Anme 
(1730-1740) 


Alesiis 


(9) Euzabsib 
(1741-1762) 


Anna, 
duchess of 
Bolstein 

(6) PEfiia. II (loj Pnm m a (ix) Catze&ike IX 


(1737-1730) 


(1762) 


(1762-1796) 


(13) Paul (1796-1801) 


(13) AxxxANinx I 
(1601-1835) 


Constantine. 
Gov'ernor of Poland 


(14) NicaoLAS I 

(1835-1855) 

(15) Aizxakdes. n 
(ifijS-iSSt) 

(16) Aiscakber ni 

(i8Stp894) 

(i7> Nicsoijis n 
(* 894 - ) 
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“LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY” 

OtJR narrative of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
thus far has been full of intone, dynastic rivalry, and colonial 
conqictition We have sat mth red-robed cardinals in council 
to cxalUthe monarch of France , we have witnessed the world- 
wide wars by which Great Bntam won and lost vast unpenal 
domams , w e have followed the thundering inarch of Fredenck’s 
amucs through die Germanics, wasted with wax, but we have 
been blind indeed if the glare of bright helmets and the glamour 
of courtly diplomacy have hidden from our eyes a phenomenon 
more momentous dian even the growth of Russia or the conquest 
of New France It is the nse of the bourgeoisie 
Driven on by insatiable ambition, not content to be lords of 
the world o! busmess, with dnps and warehouses for castles and 
with clerks for retamers, the bourgeoisie have placed their law- 
yers in the royal service, their learned men m the academies, 
their economists at the lung’s elbow, and with resdess energy 
they pudi on to shape state and society to their own ends In 
England diey have aheady helped to dethrone kmgs and have 
secured some hold on Parhament, but on the Contment thar 
power and place is less advanced 
For the eighteenth centurj' is still the grand age of monarchs, 
who take Loms XIV as the pattern of pnneely power and pomp 
“Benevolent despots” they are, these monarchs meaning well 
to govern their people with fatherly kmdness But their plans 
go wrong and their reforms fail flat, while the hourgeoisie be- 
come self-consaous and self-reliant, and nse up against the 
throne of the sixteenth Loms m France It is the bourgeoisie 
that start the revolutionary ay of " Liberty , Equahty, Frater- 
^y,” and it is this cry m the throats of the masses whidi sends 
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terror to the hearts of nobles and kings Desperately the old 
order — the old rdgraie — defends itself First France, then all 
Europe, is affected Revolutionary wars course the Conti- 
nent Never had the world witnessed wars so disastrous, so 
bloody 

Y^ the triumph of the bourgeoisie is not assured The Revo- 
lution has been but one battle in the long war between the nval 
anstocrades of birth and of busmess — a war in which peasants 
and artisans now give their hves for illusorj' dreams of “Liberty, 
Equahty, Fraternity,” now fight their feudal lords, and now turn 
on their pretended hberators, the bourgeoisie For already it 
begms to dawn on the duU masses that “Libertj', Equahty, Fra- 
ternity” are chiefly for their masters 
_The old regime, its decay, the nse of the bourgeoisie, the dis- 
appomtment of the common people, — these are the bold land- 
marks on which the student must fix his attention, while in the 
followmg diapters we sketch the condition of Europe m the 
dghteenth century, and trace the course of the French Revolu- 
tion, the career of Napoleon, and the restoration of “law and 
Older” under Mettemich 



CHAPTER Xm 


EDROPEAK SOCIETY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
AGRICULTURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

If some “Rip Van Wmkle” of the sixteenth century could 
have slept for two centunes to awake in 1750, he would have 
found far less to marvel at in the common life of the General 
people than would one of us Much of the forming, Backward 
and even of the weavmg, buymg, and selhng, was done 
just as it had been done centunes before , and the great changes 
that were to revolutiomze the life and work of the people were 
as yet hardly dreamed of In fact, tliere was so much m com- 
mon between the sixteenth and eighteenth centunes, that the 
reader who has already made himself famihar with the manor 
and the gild, as descnbed m Chapter II, will find himself quite 
at home m the “old r6gime,” as the order of thmgs m the eight- 
eenth century is now termed 

One might still see the countless httle agncultural villages 
and manor houses nesthng among the hills or dottmg the plams, 
surrounded by green fields and frmged with forest or wasteland 
The simple villagers still cultivated their stnps m the common 
fields m the time-honored way, workmg hard for meager returns 
A third of the land stood idle every year , it often took a whole 
day meiely to scratch the surface of a smgle acre with the rude 
wooden plow then m use , cattle were killed off m the autumn 
for want of good hay, fertilizers were onlj' crudely apphed, if 
at all , many a humble peasant was content if lus bushel of 
seed brought him three bushels of grain, and was proud if 
his fatted ox weighed over four hundred pounds, though a 
modem fanner would grumble at results three or four tunes 
ai good 

m 
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** Gentle- 
mea 

Fanners ** 
and ** Hus> 
bandr; ” 


** Rotation 
of Crops ” 


There were some enterpnsmg and prosperous landowners who 
used newer and better methods, and even wrote books about 
“husbandrj',” as agricultiure was called. The Dutch, 
espeaally, learned to cultivate their narrow territorj' 
carefuUj', and from them Enghsh farmers learned many 
secrets of tillage They grew clover and “artificial 
grasses” — such as rye — for their cattle, cultivated 
turmps for winter fodder, tilled the soil more tioroughly, used 
fertilizers more dihgently, and even learned how to shift their 
crops from field to field according to a regular plan, 
so that the soil would not lose its fertihty and would 
not have to be left idle or “fallow” every third year 
These new methods were all very fine for “gentlemen farmers,” 
but for the average peasant the old “open-field” system was an 
effective bamer to progress \ He could not plant new 
PrimihTe crops on his stnps m the gram fields, for custom for- 
Metiiods jjg could not breed his cows scientifically, 

while they ran m with the rest of the iillage cattle At best he 
could only work hard and pray that his cows would not catch 
contagion from the rest, and that the weeds from his neighbor’s 
wheat-patch might not spread mto his own, for between such 
patches there was neither wall nor fence 
Primitive methods were not the only survivals of manonal 
life Actual serfdom still prevailed m most of the countries of 
^ Europe except France* and England, and even m these 
of^rfdom Countries nommal freedom lifted the peasantry^but httle 
above the common lot It is true, mdeed, that count- 
less differences m the degree and conditions of servitude ex- 
isted between Russians and Frenchmen, and even between 
peasants in the same country or village The English or 
French plowman, perhaps, might not be sold to fight for 
other countries like the Hessians, nor could he be 
commanded to marry an undesired bride, as were 
the tenants of a Russian nobleman But in a 
general way we may say that aU the peasants of 
Europe suffered from much the same causes With no voice 
in makmg the laws, they were hable to heavy fines or capital 


Sorry 
Condition 
of the 
Peasantry 


* Even in France some serMom still survived 
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ptrmshment for breaking the laws Their ad^'lce was not asked 
when taxes ■vs ere levied or apportioned, but upon them fell the 
-heaviest burdens of the state 

It was vexatious to paj' outrageous fees for the use of a lord’s 
null, bridge, oven, or wine-press, to be haled to court for an 
imaginary offense, or to be called from one’s fields to war, or 
to work on the roads without pay It w'as hard for the hungrj' 
serf to see the fat deer -v enturmg mto his very dooiyard, and to 
remember that the master of the mansion house was so fond of 
the chase that he would not allow his game to be kdled for food 
for vulgar plowmen 

But these and smular vexations sank mto msignificance m 
comparison with the burdens of the taxes paid to lord, to church 
and to kmg In eveiy country of Europe the, peasants were 
taxed , direcdy or mdirectly, foii.tlie-Support.qf_the.three^illars of 
the_“old~rfigime?’ The form of such taxation m England 
differed widely from that in Hungarj', in Sweden, from that 
m Spam But beneath discrepancies of form, the system was 
essentially the same Some idea of the tnple taxation that 
everywhere bore so heavily upon the peasantry may be obtained 
from a brief r6sum6 of the financial obhgations of an ordmary 
French peasant to his kmg, his Church, and his lord 

To fre lordnthc serf owed often three., days’ labor a week, in 
addition to stated portions of gram and poultry In place of 
servile work theLfreeman paid a." quit-rent,” that is, a Peasant 
S lim of money mstead of the seiwuces whidi were con- 
sidered to accompany the occupation of land Double 
rent was paid on the death of the peasant, and, if the f arm was 
sold, one-fifth of the price went to the lord Sometunes, how- 
evCT, a freeman held his land without qmt-rent, but still had 
numerous obhgations which had sumved from medieval tunes, 
such as the annual sumjaid for a "mihtary protection” w'hich 
he neither demanded nor received 

The second obhgation was to .the_c lmrch the^the or tenth, 
which usually amounted every year to a tw’elfth or pejsant 
^J^teen* of thrif5's>5duce of the peasant’s Ob^« 

Hea^^est of aU were the taxes levied by:„the kmg The 
tatlle, or land tax, was the most important The amount was 
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not fixed, but was supposed to be proportional to the value of 
the jjeasant’s land and dwellmg In practice the tax-collectors 
Peasant often took as mudi as they could get, and a shrewd 
Obligations peasant would let his house go to pieces and pretend 
uidstote utterly destitute in order that the assessors 

might not increase the valuation of his property. 

The other direct taxes were the_^U. t^, r c , a certain sum 
which everybody ahke must pay, and the income, to, usually 
au,twCTtieth part of the income Fmally, there were mdirect 
toes, such as the salt gabelle Thus, m certam p^o^^nces every 
person had to buy seven pounds of salt a year from the govern- 
ment salt-works at a price ten times its real value Road- 


makmg, too, was the dut}' of the peasant, and the conik, or 
labor on roads, often took several weeks in a year 
All these burdens — dues to the lord, tithes to the church, 
taxes to the kmg — left the peasant but httle for himself It is | 
Burden of difficult to get e.xact figures that we can put no trust 
T^bonon m the estimate of a famous writer that dues, tithes, 
casants toes absorbed over four-fifths of the French 

peasant’s produce nevertheless, we may be sure that the burden 
was very great In a few favored districts of France and Eng- 
land fanners were able to pay their taxes and still hve comfort- 
ably Butselsewhere the misery of the people was such as can 
hardly be imagmed With the best of harvests they could 
barely provide for their famihes, and a drj'' summer or long winter 
would brmg them to want There was only the coarsest of 
bread and httle of that , meat was a luxury ; and dehcacies 
were for the nch We read how starifing peasants in France 
tried to appease their hunger with roots and herbs, and m hard 
times succumbed by thousands to famme One-roomed mud 
huts with leaky thatched roofs, bare and wmdowless, were good 
enough dwelhngs for these tillers of the soil In the dark comers 
of the dirt-fioors lurked germs of pestilence and death Fuel 
was expensive, and the bitter winter mghts must have found 
many a peasant shivermg supperless on his bed of strari^ 

True, the gloom of such conditions was reheved Here and 
there by a prosperous village or a well-to-do peasant But, 
speaking m a general way, the sufferings of the poorer European 
peasants and serfs can hardly be exaggerated It was they who 
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injarge-part had paid for the-wars, theaters, palaces, and pleas- 
ures^of the courts of Europe 


COMJIERCE AND INDUSTRY IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 

Let us now turn our eyes from the country to the aty, for in 
the towns arc to be found the bourgeoisie, the class in which we 
are most interested The steady expansion of com- Growth of 
merce and industrj' during the sixteenth and seven- Towns 
teenth centimes had been attended by a remarkable develop- 
ment of toivn hfe . Little \’illages had grown, until in 1787 there 
were 78 towns of over 10,000 inhabitants each London, the 
greatest at}' m Europe, had increased m population from about 
half a miUion m 1685 to over a milhon m 1800 Pans was at 
least half as large , Amsterdam was a great aty , and several 
German toivns like Hamburg, Bremen, and Frankfort were im- 
portant tradmg centers 

The towns had begun to lose some of their medieval charac- 
tenstics They had spread out beyond their crampmg walls, 
roomy streets and pleasant squares made the newer sections more 
attractive The old fortifications, no longer needed for protec- 
tion, served now as promenades City thoroughfares were kept 
cleaner, sometimes well paved with cobbles, and at mght the 
feeble but cheerful glow of oil street-lamps lessened the terrors 
of the belated burgher who had been at the theater or listened to 
protracted debates at the great town hall 

Th® life of the town was nounshed by mdustry and commerce 
Industry m the eighteenth century meant far more than bakmg 
bread, makmg clotlies, cobbhng shoes, and fashiomng 
furniture for use m the town, it meant the produc- 
tion on a large scale of goods to sell m distant places, — doth, 
clocks, shoes, beads, dishes, hats, buttons, and what not Many 
of these artides were still manufactured under the regulations 
of the old craft gilds For although the gd^syst^ ona 
was pretty well broken up m England, it still liiam- 
tamed its hold on the Contment In France the division of 
crafts had become so compheated that inntunerable bickermgs 
arose between cobblers’ gilds and shoemakers’ gilds, between 
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watch-makers and dock-makers In. Germany conditions _WCTe 
wprse The gilds, now aristocratic and practicall}’^ hereditary 
corporations, used then: power to prevent all competition, to 
keep their apprentices and journeymen workmg for httle or 
nothmg, to msure high profits, and to prevent anj'' technical 
improvements which might conceivably inj’ure them “A 
hatter who improved his wares by mnong silk with the wool 
was attacked by aU the other hatters, the inventor of sheet 
lead was opposed by the plumbers, a man who had made a 
success in print-doths was forced to return to antiquated methods 
by the dj'-ers ” 

Tp_gild regulation was added government regidation It will 
be remembered that many seventeenth-century statesmen had 
urged then kmgs to make laws for the greater pros- 
perity of industry, and tha^Cdbert had. given the 
of Industry dassic expression in France to the mercantilist idea 
that wealth could be cultivated by regula^g and 
encouraging manufactures In order that French 
dyers might acquire a reputation for thorough work, he issued 
over three hundred artides of instruction for the better conduct 


of the dyemg business In an age when tmscrupulous Enghsh 
merchants were hurting the market with poorly woven fabrics, 
French weavers were given careful orders about the quahty of 
the thread, the breadth of the doth, and the fineness of the 
weave It is said that in 1787 the regulations for French manu- 
factures filled eight volumes in quarto , and other governments, 
while less thorough, were equally convmced of the wisdom of 
such a pohcy 

The merca n ti l ist was not content uuth making rules for estab- j 
lished mdustnes In justice to him it should be explamed that j 
he was anxious to plant new trades Privileges, titles of no- / 
bdity, exemption from taxation, generous grants of money, and I 
other favors were accorded to enterpnsmg busmess men who 
undertook to introduce new branches of manufacture 

In general, however, the efforts of such mercantihsts as Col- 
hert have been adversely critidzed by economists The regu- 
lations caused much inconvemence and loss to many manu- 
facturers, and the pnvileges granted to new enterprises often 
favored unstable and unsmtable industries at the expense of 
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more natural and valuable trades. It is impossible to estimate 
the value to France of Colbert’s pet industries, and equally 
impossible to see what would have happened had industry been 
allowed free rein. But we must not entirely condemn the sys- 
tem simply because its faults are so obvious and its benefits so 
hard to ascertain. 

Commerce, Uke industry, was subject .to restrictions and 
impeded by antiquated customs. Merchants traversing the 
country were hindered by popr jroads; at frequent intervals 
they must pay toll before passing a knight’s castle, a nestricSons 
bridge,'br a town gate. Customs duties were levied on onCom- 
commerce between the provinces of a single kingdom. 

And the cost of transportation was thus made so high that the 
price of a cask of wme~passing from the Orleanais to Normandy 
— two provinces in northwestern France — increased twenty-fold. 

From our past study of the commercial and colonial wars of 
the eighteenth century, especially those between France and 
Great Britain, we have already learned that mercantilist ideas 
were still dominant in foreign commerce. We have noted ^e 
heavy protective tariffs which were designed to shut out foreign 
competition. We have discussed the Navigation Acts, by means 
of which England encouraged her ship-ownersT^We have also 
mentioned the absorption, by specially chartered,, companies, 
of the profits of the lucrative European trade with the Indies. 
The East India Company, the Hudson’s Bay Company, the 
Dutch East India Company, and the French Compagnie des 
Indes were but a few famous examples of the chartered com- 
panies which still practically monopolized the trade of most non- 
European countries. 

Customs and companies may have been injurious in many 
respects, but commerce grew put of all bounds. The New World 
\ gave furs, timber;' tobacco, cotton, rice, sugar, rum, 

\ molasses, coffee, dyes, gold, and silver, in return for 
negro slaves, manufactures, and Oriental wares ; and 
; the broad Atlantic highways were traversed by many huiidreds 
j of heavily laden ships. The spices, jewels, tea, and texfles of 
- ! the Far East made rich cargoes for well-built East Indiamen. 
\ Important, too, was the traffic which occupied English and Dutch 
■ merchant fleets in the Baltic; and the flags of many nations 
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n-ere carried by traders coastwise along all the shores of Europe. 
Great Britain at the opening of the eighteenth century po^essed 
a foreign commerce estimated atS6o ooo ooo, and that of France 
was at least two-thirds as great. During the centurj- the \-olume 
of commerce was probably more '^an quadrupled 
It is difficult to realize the tremendous importance of this 
espansion of commerce and industiy. ' It had erected colonial 
empires, caused wars, lured milhons of peasants from their farms, 
and built populous dries. But most important of aU — it,had 
^^-en strength to the bourgeoisie ' 

Merdiants bankers, wholesalers, rich gild-masters, and even 
less opulent shopkeepers, formed a distinct “middle class /’ be- 
Xise of the tween the priiileged dergj' and nobilitv' on the one 
Bomreoine hand, and the oppressed peasant and artisan, or 
manual laborer, on the other The middle dass, often called 
b}' the French word hourgcotstc because it dwdt in towns or 
lourgs, was strongest in Engird the foremost commerdal 
nation of Europe', w^ somewfiat weaker in France, and verj* 
much weaker in less commerdal countnes, such as Germanj-. 
Austria, 'and Ru^a 

3f.tJie bourgeoisie was all-powerful in the world of busmes, it 
jras influential in other qiheres. Lawyers came almost ecdu- 
avely from commerdal families. Judges, local magistrates, 
keepers of prisons, government secretaries, intendants, all the 
world of offidaldom was thronged with sdons of bourgeois 
families The better and older middle-dass f a-mili fs prided 
themselvra on their wealth influence, and culture. They read 
the latet books on sdence and philosoph}*; they sometimes 
cntidzed the religious ideas of the past; and they e^erly dis- 
cussed quKtions of consriturional law and political economy 
j^abition came quite naturally with wealth and learning 
The bourgebiae wanted jjower and priiilege commensurate 
Amtif trnn with their place in busing hnd ^ dminis ttarinn- It 
rf^the _ seemed rmbearable that a foppidi noble whose only 
mgeoiae respect were a moldy castle and a worm- 

eaten patent of nobilitj’^ should everywhere take precedence over 
men of means and brains Why should the high^t social dis- 
tinctions, the richest sinecures, and the posts of greatest honor 
in the army and at court be closed to men of ignoble birth, as 
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if a man were any better for the possession of a high-sounding 
title? 

Moreover, t he bour geoisie desired a more direct say m pohtics 
In England, to be sure, the sons of nch merchants were fre- 
quently admitted to the nobihty, and commeraal interests were 
pretty well represented m Parhament In France, however, 
the feudal nobihty was more arrogant and exclusive, and the 
government less m harmony with middle-class notions The 
extravagant and wasteful adraimstration of royal money was 
censured by every good busmess man It was argued that if 
France might only hax'e bourgeois representation m a national 
parhament to regulate finance and to see that customs duties, 
trade-laws, and foreign relations w’ere managed m accordance 
with busmess mtercsts, then all would be well 


THE PRIVILEGED CLASSES 


Thus far, m analyzmg soaal and economic conditions in the 
eighteenth century, we have concerned ourselves ivith the lowest 
class, the peasants and day laborers, and with the middle class 
or bourgeoisie — t he "Third Es^tate” of France and the "Com- 
mons” of Great Bntam All of these were techmcally unpnv- 
fiegeiTor' ignoble classes The highest place m soaety was re- 
served for tte classes of the privileged, the clergy and the nobihty, 
constituting the First and the Second Estates, respeebvely 
And It IS to these that we must now direct our attention 


Thepnvileged classe s for med avery small minority of the popu- 
lation Of the 25,ooo,6oolhhabitaats of France, prob- 

ably less than 150,000 were nobles and 130,000 denes , uombarof 
about one out of every hundred of the people was 
therefore pnvileged 

This small upper dass was distmguished from the common 
herd by rank, possessions, and pnvileges The person of noble 
birth, ic”,"ffie'son of ’a~noble, was esteemed to be m- 
herently &er and better than other men , so much so numbsr 
that he would disdam to many a person of the lower 
class He was addressed in terms of respect — “my 
lord,” “your Grace” , common men saluted him as their supenor 
His dothes were more gorgeous than those of the plain people ; 
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on his breast ghttered the badges of honorary soaeties, and 
his coach was proudly decorated with an ancestral coat 
\ of arms His “gentle” birth admitted him to the pohte 
^qaety of the court and enabled him to seek preferment in 
church or army 

l^OTe substantial than marks of honor were the actual pos- 
sessions of nobles and clergy Each noble bequeathed to his 
eldest son a castle mansion with more or less territory 
from which to collect .i^ts or feudal dues Bishops, abbots, 
and archbisho ps recety.ed -tJidlr-ofl 5 ce h^-cl ection of app ointment 
rather than by in hentan ce, and, bei ng nnTnarned, y oiild not 
transrmt thor stations to children But m countries where the 
wealth of the Church had not been confiscated by Protestants, 
the “prmce of the Church” often enjoyed durmg his lifetime 
magnificent possessions The bishop of Strassburg had an an- 
nual mcome approximatmg 5oo,goQii:gncs Cas tles, cathedr als. 
pala£es. _rich vestments, invaluable pictures, goldm ch^ ces, 
re ntals from broad lands, tithes from the people, — - these were 
the pr operty o^ the clergy It is estimated that the clergy and 
nobihty each o^ed one-fifth of France, and that one-third of 
all the land of Europe, one-half the revenue, and two-thirds the 
capital, were m the hands of Christian churches 


CHie noble famihes, possessing thousands of acres, and monopo- 
hzmg the higher offices of church and army, were further en- 
riched, espeaally in France, by presents of mone y from the kmg, 
by p^ensions, by grante of monopohes, andbyTugh-salaned posi- 
J^ns which entailed httle or no work j “One young man 
given a salary of $3600 for an office whose sole duty consisted 
in sigmng his name twice a year ” 

^ith all their wealth the first two orders contnbuted almost 
nothmg to hghten the finanaal burdens of the state ^ The 
Ezemptian Church m France da^ed exemption from taxation, 
TMrabon made annual gifts to the kmg of several hundred 

thousand dollars, though such grants represented less 
than one per cent of its mcome The nobles, too, considered the 
payment of direct taxes a disgrace to their gentle blood, and did 
not hesitate by trickery to evade indirect taxation, leaving the 


Ex^ption from taxation was often and similarly granted to boumeois mcum 
bents of government offices 
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duef burdens to faU upon the lower classes, and most of all upon 
the peasantry 

All these advantages, pnvil^es, and immunities might be 
looked upon as a fitting ren-ard which medieval Europe had 
t xven to her nobles for protectmg peaceable plowm en 
from the maraudmg bands then so common, a nd of the 
which she had bestowed upon her clerg\’- for pres ent- 
ing education, for encouragmg agriculture, for foste rmg Seal 
the mts, for tendmg the poor, the sick, and the 
tr a.veler , and f or performing the offices of re lifflon But long 
before the eightieth centurj’' the protecdi'c tunctions of feudal 
nobles had been transferred to the roj’al go\ emment No longer 
useful, the hereditary nobihty was merely burdensome, and 
ornamental Such as could afford it, spent their h\es xhe Higher 
m the a ties or at the rojnl court where they rarely Hotihty 
did an3'thmg worth while, unless it were to m\ ent an unusuaUj- 
dehcate compliment or to fashion a flawless sonnet Their 
morals were not of the best, — it was almost fashionable to be 
idaous, — but their manners were perfect 

Meanwhile, the landed estates of these absentee lords were m 
charge of flmt- hearted agents, whose sole mission was to squeeze 
money from the peasants, to make them paj' n ell for null, bndge, 
and o^en, to press to the uttermost every claim which nught 
give the absent master a larger revenue 

The poorer noble, the “countiy* gentleman,” was hardly 
able to hie so extrai'agant.a hfe, and accordmgh’’ remamed at 
home, sometunes makmg fnendsof the i-illagers, stand- The Conn- 
ing god-father to peasant-children, or minting heaiy- Oeatty 
booted but hght-hearted plowmen to dance in the castle 
courtyard But often his hfe was dull enough, with rents hard 
to collect, and onlj* hunting, drinking, and gossip to pass the 
time awaj' 

A similar and sharper contrast was observable between the 
higher and lower clergj’’, in England as well as m Roman Catho- 
hccountnes Ver^'^ frequently' dis sipated j-oung nobles 
were nominated bishops or abbots tney ioon^ upon 
their" o ffice as a source of revenue, but n ever dreamed o f dis- 
chareme anv smntual duties ^tTule a Cardinal de Rohm with 
2,500,000 liiTes a j'ear astonished the court of France with his 
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magnificence and luxury, many a shabby but faithful coimtry 
curate, with an uncertain income of less than $150 a year, was 
doing his best to make both ends meet, with a little to spare for 
charity _ _ 


RELIGIOUS AND ECCLESIASTICAL CONDITIONS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

The great ecclesiastical organization that had dominated tlie 
middle ages was no longer ^e one church of Europe, but was 
The still the most impressive > Although the Protestant 
Catholic Revolt of the sixteenth century had estabhshed inde- 
Church pendent denominations in the countnes of northern 
Europe, as we have seen in Chapter IV, Roman Catholic Chns- 
tiamty remained the state rehgion of Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
France, Austria, the Austrian Netherlands, Bavaria, Poland, 
and several of the Swiss Cantons Moreover, large sections of 
the population of Ireland, Bohemia, Hungary, Asia, and Amenca 
professed Catliohc Chnstiamty 

.^Orthodox Roman Cathohcs held fast to their faith in dogmas 
and sacraments and looked for spiritual guidance, correction, 
and comfort to the regular and secular clergy of their Churchi' 
The “secular” hierarchy of pope, cardinals, archbishops, bishops, 
priests, and deacons, did not cease its pious labor “in ^e world” , 
nor was there lack of zealous souls vdlling to forego the pleasures 
of this world, that they might hve holier hves as monks, nuns, 
or begging friars, — the “regular” clergy 

In Its relations with lay states, the Roman Catholic Church 
had changed more than m its internal orgamzatioi^ Many 
Relations Protestant rulers now recognized the pope merely as an 
CattoUc prmce,* and head of an undesirable rehgious 

cteSi' ®®ct Ro man Ca th^csj were either peg gcuted, oc^jis 
^^Lay in GreajUBnia m. deDnved^t-pnTiS cS L^d civil r ights. 

The pope, on the other hand, could hardly regard as 
/friends those who had denied the spiritual imssion and con- 
' fiscated the temporal possessions of the Church 

Clto Roman Catholic countries, too, the power of the pope had 

' The pope, it will be remembered, ruled the central part of Italy ns a 
imiporol pnnee 
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been lessene<^‘ The old dispute irhether pope or king should 
control the appointment of bishops, abbots, and other high 
church officers had at last been settled in favor of the king. 
The pope consented to recognue roj al appomtees, provided they 
n ere “ godly and suitab le” men , m return he usually recaved a 
fee (“annate”) from the netrlv aopomted prel ate Other 
taxes the pope rarely \’entured to le\y , but good Roman Catho- 
hcs continued to pay “Peter’s Pence” as a free-vnll offenng, and 
the bishops occasionally taxed themselves for his benefit In 
other iraj’s, also, the power of the Church was curtailed Royal 
courts now took cognizance of the greater part of those cases 
which had once been withm the junsdiction of ecclesiastical 
courts , ^ the nght of appeal to the Roman Cuna was limited , 
and the lower clergy might be tned in aiil courts Fmally, 
papal edicts n ere no longer pubhshed m a countiy without the 
sanction of the kmg These curtailments of papal privilege 
were doubtless important but they meant little or nothmg to 
the nulhons of peasants and humble workmen who heard Mass, 
were confessed, and reca\ed the sacraments as their fathers had 
done before them 

"Besides thar incalculable influence ov'er the souls of men, the 
clergy were an important factor in the civil life of Roman Catho- 
hc countnes ' E ducati on was mostly under thar 
auspices , they conducted the hospit als and rebelled pnTaeges 
the poor h lamag es were ^id unless solemnized m 
ithe orthodox manner, and, m the ej e of the law, chd- 
Mr m horn outside of Chp ’^H!'" wfdlok- might no t mhent proper^ '- 
Heretics who died unshninn, were denied the privilege ol burial 
in Catholic cemetenes 

Of the px pmption of the clergi* fron L-taxation. and of the 
wealth of the Church, we have already qioken, as well as of the 
high social rank of its prelates — a rank more m keeping with 
that of wealthj' worldly noblemen than with that of devout 
“sen ants of the Lord ” But we have yet to mention the m- 
fluence of the Church in suppressmg heresy 

In theorj' the Roman Cathohe rehgion was still obhgator)' in 
CatSohe states Umforimt)' of faith was still considered essen- 

* Bhspheno, contempt of religion, and heres} veie, howeier, sdH matters for 
church courts. 
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tial to political unity Kings still promised at coronation faith- 
fully to extirpate heretical sects In Spain, dunng the first 
half of the eighteenth century hundreds of heretics were con 
demned by the Inquisition and burned at the stake, only 
toward the dose of the century was there an abatement of re- 
hgious intolerance In France, Elmg Louis XIV had revoked 
the Edict of Nantes m 1685, and in the eighteenth century one 
might have found laws on the French statute-books directing 
that men who attended Protestant services should be made 
galley-slaves, that medical aid should be nathhdd from im- 
pemtent heretics, and that writers of irreligious books should 
suffer death Such laws were verj' poorly enforced, however, 
and active rehgious persecution was djang out m France in the 
second half of the eighteenth century But toleration did not 
mean equahty, full d%-il and pohtical rights were still domed 
the several hundred thousand Huguenots m France 

strength of the Roman Cathohc Church in the eight- 
eenth century was unpaired by four circumstances (i) the 
existence of bitterly antagomsbc Protestant sects, 
oiw^ (2) tie growth of royal power and of the sentiment 
nesses m of nationalism, at the expense of papal power and of 
Church * ' mtemationahsm ; (3) the mdolence and worldhness of 
some of the prelates , and (4) the presence of internal 
dissensions The first three circumstances should be dear from 
what has already been said, but a word of eiqilanation is neces- 
sary about the fourth 

The first of these dissensions arose concemmg the teachings 
of a certain Flemish bishop bj' the name of Comehus Janssen 
Tansemsm (^58s~id3S),' whose followers, known as J^senists, 
had possessed themselves of a sort of henmtage and 
nunnery at Port-Royal m the vicimty of Paris Jansenism 
found a number of earnest disciples and able exponents, whose 
educational work and reforming zeal brought them into conflict 
with the Jesmts The Jesuits accused the Jansemsts of heresy, 
aflSrmmg that Janssen’s doctnne of conversion-by-the-will-of- 
^d was m last analysis pracfacally Calvm’s predestination. 
For some years the controversy raged Blaise Pascal (1623- 
1662), a famous mathematidan and experimenter m physics, 

^ Janssen 1= commonly cited by the Latin version of his name — Tansemus. 
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defended the Jansemsts eloquently and learnedly, but Jesuits 
had the ear of Louis XIV and broke up the httle colony at Port- 
Royal Four years later the pope issued a famous bull, called 
“TJmgemtus ” (1713), definitively condemning Jansemst doctnnes 
as heretical , but the sect still hved on, espeaally m Holland, and 
“Umgemtus” was dishked by many orthodox Roman Cathohcs, 
who thought Its condemnations too sweepmg and too severe 
^i^second dispute, questionmg the authonty of the papacy, 
centered m a Germ^ theologian^ who wrote under the Latm 
name of Febromus Febromanism was an attempted Febroman- 
revival of the concdiar movement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and closely resembled “Galhcamsm,” as the movement in 
favor of the “Liberties of the GaUican Church” was called 
These “Liberties” had been formulated m a French declaration 
of 1682 and mvolved two major dauns (i) that the pope had 
no nght to depose or otherwise to mterfere with temporal mon- 
archs, and (2) that m spmtual affairs the general council of 
bishops (oecumemcal coimal) was supenor to the sovereign 
pontiff This twofold movement towards nationalism and rep- 
resentative church government was most strongly controverted 
by the Jesiuts, who took their stand on the assertion that the 
pope was supreme m all things By the opponents of the Jesmts, 
this lookmg “beyond the mountams” to the Roman Cuna for 
ultimate authonty was called Ultramontamsm (beyond-the- 
mountam-ism) In almost every Cathohc country of Europe the 
struggle between Ultramontamsm and Febromamsm aroused 
controversy, and the nature of papal supremacy remamed a 
mooted pomt well mto the nmeteenth century 

Towards the dose of the eighteenth century Ultramontamsm 
received a senous though temporary setback by the suppression 
of the Jesuits (1773) For over two centunes mem- 
here of the Soaety of Jesus had been famed as school- sion of 
masters, preachers, controversiahsts, and mission- 
anes , but m the eighteenth century the order became 
mcreasmgly mvolved m temporal busmess , its power and wealth 
were abused, its pohtical entanglements incurred the resent m ent 
of reformmg royal mmisters , and some of its missionaries became 

> Johoim mdaus von Hontheim, ausliary bidiop of Tner ffis famous worb 
was published m 176^ 
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scandalously lax in their doctrines The result was the sup- 
pression of the order, first in Portugal (1759), then in other 
countnes, and finally altogether by a papal decree of 1773 ^ 

We shall next consider the Angh can C hureh, whose complete 
mdependence from the papacy, it wuU be remembered, was 
The An- cstabhshed by Henry 'ItII of England, and whose doc- 
gUcan trinal position had been defined in the Tlurty-nine 
Oitmai Articles of Elizabeth’s rrign It was the state Church 
of England, Ireland, and Wales, and had scattermg adherents 
in Scotland and m the Bntish colonies Like the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in France, the Anghcan Church enjoyed in the Bntish 
Isles, exceptmg Scotland, speaal pnvileges, great wealth, and 
the collection of tithes from Anghcans and non-Anglicans alike 
It was intensely national, independent of _papal control or other 
foreign influmce, and patnotic m spmt. It retained a hierar- 
chical government similar to that of the Roman Cathohcs As in 
France, the bishops were mclmed to use the emoluments with- 
out doing the work of their office, while the country curates 
were very poor 

relations vnth others, the Anglican Church was not 
very hberal In England, Protestant (Calvimstic) Dissenters 
had been granted hberty of worship in 1689 (Toleration Act) 
but still they nught not hold civil, mihtary, or pohtical office 
without tlie speaal dispensation of Parhament Baptism, regis- 
tration of births and deaths, and marriage could be performed 
legally only by Anghcan clergymen Non-Anghcans were barred 
from Oxford and could take no degree at Cambridge University 
Worst of all was the lot of the Roman Ca^ohcs In Eng- 
land they had practically no avd, pohtical, or rehgious rights 
By a law of 1700 ® the Roman Catholic must abjure the Mass or 
lose his property, and priests celebratmg Mass were liable to life 
imprisonment In Ireland the communicants of the “Church 
of Ireland’' (Anghcan) constituted a very small nunority,® while 

^ In Russia, where the order of suppression was not enforced, the Jesuits kept 
their corporate organization Subsequentlj , on 7 August, 1814, the entire society 
papal bull, and is now in a flounshing condition in many countnes 
Repealed in 1778, but on condition that Roman Cathohcs should deny the 
temporal power of the pope and his nght to depose kings 

Even m the mneteenth century, there were only about 500,000 Anghcans out 
of a population of somewhat less thnn 6,000.000 
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the native Roman Cathohcs, compnsmg over four-fifths of 
the population, were not only seriously hindered from exer- 
asmg their own rehgion, not 01113' depnved of their pohtical 
rights, not only made subsement to the economic mterests of the 
Protestants, but actually f greed, to pa3' the tithe to support 
Enghsh bishops and curates, who too often hved m England, 
smee their parishioners were all Roman Cathohcs 

The Dissenters from the Anghcan Churdi embraced many 
different creeds We have alread3'' spoken of the Calvimstic 
Presb3d:enans and Separatists Besides these, several 
new sects had appeared The Baptist Church was sects in 
a seventeenth-century off-shoot of Separatism To 
Cahrmistic theolog)' and CongregationEd Church gov- 
ernment, the Baptists had added a behef m adult baptism, im- 
mersion, and rehgious hberty 

A group of persons who demed the divimty of Christ, thereby 
departmg widely from usual Protestantism as well as from 
traditional Cathohcism, came mto some prommence 
m the eighteenth centur}' through secessions from the 
Anghcan Church and through the preachmg of the saentist 
Joseph PnesUey, and gradually assumed the name of JJmtenans 
It was not until 1844 tliat the sect obtamed complete rehgious 


hberty m England 

A most remarkable departure from conventional forms was 
made under tlie leadership of George Fox, the son of a weaver, 
uhose followers, loosety organized as the Soaety of 
Fnends, were often densivety called because 

they insisted that true rehgion was accompimied by deep emo- 
tions and quakmgs' of "spirit Although severely persecuted,* 
the Quakers grew to be influential at home, and m the colomes, 
where they founded Pennsyh ama (1681) Their refusal to take 
oatlis, their quamt "thee” and “thou,” then simple and somber 
costumes, and their habit of sittmg silent m rehgious meetmg 
until the spirit should move a member to speak, made them a 
most picturesque body Professional mimsters and the cere- 
moraal obsen'ance of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, they held 
to be forms destructive of spontaneous rehgion War, they 
said, gave free rem to un-Chnstian cruelt}', selfishness, and 


* In 168s as many as 1460 Quakers lay m Ktiglish pnsons 
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greed; and, therefore, they would not fi^t. They vrere also 
\;igorotis or^nents of negro slavery. 

The Methodist mox'emeiit did not come nntii the eighteenth 
century-. Bj* the year ijio a group of earnest 0.tfoid students 
Heaodists thenichname of “Methodists" by their absti- 

nence from frivolous amosemSti and thdr methodical 
<^ti-ratipn of ferinr pielj'. and charitj". Their leader. John 
Wesley (1703-1701). was a man of remarhable energy. liang at 
four in the morning, filling ever}- moment with work, Ihing 
frugally on £28 a year \isiting prisons, and exhorting his com- 
panions to piety. The Methodist leaders vrere very devout and 
orthodox Angbcans but they were so anxious to ^read Scrip- 
tural Ho l i n es s over the land’’ that they preached in open fields 
as well as in churches W edey and other great orators appealed 
to the emotions of thousands of miners prisoners and ipiortmt 
weavers and often moved them to team It is said that John 
esley j)Teached more than ooo sermons 

The iNIethodist preachers gradually became estranged from 
the Anglican Church, established themselves as a new dissentiug 
sect ^d dropped much of the Anglican ritual The influence 
of their preaching was very marked however, and manv ortho- 
dox Anglican clergj-men traveled about preaching to the lower 
cla s ses. This “e\-ange!ical movement " is significant because 
it showed that a new class ol industrial workers had gioun up 
without benefit of the church or protection of the state We 
shall subsequently hear more of them in connection with the 
events of the Industrial Revolution. 

In the mghteenth centurj', EuQi er aTiigm was the state idimon 
of Denmark (mcluding Kbnray). Sweden and of several Ger- 
i»fhenm States, notably Prussia, Saxony and Brunswick. 

Chmches The Lutheran churches xetainedmudr of the old ritual 

SSnent episcopal government Ecclesiastical lands how- 
ever had been secularized, and Lutheran pastors were 
supported by free-will offerings and state subventions. In 
PrussiaJ De nm ark, and Sweden the church recognized the ting 
as its seimKas cpiscof>us or supreme head. 

l ater, in 1S17, thetulheiajK and Calviiasts of P ragma \rare brotsit tcsetbtr, 
mder ioveI piKsarei to iotm the “ Evaagebai Cbcidi.” Accoi&ag to tbe iinr, 
uas tras cot 3 foaoa of the tro Protestsnt fath^ bat merdy an extern-.! umoi. 
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Zwinglian an d Ca lviiustic churches were usually called “Re 
formed” or “Presbytenan” and represented a more radical 
deviation than Lutheranism from Roman C&chohc Reformed 
theology and ntual, holding the Lord’s Supper to be Churches 
but a commemorative ceremony, domg away mth altar-hghts, 
crucifixes, and set prayers, and govemmg themselves by synod i 
of pnests or presbyters In the eighteenth century Presby 
tenamsm was still the estabhshed rehgion of Scotland, and of the 
Dutch Netherlands In France the Huguenots, m Switzerland 
the French-speakmg Calvimsts and German-speaimg Zwmghans, 
and numerous congregations m southern Germany stiU repre^ 
sented the Reformed Church of Calvm and Zwmgh ’ 

One of the most noteworthy features of the eighteenth cen 
tury was the appearance of a large number of doubters of Chns 
bamty In the comparatively long history o!" the Growth of 
Chnstian Church, there had often been reformers, SkepUdsm 
who attacked specific doctrmes or abuses, but never before, 
vnth the possible exception of Itahan humamsts of the fifteenth 
century,* had there been such a considerable and influential 
number who ventured to assail the very foundations of the 
Christian behcf During the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century, a number of Enghsh philosophers, imbued with enthu 
siasm for tlie discovery of saentific laws, went on to apply the 
newer scientific methods to rehgion They claimed that the 
BiHe lyas untrustworthy, that the dogmas and cere- 
momcs of the churches were useless if not actually 
harmful, and that true rehgion was qmte natural m man and 
mdependent of miraculous revelation Gpdi_they asserted, had 
"created the umverse and established laws forjt He wou l d no t 
upset these laws to answer the foohsh prayers of a puny human 
^i5eing"”‘lden served God best by discounting miracles, discredit- 
mg “superstition,” and hvmg m accordance with natural law 
Just what this law was, they left largely to the common sense 
of each man to determine As a result, the positive side of 
Deism, as the body of the new teachmgs was called, was lost m 

* For the Orthodox Church in Russia, see above, pp laa, 37a, 380 Some 
reforms m the ntual had been mtroduccd by a certain Niton, a patnarch of the 
seventeenth centuty 

> See above, pp 124, iSa & 
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vagueness, and the negative side — the mere denial of orthodox 
Christianity — became uppermost in men s minds 

Deism important in several nraj's, e^dally for France, 
■whence it rvas earned from England ~ (i) For a large part of 
the most intelhgent and influential classes, it dcslroyed rercrcnce 
for ^ ^Church and prepared the way for the religious espafT 
ments of the French Rei'ulution (2) It gave an impe tus to 
philo sophers rrho evolved great systems and exhibited vronderM 
ingemuty and confidence m formulating laws vrhich -would explain 
the why, what whence, and whither of human life (3) "While 
casting doubt on the efficacy' of particular rehgions, it demanded 
tofcra/fw; for all (4) Fmally, it was regjonsible for a great 
to rehfflon People too lazy or too igno- 
rant to rmderstand the plulosophic basis of Deism, used the 
arguments of Deists in justification of their contempt for religion 
and to many people disbehef and intelhgence seemed to be 
synonymous We have considered Deism here for its significant 
bearing on the rehgious situation in the eighteenth century. In 
the following section we shall see how it was part and parcel of 
the scientific and mtellectual spirit of the timp.; 

SCaEXTIFIC AND EsTEULECnjAL DEt'ELOPJilENTS IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

As we have obserx'ed in an earlier chapter, both science and 
art flowered in the sixteenth century. Ih^ great men of the 
^ righteenth century, however, devoted themsdi'es al- 

most exclusively to science; and the artists of the 
time "were too in^cere too intent upon pleasing shallow-brained 
and frivolous courtiers, to produce much that ■was "worth while 
Gre at numbers of plai~5 were rm ttpn. it is true, but they' were 
hopeles sly dull mutations of cKssic mo dels Imitative and un- 
ins pired like'wise w ere statueR nnri pamtings and po ems. One 
merit they possessed If a French pamter lacked force and 
ongmahty, he could at least portray ■with elegance and charm a 
p"oup of fine ladies angling in an artificial pool Elegance, 
mdeed, redeemed the eighteenth century from imitative dullness 
md stupid ostentation . elegance expressed more often in per- 
fumes, laces, and mahogany than in paint or marble. The silk- 
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stockinged courtier accompanying his exquisitely perfect bow 
with a mcely worded compliment was surely as much an artist 
as the sculptor Nor can one help feehng that the chairs of 
Louis XV were made not to sit m, but to admire, for their 
curving mahogany legs look too slenderly dehcate, their carved 
and gilded backs too uncomfortable, for mere use Chairs and 
fine gentlemen were alike useless, and alike elegant 
More sub stantial were the achievements of eighteenth-century 
saentiste From philosophers of an earher ’century — Francis 
Bacon (1561-1626) and Ren6 Descartes (1596-1650) The New 
— they learned to question everything, to seek new Science 
knowledge by actual experiment, to think boldly You must 
not bhndly beheve m God, they said, you must first prove His 
existence'll Or, if you will learn how the body is made, it will 
not do to beheve what Hippocrates or any other Greek authority 
said about it, you must cut rabbits open and see with your 
own eyes where heart and lungs are hidden beneath the coat 
of fur Seemg and thinkmg for oneself were the twm prmaples 
of the new scientific method 

'^“The new saence found many able exponents m the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and of them all Sir Isaac New- 
ton (1642-1737) was probably the most illustrious Isaac 
Commg from a humble family m a httle Enghsh itevton 
village, Newton at an early age gave evidence of uncommon 
mtelhgence At Cambridge Umversity he astomshed his pro- 
fessors and showed such great skill in mathematics that he was 
given a professor’s chair when only twenty-three years old 
For Descartes, Newton conceived great admiration, and, like 
Descartes, he apphed himself to experimentation as well as to 
formal mathematics His boyish mgenmty in the construction 
of wmdmills, kites, and water-clocks was now turned to more 
senous ends Like other saentists of the day, he experimented 
with chemicals in his laboratory, and tried different combma- 
tions of lenses, prisms, and reflectors, until he was able to design 
a. great telescope with which to observe the stars 
E^_greates^%chievement was in astronomy Gahleo, Coper- 
mcus, and other mvesbgators had already concluded that the 
earth is but one of many similar bodies movmg around the sun, 
which m turn is only one of countless suns — for every star is a 
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sun Now Newton wondered what held these mighty spheres 
in their places in space, for they appeared to move m defimte 
and wdl-regulated orbits without any \Tsible support or prop 
It is alleged that the answer to the problem was suggested by 
the great philosopher’s observation of a falling apple The 
same mvisible force that made the apple fall to the ground must, 
he IS said to have reasoned, control the moon, sun, and stars 
The earth is pulled toward the sun, as the apple to the earth, 
but it IS also pulled toward the stars, each of which is a sun 
so far away that it looks to us ver}' small The result is that 
the earth neither falls to the sun nor to any one star, but moves 
around the sun m a regular path 

This suggestive prmaple by which every body in the universe 
is pulled towards every other body, Newton called the law of 
universal gravitation Newton’s law ^ was expressed in a simple 
mathematical formula - by means of which phyacs and astron- 
omy were developed as mathematical saences IlTien a modem 
astronomer foretells an echpse of the sun or discusses the course 
of a comet, or when a physicist informs us that he has weighed 
the earth, he is dependmg directly or indirectly upon Newton’s 
discovery. 

The brilliance of Sir Isaac Newton’s individual achievement 


should not obscure the fame of a host of other Justly celebrated 
saentists and inventors One of Newton’s contem- 
mentai and poranes, the German philosopher Gottfried Wilhelm 
Sarace v on Leibmtg_ (i6A^i7i5T. eLaborated a liew and vahia- 
ble branch of mathematics, the differe ntial calcu lus.^ 
which has proved to be of immense servace in modem engmeer- 
ing At the same time, the first eiqpenments were being made 
with the mysterious potencies of electricity the electrical 
researches of B eniamin Franklin (1706—1790), his discovery that 
flashes of hghtning arp merely electrical phenomena and his 
mvention of thelhg hfiung rod are too famihar to need repeating , 
the work of Lm gi Galv am (i737~i798) and of Coim t Ale ssandro 


^ It was really only a shrewd guess, but it appeals to work so well that we oftaa 
call It a "law” 

The force increases directly m proportion to the product of the inasses* and 
inversely in proportion to the square of the distance ” 

* The credit for this achievement was also claimed by Newton 
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Volta (1745-1827), two famous Italian physiasts, is less weU 
known, but their labors contributed much to the development 
of physical saence, and their memory is perpetuated whenever 
the modem electriaan refers to a “voltaic cell” or when the 
tinsmith speaks of “galvanized” iron In this same penod, the 
first important admnces were made in the constracbon of 
balloons, and the conquest of the air was begun In the eight- 
eenth century, moreoier, the foundations of modem chemistry 
were laid by Joseph Pnestley (1733-1804), Antome Laurent 
Lavoisier (1743-1794), and Henrj' Cavendish (1731-1810), 
ovygen was discovered, water was decomposed mto its elements, 
and the nomenclature of modem dieimstiy had its mception 
In medicme and surgeiy, too, pioneer work was done by John 
Hunter (1728-1793), a noted Scotch surgeon and anatomist, 
and by the Swiss professor Albrecht von Haller (170S-1777), 
the “father of modem phj'siology” , the facts which eighteenth- 
century phjsiaans discovered regardmg the circulation of the 
blood made possible more intelligent and more effective methods 
of treatmg disease , and just at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
turjy Eduard Jenner (1749-1823), an Enghsh physiaan, demon- 
strated that the dread disease of smallpox could be pre\ ented by 
vaccmaUon Geograph ical knowledge was vastly extended by 
the voyages of saen^c eiqilorers, like the Enghsh na^^gator 
Captam James Cook* (1728-1779) and the French sailor Loms 
de Bougamvdle (1730-1811), in the hitherto uncharted expanses 
of the southern Pacific Furthermore, smce these explorers 
frequently brought home specimens of u nf a mi liar tropical am- 
mnlg and plants, nch matenal was pronded for zoology' and 
botany, which, thanks to the efforts of the Frenchman Georges 
de Buffon (i 707-1 7S8) and of the Swede Carolus Lmnteus (1707- 
1778), were just becoming important saences 
One reason for the rapid dex'elopment of natural saence m 
the a^teenth century was the unprecedented popularity' and 
favor enjoyed by saenbsts Kmgs granted large pensions to 
saentists, British mmisteis bestowed remunerative offices, and 
petty prmces showered valuable gifts upon them Pretentious 
observatories with ponderous telescopes were bmiL often at 
'The Captaui Coot who discoiered, or rediscovered, Australia. See above, 
P 340 
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public e:^ense, in almost e\en' country" of Europe Groups 
of learned men -were everywhere banded together in “acad- 
Popaianty cmies" or “societies ’’ The “Royal Society” of 
of the Kew London, founded in i66e, listened to reports of the 
Saeaee latest achievements in mathematics, astronomy, and 
physics The members of the Acadciuic fran^aisc (French 
Academy) were granted pensions by Louis XIV and even 
reckoned Newton among their honorary members 

Never before had there been such interest f n sjnenc e, and 
never before had there been such opportunity tolSnr* Print- 
i ng was now w el l dev eloped , the learned societies and obserra- 
tones pubhshed reports of the latest de\ elopments in all branches 
of knou ledge Encyclop edias were gotten out professing to 
embody m one set of volumes tne latest information relative to 
all the new sciences Books were too expensh e for the common 
person, but not so for the bourgeoisie, nor for numerous nobles 
Indeed, it became quite the fashion in society to be a “savant,” 
a saentist, a philosopher, to dabble in chemistry, perhaps even 
to have a bttle laboratory or a telescope and to dazzle one’s 
triends with one’s knowledge. 

1 ^ 32 ??^ as if the golden age was dawning . the human mind 
seemed to be awakening from the slumber of centuries to con- 
ThB Spirit die world to unravel the mysteries of Lfe, and 

’^®^®'^^'''®’^^®®®'^®^oftheumverse Confident that | 
only a httle thought would be necessary to free the j 
world from race ignorance, and superstition, liinkers nowt 
turned boldly to attack the vexing problems of rehgion andj 
morahty, to criticize state, societ}', and church, and to point the' 
way to a new and eartlily paradise. 

This tendency — this enthusiasm — has usually been styled 
' ratio nalism ’ because its diampions sou^t to mi^e eveiything 
rational or reasonable Its foremost representatives were to be 
found in Great Britain between 1675 and 1725 They wrote 
many books discussing abstruse problems of philosophy, which 
can have shght interest for us; but certain ideas they had of 
\ery practical importance, ideas which probably found thrir 
most notable expression in the writings of John Locke (1632- 
* 7 p 4 ). Lodre ar^^ (1) that all government exists, or should 
exist, by consenfbf the governed — by a "sodal” contract, as 
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it were, (2) that education should be more widespread, (3) that 
superstition and rehgious formahsm should not be allowed to 
obscure “natural laws,” and “natural rehgion”, and (4) that 
rehgious toleration should be granted to all but atheists 

The ideas of tliese Enghsh philosophers were destmed to 
exercise a far greater influence upon France than upon England 
They found delighted admirers among the nobihty, ardent 
disaples among tlie bourgeoisie, and eloquent apostles m Vol- 
taire, Diderot, and Rousseau 

Without a doubt, the,foremost figure in the mtellectual world 
of the eighteenth centuiy was Franjois Mane Arouet, or, as he 
called himself, Frangois M A deyoltaire (1694-1778) 

Even from his boyhood he had been a clever hand at 
turiung verses, and had fully appreciated his own cleverness 
His busmesstike fatlier did not enjoy the bo/s poetry, especially 
if It was written when young Franjois should have been study- 
mg law But Franjois had a mmd of his own , he hked to show 
his cleverness m gay society and rehshed malung, wittj^ rhymes 
about tlie foibles of pubhc mimsters or the stupidity of the 


prmce regent of France 

His sharp tongue and sarcastic pen were a source of constant 
dangerrto'Vortaife" For hbel the regent had him impnsoned 
a year m the Bastille Some years later he was beaten by the 
lacke}^ of an offended nobleman, agam sent to the Bastille, 
and tlien exiled three years m England 

At times he was the idol of Pans, applaude d by J>Jalosop]ics 
and petted by the court, or agam he would be a refugee from 
the wrath of outraged authonbes For a great part of his We 
he resided at Cirey m Lorraine, — with his mistress, his books, 
his haU-fimshed plays, and his laboratory — for Voltaire, like aU 
pMosopJics, had to play at saence Here he hved m constant 
Ldmcss to flee over the border if the king should move agamst 
him For a time he hved m Germany as the prot6g6 of Frederick 
the Great, but he treated that irasable monarch ivitt nather 
tact nor deference, and soon left Berhn to escape the Ijng s ire 
He visited Catherme the Great of also hved at 

Geneva for a while, but even there he faded to keep peace with 


the magistrates 
Such conflicts 


with established authonty only mcreased Ws 
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fame Moreover, his three years’ exile m England (1726-1729) 
had been of untold value, for they had given him. a first-hand 
acquaintance with Engbsh rationahsm He had been brought 
up to discount rehgious “superstition,” but the Engbsh thinkers 
provided him with a weU-considcred philosophy Full of en- 
thusiasm for the ideas of bis English fnends, he wrote Letters 
on the English — a tnumph of deistic philosoph}' and sarcastic 
cntiasm of church and soaety 

The opimons which Voltaire hencefortli never ceased to ex- 
pound had long been held by Engbsh rationalists He com 
bmed (i) admiration for experimental science witli (2) an exalted 
opimon of his own abihty to reason out the “natural laws” 
which were supposed to he at the base of human nature, rebgion, 
soaet}', the state, and the imiverse in general (3) He w'as a 
t3q)ical Deist, tlimking that the God who had made the myriad 
stars of the firmament and who had promulgated eternal laws 
for the umverse, would hardly concern Himself with the soul 
of Pierre or Jean To him all pnests were impostors, and sacra- 
ments meanmgless jnummery, and yet he would not abobsh 
rebgion entirely ^ ^'oltaire often said that he beheved in a 
“natural rebgion,” but never explained it fully Indeed, he 
was far more mterested in tearing down than in buddmg up, 
and disposed rather to scoff at the pnests, teachings, and prac- 
tices of^the Catholic Church than to convert mpn to a better 
rebgion ' (4) Likewise in his cnticism of government and of 
society, he confined himself mostly to bitter denunciations of 
contemporaneous conditions, without offering a substitute or 
suggesting practical reforms His nearest approach to tlie prac- 
tical W'as has admiration for Engbsh institutions, but he never 
explamed how the “hberties” of England were to be transplanted 
mto France'^ 

Voltaire "was not an acutely original thinker Nevertheless, 
his innumerable tragedies, comedies, histones, essas^s, and letters 
established his reputation as the most versatile and accomplished 
writer of his age But all the “hundred volumes” of Voltaire 
are rarely read to-day They are clever, to be sure, witty, 
graceful, but admittedly superficial He thou^t thni he 
could undeistand at a glance the problems upon which more 
earnest men bad spent their fives, he would huraedly dash off 
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a tragedy, or in spare moments write a pretentious history 
He was not always accurate but he was always clever 

Let us remember him as, at the age of eighty-four, he pays a 
famous visit to Pans, — a sprightly old man with wrinkled face, 
and until sliaip old eyes peering out from eitlier side of the long 
nose, beaming witli pnde at the flattery of his admirers, spar- 
kling with pleasure as he makes a witty repartee The ladies 
call lum a most amusing old cyme Cjtuc he is, and old His 
life work has been scoffing Yet Voltaire is unquestionably the 
intellectual dictator of Europe His genms for satire and his 
fearless attacks on long-standmg abuses have made him hated, 
and feared, and adtmred He has given tone and character to 
the Old Rfigime 

Voltaire was not alone in the work of ^readmg discontent 
Less famous but hardly less brilliant or versatile, was Dems 
Diderot (1713-1784,) His great achievement was the 
editing of the Encydopedta The gathermg of all anitho 
human knowledge mto one set of volumes — an ency- 
clopedia — had been for generations a favonte idea " 
in Europe Diderot assoaated with himself the most distm- 
guishcd mathematiaans, astronomers, saenfasts, and philoso- 
phers of the time m the compilation of a work wluch m seventeen 
volumes ^ undertook to summanre the latest findings of the 
scholarslup of tlie age Over four thousand copies had been 
subscribed when the Encydopedta appeared m 1765 It proved 
to be more tlian a monument of leammg it was a mam- 
festo of radicalism Its contributors were the apostles of 
ralionahsm and deism,^ and their cntiasm of current ideas about 
religion, soacty, and saence won many disaples to the new 
ideas 

The m ission of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists (as the editors 
of the Encydopedta are called) was to disseminate knowledge 
and to destroy prejudice, especially m rehgion Practical specific 
reforms were suggested by Mpntesquieu, Rousseau, Beccana, 
and_Adani Smith 

Mo ntesquieu (1689-1755)1 ^ French lawyer-nobleman, a stu- 
dent of natural saence, and an admirer of Newton, was the fore- 

* Not counting pictonal supplements , „ . 

* Some went even, further uid practically dexued the existence of God* 
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most writer of the eighteenth centurj’^ on the practice of govern- 
ment In his Persian Letters, and more espedall}' in The 
Montes- Spirit of the Ltms (1748), he argued, that govem- 
qmen ment is a complicated matter and, to be successfulj 
must he adapted to the pecuhariUes oi a particular people '' Iheo- 
reticall3' he preferred a republic, and the Constitution of the 
United States consaousl3' embodied man3' of his theories Prac- 
tlca^3^ considered the government of Great Britain very^ 
admirable and although it sheltered man3' abuses, as we shall 
presentl3- see * nevertheless he urged the French to pattern their 
political oiganization after it. Moderation was the motto of 
hlontesquieu 

A moreYadical reformer was lean Tacq ues Rous seau (1712- 
1778) In his life Rousseau was evet3'thing he should not have 
Ronssean footman as seivant, as 

tutor, as secretain', as music copier, as lace maker He 
wandered in Turin, Paris. TTenna, London His immorali^ 
TOS n otorious, — he was not faithful in love, and his children 
were sent to a foundling as3-Ium He was povert3--stricken, ^s- 
honest, discontented, and, in his last yeaxs, demented. 

TTet this man, who knew so httle how to’ hve his own life, 
exerdsed a wonderful influence over die hves of others Sordid 
as was his career, the man himself was not without beautiful 
and generous impulses He loved nature in an age when other 
m en sim ply studied nature He liked to look at the dear blue 
^3’’, or to admire the soft green fields and diapel3’' trees, and he 
was not ashamed to confess it The emotions had been for- 
gotten while philosophers were praising the intellect: Rousseau 
renunded the eighteenth century that after all it ma3’- be as sane 
to enjo3'' a sunset as to solve a problem in algebra. Rousseau 
poss^ed ^e soul of a poet 

'To him right^feehng was as important as right thinking, and 
in this respect he quarreled with the radonahsts who claimed 
that common sense alone was worth while R ousseau was a 
Deist — at most he believed but vaguel3r in a “Bring, wEatevSF 
He may be, Who moves the umversc and orders all things’* 
But he detested the cold reasoning of philosophers who conceived 
of God as too much interested in watdung the countless stars 
1 See bdow, pp 432 ff 
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obey His eternal laws, to stoop to help puny mortals with their 
petty affairs “0 great philosophers!” cried Rousseau, "How 
much God is obhged to you for your easy methods and for spar- 
ing Him work ” And agam Rousseau warns us to “ flee from 
those [Voltaire and his like] who, under the pretense of explam- 
ing nature, sow dcsolatmg doctnnes in the hearts of men, and 
whose apparent skeptiasm is a himdred times more dog- 
matic” than the teachmgs of priests Rousseau was not an or- 
lliodox Christian, nor a calmly rational Deist , he simply felt that 
“to lovc_God above all things, and your neighbor as yourself, is 
tlie sum of die law ” 

This he reproaclicd tlic philosophers with not domg Rousseau 
had seen and felt the bitter suffermg of the poor, and he had per- 
ceived Uic c)mical indifference with which educated men often 
regarded it Sacncc and learmng seemed to have made men 
only more selfish Indeed, the ignorant peasant seemed to him 
humbler and more virtuous than tlie pompous pedant In a 
paisiMiate protest — ]xv& Discourse on Arts and Sciences (1749) 
Rousseau denounced learning as the badge of selfidiness and 
corruption, for it was used to gratify the pnde and childish 
cunosity of the nch, ratlier than to right the wrongs of the poor 

In fact, It -wcrc-bctter, he contended, -that all men. ^ould be 
savages, than that a few of tlie most cunmng, cruel, and greedy 
should-,makc slaves of the rest His love of nature, ^s con- 
tempt for tlie silly showiness and sliallow hypoensy of eighteenth- 
century society, made the idea a favorite one He loved to 
dream of Uie tunes ‘ when men were all free and equal, when 
nobody claimed to own tlie land which God had made for all, 
when tliere were no wars to kill, no taxes to oppress, no philoso- 


phers to deceive tlie people 

In an essay inquiring What ts the Ongm of Inequahiy among 
Men (1753), Rousseau sought to show how vamty, greed, and 
selfishness had found lodgment in tlie hearte of these smple 
savages,” how tlie strongest had fenced off plots of land for 
themselves and forced the weak to acknowledge the nght of 
private property This, said Rousseau, was the real ongm « 
mequahSr among men, of the tyranny of the strong over the 

1 It must be confessed that here Rousseau was dreamms of times that probably 


never existed 
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weak; and tiiis law of private propert}’’ “for the profit of a few 
^bitious men, subjected thenceforth all the human race to 
labor, sendtude, and misery ” 

The idea was applied to government in a treatise entitled the 
Coniracl (1761) The “sodal-contract” theory' was 
not new, but Rousseau made it famous He taught that govern- 
ment, law, and social conventions were the outcome of an agree- 
ment or contract by which at the misty dawn of historj- all 
members of the state had voluntarily bound themselves All 
governments eserdsed their power in last analj'ds by ‘Sirtue of 
this sodal contract, by will of the people Laivs, therefore, 
should be submitted to popular vote The republic is the best 
form of government because it is the most sensitri'e to the 
desires of the people This idea of "popular sovereignty,” or 
rule of the pecple, was m men s minds when they set up a 
republic in France fourteen years after the death of Rousseau 

Rousseau’s crj', “Baj^Jo_ nature,” had still another aspect 
He said that children should be allowed to follow their natural 
mchnations, instead of bemg driven to study. They should 
learn practical, useful things, instead of Latin and Greek. “Let 
them learn what they must do when they are men, and not 
what the}' must .forget " 

It is hard to fix limits to the influence of Rousseau's writings. 
True, both. the. orthodox Cathohcs and the philosophical Deists 
condemned him But his followers were many, both bourgeois 
and noble “Back to nature” became the fad of the da}', and 
court ladies pretended to hve a “natural” life and to go Ashing. 

,.His theor}' of the soaal contract, his contention that wealth 
should not be dmded among a few, his idea that the people 
should rule themselves, — these were to be the inspiration of the 
republican stage of the French Revolution, and in time to per- 
meate all Europe 

The q)irit of reform was applied not only against the clergy, 
the nobles, the monarchy, and faulty systems of law and educa- 
Becrana likewise to rile administration of justice 

Hitherto Ae most barbarous “puniriiments” had 
meted out. A pickpocket might be hung for stealing a 
couple of shillings ’ , for a more serious offense the crimmal might 
1 In England. 
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have his bones broken and then be laid on his back on a cart- 
wheel, to die in agony while crowds looked on and jeered In a 
book entitled Cnnm ^itd Pwmhments (1764), an Itahan 
marquis of the name of B gccana (1738-1794) held that such 
pumshments were not only brutal and barbarous, but did not 
serve to prevent crunes as effectuaUy as milder sputpnres, 
promptly and surely admmistered Beccana’s ideas are the 
basis of our modern laws, although fhe death penalty still hngers 
m a few cases 

In yet another sphere — that of economics — philosophers 
were examimng the old order of thmgs, and askmg, as ever, “Is 
It reasonable?” As we have repeatedly observed, 
most governments had long followed the mercantihst ^noimy 
plan more or less consistently But m the eighteenth Hiydo- 
century, Eranjgis Quesnay, a bourgeois physiaan at 
the court of Louis XV, announced to his fnends that mercan- 
tihsm was all wrong He became the center of a httle group of 
philosophers who called themselves “econom ists.” and who 
taught that a nation’s wealth comes from farming and imnmg , 
that manufacturers and traders produce nodung new, but merely 
exchange or transport commodities The manufacturers and 
merchants should therefore be untaxed and unhampered 
Laissez-fatre — “Let them do as they will ” Let the farmers 
pay the taxes The foremost disaple of laisser-fatre m France 
was Turgot (1727-1781) As mimster of finance under Louis 
XVI he attempted to abohsh duties and restncOons on com- 
merce, but his efforts were only parbally successful 

Meanwhile, a Scotchman, who had visited France and had 
known Quesnay, was conveying the new ideas across the Channel 
It was Adam Smith, the “father of pohtical 
eranqmyj’ Smith was qmte m 'harmony with the 
piulosophic spint, with its “natural nghts,” “natural rehgion,” 
and “natural laws ” He was aprofessor of “moral philosophy” 
m the Umversity of Glasgow, and as an madent of his philo- 
sophical speculations, he thought out a system of pohtical 
economy, t e , the “laws” by which a nation might increase 
Its wealth, on the hnes suggested by Quesnay Adam Smith’s 
famous book The Wealih of Nations appeared m 1776, the 
year of American mdependence It was a declaration of mde- 
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pendence for industry Let each man, each emploj^er of labor, 
each seller of merchandise follow Ills oivn personal business 
interests without let or liindrance, for m so doing he is “led by 
an mvisible hand” to promote the good of all Let the govern- 
ment abohsh all monopohes,^ all restnctions on trade, all customs 
duties, all burdens on industry Thus only can the true wealth 
of a nation be promoted 

Srmth’s opinions were so plausible and his arguments so m- 
genious that his doctrmes steadily gained in influence; and in the 
first half of the mneteenth century pretty generally triumphed 
In actual practice the abohtion of restrictions on mdustry was 
destmed to give free rein to the avance and cruelty of the most 
selfish employers, to enrich the bourgeoisie, and to leave the 
lower classes more miserable than ever The “Wealth of 
Nations” was to be the wealth of the bourgeoisie But mean- 
while, it was to destroy mercantilism 

We have now completed our survey of the social, rehgious, 
and mtellectual conditions m the Europe of the eighteenth cen- 
Conciuston Before our eyes have passed poverty-stricken 

peasants plowmg their fields, prosperous mwAants 
who demand power, frivolous nobles squandermg their hves and 
fortunes, worldly bi^ops neglectmg thmr duties, humble pnests 
remainmg faithful, sober Quakers refusing to fight, earnest 
astronomers who search the skies, sarcastic Deists who scoff at 
pnests, and bourgeois philosophers who urge r^orm The pro- 
cession IS not quite done Last of all come the kings in their 
royal enmne and mmisters m robes of state To tliem we dedi- 
cate a new chapter It will be the last occasion on which kmgs 
will merit such detailed attention. 
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ping regulations 
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CHAPTER XIV 


ETTROPEAN GOVERITilEirTS IK THE EIGHTEEKTH CEKTORT 


In the foregoing chapter we have seen how the social structure 
of the eighteenti centurj* rested on injustice povert}’-, and 
suffering ; we have listened to the complaints of the 
bourgeoisie and to thar demands for reform Phflos- 
ophers might plead for reform, but onl}* the king could grant 
it For in him were vested all powers of government : he was 
the absolute monarch 

Such was the situation in ^•irt^all3' every important country 
in Europe In Great Britain alone were the people even reputed 
to have a share in the government, and to Great Britain the 
Voltaires and the hlontesquieus of the Continent turned for 
a model m pohtics Let us join them in considermg the peculiar 
organization of the Briti^ monarchy, and then we shall observe 
how the other governments of Europe met the demand for reform. 


THE BRITISH MONARCHY 

In the eighteenth century, what was the British monarchy'? 
It was, first of all, the gOA-emment of England (which included 
Wales) Secondly', it embraced Scotland, for since 
1603 Scotland and England had been subject to the 
same king, and in 1707 by^ the Act of Union the two kingdoms had 
been umted to form the monarchy of " Great Britain,” 
with a common kmg and a common Parhament. 

The Bntish monarchy was properly, then, the government 
of united England (Wales) and Scotland. But in addition the 
Great CTOwn had numerous subordinate possessions; the 
Bntam royal colonies,^ and Ireland For these dependencies 

* The royal colonies were, in iSoo Kewfoundland (1583), Barbados (1603), 
Bermudas (1609), Gambia (c 161S), St Christopher (1623), Kevis (1628), Mont- 
serrat {1632), Anhsua (1632), Honduras (1638), St Luda (1638), Gold Coast 


England 


Scotland 
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the home government appointed governors, made lavTS, and 
levied taxes, in theory at least ; but they were possessions rather 
than integral parts of the monarchy. 

A few words should be said in explanation of the political 
status of Ireland under the British crown. The English kings 
had begun their conquests in that island as far back 
as the twelfth century ; and by dint of much blood- 
shed and many efforts they had long maintained possession. In 
the seventeenth century Oliver Cromwell had put down a bitter 
revolt and had encouraged Protestant English and Scotch immi- 
grants to settle in the north and east, taking the land from the 
native Irishmen, who were Roman Catholics. An Irish parlia- 
ment had existed since the middle ages, but from the close of 
the fifteenth century its acts to be valid required the approval of 
the English Privy Council, and from the middle of the seventeenth 
century Roman Catholics were debarred from it. In 1782, 
however, while Great Britain was engaged in the War of American 
liiidependetwe, 'the Protestants in Ireland secured the right to 
make most of their own laws, and ten years later the Catholic 
disqualifications were removed. ErpmjySa.to 1801, belaud 
rSaihed this half-way independence ; but a Protestant minority 
actually controlled the Irish Parliament, incurring the dislike 
oT th e Roman .Catholic Irish and of the British government, so 
that in 1 800, follp\™g an Irish revolt, an Act of Union was pMsed, 
according to which, in 1801,, Great Britain and .Ireland became 
the Umted ELigdpm. Thenceforth Ireland was represented by 
28~ peers and 100 Commqnere in the Parliament of the. United 
Kin^oin "(often called, carelessly, the British Parliament). 

It may be said, then, that except during the brief period of 
Irish semi-independence (r782— 1801), the British Parliament 
governed not only Great Britain, but Ireland and the crown 
colonies as well. How the British monarchy was governed, 
we have now to discover. 

(e. 1650), St. Helena (1651), Jamaica (1655), Bahamas (1686), Virgin Isl“ 4 s 
(1666), Gibraltar (1704), Hudson Bay Territory (1713)* Nova Scotia (1713)1 Nw 
Brunswick (1713), Quebec, Ontario, and Prince IMward Island (1763), Dominica 
(1763), St. Vincent (1763), Grenada (1763), Tobago (1763), Falkland (y6s), 
Pitcairn (17S0), Straits Settlements (1786 ff.), Sierra Leone (i7S7),_New South 
Wales (1788), Ceylon (179s), Trinidad (1797). and, under the East India Company, 
Madras (1639), Bombay (1661), and Bengal £1633-1763). 
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In theory the ting was still the ruler of his kingdom In 
his name all la^-s were made, treaties sealed governmental 
The Eng oScials appointed Like other monarchs, he had his 
and his “Piiiw Coundlors” to adiTse him and numsters 
Pow^ (Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Secretaries of State, 
the Lord Chancellor, etc ) to supervise various details 
of central administration But tins was largely a matter of 
form In fact, the kmgs of Great Bntain had lost most of their 
power, and retamed onlj' their dignity; they were becoming 
figureheads 

Ever smce the signing of Magna Carta, back in 1215, the 
English people had been exactmg from their sovereigns written 
The British promises by which the crown surrendered certam pow- 
Conshtuhon gj-g Greatest progress m this direction had been 
made amid those stirrmg scenes of the seventeenth centurj' 
which have been described already m the chapter on the Triumph 
of Parhamentarj Government m England In addition to 
formal documents, there had been slowly evolved a body of 
customs and usages, which were almost as sacred and binding 
as if the}- had been mscnbed on parchment Taken together, 
these mitten and customary himtations on ro}al authority 
were called the “British Constitution ” 


This Constitution limited the king’s power in four important 
Ba}-s (i) It depnved him of the nght to levy taxes For his 
household expenses he was now granted an allowance, 
on the called the Qvil List Wilham m, for instance, was 
of £700,000 a year (2) The king had no right 

the Eng either to make laws on his own responsibihty or to 
prevent laves bemg made against his will The sover- 
eign’s prerogative to veto Parhament’s bills still existed in theor}'', 
but was not exercised after the reign of Queen Arme (3) The 
king had lost control of the judicial system (t e , the courts) . 
he could not remov'e judges ev'en if they gav^e deasions un- 
fav'orable to him, and the Habeas Corpus Act of 1679 pro- 
vided that any one thrown into prison should be told why, 
and giv^en a fair legal trial (4) The kmg could not maintain 
a standmg army mthout consent of Parhament These re- 
strictions made Great Britain a “limited,” rather tTian an 
“absolute,” monarchy. 
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The powers taken from the king were now exerased by Parha- 
ment The constitutional conflict of the seventeenth century 
had left Parhament not only in enjoyment of freedom 
of speech for its members but with full power to levy 
taxes, to make laws, to remove or retain judges, and essentially 
to determine the pohcy of the government m war and m peace 
Parhament had even taken upon itself on one celebrated occasion 
(1689) to depnve a monarch of his “divme nght” to rule, to 
estabhsh a new sovereign, and to decree that never again should 
Great Britam have a kmg of the Roman Cathohc faith 
French philosophers who saw so much power vested m a 
representative body could not be too loud in their praise of 
“English hberty " Had they mvestigated more closely, these 
same observers might have learned to their surpnse that Parha- 
ment represented the people of Great Bntam only m name 
As we have seen m an earher chapter,* Parhament consisted 
of two legislative assembhes or “Houses,” neither one of which 
could make laws without the consent of the other 
One of these houses, the House of Lords, was craticCiiu’- 
frankly aristocratic and undemocratic Its members 
were the “lords spmtual” — nch and influential 
bishops of the Anghcan Church, — and the “lords temporal,” or 
peers, haughty descendants of the anaent feudal nobles or 
haughtier heirs of milhonaires recently ennobled by the kmg * 
These proud gentlemen were mamly landlords, and as a class 
tliey were almost as selfish and undemocratic as the courtiers 
of France 


But, the French philosopher rephes, the representatives of 
the people are found m the lower house, the House of Commons , 
the peers merely give stabdity to the government Let us see 
One thing at least is certam, that in the eighteenth century 
the majority of the people of Great Bntam had no voice in 
choosmg their “representatives ” In the country, the “kmghts 
of the shire” were supposedly elected, two for each shire or 
county But a man could not vote unless he had an estate worth 


* See above, pp a6s f 

’ A peer was technically a titled noble who possessed an hereditary seat in the 
House of Lords George in created many peers at his death there were over 
300 in all 

as 
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an annual rent of fort\' shillings, and, since the same amount 
of money liTOuId then bu}’’ a good deal more than nowadaj'S, fort3' 
shillings vras a fairly large sum Persons who could vote were 
often afraid to vote independently, and frequentlj'^ they sold 
their vote to a rich noble, so that manj “kmghts of the shire” 
were practicaUy named bj* the landed aiistocraQ", the wealthy 
and titled landlords 

Matters were even worse in the towns or ‘ borouglis ” By 
no means all of the towns had representation hloreover, for 
the towns that did choose their two members to sit m the House 
of Commons, no method of election was prescribed by law . but 
each borough followed its own custom In one town the aristo- 
cratic municipal corporation would choose the representatii es ; 
in another place the ^ds would control the election ; and in j et 
another aty there might be a few so-called ' freemen {of course 
eieiybody was free, — “freeman” was a technical temi for a 
member of the town corporation) who had the right to vote, and 
sold their votes regularly for about £5 apiece In general the 
town representatives n ere named by a few weU-to-do pohtiaans, 
while the common prentices and joumeiTnen worked uninter- 
ruptedl}’ at their benches It has been estimated tliat fewer 
than 1500 persons controlled a majoritj'inthe Houseof Commons. 

In man)' places a nobleman or a clique of townsmen appointed 
their canidates without even the formality of an election. In 
other places, where rival influences dashed, briber)' would deade 
the da)' For in contested elections, the voting lasted forty 
days, dimng which time the price of A-otes might rise to £25 or 
more Votes might he purchased with safety too for voting 
was public and any one might learn from the poll-book how each 
man had voted Not infrequently it cost several thousand 
pounds to carr)' such an election 

We may summarize these eiils by saiang that the peasants 
and artisans generally were not allowed to ^•ote and that the 
■‘Xotten methods of election gave rise to corruption But this 
Boioogjis ” jjQt; gjj There was ndther rhimie nor reason to 
be foimd in the distnbution of representation between different 
sections of the countiy Old Sarum had once been a prosperous 
lallage and had been accorded representation, hut after the idl- 
lage had disappeared, Iea\iag to view but a lonely hill, no one 
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in England could have told why two members should still sit 
for Old Sarum Nor, for that matter, could there have been 
much need of representation m Parhament for the sea~coast 
town of Dunwich Long ago the coast had sunk and the salt- 
sea waves now washed the remains of a ruined town Bosseney 
m Cornwall was a hamlet of three cottages, but its citizens were 
entitled to send two men to Parhament 


While these decayed towns and “rotten boroughs” continued 
to enjoy representation, populous and opulent cities like Bimung- 
ham, Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield were ignored They had 
grown with the growth of mdustry, while the older towns had 
declmed Yet Parhamentary representation underwent no 
change from the days of Charles 11 to the third decade of the 
mneteenth century Thus Parhament m the eighteenth cen- 
tury represented neither tlie different classes of society nor the 
masses of population Pohtics was a gentleman’s game The 
nobleman who sat m the upper house had his dummies in the 
lower chamber A certam Sir James Lowther had mne pro- 
t£g€s m the lower house, who were commonly called ‘ Low- 
ther’s Nmepms ” A distmguished statesman of the time de- 
scnbed the position of such a prot6g6 “He is sent here by the 
lord of this or the duke of that, and if he does not obey the instruc- 
tions which he receives, he is held to be a dishonest man 
Under conditions such as these it is not hard to understand 
how seats m Parhament were bought and sold like boxes at e 


opera or seats in a stock-exchange Nor is it surpns- 
mg that after havmg paid a smaU fortune for the pnvi- w Mbery 
lege of representmg the people, the worldly-wnsc raptlDii 
Commoner should be 'willing to indemnify himself by , 

acceptmg bribes, or, if perchance his tender conscience or a e 
monetary bnbes, by acceptmg a government post mtn lat 
salary and few duties except to vote with the governine 
For many years (i7i4-i7<5i) the arts o comp o 
practiced with astomshmg success by a group o 
pohtiaans As has been noticed in an earher ^ap- csbinei 
ter,* It was to their most conspicuous leader, ir o , 

ert Walpole, that the first two Georgy 
affairs , and Walpole filled the important o 


I See above, pp f 
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his Wliig fnends Likewise it has been noticed * that during the 
gamp penod the idea of the cabmet system became more firmly 
fixed Just as Walpole secured the appointment of his friends 
to the high offices of state, so subsequent statesmen put their 
supporters m office The practice was not yet rigid, but it was 
customary for a dozen or so of the leaders of the faction in power 
to hold “cabinet” meetings, m which they deaded m advance 
what measures should be presented to Parhament If a measure 
mdorsed by the cabmet should be defeated by the Commons, 
the leader of the party would normally resign, and the ministers 
he had appointed would follow his example In other words, 
the cabmet acted m concert and resigned as a whole 
If the affairs of the government were all earned on by the 
cabmet, and if the cabmet depended for its support on the 
majonty m the House of Commons, what remamed for the king 
to do ? Obnously, veiy httle ' 

George I and George 11 had not been averse from cabinet- 
government It was easy and convenient But George IH 
Bnbsii (1760-1820) was determmed to make his authonty 
Goverament felt He Wished to preside at cabinet meetings ; he 
o'^tbnbed the IVlugs; and he repeatedly asked his 
mmisters to resign because he disliked their policies 
Besides the fnends he purchased, George HI possessed a con- 
siderable number of enthusiastic and consaentious supporters 
The coimtry squires and clergy who beheved m the Anghcan 
Church and looked with distrust upon the power of corrupt 
Whig pohticians m Parhament, were qmte wiUmg that a pains- 
takmg and gentlemanly monarch should do his oivn rulmg 
Such persons formed the backbone of the Tory party and some- 
times called themselves the “ kin g’s fnends ” With their sup- 
port and by means of a hberal use of patronage, George in was 
able to keep Lord North, a minister after his own heart, m power 
twelve years (1770-1782) But as we have learned,® the War of 
Amencan Independence caused the downfall of Lord North, and 
for the next year or two, pohtics were m confusion Durmg 
1782-1783 the old Whig and Tory parties ® were sadly broken up, 
and a new element was unmistakably infused into party-warfare 
by the spint of reform 

* See above, p ago » See above, pp 33a £f, • See above, pp 28s £ 


• See above, pp 28s 1 
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Surely, if ever a countrj needed reform, it n-as Great Bntain 
in 1783 The coiintr3’ was filled \ntli paupers maintained by 
the taxes, poor people might be shut up m -work- ifet4*nd 
houses and see tlicir children carted off to factones, Dmumd 
sailors were kidnapped for the roial na\'y , the farm- 
hand was practicallj bound to the soil hkc a serf, over two 
hundred offenses, such as stealing a shilling or cutbng down an 
apple tree were punishable bj death, religious intolerance 
llounslic<l — Quakers were imprisoned and Roman Cathohes 
were debarred from office and Parliament And Ireland was 
being mined by the selfish and obstinate mmontj' which con- 
trolled Its parliament 

But about these tilings English "reformers” were not much 
conccmcii \ few altmistic souls decried tlie traffic in black 
'laxes. but that c\nl was quite far from English shores The 
reform nioxemcnt was chiefly directed against parhamentary 
corruption and rcccned its support from the small countrj' 
gentlemen who hated Uic great MHiig owners of “pocket-bor- 
oughs,” ‘ and from the lower and newer ranks of the bourgeoisie 
For tile small shop-keepers and tradesmen, and especially the 
rich manufacturers in new industrial towns like Birmingham, 
felt that Parliament did not represent their interests, and they 
set up a erj for pure politics and reformed representation 

Tlic spirit of reform spread rapidly In the ’sixhes of the 
eighteenth cenlurj, John Wilkes, a squint-ej'cd and immoral 
but xcr} persuasne editor, had raised a hubbub of 
reform talk He had cnticizcd the policy of George 
HI, had been elected to Parhament, and, when the House of 
Commons expelled him, had insisted upon the right of the people 
to elect him, regardless of Uic wall of the House His adimrers 
— and he had manj' — shouted for "Wilkes and Liberty,” elected 
him Lord Alayor of London, and enabled him to carry his 
point 

The founding of four newspapers furthered the reform move- 
ment They took it upon themselves to report parhamentary 
debates, and along wath information tliey spread discontent 
Their actiiity was somewhat checked, however, by the operation 
of the old laws w bicli pumshed hbdous attacks on the king wath 


I Boroughs whose members were named by a noliucol "nation." 
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imprisonment or exile, and also by a stamp duty of 2§d a sheet 

(1789) ^ ^ 

Under the new influence a number of WTugs became advocates 
of reform George III had outdone them at corruption; they 
Charles now sought to reestablish their own pon er and Parha- 
james Fox ment’s by advocatmg reform Of these TlTugs, 
Charles James Fox (1749-1806) was the most prominent Fox 
had been taught to gamble by his father and took to it readily 
Cards and horse-racmg kept him in constant bankruptc)’; 
many of his nights were spent in debauchery and his mornings 
in bed, and his close assoaation with the rakish heir to the 
throne was the scandal of London In spite of his eloquence 
and abihty, the loose manner of his life mihtated against the 
success of Fox as a reformer His friends knew him to be a 
free-hearted, impulsive sjmipathizer with all who w'ere oppressed, 
and they entertained no doubt of his smcere wish to brmg about 
parhamentary reform, complete rehgious toleration, and the 
abohtion of the slave trade But strangers could not easUy 
reconcile his private life with his pubhc w’ords, and were antag- 
onized by his frequent lack of pohtical tact 

Despite drawbacks Fox furthered the cause of reform to 


a considerable extent He it was who presided over a great 
The Pro- mass meeting, held under the auspices of a reform 
grsm of dub, at which meetmg was drawn up a program of 
Reform liberal reform, a program •which was to be the battle- 
cry of British pohtical radicals for several generations It 
comprised six demands (i) Votes for all adult males, (2) each 
district to have representation proportionate to its population, 
(3) payment of the members of Parliament so as to enable poor 
men to accept election, (4) abohtion of the property qualifica- 
tions for members of Parhament, (5) adoption of the secret 
ballot, and (6) Parhaments to be elected annually 
Such reform seemed less likely of accomplishment by Fox 
than by a younger statesman, Wilham Pitt (1759-1806), second 
son of the famous earl of Chatham VTien but seven 
Pitt the years old, Pitt had said “I want to speak in the 
oimger House of Commons like papa ” Throughout his boy- 
hood and youth he had kept this ambition constantly before 
him; he had studied, practiced oratory, and learned the arts 
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of debate At the age of twen^--one, he \ras a tall, slender, and 
sicklj j’outh. with sonorous voice devouring ambition, and 
sublime self-confidence He secured a seat m the Commons as 
one of Sir James Lonther’s "nmepins,” and speedily won the 
respect of the House He was the yoimgest and most promismg 
of the pohtiaans of the day At the outset he was a T\Tng 

Bj‘ a combmation of arcumstances young Pitt was enabled 
to form an essentially new pohtical party — the “New Tones ' 
By his scrupulous honesU and earnest admcacy of The "new 
parhamentarj' reform, he n on to his side the unrepre- ” 

sented bourgeoisie and the opponents of “bossism ” On the 
other hand, by accepting from Kmg George HI an appointment 
as chief mimster, and holding the posibon m spite of a temporarily 
hostile majontj- m the House of Commons, Pitt won the respect 
of the Torj' country* sqmres and the clergj-, who stood for the 
long against Parhament And finally, being quite moral him- 
self (if chrome indulgence m port wine be excepted), and sup- 
porting a notonously iirtuous king agamst corrupt pohtiaans 
and agamst the gamblmg Fos, Pitt became an idol of all lo\ ers of 
“respectabihty ’ 

In the parhamentarj" elections of 1784 Pitt won a great 
xactorv' In that j ear he was prime minister with loj al majorities 
m both Houses of Parhament, uuth roj-al favor, and with the 
support of popular enthusiasm He was feasted m Grocers’ 
Hall m London; the diopkeepers of the Strand illuminated 
their dwellings m his honor , and crowds cheered his carnage 

Reform seemed to be withm sight The horrors of the , 
slave~ trade were ~2u6gafe3',“ ahet^jrrato- freedom -iras_ given ' 
the~ press Bills were introduced to abolish' the representa- 
tion rotten" boroughs and to grant representation to thei 
newer towns 

It can hardlv be doubted that Pitt would hax e gone further 
had not affairs m France — the French Revolution — Halt of 
alarmed him at the critical time and caused him to Reform in 
fear a sumlar outbreak m England* Thegoxemment 
2nd upper daKes of Great Bntam at once abandoned 
their rdles as reformers, and set themsel^ es sternly to repress any- 
thing that nught savor of reiulution 

* For the effect of the French Re\ olution upon England, see pp 494 f, soi. 
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Two important conclusions may now be drawn from our study 
of the Bntisb government m the eighteenth century In the 
cottdoBon tiespite the admiration with which the 

French philosophers regarded the British monarchy as 
a model of pohtical hberty and freedom, it was in fact both cor- 
rupt and oppressive Secondly, the spirit of reform seemed 
for a time as active and as promismg in Great Bntam as m France, 
but from the island kingdom it was fnghtened away by the 
tumult of revolution across the Channel 

THE ENMGHTENED DESPOTS 

The spint of progress and reform had slowly made itself 
felt m Great Britam through popular agitation and in Parha- 
ment On Ae ConUnent it naturally took a different turn, for 
there government certamly \\Tis__not by Parhaments, but by 
sovereigns “by the_ Grace of God ” InFrancc, Prussia, Austria, 
Spain', and Russia,"therefore, the question was always, “Will his 
Majesty be cruel, extravagant, and unprogressive , or will he 
prove himself an able and hberal-minded monarch?” 

It happened dunng the eighteenth century' that most of 
the Continental rulers were of this latter sort — conscientious 
and weU-nieamng On the thrones of Austna, Prussia, 
Benevolent Spain, Portugal, Tuscany, Sardinia, Bavana, and 
Despotism Sweden sat men of extraordmarj' ability, who sought 
Continent lather the welfare of their country than careless per- 
sonal pleasure 

These were the benevolent despots They were despots, 
absolute rulers, countenanang no attempt to dimmish royal 
authority, behevmg m government by one strong hand rather 
than by the democratic many But with despotism they com- 
bmed benevolence, they were anxious'' for the glory of "their 
nation, and no less sohatous for the happiness and prosperity 
of their people Thus the development of absolute monarchy 
and the rationahsm of the eighteenth century muted to produce 
%^enevolent despot For this reason the term “enhghtened” 
(i e , philosophical) despot is frequently apphed to these auto- 
crats who attempted to rule in the hght of reason 

One of the most successful of the enhghtened despots was 
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Frederick II (the Great) of Prussia In our chapter on the 
Germames,* we have seen how he fought all Europe ^ 
to gam prestige and power for Prussia , we shall now ae ’ 

see how he endeavored to apply sacntific methods to Prussia, 
the government of his own country 1740-17 

With the major intellectual interests of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Frederick n became acquamted quite naturally As a 
boy he had been fond of reading French plays, had learned Latm 
agamst lus father’s will, had filled his mind with the ideas of 
deistic philosophers, and bad -seeme d lik ely to .become a dreamer 
mstead of a.ruler But the dogged detemunation of his fatlier. 
Bang Fredenck WiUiam I, to make sometlimg out of Frederick 
besides a flute-plajong, poetizmg philosopher, had resulted m 
famihanzmg hun witli elaborate finanaal reports and monot- 
onous mmutes of tiresome official transactions Young Fred- 
enck, however, learned to hke the details of admimstration and 
when he came to the throne m 1740 he was not only enhghtencd 
but industnous 

VThe young kmg had a clear conception of his dubes, and even 
svrote a book m French about the theory of government “ The 
prmce,” he said, “is to the nabon he governs what the head is 
to the man , it is his duty to see, think, and act for the whole 
commumty, that he may procure it every advantage of which it 
IS capable ” “The monarch is not the absolute master, but only 
the first servant of^ the state ” Fredenck was, indeed the first 
servant of Prussia,’ nsing at five m the mormng, workmg on 
offiaal busmess unbl eleven o’clock, and spcndmg the after- 
aoon at committee meebngs or army renews 
He set about labonously to make Prussia the best and most 
governed state m Europe He c areful ly watched the judges 
to see that they did not render wrongful deasions or take bnbes 
He commissioned junsts to compile tlie laws and to make them 
so simple and clear that no one would nolate them through 
Ignorance He abohshed the old pracbee of tortunng suspected 
cnminals to make them confess their guilt 
Educabon, as weU as justice, claimed his attenbon , he founded 
elementary'schools, so that as many as possible of his subjects 
could learn at least to read and write In rchgious affairs, 

1 See above, ch a 
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Fredenck allowed great individual liberty , for ^he , was a 
deist, and, bke other deists of the time, believed in xehgious 
toleration 

(More important even than justice, education, and toleration, 
he considered the promotion of matenal prosperity among his 
people He would have considered himself a failure, had his 
reign not meant “ good times” for farmers and merchants He 
encouraged mdustry He fostered the manufacture oJLjsdk 
He invited thrifty, farmers to move from other countnes and to 
settle m Prussia He built canals Marshes were dr^ed 
and transformed mto nch pasture-land If war desolated a 
part of the country, then, when peace was concluded, Fredenck 
gave the farmers seed and let them use his war-horses before 
the plow He ad\ased landlords to improve tlieir estates by 
plantmg orchards , and he encouraged peasants to grow turnips 
as fodder for cattle Mudi was done to lighten the financml 
burdens of the peasantry, for (as Frederick himself declared) if a 
man worked all daym ^e fields, “he should not be hounded to 
despair by tax-collectors ’j 

Taxes were not hght by any means, but everj-body knew that 
the king was not squandenng the money Frederick was not 
a man to lavish fortimes on worthless courtiers , he dihgently 
examined all accounts , and his offiaal s dared not be extravagant 
for fear of being corporally pumshed, or, what was worse, of 
bemg held up to ndicule by the cruel mt of their royal master 

It was only this man'elous economy and careful planmng 
that enabled Prussia to support an army of 200,000 men and 
to embark upon a pohcy of conquest, by which Silesia and a 
third of Poland were won On the army alone Frederick was 
wilhng to spend freely, but' even m this department he made 
sure that Prussia received its money’s worth (Tireless dnll, 
stnct disaplme, up-to-date arms, and well-trained officers 
made the Prussian army the envy and terror of eighteenth- 
century Europe^ 

In dweUing upon his seemmgly successful attempts to govern 
m the hght of reason and common sense, we have almost for- 
gotten Fredenck’s love o^philqso^hy Let us recur to it before 
we take leave of him, for benevolent despotism was only one 
side of the philosophical monarch He Ifi ied to pl^ his^flute 
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while thinking how to outwit Mana Theresa , he dehghted in 
making witty answ ers to tiresome reports and petitions, he 
enjoyed sittmg at table with congemal compamons , discussmg 
poetry, science, and the drama True, he did not encourage 
the rising young German poets Lessing and Goethe He thought . 
their work vulgar and uninspired But he mvited hterary 
Frenchmen to come to Berim, and he put new life mto the Berhn 
Academy of Science Even Voltaire was for a time a guest 
at. Frederick’s court, and the amateunsh poems wntten m 
French by the Prussian king were corrected by the “prmce of 
philosophers ” 

While Frederick was demonstratmg that “the prmce is but 
the first servant of the state," Catherine EC was playmg the en- 
hghtened despot m Russia In the course of her re- 
markable career,* Catherme found time to wnte flat- the Great 
tenng letters to French philosophers, to make pres- 
ents to Voltaire, and to invite Diderot to tutor her son 
She, posed, too,,M a hberal-mmded monarch, wilhng to discuss 
the advisability of giving Russia a wntten constitution, or of 
emancipating the serfs Schools and academies were estabhshed, 
and French became the language of pohte Russian soaety 
"v,At heart Catherme was htUe moved by desire for real reform 
or by pity for the peasants/ She had the heavy whip — the 
knout — apphed to the bared backs of earnest reformers Her 
courL-was-scandalously immoral, and she violated the conven- 
tions of matrimony without a qualm For some excuse or 
another, the protmsed constitution was never wntten, and the 
lot o£,tho_serfs_ tended, to become actually worse To the gov- 
ernor of Moscow, tlie tsanna wrote "My dear prmce, do not 
complain that the Russians have no desire for mstruction, j 1 
institute schools, it is not for us, — it is lor Europe, where we 
must keep our position m pubhc opmion But the day when our 
^asants shall -wish to become enhghtened, both you and I will 
lose our places ” This shows clearly that while Catherme wished 
to be considered an enhghtened despot, she was at heart qmte 
the reverse Her true character was not to be made manifest 
until the outbreak of the French Revolution, and then Catherme 
of Russia was to preach a crusade agamst reform 
* See above, pp 380 S 
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There were other benevolent despots, however, who were 
undoubtedly sincere Charles m, with able mmisters made 
Chariesm ch“ges m Spain * The Jesuits were sup- 

of Spam, pressed , the exaggerated zeal of the Inquisition was 
1759-1788 eSectuallj* checked , police were put on the streets 
of Madrid , German fanners were encouraged to settle m Spam ; 
roads and canals were bmlt, manufactures were fostered , saence 
was patronized; and the fleet 7vas nearly doubled "^Tien 
Charles HI died, after a reign of almost thirty years, the revenues 
of Spain had tnpled, and its population had increased from seven 


to eleven miUions 

Charles’s neighbor, Joseph I of Portugal, possessed in the 
famous Pombal a mimster -who was both a typical philosopher 
Joseph I active statesman Under his administration, 

of Portngai, mdustT}', education, and commerce throve m Portugal 
1750-1777 33 Spam Gusta^-us HI (1771-1792) of Sweden 

s imila rly’- made himself the patron of mdustry and the fnend of 
the workmgman In Italy, the kmg of Sardima was freeing his 
serfs, while m Tuscany several important retorms were bemg 
efiected by Duke Leopold, a younger brother of the Habsburg 
emperor, Joseph H 

Joseph n, archduke of Austria and emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire, earned the theory of enhghtened despotism to 
Joseph n greatest lengths.’ (Se was at once the most enthu- 
siastic and the most unsuccessful of all the benei'olent 
despots In him is to be observed the most striking 
example of the aims, and likewise the weaknesses, of 
this generation of philosopher-kmgs 

Before we consider Joseph’s career, it is important to under- 
stand what his mother, Mana Theresa (1740-1780), had already 
ms Hent- Habsburg realms We are fa mili ar with 

age from her brave conduct m defense of her hereditary lands 
against the unscrupulous ambition of Frederick the 
Great.- For her loss of Silesia she had obtained 
through the partition of Poland some compensation in Gahcia 
and hloldavia Her domestic pohey is of present mnrpm 


of Anstna, 
Emperor 
of the Holy 
Roman 
Empire 


Wat ih 

Theresa 


' Charles HI had previously beea king of Naples (1733-1759) and had insti- 
tuted man> reforms in that kingdom 
* See above, ch xl 
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The troops furnished by vote of provmaal assembhes, she 
welded together into a national army Gerta an became the 
offiaal language of mihtary officers , and a movement was begun 
to su^Hmt Latm by German m the civil administration The 
privileges of rehgious orders were curtailed in the mterest of 
strong government, and the^apal biffi suppressmgjffie Jesmts 
was enforced The umversities were ronodeled, and 3ie elab- 
orate system of elementary and secondary schools, then estab- 
hshed, survived with but httle change untd 1869 

Mana Theresa had begun reform along most of the hues 
which her son was to follow But m two important particulars 
she was unlike him and unlike the usual enhghtened despot 
In the first place, shejwas pohtic rather than philosophical She 
did not attempt wholesale reforms, or blmdly follow fine theones, 
but 'introduced practical and moderate measures in order to 
remedy einls She was very careful not to offend the prejudices 
or trachtions of her subjects Secondly, Mana Theresa was a 
devout Roman Cathohc Love of her subjects was not a theory 
with her, — it' was a rehgious duty [A cjmcal Fredenck the 
Great imght laugh at consaence, and to a Catherme morahty 
might mean nothmg, but Mana Theresa remamed an ardent 
Cl^tian m an age of unbehef and a pure woman when loose 
hvmg was fashionable} 

Her eldest son, Jcispph TT .* was brought up a Roman Cathohc, 
and although strongly influenced by Rousseau's writings, never 
seceded from the Church But ^ther.rehgion nor 
eicpeffiency was his guidmg pnnaple He said, “I undpians 
have made Philosophy the legislator of my Empire 
her logical prmaples shall transform Austna ” 

There was some thin g very noble m the determmation of the 
young ruler to cffi away with all injustice, to rcheve the oppressed, 
and to lift up ffiose who had been trampled under foot His 
ambition was to make Austna a strong, muted, and prosperous 
kingdom, to be himself the benefactor of his people, to protect 
the manufacturer, and to free the serf Austna was to be re- 
modeled as Rousseau would have wished — evcept in respect 
of Rousseau’s basic idea of popular sovereignty 

> Holy Roman Emperor (1763-1790), sok oiler of the Habsburg domimons 

(1780-1790) 
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' It is a pity that Joseph H cannot be judged simply by his 
good intentions, for he was <jmte unfitted to carry out whole- 
some reforms He had derived his ideas from French philoso- 
phers rather than from actual hfe, he was so sure that his 
theones were nght that he would take no advice , he was un- 
gajaent and would brook no delay in the wholesale application of 
his theones Regardless of prejudice, regardless of tradition, 
regardless of every consideration of pohtical expediency, Jie 
rushed ahead on the path of reform ■ 

To Joseph II It mattered not that Austria had long been 
the stronghold and her rulers the champions of Catholic Chns- 
tiamty He insisted that np_papal bulls should_be published in 
his doimmons without liis own authonzation , he nominated 
the_bishops , he confiscated church lands Side altars and van- 
ous emblems were removed from the churches, not because 
they were useless, for humble Christians still prayed to their 
God before such altars, but because the emperor thought side 
altars were signs of superstition The, old and .well-loved ccre- 
momes were dtered at his command Many monasteries were 
abohshed The dergy were to be trained m schools controlled 
by the emperor And, to cap the chmax, heretics and Jews were 
to "be not only tolerated, but actually given the same nghts as 
orthodox Cathohes 

Many of these measures were no doubt desirable, and one or 
two of them might have been accomphshed wuthout causing much 
disturbance, but by trymg to reform everythmg at once, Joseph 
only shocked and angered the dergy and such of his people as 
piously loved theur rehgion 

His pohtical pohcies, which were no more wisely conceived 
or executed, were three m number (i) He desired to extend his 
possessions eastward to the Black Sea and southward to the 
Adriatic, while the distant Netherlands might conveniently be 
exchanged for near-by Bavana (2) He wished to get nd of 
all provmdal assembhes and other vestiges of local independ- 
ence, and to have all his temtones governed umformly by ofl&- 
aals subject to himself (3) He aimed to uphft the low'er 
dasses of his people, and to put down the proud nobles, so that 
all should be equal and all alike should look up to their benev- 
olent, but all-powerful, ruler. ) 
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T he first o f these pokaes bought him only disastrous wars 
His designs on Bavana were frustrated by Fredenck the Great, 
who posed as the protector of the smaller German states In the 
Balkan peninsula his armies fought much and gamed httle 
Ihs^jidmmisltotive pohcy was as unfortuna te as his tern- 
ton al amb ition Mana Theresa had taken some steps to sim- 
phfy the admimstration of her heterogeneous domimons, but 
she had wisely allowed Hungarj’-, Lombardy, and the Nether- 
lands to preserve certam of the traditions and formulas of self- 
government, and she did everytlung to wm the loyalty and 
confidence of her Hungarian subjects Joseph, on the other 
hand, earned Jh^ sacred crown of St Stephen — treasured by 
all Hunganans — -'to Vienna, abohshed ^e_pnvileges of the 
Hungarian Diet, or efingress, and witli a stroke of the pen 
estabhshed a new system of government He di\nded his 
lands mto tlurteen provmces, each under a imhtary commander 
Each provmce was divided into districts or counties, and these 
again into townships There would be no more local pnvileges 
but all was to be managed from Vienna The army was hence- 
forth to be on the Prussian model, and the peasants were to be 
forced to serve their terms m it German was to be the offiaal 
language throughout the Habsburg realm This was all very 
fine on paper, but m practice it was a gigantic Jailure The 
Austnan Netherlands rose m revolt rather than lose their local 
autonomy, the Tyrol did likewise, and angry protests came 
from Hungary ^ Local hberties and traditions could not be 
abohshed by an impenal decree 

Finally, in lus attempts to reconstruct soaety, Joseph came 
to gnef He directed that all serfs should become free men, 
able to marry without the consent of their lord, pmnleged to sell 
their land and to pay a fixed rent instead of bemg compelled to 
labor four days a week for their lord Nobles and peasants 
alike were to share the burdens of taxation, all paymg 13 
per cent on their land Joseph intended still further to help 
the peasantry, for, he said “I could never brmg myself to skm 
two hundred good peasants to pay one do-nothmg lord more 
than he ought to have ” He planned to give everybody a free 
elementary education, to encourage industry, and to make all 
his subjects prosperous and happy 
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But tJie peasants disliked compulsory nuliUiiy sen-ice and 
misunderstood his reforms , the nobles irere not willing to be 
faiiateof deprived of thar feudal nghts, the bourgeoisie was 
Joseph n imtated by his blundermg attempts to encourage 
industrj*; the clergy preached against his religious pohc)% He 
reigned only ten j'ears , ye't he was hated by mam' and loved 
by none he had met defeat abroad, and at home his subjects 
were in revolt 


Little wonder that as he laj' djing (1790) with hardly friend 
or relative near to comfort him, the discouraged reformer should 
have sighed • "After all my trouble, I have made but few happy, 
and many ungrateful ’’ He directed that most of his “reforms” 
should be canceled, and proposed as an epitaph for himself 
the gloomy sentence “Here hes the ma^i who, mth the best 
intentions, never succeeded in anj thmg ” * * 

Joseph n was not the only benevolent despot who met with 
discouragement The fatal weakness of “enlightened despot- 
Weaimess failure to enhst the sjmpathy and sup- 

otBeoero- port of the people Absolute rulers like Joseph H 


leot Des- 

potisni 


tried to force reforms on their peoples whether the 
reforms were popularlj'- desired or not As a result, 


few of rheir measures were lasting, and ingratitude was uniformly 


their reward 


If all kings had possessed the supreme ability and genius of 
a Fredenck the Great, enlightened despotism might still be in 
vogue The trouble was that even well-meaning monarchs hke 
Joseph n were unpractical, and manj' sovereigns were not 
even w^-meanin^ In Prussia the successor of Frederick the 
Great, King Fredenck \\ illiam H, had neither abilitj" nor char- 
acter , his weak rule imdid the work of Frederick The same 
thing happened in other countries * weakness succeeded ability, 
extrai’Bgance wasted the fruits of economy, and corruption ruined 
the work of reform Abs olute monarchy without good inten- 
tions proved terriblj- oppressive 


* The epitnph mis not quite tiue. The setts m Austria retained at least part 
of the liberty he had granted. 
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THE FRENCH MONARCHY 

In no country was the evil side of absolutism exhibited 
so unimstakably as m France Dunng the eighteenth century 
the French government went from'bad'tb worse, until at last it 
was altered not by peaceful reform but by violent revolution 
As far as their actual condition was concerned, the people 
of Fraime^ere, on tlie whole, better off than most Germans 
or It^ans Next to England, France had the most 
numerous, prosperous, and intelhgent middle class , pjojie 
and her peasants were shghtly above the serfs of other totter oit 
Contmental countnes But the very fact that m ma- 
tenal ivell-being tliey were a httle better off than their 
neighbors, made the French people more critical of their gov- 
ernment The lower ftasses had not all been ground down untd 
they were mere slaves without hope or courage, on the con- 
trary, there were many sturdy farmers and thnfty artisans who 
hoped for better days and bitterly resented inequahties m 
soaety and abuses in the government The bourgeoisie was 
even less mchned to bow to tyranny, it was numerous, mtelh- 
gcnt, wealthy, and influenhal , it could see the mistakes of the 
royal admimstration and was hopeful of gaming a voice m the 
government Thus, the people of France were keener to feel 
wron gs and toj^sent the injustice of undutiful monarchs 
Let us glance at the"crying abuses m the French state of the 
eighteenth century, and then we shall understand how great was 
the gmlt of that pleasure-lovmg despot — Louis XV (1715-1774) 
T hf- Frenrh adminis trative system was^confused and oppres- 
sive.- In theory, it was qmtc simple — the govern- The Ad- 
t ment was the kmg As Louis XV haughtily re- mmistraaon 
I marked “The sovereign anthonty is vested m my person 
tlie legislative power exists in myself alone The Kins 
‘ my people are one only with me, national nghts and 
(national mterests are necessarily combmed with my own and 
only rest m my hands ” 

But m practice, the kmg could not alone make laws, keep 
order, and collect taxes, espeaally when he spent whole days | 
hunting or gamblmg He contented himself with spendmg the 
state money, gettmg into wars, and occasionally mterfenng with 
the work of his numsters And it was necessary to mtrust the 
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actual conduct of affairs to a complicated sj'stem or no-s>-stem 
of roj’al officials 

highest rung in the^ ladder of officialdom vras the Ro^ 
CoimcO I t was c ompost of the h^ dozen chief ministers 
^eRojsi and about_ttdrtv coimdlors -who helped their chiefs to 
Coondi supemse the affairs of the kingdom — issuing de- 
crees conferrmg on foreign policy, lei'jing taxes, and acting on 
endi^ reports from local officials 
The Rqj-al Council had numerous local representatives 
There were the bailiff s and s enesch als whose actual powers 
local Ad- had qmte disappeared, but whose offices ser\'ed to 
muastratioa comphcate matters Then tliere were the governors 
o f proi inces. well-fed gentlemen with fat salaries and little to 
The do. The bulk of local adnu^stration fell into the 

inteadants iiands of the intendants and their sub-delegates 
Each of the thirty-four mtendants — the so-called “Thirty 
TCTants_ of Fran ce*’ — was appointed by the kings ministers 
and was like a petty deqiot in his district (g£ifcm?.'/c) 

The powers of the intendant ^were .extensive He decided 
what share of the district taxes each ^•illage and taxpayer should . 
bear He had his representatives m each parish of his distnct, 
and through them he supervised the police the preservation of 
order, and the recruitmg of the annj' He rdiei ed the poor in 
bad seasons The erection of a church, or the repair of a town 
hall, needed his sancbon \^Tien the Roj-al Council ordered 
roads to be built, it n as the mtendant and his men who directed 
the work and called the peasants out to do the labor. I\Tth 
powers such as these, it was little wonder that the .mtendant was 
called 3Ioj!Sf!giiciir — ^“J^IWord ’’ 

The system of Royffi Coundl, intendants, and sub-intendants 
would have been comparative!}* simple, had it not been compli- 
TiiePir- cated by the presence of numerous other political 
lementof bodies, each of which claimed certain customary 

® powers First of aU, there was t he.^J Rai^/ai^i i/, or 

supreme court, of Paris primarily a judicial body which regis- 
tered the royal decrees If the Parlement disliked a decree, 
it might refuse to register it, imtd the king should hold a ‘ bed 
of justice'’ — that is, should formally summon the Parlement 
and in person command it to renter his decree 
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Then tliere were proymaallLEatatfi s," or assemblies, m a few 
of the provinces ^ These bodiM, "survivals of the middle ages, 
did not make laws but had a voice m the apportion- Provincial 
ment of taxes among the parishes of the provmce, and Esfaiea 
exercised powers of supervision over road-biuldmg and the col- 
lection of taxes 

Th e gove rnment of the to^s was pecuhar The old gilds, 
now mcludmg only a small number of the wealthiest burghers, 
elected a Town Counc il, which managed the prop- xown 
erty of the town, appomted tax-collectors, saw that Coundia 
tlie town hall was kept m repair, and supervised the collection of 
customs duties on goods brought mto the town It is easy to 
perceiVe how the Town Council and the mtqndant would have 
overlappmg powers, fcnd how considerable confusion might 
anse, especially smee m different towns the nature and the 
powers of the Town Council differed widely Jilatters were 
compheated still further by the fact that the mayors of the towns 
were not elected by the council, but appomted by the crown ’t 
Cto rural distncts tliere was a trace of the same conflict between 
the system of mtendants and the survivals of local self-govem- 
mentp Summoned by the clangmg church bell, all the men of 
the village met on the village green And the simple villagers, 
thus gathered together as a town meetmg or communal assembly, 
might elect collectors of the tatUe, or might perhaps petition the 
intcndant to repair the parsonage or the bridge 

Possibly the reader may now begm to realize that confusara 
was a prime attribute _of the Trench administrative system 
The common people were naturally bewildered by the confusion 
overlappmg functions of Royal Council, Parlcment, in Adminis- 
provmcial estates, governors, bailiffs, mtendants, sub- *”‘**‘’“ 
mtendants, mayors, town councils, and village assembhes The 
system, or lack of system, gave nse to corruption and comphea- 

1 Such provinces were called pays d'dat and included Bnttany, Languedoc, 
Provence, Koussillon, Dauphin£, Buixundy, Franchc Comtd, Alsace, Lorraine, 
Artois, rianders, Corsica, etc The local assemblies in these pavs d’/lal were by 
no means representative of nil the inhabitants The remaining provinces, in 
which no vestiges okpiovincial self-government survived, were called pays d^llec- 
ton they included lie dc France, OrManais, Champagne and Bne, Maine, Anjou, 
Poitou, Guyenne and Gascony, Limousin, Auvergne, Lyonnais, Bourbonnaia 
rouraittc, Normandy, Picardy, etc 
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tion -without insuring hberty The most tribal affairs were reg- 
ulated by overbearing and exacting ro3'al ofiBcials Everything 
depended upon the honestj- and industry or upon tlie meanness 
and capnce of these offiaals. Each petty officer transmitted 
long reports to his superior , but the general pubhc -was kept in 
the dark about offiaal matters, and was left to guess, as best it 
could, the reasons for the seemingty unreasonable acts of the 
go\ emment If an mtendant increased the taxes on a -^dllage, the 
Ignorant inhabitants blamed it upon official “graft” or favor- 
itism Or, if hard times prevailed, or if a shaky bridge broke 
donm, the -villagers were prone m any case to find fault -with 
the government, for the more mj-sterious and po-a erful the gov- 
ernment -was, the more hkety -was it to bear the blame for dll ills 

Confuaon in adrmmstrative offices wafe not llie only confu- 
sion m eighteenth-centuiy- France There -was no uniformity 
or simphcity in standards of -weight and measure _in , coinage, m 
tolls, in internal customs-dutics But worst of _all ,werc the 
laws and the courts,of justice 

What was la-wful in one town was often illegal in a place not 
five rrules distant Almost four hundred sets or bodies of law„ 
Coafoaon Were in force in, different parts of France In some 
in Lsws distncts the old Roman laws were still retained , else- 
where la-ws derived from earty German tribes were enforceable 
Many laws -n ere not even m wntmg , and such as were -written 
were more often m Latin than in French The result was that 
only unusually learned men knew the law, and common people 
sti^bled along in the dark The.laws, moreover, were fuU of 
inj’ustice and cruelty An offender might have his hand or ear 
cult off, or his tongue tom out , he might be burned -with red-hot 
irons or have molten lead poured mto his flesh Hanging was 
an easy death compared to the hngenng torture of haiing one’s 
bones broken on a wheel 

The courts were nearly as„bad„,as,the4aws. There were 
royal courts, feudal courts, church, courts, courts of, finance. 
Confusion and mihtaiyf courts , and it -was a -wise offender who 
knew before which court he might be tned Ex- 
^ tremel}’- important cases might be earned on appeal 
to the lughest courts of the realm — the Parlements — of which 
there were thirteen, headed m honor by that of Pans 
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Although courts were so plenteous, justice was seldom to he 
found Persons wrongfully accused of cmne were tortured 
until they confessed deeds they had never committed PTovaience 
The pubhc was not admitted to tnals, so no one knew 
on what grotmds the sentence was passed, and the judge gave 
no reason for his verdict Civil lawsmts were appealed from 
court to court and might drag on for years until the parties 
had spent aU their money Lawyers were more anmous to 
extract large fees from their chents than to secure justice for 
them 


Confused laws and coirflictmg j'unsdictions were often made 
worse by the character of the judges who presided over royal 
courts Many of them were nch bourgeois who had •• Hobiease 
purchased their appomtment from the kmg For a 
large pnce it was possible to buy a judgeship or seat m a Parle- 
ment, not only for a hfetune but as an hereditary possession 
It has been estimated that 50,000 bourgeois famihes possessed 


such judiaal offices they formed a sort of lower nobihty, ex- 
empted from certam taxes and very proud of then: honors 
Naturally envious were his neighbors when the “councilor” 
appeared m his grand wig and his enormous robe of silk and 
velvet, attended by a page who kept the robe from traihng m 
the dust No wonder t hese bo urgeois judges were called “the 
nobihty jif, the robe ” 

In some way or other the "noble of the robe” had to com- 
pensate himself for the pnce of his office and the cost of bis robe 
One bought an office for profit as well as for honor For to the 
judge were paid the court fees and fines , and no shrewd judge 
would let a case pass him without exactmg some kmd of a fee 
Even more profitable were the mdirect gams If Monsieur 
A had gamed his case m court, it was quite to be eiqiected that 
m his joy Monsieur A would make a handsome present to the 
judge who had given the decision At least, that is the way the 
judge would have put it As a plam matter of fact ^ju^« 
\ bnbed, and justice was too often bought and sold like 

ijudge^ps" 

Corruption and abuses were not confined to the avil govem- 
mSit and the courts of law , ,the army^ too, was infected In the 

ranks were to befound hired foreigners, unwiUmg peasants dragged 
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from t TiH r farms, and tlie scum of the city slums Thousands de- 
serted every year Ha4 the discontented troops been weU com- 
Abnsesia manded, they might still have answered the purpose 
the Amy gut such was not the case There were certamly 
enough officers — an average of one general for every 157 
privates But what officers they were ' Dissolute and dandi- 
fied generals drawmg their pay and never \nsitmg their troops, 
heutenants revehng m vice, instead of dnlhng and caring for 
their commands J&ble blood, „not abihty, was the qualffica-: 
^on of a commander Counts, who had never seen a battlefield, 
were given imhtary offices, and the seven-year-old Due de Frousac 
was a colonel 

Confused adrmnistration, antiquated laws, corrupt magistrates. 
Confusion and a disorganized army showed the weakness of the 
in Finance French monarchy , but fiimnaal disorders threatened_ 
Its very existence, — for a government out of money is as help- 
less as a fish out of water 

The destructive wars, costly armies, luxurious palaces, and ex- 
travagant court of Loms XIV had left to the successors of the 
Grand Monarch many debts, an empty treasury, and an over- 
taxed people If ever there was need of care and thrift, it was m 
the French monarchy m the eighteenth century 

Yet the king’s ministers did not even trouble themselves to 
keep orderly accounts Bills and receipts were carelesslj’’ laid 
away , no one knew how much was owed or how much was to 
be expected by the treasury , and even the king himself could 
not have told how much he would nm into debt dunng the year. 
While It lasted, money was spent freely 

The amount of money required by the king would have made 
taxes very heav)!- anyway, but bad methods of assessment and 
Royoi collection added to the burden The_j:Qyal.xeYenue 
Revenue was^ derived chiefly sources • the rqv M do- 

mains,,the direct taxes„and the indirect taxes From the ro3'al 
domams, the lands of whidi the kmg was landlord as well as sov- 
ereign, a considerable but eTCr-dimmishing income was derived 
Direct The dirwttaxes were the prop of the treasury, for 

Taxes they could be mcreased to meet the demand, at least 
as long as the people would pay There were three direct 
taxes — the icHle, the capitation, and the wwgfteme The vingz 
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MmCy C X “t tt^entieth,” was a tax on incomes — 5 per cent^ on 
ffielalar}-^ of the judge, on the rents of the noble, on the eaminp 
of the artisan, on the produce of the peasant The The m- 
clergy were entirely exempted from this tax, the more '““eTa* 
influential nobles and bourgeois contrived to have their income, 
imderestimated, and the burden fell heavi est on the poorer 
classes QtpitaUon was a general poll or Erad *tav^ The Pon 
varjung m amount accordmg to whichever of twenty- 
two classes claimed the mdividual taxpayer Maid-servants, 
for example, paid annually three l-mcs and twelve sous “ 

The most important and hated direct tax was the iazik or 
land tax, — practically a tax on peasants alone The total 
amoimt to be raised was apportioned among the TheTeiiiB 
mtendants by tlie Royal Coumii, and by the mtend- “ 
ants among the villages of theur respective distncts At the 
■milage assembly collectors were elected, who were thereby 
authorized to demand from each -villager a share of the tax. 
accordmg to his abihty to pay As a result of this method, 
each mllager tried to appear poor so as to be taxed hghtly, 
whole -milages looked run-down m order to be held for only a 
small share, and influential pohtiaans often obtamed ahema- 
tion for parts of the country 

The mirect taxes were not so heaiy, but they were bitterly 
defes'ted There were taxes on alcohol, metal-ware, cards, paper 
and starch, but most disliked of all was that^onsalt (the indirect 
gabelle) Every person above seven years of age -was 
sl^posed annually to buy from the government salt-works seven 
pounds of salt at about ten times its real value ® Only govern- 
ment agents could legally sell salt, and smugglers were 
fined heavily or sent to the gallej's These mdirect “Tiuc 
taxes were usually “farmed out,” that is, m return 
for a lump sum Ibe government would grant to a company of 
speculators the right to collect what they could These specu- 
lators were called “ farmers-genera l,” — France could be called 

> Five per cent jn thcor\ , m practice in the reign of Louis XtTt it was ii per 
cent 

" A livre was worth about a franc (so cents) and a sou wns cquii-alent to one cenL 

»It should be undeistood, of course, that the sabdlc was higher and more 
burdensome in some provmces than in others 
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their fann^ and money its produce. And thej' farmed well 
After pating the government, the “farmers” still had millions 
of francs to distnbute as bnbes or as presents to great personages 
or to retain for themselves. Thus, milhons were lost to the 
treasury* 

could not alwaj-s be raised to cover emergencies, nor 
collected so wastefuUy The peasants of France were crushed 
The Barfen bv feudal dues, tith^, and roj-al taxes The .bour- 
of Tsxatian geoisie were angered b\' the income tax. by the indirect 
taxes, by the lolls and internal customs, and by the monopolistic 
pri^^leges whidi the king sold to his favorites How long the 
unpriiieged classes would bear the burden of taxation, while 
the nobl^ and clergj' were almost free, no one could tell ; but 
signs of discontent'were too patent to be ignored'^-, 

Louis XI\^ (1643-1715) at the end of his long'rdgn percdind 
the danger As the aged monarch lay on his deathbed, flushed 
with fever, he called his five-year-old great-grandson and heir, 
the future Louis "KV, to the bedside and said . “ily child you 
will soon be soverdgn of a great kmgdom Do not forget jpur 
obligations to God , remember that it is to Him that you owe 
all that you are Endeavor to hve at peace with your neigh- 
bors , do not imitate me in my fondness for war, nor in the ex- 
orbitant expenditure which I have mcurred. Take counsel in 
all your actions Endeavor to relieve ilc people at the earliest 
possible moment, and thus to accomplish what, unfortunately, I 
am unable to do myself ' 

It was good addee But Louis XTV* was onh* a boy, a play- 
thing in the hands of his ministers In an earlier chapter - we 
Loms XV, have seen how under the duke of Orleans who was 
171S-1774 prmce regent from 1715 to 1723 France entered into 
war with Spain and how finance was upset by speculation , and 
how under Cardinal Fleuiy, who was minister from 1726 to 
1743 ) the I\'ar of the Pohsh Election (1733-173S) was fought 
and the War of the Austrian Succession (1740-174S) begun 
When in 1743 the ninet3--3-ear-old Carnal Fleuiy^ died, Louis 

1 EtsTnologically, the French woid for farm (fermc) was not necessarily con- 
nected with agncultme, but rignihed a hxed sum ijirma) paid for a. certam pnii- 
lege, such as that of collecting a tas 
*Seeabo\e,pp assf 
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XV announce d that he would be his own minister But he was 
not a Fredenck t£e Great ' At “the couhcil table poor Louis 
“opened his mouth, said httle, and thought not at all ” State 
busmess seemed terribly dull, and the king left most of it to others 
But of one thing, Loms XV could not have enough — and that 
was "pl^Sroe”' He much preferred pretty ~girls to pompous 
ihinisters of state, and sp^t most of his time with the ladies and 
th e rest of the_ time either huntmg or gambhiig In spite of 
the fact that he was" married, Loms very easily fell m love with 
a charmmg face , at one tune he was infatuated by the duchess 
of Chateauroux, then by Madame de Pompadour, and later by 
Madame du Barry Upon his mistresses he was wilhng to lavish 
pnncely presents, — he gave them estates and titles, had them 
hve at Versadles, and cnmmally allowed them to mterfere m poh- 
tics , for their sake he was wilhng to let his country go to rum 
The character of the kmg was reflected m his court It 
bec^e fashionable to neglect one’s wife, to gamble all mght, 
to laugh at virtue, to be wasteful and extravagant Versailles 
was gay , tlie ladies pamted their cheeks more bnghtly than ever, 
and the lords spent their fortunes more recklessly 
But Versailles was not France France was rumed with 
wars and taxes Louis XIV had said, “Live at peace with your 
neighbors” , but since his death four wars had been waged, 
culmmatmg m the disastrous Seven Years’ War (1756-1763), 
by which French commerce liad been destroyed and the French 
colomes had been lost ‘ Debts were multiphed and taxes m- 
creased What with war, extravagance, and poor management, 
Loms XV left France a bankrupt state 

C ompl amts were loud and remonstrances bitter, and Louis 
XV coul 3 ~not’Mlence_ them, try as he might Authors who 
criticized the government were thrown mto prison, 
radical writings were confiscated or burned , but compiBiuts 
cnticasm persisted Enpmies of the government were ”‘® 
mynsoned without^ tnal m the Bastille by hU*es de Mananii; 
ctKheU, which were orders for arrest signed in blank by 
the kmg, who sometimes, gave or sold them to his 
favontes, so that they, too, might have Iheir enemies jailed Yet 

*The form&l annexation of Lorraujc m 1766 and of Corsica in 1768 afforded 
some crumbs of comfort for Louis XV 
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the oppoation to the court ever increased Resista^ejtojsoca- 
tion centered in the Parlement of Pans ItVefused to register 
the king’s decrees, and remained defiant even after Louis XV 
had angnly announced that he would not tolerate interference 
with his prerogatives The quarrel grew so bitter that all the 
thirteen Parlements-of Trance were suppressed (1771), and in 
their stead new royal courts were established 
Opposition was only temporaril3- crushed, and Louis X\^ 
knew that graver trouble was brewing. He grew afraid to ride 
openly among the discontented crowds of Paris, the peasants 
saluted him sullenlj' , the treasurj' was empty ; the monarch3' 
was tottering Yet Louis XV felt neither responsibilit3' nor 
.care “It will sureh- last as long as I,” he C3iiicall3' aflinned, 
*‘m3' successor ma3' take care of himself ” 
ffls successor was his grandson, Louis XIT (1774-1792), a 
weak-kneed prince of twent5' 3'ears, ver3' iirtuous and well- 
Lotusxvi, meaning, but lacking m intelhgence and mil-power. 
1774-179* He was too awkward and sh3' to preside with dignit3'' 
over the ceremonious court, he was too stupid and laz3- to 
dommate the mimstr3' He liked to shoot deer from out the 
palace window, or to plai' at lock-makmg in his roi’al carpentt3’ 
shop Government he left to his numsters 
At firstTTiopes lan high, for Turgot, frie nd _of. Voltaire 
and con tributor Encydofcdja, was minister, of finance 

Turgot ^ 7 ^3 j.ancf reform was in the air lndustr3- and 

commerce were to be unshackled , lahser-Jairc was to 
be the order of the da3'' ; finances w ere to be reformed, and taxes 
lowered The clerg3’’ and nobles were no longer to escape taxa- 
tion, taxes on food were to be abohshed, the peasants were 
to be freed from forced labor on the roads But Turgot onl3* 
stirred up opposition The nobles and clerg3r were not anxious 
to be taxed , courtiers resented an3' reduction of thar pensions ; 
tax-farmers feared the reforming mmister ; owners of industrial 
monopohes were frightened, the peasants misunderstood his 
intentions, and riots broke out Evei3^body seemed to be 
relieved when, in 1776, Turgot was dismissed ' 

Turgot had bMn a theorist , Ms successor w'as a business- 
man Jacques Necker was wdl known in Pans as a hard-headed 
Swiss banker, and Madame Necker’s receptions were attended 
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by the chief personages of the bourgeois society of Pans 
Dunng his live years in office (1776-1781) Necker apphed busi 
ness methods to the roj^al finances He borrowed 
400,000,000 francs from lus banker fnends, reformed 
the collection of taxes, reduced expenditures, and carefully au- 
dited the accounts In 1781 he issued a report or “Account Ren- 
dered of the Financial Condition ” The bankers were dehghted , 
the secrets of tlie royal treasury were at last common property , * 
and Necker was praised to the skies 

Wule Nccker’s Pansian fnends rejoiced, his enemies at 
court prepared his downfall Now the most power ful e nemy 
of Neckcr’s reforms and economies was the queen, ManeAn- 
Mimc Antoinette She was an Austnan prmcess, the ‘oio'tte 
dS^hter of Mana Theresa, and m the eyes of the French people 
she always remamed a hated foreigner — “ the Austnan,” they 
called her — tlie living symbol of the ruinous alhance between 
Habsburgs and Bourbons which had been arranged by a Madame 
dc Pompadour and wlucli had contnbuted to the disasters and 
disgrace of tlie Seven Years’ War = IVhile grave mmisters of 
finance wore puzzlmg tlieir heads over the defiat, gay Mane 
Antomette was buymg new dresses and jewelry, makmg presents 
to her fnends, givmg pnvate theatncals, attending horse-races 
and masked baUs The hght-hcarted girl-queen had httle sen- 
ous interest in pohtics, but vhen her fnends complamed of 
Neckcr’s nuserhness, she at once demanded his dismissal 

Her demand was granted, for the kmd-hearted, well-inten- 
tioned Louis XVI could not bear to depnve his pretty, 
irresponsible Mane Antoinette and her charmmg fnends, 
gallant nobles of France, — of their pleasures Their pleasures 
were verj'- costly, and fresh loans could be secured by the obse- 
quious new finance-mimster, Calonne, only at high rates of 
mterest 

Fro m the standpoint of France, tlie greatest foUy of Louis 
XVI’s reign was the nunous mtervention m the War of Amencan 
Independence (1778-1783) The Umted States became free, 

* The Com Me Rendu, as it vrns called in Trance, was really not accurate, Necker, 
in order to secure credit for Iiis finanaal administration, made matters appear 
belter than they actually v,crc 

5 See above, pp 3S8 ^ 
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Great Britain was humbled, Frenchmen proved that then 
valor was equal to their chivalry , but when the impulsive Mar- 
quis de Lafayette returned from assistmg the Americans to win 
their hberty, he found a rmned France The treasury was on 
the verge of collapse From the conclusion of the war m 1783 
to the outbreak of the French Revolution in 1789, everj’' possible 
financial expedient was tned — m vam 
To tax the so-called pnvileged classes — the clerg)' and the 
nobles — might have helped, and successive finance mimsters 
The so counseled the kmg But it was absolutely agamst 
Problem of the spint of the “old rfigime ” UTiat was the good 
““ of bemg a clergyman or a noble, if one had no pnvi- 
leges and was obhged to pay taxes like the rest? To tax all 
alike would be in itself a revolution, and the tottering divine- 
nght monarchy sought reform, not revolution 
Yet m 1786 the interest-bearing debt had mounted to 
$600,000,000, the government was runmng m debt at least 
The As- $25,000,000 a year, and the treasury-officials were ex- 
eembirof peuencmg the utmost difficulty m negotiating new 
Notables, Somethmg had to be done As a last resort, 

the kmg convened (1787) an Assembly of Nota bles — 
145 of the chief nobles, bishops, and magistrates'-— MnTIffi vain 
hope that they would consent to the taxation of the privileged 
and unpnvdeged alike The Notables were not so self-sacri- 
ficmg, however, and contented themselves with abohshing com- 
pulsory labor on the roads, voting to have provincial assembhes 
established, and demandmg the dismissal oLCalonnei.the mi nister 
- The question of taxation, tliey said, should be re- 
ferred to the Estates-General All this helped the treasury in 
no matenal way 

A new mm ister of fcance, who succeeded Calonnej — Arch- 
bishop Lom^e de'Bnenne,— l^telyThanked tte NotabH 
Convoca- pjid jent fhemhoine ' He niade siTmany fine prom- 
hon of the ises that hope temporarily revived, and a new loan 
GeneS ^^.ised But the Partement ot.Pans, which to- 

gether wili the other Paxlements had been restored 
^rly m ,the reign, of iouis X\H, soon saw through the arti- 
fices of the suave mmister, and positively refused to register 
further loans or taxes Encouraged by popular approval, the 
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Parlement went on to draw up a declaration of nghts, and 
to assert that subsidies could constitutionally be granted 
only by the nation’s representatives — the ancient Estates- 
General This sounded to the government hke revolution, 
and the i^dements jyerengaimabohshed The abohtion of the 
Parlements raised a great cry of indignation , excited crowds 
assembled m Pans and other aties, and the soldiers refused to 
arrest the judges Here was real revolution, and Louis XVI, 
fngMened and anxious, jnelded to the popular demand for the 
Estates - General 

In spite of the fact that every one talked so ghbly about the 
Estates- General and of the great things that body would do, 
few knew just what the Estates-General was Most people had 
heard that once upon a time France had had a representative 
body of clergy, nobihty, and commoners, somewhat hke the 
Bntish Parhament But no such assembly had been convoked 
for almost two centuries, and only scholars and lawyers knew 
what the old Estates-General had been Nevertheless, it was 
beheved that nothing else could save France from nun , and jn 
1. Ajjgust, 1788, Loms XVI, after consulting the learned men, 

1 issued_^uninion8 for the election of the Estates-General, to 
\ meet m^May of the following year 

\ The convocation of the Estates-General was the death-warrant 
[ of divine-nght monarchy , m JSr^ce It meant JJiat 
l^s^SS^h^ad Jaded ,T^ kmg was bankrupt No AhSSutira 
mSJ-way reforms or pitiful, economies .would do now in Prance 
jrlie Revolution wm at.hand 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
INTRODUCTORY 

The governments and other pohtical rnsbtutions which 
flounshed m the first half of the eighteenth century owed their 
ongins to much earher times They had undergone only such 
alterations as were absolutely necessary^ to adapt them to various 
places and changmg arcumstances iikemse, the same soaal 
classes existed as had always charactenzed western Europe, 
and these classes — the court, the nobles, the clergy, the bour- 
geoisie, the artisans, the peasants — continued to bear relations 
to each other which a hoary antiqmty had sanctioned 'j Every 
mdmdual was bom mto his dass, or, as the popular phrase 
went, to "a station to which God had called him,” and to ques- 
tion me fundamental divme nature of class distinctions seemed 
— ^illyjf not downnght blasphemous 

Such ideas were practical so long as society was comparatively 
static and fixed, but they were endangered as soon as 'Ae human 

Dislocation conceived of as dynaimc and progressive 

of Sooety” development of trade and industry, as has been 
emphasized, rapidly increased the numbers, wealth. 
Century ^nd influence of the bourgeoisie, or middle dass, and 
quite naturally threw the social machine out of gear 
The merchants, the lawyers, the doctors, the professors, the 
hterary men, began to envy the nobles and clergy, and m turn 
were envied^by the poor townsfolk and by the downtrodden 
peasants <With the progress of learmng and study, thoughtful 
persons of Sll dasses began to doubt whether the old order of 
pohtics and society was best suited to the new conditions and 
new relations) The “old r6gime” was for old needs, did it 
satisfy new requirements? 
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Q'p this question the philosophers of the aghteenth century 
responded unequivocally m the negative ^ Saentists, of whom 
the period was full, had done much to exalt" the notions influence 
that the umverse is run m accordance with immutable of Piu- 
laws of nature and that man must forever utihze his 
reasonmg faculties It iras not long before the philosophers 
were appl3Tng the saentists’ notions to soaal conditions “Is 
this reasonable?” they asked, or, “Is that rational?” _Moptes-^ 
qmeu insisted that diione-nght monarchy is unreasonable | 


VStaire poked fun at tlie Church and the clergj' for being/ 
irrational Rousseau claimed that class mequahties have noj 
basis m reason Beccaria taught that arbitrary or cruel mter - 1 
fcrence with personal hbert)^ is not m accordance with dictates 1 


of nature or reason 

Plulosophy. did not , directly effect a change, it was merely 
an expression of a growing behef m the adnsability of change 
It reflected a con^ctiOT, deep m many mmds, ihat the old 
pohtical institutions and soaal distmctions had served their 
purpose and should now be radically adapted to the new order 
Ever}' country m greater or less degree heard the radical philos- 
ophy, but It was m France that it was first heeded 

In France, between the }^ea rs 1789 and 1799, ocrarred a senes 
of eventSj by v luch the doctEme.oFdemocracj' supplanted that 
of (hione-nght monarchy, and the theory of class TheRevo- 
distinctions gave way to that of soaal equahty 
These events, taken together, constitute what we term the 
Fr^ich Revolution, and, masmuch as they have profoundly 
aSKted all politfciil 'thuiiglit— auil iUual action throughout the 
nineteenth and tw’entieth centuries, they are styled, by way of 
eimnence, the Rexolution 

VlTiy the RevoluUon .started in France may be suggested by 
reference to certam pomts w'hich have already been mentioned 
m the history' of that country' J^ance w as the coun- Revo- 
try' whicli, above any other, had perfected the tlieoiy 
a^ practice of dmne-nght monarchy In France 
had developed' the sharpes^contrasts between tlie vanous soaal 
classes It was likewise in France that the relatii elj' lugh level 
dfeducafioh and'enhgh'temnent had given great vogue to a 
pecuharly destructive cntiasm of pohtical and soaal conditions 


1 


I 
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Louis XR'’ had erected his absolutism and had won for it foreign 
glory and prestige only by placing the severest burdens upon the 
French people The exploitation of the state by the selfeh, 
mijnQiaL-Louis XV liad served not to hghten those burdens but 
rather to set fortli m boldest rchef. the inherent weaknesses of 
the “old rSgime ” And,Loms XVI, despite all manner of pious 
wishes and good intentions, had been unable to square conditions 
as they were with the operation of antique institutions One 
royal immster after anotlier discovered to his chagrin that 
mere “reform” was norse than useless A “revolution” would 
be required to sweep away the mass of abuses that m the course 
of centuries had adhered to tlie body poUtic 
At the outset, any idea of hkemng the French Revolution to 
the Enghsh Revolution of tlie preceding centurj- must be dis- 
missed Of course the Enghsh had put one king to 
behMcn'*^ death and had expelled another, and had clearly 
the French limited the powcrs of the crown, tliey had “estab- 
RetoiutoM lushed parhamentary government ” But tlieJSnglisli 
RcTOlution ,did not set-up .genuine representative 
government, much,less,did it recognize the thcorj* of democrac}'. 
VoUng remamed a speaal pniiiege, conferred on certain per- 
sons, not a natural nght to be freely exerased by all Nor 
was the Enghsh Revolution accompamed by a great social up- 
heaval It was m the first instance pohtical, in tlie second in- 
stance rchgious and ecclesiastical , it v as never distinctly social 
To all intents and purposes, tlie same soaal classes existed m 
the England of the eighteenth centur}' as in the England of 
the sixteentli centuiy-, and, with the exception of the mercliants, 
in much the same relation to one another 


How radical and far-reaching was tlie French Revolution in 
contrast to that of England will become apparent as we 
review the course of events m France dunng the decade 1789- 
1799 A bnef summary at the dose of tlus chapter wUl aim 
The French the sigmficance of the Revolution Mean- 

EeToiution while, we shall devote our attention to a narrative of 


Pe^B the mam event- 

The sto^ falls natur^y mto two parts: First, 
the comparaSveIy"peac^ui transformation of the 
absomteT^vine-right monarchy into a lirmted monarchy, ac- 
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companied bj a definition of the nghts of the individual and a 
profound change in the soaal order, second. iyo2-i7oo , the 
transformation of the hrmted monarchy into a repuBlicJ at- 
tended by the first genuine tnal of democracy, and attended 
likewise by foreign war and mtemal tumult The story, m 
eitlier of its parts, is not an easy one, for the reason that im- 
portant r 61 es are pla3’ed simultaneouslj' bj’- five distmct groups 
of interested persons 

In the first place, t^_peopl_^ who^benefit bj^ the pohtical 
^d soaal arrangements of the “old regime ” will oppose its 
destruction Among these fnends of the “ old regime ” 
may bo included the roj'al court, headed by the queen, court and 
Mane Antoinette, and by the kmg’s brothers, the 
count of Provence and the count of Artois, and like- ® 
ivisc the bulk of the higher clergy and the nobles — the pmu- 
loged classes, gencrallj' These persons cannot be e-qpected to 
surrender their pnnlegcs without a struggle, espeaally smee 
the}'- have been long taught that such pnnleges are of divine 
sanction Only dire necessitj- compels them to acqmesce m the 
convocation of tlie Estates-General and only the mildest meas- 
ures of reform can be palatable to them They hate and dread 
revolution or tlie thought of revolution Yet at thar expense 
the Revolution will be achieved , 

In the second place, bourgeoisie, who have the most*' 
to lose if tlie "old rdgime” is contmued and the most to gam if 
reforms are obtained, wiU constitute the majontj'' in rmb of Uib 
all tlie legislative bodies which will assemble m France Boorswisi* 
between 1789 and 1799 Their legislative decrees will m large 
measure reflect thar dass mterests, and on one hand will ternfy 
tlie court party and on the other will not fully satisfy the lower 
dasses The real achievements of the Revolution, hoivever, 
will be those of the bourgeois assembhes 

In the third place, the mtisans and p overtv-stneken popidace 
of the aties, notably of Pans, will through bitter years 'la^ for 
bread They ivill expect great thmgs from the as- ,£ j],g 
sembhes and will revile the efforts of the court to Urban Pro- 
impede the Revolution They will shed blood at 
first to defend the freedom of the assembhes from the court, 
subsequently to brmg the assembhes under thar oum donima- 
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tion ^^’ithout their cooperation the Revolution will not be 
achieved 

In the fourth place tlie dull, hca%y peasants in whom no one 
has hitherto suspected brains or passions, long dumb under op- 
Rfiie of the ptession, Will now find speech and opinions and an un- 
Peasantiy wonted Strength They will rise against their noble 
oppressors and burn castles and perhaps do murder. They 
vstU force the astonished bourgeoisie and upper classes to take 
notice of them and mdirectly they will impress a significant 
soaal character upon the achievements of the Revolution 

Fmally, the foreign monarchs must be watched, for they will 
be mtenselj' mterested m the story as it unfolds If the French 
Rsieofthe People be permitted with impumty to destroy the 
PoreiEn vcTj' basis of diiune-nght monarchy and to overturn 
Powers whole soaal fabric of the “ old regime,” how long, 

pray, wiU it be before Prussians, or Austnans, or Russians 
shall be domg likewise^ ^Ylth some thought for Loms X\T 
and a good deal of thought for dieniselves. the monarchs will' 
call each other “brother” and will by and by send combined 
armies agamst the revolutionaries m France At that very 
time the success of the Revolution mil be achieved, for all 
classes, save only the handful of tlic pn\-ileged, will umte m 
the cause of France whidi inadentally becomes the cause of 
humamty Bourgeoisie, townsfolk, peasants, mil go to tlie 
front and revolutionarj' France will then be found in her armies 
Thereby not only mil the Revolution be saved in France, but 
in the end it will be commumcated to the uttermost parts of 
Europe 


THE END OF ABSOLUTISM IN FR.VNCE, IVSD 

WTien the stoiy opens, France is still the absolute, dii'ine- 
nght monarchy whidi Louis'XIt'' had perfected and Louis XV 
France on C-Vploited Tlie soaal classes are still in the time- 

the Ere honored position which has been described m Chapter 
Rerointioa ® Well mth the “ old regime ” In 

the country districts the taxes are distresangly. bur- 
densome In the cities there is scarcity of food side by side 
mth starvation wages Among the bourgeoisie are envy of &e 
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u pper classe s, an apprcaation of the cnUcal plulosophy of the 
day', and a sincere adnnraUon of what seem to be happier poht- 
ical and soaal conditions across tlic Channel m Great Bntam 
The public debt of France is enormous, and a large part of the 
nafioifal' income must, therefore, be applied to the payment 
of interest even the courtiers of Louis XVI find their pensions 
and favors and sinecures somewhat reduced VTien the pnvi- 
Icged classes begin to feel the pmch of hard times, it is certam 
that the finances are in sore straits 
In fact, all the great general causes of the French Revolution, 
which maj' be inferred from the two precedmg chapters, may 
be narroned doivn to the finanaal embarrassment of 
the government^ ot.Xoujs.XA'I The kmg and his Embmrass- 
ministers liad already had recourse to every ex- 
pcdient consistent inth tlic maintenance of the “old regime” 
save one, and tliat one — tlie convocation of the Estates-Gen- 
cral — Mas noM to be tned It might be tliat the represen- 
tatives of the tliree cluef classes of the realm would be able to 
offer suggestions to the court, whereby the finances could be 
improved and at tlic same time Uie divine-nght monarchy and 
tlie div'inely ordained soaal distmcbons M'ould be unimpaired 
With tins idea of simple reform in nund, Loms X\T! m 1788 
summoned tlie Estatcs-General to meet at Versailles the follow- 
ing May' The Estates-General M'cre certainly' not a 
revolutionary' body' Tliough for a hundred and tionofuie 
seventy-fiv e y'cars the French monarchs had been able 
to do without them, tliey' Mere in theory' stdl a legiti- 
mate part of the old-Umc government Summoned by Ebng 
Pluhp tlie Fair in 1302, they had been tlienceforth convoked 
at irregular mtervals until 1614 Their orgamzation had been 
in three separate bodies, representmg by' election the three 
est ates of the rea lm — clergy', nobihty, and commoners (Third 
Es^tatel Eadi estate voted as a umt, and tMO out of the three 
estates M'ere sufficient to carry' a measure It usually happened 
that tlie clergy' and nobihty joined forces to outvote the com- 
moners Tlie powers of the Estates-General had alwa y's_been 
advisory rather than legislative, and tlie kings had frequently 
i^ored or violated the enactments of the assembly In its 
powers as well as in its orgamzation, the Estates-General dif- 
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fered essentially from the Parhament of England B y the 
Estates- General the idtimate supremacy of the royaLauthonty 
haSj^eyer been senously, questioned 
"rKe elections to the Estates- General were held m accordance 


with anaent usage throughout France in the wmter of 1788 - 
EiecUon Also, m accordance with custom, the electors 

of the were mvited by the kmg to prepare reports on the 


Estates** 

General 


condition of the locahty with which they were famihar 
and to mdicate what abuses, if any, eiasted, and what 


remedies, m their opimon, were advisable 


By the time the elections were complete, it was apparent that 
the majority of the French people desired and expected a greater 
The cahiets reform than their sovereign had an- 

tiapated The reports and hsts of grievances that 
had been drafted m every part of the country were astounding. 
To be sure, these^Qciinient5,,c4lle4j;a/«cx5, were not revolu- 
tionary m woring with wonderful uniformity they expressed 
loyalty to the monarchy and fidelity to the king . in not a smgle 
one out of the thousand cahiers was there a threat of violent 


change But m spint the cahters were eloquent All of them 
reflected the idea which philosophy had made popular that 
reason demanded fundamental, thoroughgomg reforms in gov- 
ernment and society Those of the Third Estate were par- 
ticularly msistent upon the social mequahties and abuses long 
associated with the ” old regime ” It was clear that if the 
elected representatives of the Third Estate carried out the 
mstructions of their constituents, the votmg of additional 
taxes to the government would be delayed until a thorough 
mvestigation had been made and many grievances had been 
redressed 


On tlie whole, it was probable that the elected representatives 
of the Third Estate would heed the cahters They were edu- 
Third cated and bramy men Two-thirds of them were 
lawyers or judges, many, also, were scholars, only 
ten could possibly be considered as belongmg to the lower 
classes A goodly number admired the governmental system 
of Great Britain, m which the royal power had been reduced, 
the class mterests of all of them were directly opposed to the 
prevaihng policies of the French monarchy The Thud Estate 
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was^tqp ui^telligent to follow blindly or unhesitatiiigly the dic- 
tates of the court 

In tlie earhest history of the Estates-General, the Third Estate 
had been of comparatively slight importance either m society 
or m pohtics, and Philip the Fair had proclaimed that the duty 
of its members was “to hear, receive, approve, and perform 
what should be commanded of them by the kmg ” But be- 
tween the fourteenth and eighteenth centuries the relative soaal 
importance of tlie bourgeoisie had enormously mcreased The 
class was more numerous, wealthier, more enhghtened, and 
more experienced m tlie conduct of busmess It became dearei 
with the lapse of time that it, more than nobihty or clergy, 
deserved tlie right of representmg the bulk of the nation This 
nght Louis X\T had seemed m part to recognize by providmg 
that the number of elected representatives of the Third Estate 
should equal the combmed numbers of those of the First and 
Second Estates The commoners naturally drew the deduction 
from the royal concession that they were to exercise paramount 
pohtical influence m the Estates-General of 1789 

The •Rgfnjp iic elected m the ivmter of 1788-1789, 

w^ fqrjiinatc_^m pp^essing tno very capable leaders, MiriAeau^ 
and Sieyfe , botli of who m Jielonged by office or butlTTo the 
upper_classes, but who had gla^y_accepted election as deputies 
of the unpnvileg ed dasses Mhtli two such leaders, it was ex- 
tremely douESul 'whethOT the Third Estate would tamely sub' 
mit to playing an infenor r 61 e m future 

Mirabeau (i^ao -i^oil was the son of a bluff but good-hearted 
old marquB”wKo”^as” not very successful m bnngmg up his 
laimly Young Mirabeau had been so immoral and 
unruly that his fatlier had repeatedly obtamed lettres 
de cachet from the kmg m order that pnson bars might keep 
him out of mischief Rdeased many times only to fall mto 
new excesses, Mirabeau foimd at last m the Frendi RevoluPon 
an opportumty for expressmg his smeere behef m consPtuPonal 
government and an outlet for his almost superhuman energy 
From the convocabon of the Estates-General to his death in 
1791, he was one of the most promment men m France His 
giganpc physique, half-broken by disease and imprisonment, 
his shaggy eyebrows, his heavy head, gave him an impressiv& 
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aaister, appearance- And for quickness in percrfving 
at once a problem and its solution, as well as for gifts of 
reverberatmg orator^', be rras unsurpassed 

Of less force but greater tact Tras tbe pdest,. Sieyfe (iX 4 &; 
1S36). -icbose lack of devotion to Cbnstianitj' and YEe derica! 

calling was matched by a zealous regard for tbe 
skeptical and critical philosophy of the day and for 
the practical arts of pohtics and diplomacj’. It was a pamphlet 
of Sieyfe that, on the eve of the assembling of the Estates-Gm- 
eral. furnished the Third Estate with its platform and program. 
“TVhat is the Third Estate?”’ adrs Siej'fe ‘‘It is everything,” 
he rephes ‘ What has it been hitherto in the politick order? 
Nothing ! 'R'hat does it deare? To be something !'* 

The position of the Third Estate was still officially undefined 
when the Estates-Geaeral asserabled at Versailles in May, 1780. 

The king received his adidsers with pompous cere- 
mony and a colorl^ speech, hut it was soon obiious 
12^ that he and the court intended that thdr buriness 
(jisj, 17S5) should be purely financial and that their organization 
should be in accordance with ancient usage; the 
three states would thus vote ‘'by order,’’ that is_. as three 
distinct bodies, so that the doubled membership of the Third 
Estate would have hut one vote to the priiil^ed 
orders' two With this liew the great majoriu- of 
Qaesti33 the nobles and a large part of the clergi*. egiedaliv 
Mgher dergj-, were in full ^'mpathy. On th^ 
Esmzation dde the commoners b^an to argue that the Estates- 
General should organize itself as a angle body in 
Geaeisi which each member diould have one vote, such vot- 
ing “by head” marking the establishment of true 
representation in Fiance, and that the assembly should forth- 
with concern itself with a general reformation of the entire 


goi-emment. ;With the commoners' argument a few of the 
liberal nobles headed by Lafaj'ette. and a condderable group 
of the dergy particularly the curates, agreed ; and it was backed 
iq> by the undoubted sentiment of the nation.^ Bad har\-ests 
in 17SS had been followed by an unusually sev^e winter. “The 
peasantry was in an estremdj- wretched plight, and the dries, 
notably Paris, suffered from a diortage of food. The increase 
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of popular distress, like a black doud before a storm, gave 
menacmg support to the demands of the commoners 
Cover the constitutional question, fraught as it was irath the 
most significant consequences to pohtics and society, the parties 
wrangled for a month^' Tlie kmg, unwilhng to offend 
any one, shill3f-shalhcd But tlie uncompronusmg Dea^y 
attitude of the pmnleged orders and the mdecision of 
the leaders of tlie court at length forced tlie issue * 

On 17 Jim^ i78o,^_Uie Tlurd Est ate solemn l y .prodaime d itself 
a Nation al. .Assembly Three days later, when the deputies of 
tlie Third Estate came to the hall which had been set apart m 
the palace of Versailles for their use, they found its doors shut 
and guarded by troops and a notice to the effect that it was 
undergoing repairs Apparently the kmg was at last preparmg 
to interi'ene m the contest himself Then the commoners 
precipitated a vcntable revolution Led by Murabeau and 
Siey&, they proceeded to a great pubhc buildmg m the vicmity, 
wludi was variously used as a ndmg-hall or a tenms court 
There, amidst mtense exatement, wth upstretched xiiB"oa«i 
hands, thej' took an oath as members of the “Na- of the 
tional Assembly” that Uiey would not separate until 
they had drawn up a constitution for France "jOig ao jime, 
‘;j^adi_of^e j;enm5jCpurt^_was_tiie_tiuej3eg^^ 
pf .,tlie . Fren^ . Revolution Without royal sanction, m fact 
agamst the express commands of the kmg, the anaent feudal 
Estates-General had been transformed, by simple proclamation 
of the nation’s representatives, mto a National Assembly, 
charged witli the duty of estabhsbmg constitutional govern- 
ment m France Tlie..“Oath,of the Tenms Court" was the 
dcclaEation_of the end of absolute divme-nght monarchy and 
of the beginnmg of a Inmted monarchy based on the popular 

"^"What would the kmg do under these circumstances? He 
might overwhelm the rebelhous commoners by force of arms 
But that would not solve his financial problems, nor could he 
expect tlie French nation to endure it It would likely lead 
to a rumous ainl war The only recourse left open to him 
was a game of bluff He ignored the “Oatli of the Tenms 
Court,” and with majestic mien commanded the estates to sit 
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separately and vote “by order” But the cMimnoners were 
not to be bluffed Now joined by a large number of clergy 
and a few nobles, they openly defied tlic rojal authority. Ih 
the ringmg words of Mnabeau, they ejqjressed their rebelhon 
“We are here by the rsill of the people and we will not leave 
our places except at the point of the bayonet ” The weak- 
kneed, well-mtentioned Louis XVI promptly acquiesced 
E\actly_qne u:eek after tlie scene in the tennis court, he reversed, 
his earlier decrees and directed the estates to sit together and 


vote “by head ” 

By'i Till y. 1780, .the first stage in^the ReyoluUon was com- 
pM^ ^he jiobles ai^ dergj' uere meetii^ Wi 3 i tlie-^am- 
monCTs The Estates-General had become^ di e , N a- 
tional Constituent Assembly' As yet, however, tw'o 
important questions remained imanswered In tlie 
first place, how would the Assembly be assured of 
freedom from the intrigues and armed force of the 
court? In the second place, what direction would 
the reforms of the Assembly' take? 

The answer to the first question was speedily evoked by the 
court itself As early' as r July', a gradual movement of royal 
troops from the garrisons along the eastern frontier 
toward Pans and Versailles made it apparent tliat 
the kmg contemplated awmg the National As- 
sembly mto a more deferential mood The As- 
sembly', in dignified tone, requested the removal of 
the troops The kmg responded by' a peremptory 
refusal and by' the disnussal of Necker,' the popular finance- 
minister Then it ivas that Pans came to the rescue of the 
Assembly' 


Traoslonna- 
boa of the 
Estates- 
General 
into the 
Nabonal 
Conshtnent 
Assembly 


The Court 
Prepares 
to Use 
Force 
against 
the As- 
sembly 


^The Pansian populace, goaded by' real want, felt instinc- 
Uvdy that its own cause and that of the National Assembly 
Popular identical Fired by' an eloquent harangue of a 

bnUiant joumahst, Caimlle Desmouhns (1760-1794) 
mB^if by name, they rushed to arms'^ For three days there 
As^M disorder m the city''*^ Shops were looted, 

royal officers were expelled, business was at a stand- 
still On the third day — 14 Jul y,^ 1789^ — the mob surged 
' Nedwcr had been restored to his office as director-general of the finances in 178a 
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out to the east end of Pans, where stood the frowning royal 
fortress and pnson of the Bastille Although smce the acces- 
sion of Louis XVI the Bastille no longer harbored 

political offenders, nevertheless it was still recarded 2"^®" 

o struenoa 

as a symbol of Bourbon despotism, a gnm threat ofth« 
agamst the liberties of Pans The people would now 
take It and would appropnate its arms and ammum- 
tion for use in defense of the National Assembly Tlie gamson 
of the Bastille was small and disheartened, proinsions were short, 
and the royal governor was irresolute Withm a few hours 
the mob was in possession of t he Bastille, and some of the Swiss 
mercenaries who constituted its garnSoh had been slaughtered 

The fall of tlie Bastille was the first senous act of violence 
m the course of the Revolution It was an unmistakable sign 
that the people were -with the Assembly rather than BeroiuHon 
•with tlie kmg It put force behmd the Assembly’s fa the 
decrees Not only that, but it rendered Pans prac- 
tically mdependent of royal control, for, during the theCom- 
pcriod of disorder, promment atizens had taken it 
upon tliemselves to organize their own government and their 
mvn army The new local government — tlie “cojqjjgj^ey” as 
it was called — was made up of those elected representatives 
of the vanous sections or wards of Pans who had chosen the 
aty’s delegates to the Estates-General IM^^ itself ji revolu- 
tion aty government it substituted pop^rly elected 
officials m place of royal agents and representatives of the 
outworn gilds And the authonty of the commune was sus- 
tamed by a popularly enrolled mihtia, styled the NaUpnal ^ 
Guard, which soon numbered 48,000 champions of the new 
cause 

The fall of tlie Bastille^was such a clear sign that even Louis XVI 
did not fail to perceive its meamng He mstantly withdrew 
the^royal troops and recalled Nccker He recog- jempotais 
niz^ the new government of Pans and confirmed the auiuI- 
aKiomtment of the hberal Lafayette to command 
the NaUonal Guard He visited Pans m person, 
praised what he could not prevent, and put on a red-white' 
and-blue cockade — combiiung the red and blue of the capital 
aty -with the white of the Bourbons — the new national tncolor 
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of Fiance Frenchmen still celebrate the fonrteenth of July, 
the anniversarj' of the fall of the Bastille, as the independence 
day of the French nation 

For a while it seemed as though reform might now go forward 
without further interruption The freedom of the Assembly 
Reaewed aSrmed and upheld Paris had settled 


ictnsnes down once more into comparative repose. The ting 
had apparently learned his lesson But the victory 
sssmstthe of the reformers had been gained too easily. 
AssenMj- XAT nugbt take solemn, oaths and wear strange 

cockades, buFhe remained in character centrally weak His 
vkv’ virtues — good intentions love of mfe, lov-altv* to friends 


— were continually abused The queen was bitterly opposed 
to the reforming policies of the National .\ssembly and acUvelv* 
resented any diminution of royal authority Her clique of 
court fnends and favorites disliked the decrease of penaons 
and amusements to which they had long been accustomed 


Court and queen made common cause in appealing to the good 
quahdes of Louis X\T. IFhat was the weak king to do under 
the drcumstances ? He was to fail completely under the domina- 
tion of his entourage. 


The result was renewed intrigues to employ force against the 
obstreperous deputies and their allies the populace of Paris. 
T his time it was plan ned to bring royal troops from the garrisons 
in^ Finders And on the night of i October. 17S9, a supoer 
was given by the officers of the bodv guard at ^'ersa^les in 
honor of the arriving soldiers Toasts were drunk liberally 
and royalist songs were sung News of the “orgv% ’ as it was 
termed, spread like wildfire in Paris, where hunger and suffering 
were more prevalent than ever That citv- was starving while 
Versailles was feasting The presence of additional troops at 
Demoasta- ^ ^rsaiUes it was believed would not only put an 
^of the end to the independence of the Assembly but would 
Wtmra at the Starvation of Paris, ilore esdted grew 

Versailles, Ae Paiiaans. 

0®^5 9^^®ker was presented a strange and uncouth 
. . s pectad e A long hue of the poorest womm ofTans, 

mduding some men dressed as women notous with fear and 
fiTinger and rage, armed Trith sticks and clubs, screaming ‘ ‘ Bread 1 
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bread 1 bread 1 ” were stragghng along the twelve miles of high- 
way from Pans to Versailles They were gomg to demand 
bread of the king Lafayette and his National Guardsmen, 
who had been unable or unwilhng to allay the exatement in 
Pans, marched at a respectful distance behind the women out 
to Versailles 

By tlic time Lafayette reached the royal palace, the women 
were surrounding it, howling and cursing, and demanding 
bread or blood, only tlie fixed bayonets of the troops from 
Flanders had prevented tliem from invading the building, and 
even these regular soldiers were weakemng Lafayette at once 
became the man of the hour He sent the soldiers back to the 
barracks and with his oivn force undertook tlie difficult task 
of guarding the property and hves of the royal family and of 
feeding and housing tlie w'omcn for the night Despite his 
precautions, it was a wild night There w'as contmued tumult 
in the streets and, at one time, shortly before daivn, a gang of 
rioters actually broke into the palace and groped about in 
search of the queen’s apartments Just m the mck of tune 
the hated Mane Antoinette burned to safer quarters, although 
several of her personal bodyguard were killed m the mfil6e 

Wien the niormng of 6 October had come, Lafayette addressed 
tlie crowd, promising tlicm that they should be provided for, 
and, at Uic cntical moment, there appeared at his side on the 
balcony of the palace the royal family — the king, the httle 
pnnee, the little princess, and the queen — all weanng red- 
wlute-and-bluc cockades A hush fell upon the mob The 
respected general leaned over and gallantly kissed the hand 
of Mane Antoinette A great shout of joy went up A.p- 
parcntly_cj’cn_^Jthc^ queen had 'iqined the Revolution The 
Pansians w'erc happy, and arrangements were made 
for the return journey Removal 

"The" procession of 6 October from Versailles to oi the 
Pans was more cunous and more signiucant man Assembly 
that of die preceding day in the opposite direction 
Tliere were still the women and the National Guards- parig 
men and Lafayette on his white horse and a host of 
people of the slums, but this time in the midst of the throng 
was a great lumbenng coach, m which rode Louis and his wife 
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and children, for Paris now inasted that the court should no 
longer possess the freedom of Versailles in which to plot un- 
watched agamst the rights of the French people All along 
the procession reechoed the shout, “We have the baker and 
the baker’s wife and the httle cook-boy — now w'e shall have 
bread “ And so the court of Loms XVI left forever the jproud^ 
mippsmg palace of, Versailles, and came to humbler lodgings* 
in the aty of Pans 

Pans had agam saved the National Assembly from roj-al 
intinndation, and the Assembly promptly acknowledged the 
debt bj' follownng the kmg to that city After October, 1789, 
not reactionaiy Versailles but radical Pans was at once the 
scene and the impulse of the Revolution 

Tlie “Fall of the Bastille” and the “March of the Women to 
Versailles” were the two picturesque events which assured the 
independence of the National Assembly from the armed force 
and intngue of the court Meanwhile, the answer to the other 
question which we propounded above, “VTiat direction would 
the reforms of the Assembly take?” had been supphed by the 
people at large 

Ever smce the assembling of the Estates-General, ordinary 
admimstration of the country had been at a standstill The 
Dismtegra- people, eiqiectmg great changes, refused to paj' the 
Old customary taxes and imposts, and the king, for fear 
throoghout of the National Assembly and of a popular uprismg, 
France hesitated to compel tax collection by force of arms 
The local offiaals did not know whether they were to obey the 
Assembly or the kmg In fact, the Assembly was for a time 
so busy with constitutional questions that it neglected to prcinde 
for local government, and the king was alw'a3's timorous So, 
durmg the summer of 1789, the institutions of the “ old regime ” 
disappeared throughout France, one after another, because there 
was no popular desire to maintain them and no competent 
aumonty to eMorce them The insurrection in Paris and the 
fall of the Bastille was the signal m July for similar acbon else- 
where : other aties and towns substituted new elective officers 
for the andent royal or gild agents and orgamzed National 
Guards of thdr own At the same time the direct action of 
In the palarc of the Tuilenes 
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the people spread to Uie countrjf distncts In most provinces 
the oppressed peasants formed bands which stormed and burned 
the chiitcaui of the hated nobles, taking particular 
pains to destroy feudal or serwle title-deeds Monas- 
tones were often ransacked and pillaged A few of *E*<SnBt 
the unlucky lords ncre murdered, and many others 
were driven into the towns or across the frontier 
A nud Uie u niycreal confusion, the old system oJ[ loail govem- 
meiU^onyirclcly'^conhpso'd " The*'lntcn 5 miu and gWmors 
quitted their posts The onaent courts of justice, whetlier 
feudal or rojal, ceased to act The summer of 1789 really 
ended I'rench absolutism, and the transfer of tlie central gov- 
ernment from Versailles to Pans in October merely confirmed 
an accomphshed fact 

'Whatever had been hitherto tlie refomimg poliacs of the 
Nabonal Asscmblj, tlie deputies henceforth faced xhoRovo 
facts rather than theories Radical social readjust- 
ments were now to be cfTeclcd along wth purely Pouucai 
governmental and administrative changes The Revolution was 
to be social as well as political 

THE END OF THE OLD REGIME THE NATIONAL CONSTIT- 
UENT ASSEMBLY, 1780-1 7<)1 

By the transformation of the Estates-General into the National 
Constituent Assembly, France had become to all intents and 
purposes a himted monarchy, m w’hich supreme 
authority w'as vested in tlie nation’s elected repre- 
sentatives From October, 1789, to September, 1791, Um HaHoMi 
this Assembly was in session in Pans, endeavonng 
to bnng order out of chaos and to fashion a new 
France out of the old that was dying of exhaustion and decrepi- 
tude Enormous was the task, but even greater were fte 
achievements Although the work of the Assembly dunng 
the penod was mflucnccd m no slight degree by the Parisian 
populace, nevertheless it was attended by comparative peace 
and security And the ivork done was by far the most vital 
and most lasting of the whole revolutionary era 

Leavmg out of consideration for the time the fnghtened royal 
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family, the startled noblemen and clergy, the deternuned peasan- 
try, and the exated townsfolk, and not adhermg too closely 
to chronological order, let us center our attention upon the 
National Assembly and review its major acts during those 
momentous years, 17S9-1791 

TJie, first great work.of, the Assembly was the Jegakdestruction^ 
of feudalism and serfdom — a long step m the direction of'' 
soaal equahtj' We have already noticed how in 
Se^^on ■while the Assembly was stiU at Versailles, the 

of Feudal- roy^ officers in the country districts had ceased to 
sorf^m the peasants had destroyed many 

chateaux armd scenes of unexpected violence News 
of the notmg and disorder came to the Assembly from every 
pronnce and filled its members with the hveliest apprehension. 
A long report, submitted by a speaal investigating committee 
on 4 August, 1789, gave such harrowing details of the popular 
upnsmg that every one was convmced that somethmg should be 
done at once 

AVhile the Assembly was debating a declaration which might 
calm revolt, one of the nobles — a relative of Lafayette — arose 
./jiiB ™ place and stated that if the peasants had at- 

Aui;urt tacked the property and pmnleges of the upper 

dasses, it was because such property and privileges 
represented unjust inequahty, that the fault lay there, and 
that the remedy was not to repress the peasants but to suppress 
mequahty It was immediately moved and earned that the 
•Asembly;.^hould pr oclaim e quality -of- taxafaop_for_alL-dasses 
and the suppression of feudal and servil e_duEs Then followed 
a scene alSCost unprecedented m history Noble vied with^ 
noble, and dergyman with dergyman, m renouncmg the vested 
nghts of the “old regime” The game laws were repudiated' 
The manonal courts were suppressed Serfdom "was abohshed 
Tithes and aU sorts of ecdesiastical privilege were sacrificed 
The sale of offices was discontinued In fact, all spedal pnvi-' 
leges, whether of dasses, of cities, or of provmces, were sweptj 
away m one consummg burst of enthusiasm The holocaust 
fasted throughout the mght of the fourth of August Within a 
week the vanous mdependent measures had been consohdated 
into an impressive decree “abohshmg the feudal system,” and 
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this decree received in November the royal assent What many 
reforming ministers had vaml3' labored for years partially to 
accomphsh was now done, at least in theory, by the National 
Assembly in a few days The so-called “August Days ” prom- 
_ised_tCLdissciUtc-tli&.anaent^ocicty-of.EKmce 

It has been customary to refer tliese vast soaal changes to 
the entliusiasm, magnammitj% and self-sacnfice of the pnvileged 
orders That tliere was enthusiasm is unquestionable But 
It may be doubted whether the nobles and clergj’- w'ere so much 
magnammous as terrorized For the first time, they were 
genmnety frightened b3>- the peasants, and it is possible that 
tlie true measure of tlieir “magnanimity” was their alarm 
Then, too, if one is to sacrifice, he must have somethmg to 
Scacnfice At most, the nobles had onl3' legal claims to sur- 
render, for the peasants had alread3’' taken forable possession 
ofncarl3 eveiy’Uung wluch the decree accorded them In fact 
the decree of the Assembly constituted merely a legal and um- 
form rocogmtion of accomphslied facts 

The nobles ma3' have thought, moreover, that hberal ac- 
quiescence in the first demands of the peasantry would save 
^emsclves from further demands At any rate, they zealously 
set to work m tlie Assembly to modify what had been done, 
to secure finanaal or otlier mderamty,* and to prevent the 
enactment of additional soaal legislation Outside the As- 
sembl3' few nobles took kindly to the loss of pnvilege and prop- 
ert3' the overwhelming majonly protested and tned to stir up 
a^^l war, and, when such attempts faded, they left France and 
enrolled themselves among thar countr3'^’s enemies 

It IS not neccssar3'- for us to know preasely ivho were responsible 
for tlie “August Da3's ” The, fact .remams that the “.decree 
aboh shmg.tbe feudal S3'stem” represented Uie most important 
jichifi-vement ^of the whole French Revolution Henceforth, 
those who profited by the decree were loyal fnends of the Revolu- 
tion, while the losers were its bitter opponents 

‘ The general effect of the senes of decrees of the Assembly from s to ii 
August, 17 S 9 , was to impose some kind of finuncml redemption for many of the 
feudal dues It vras onlj m Julj, i793i almost four \cars after the "August 
Days,” that all feudal dues and nghts were legallj abohshed without redemp- 
tion or compensation 
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The sec®d _great_woih of the^ Assembly ■Ras the guara^ee 
of indi'j’idual right^and_ liberties The old soaety and govern- 
ment of France were disappearing On ivhat basis 
Dedarabon should the new be erected? Great Britain had its 
of the Magna Carla and its Bill of Rights ; America had its 
Declaration of Independence France^jras ^noiv 
giyen.a “,Declaration^f the lUghts of Man ^d of the 
Q&en ” This document, which r^ected the spirit of Rous- 
seau's philosophy and incorporated some of the British and 
Amencan pronsions, became the platform of the French Revo- 
lution and tremendously influenced political thought in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries A few of its most strikmg 
sentences are as follows: “hlen are born and remain free and 


equal in rights” The nghts of man are “hberty. propert), 
security, and resistance to oppression ” “Law is the expres- 
sion of the general nill Every citizen has a nght to participate 
personally, or through his representative, m its formation. It 
must be the same for all ’’ “No person shall be accused, ar- 
rested, or imprisoned except in tlie cases and according to the 
forms prescribed by law ” Behpous -toleration, freedom^of 
s^eeA, and_hberty_of .the_j>reK are afSrmed The p eople.are 
to_conto)l_the dances, and to the people all offidals of the 
state, are responsible Fmally, the influence of the propertied 
classes, which were ovemhelmingh" represented in the As- 
sembly, showed itself m the condudmg section of the Declara- 
tion" “Smce private property is an innolable and sacred right, 
no one shall be depnved thereof except where public necessity, 
legally determined, shall clearli' demand it and then onl3' on 
condition that the owner sliall have been preidouslj' and equi- 
tably mdemnified " 


The next great undertaking of the National Assemblj" nas the 
establishment of a new and uniform admimstralive si's tem in 
3 Reform *1116 ancient and confusing “pronnces ” 

“governments,” “intendanaes,” “pays d’ilal,” ' “pays 
trabon ^ Uccitan ” “parlements.” and “bailhages” were swept 
avray The country’’ was dhdded anew mto eighty- 
three departments, approximately ■umform m size and popula- 
tion, and named after natural features such as rivers or movm- 
tains Each department was subdivided into districts, cantons. 
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and communes, — divisions which have endured m France to 
the present time The heads of the local government were no 
longer to be appomted by tlie crorni but elected by the people, 
and extensive powers were granted to elective local counals 
Pro\’ision was made for a new sj’stem of law courts throughout 
the countrj', and the judges, like the admimstraUve offiaals, 
were to be elected bj' popular vote Projects were likewise put 
forward to umfy and simphfy the great vanety and mass of 
laws which prevailed in different parts of France, but this work 
was not brought to completion until the time of Napoleon 
Bonaparte 

Another grave matter which concerned the National As- 
sembly was the reguJatiQnj3|,..the,pubhc finances It will be 
recalled that finanaal confusion vas the royal reason 4 Ftaandal 
for summoning the Estates-General And m the 
early days of the Assembly, the confusion became diaos it 
nas impossible to enforce the payment of direct taxes, mdirect 
taxes v ere destroyed by legislative decree , and bankers could 
not be mduced to make new loans Therefore, it was 5 
to heroic measures that the Assemblj’’ resorted to save imtiisuon 
the state from bankruptcj'' Tq_prpyide_funds, a 
^ayy blow was struck at one of the chief props of The Ab- 
the ‘^old'^egime” — the Catholic Church The 
Church, as we have seen, owned at least a fifth of the sod of 
France, and it was now resolved to seize these nch church lands, 
and to utihze them as secunty for the issue of paper money 
— the assigtiats As partial mdemmty for the wholesale con- 
fiscation, the state was to undertake the pajunent of fixed 
salanes to the clergy Thus by a smgle stroke the finanaal 
pressure was reheved, the Church was deprived of an important 
source of its strength, and the clergy were made dependent 
on the new order Of course, as often happens in smular cases, 
the issue of paper money was so mcreased that m time it ex- 
ceeded the secuntj' and brought fresh troubles to the state 
but for the moment tlie worst dangers were tided over 

The ecclesiastical pohaes and acts of the National Assembly 
were perhaps the least efficaaous and tlie most fateful achieve- 
ments of the Revolution Yet it would be difiicult to perceive 
how they could have been less radical than they were The 
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Church appeared to be indissolubly linked with the fortunes oi 
> old absolutist France , the clergj' comprised a particular^ prin- 
leged class , and the leaders and great majoritj- of the 
Assembly were filled with the skeptical Deistic, and 
against the aati-Chnstian philosophy of the time. November, 
i 7 ® 9 > the church propert}"^ was confiscated Jh Feb- 
ruary, 1790, the monasteries and other religious 
houses were suppressed In April, absolute rehgious tolera- 
tion was proclaimed In August, 1790, the “Ci\Tl__ 5 g)]stit]^ 
nf_thf» Clergi’’” was promulgated, by which the bishops 
and pnests, reduced in numbers, were made a mil body they 
were to be elected by the people, paid by the state, and sepa- 
rated from the sovereign control of the pope In December, 
the Asscmblj' forced the reluctant king to sign a decree com- 
pellmg all the clergj- to take a solemn oath of allegiance to the 
“Qiil Constitution ” } 

The pope, who had already protested against the seizure of 
churdi property and the expulsion of the monks, now con- 
cathoUc demned the “ Civil Constitution ” and forbade Catho- 
Opposiuon hes to take the oath of allegiance Thus, the issue 
Re^iuhon squately jomed Sudi as took the oath were 
excommunicated by the pope Such as refused com- 
phance were deprived of their salaries and threatened with 
imprisonment Up to this time, the bulk of the lower derg}'', 
poor themselves and in immediate contact with the suffering 
of tlie peasants, had undoubtedly sjTupathized with the course 
of the Revolution, but hencefortli their convictions and their 
consaences came into conflict witli devotion to their country 
They followed their consaence and eitlier mated the peasants, 
over whom tliey eserased considerable influence, to oppose 
further revolution, or emigrated ^ from France to swell the 
number of tliose who, dissatisfied with the course of events 
in their own country, would seek the first opportunit}’ to undo 
the work of the Assembly Th^Cathohe Churdi, as well asjhe 
hereditary nobility, became an unweaned opponcSE oftKe Fren^‘ 
Revolution 

‘The dcigy nho would not take the oath were called the “non-iunng" 
“■iiugrts " ' ‘OEchia- with the noble enngrants, were called 
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Amid all these sweeping reforms and changes, the National 
Constituent Assembly was makmg steady progress m draftmg a 
wntten constitution which would clearly define the ^ 
agencies of government, and their respective powers, ConBUto- 
m the new limited monarchy 'Qas.^anstitutioii-.was 
completed. m 1791; and signed by t he kmg — he could do nothmg 
else — and at once went mto full effect It was the first wntten 
constitution of any importance that any European country 
had had, and was preceded only shghtly m pomt of time by 
that of the Umted States ‘ 

The Constitution of 1791, as it was called, provided, hke the 
Amencan constitution, for the "separabon of po,'tyers,” that is, 
that the law-mak ing. law- 5 iforcmg. and law.-mterpretmg func 
tions of government should be kept qmte distmct as the legi s- 
la!bve, executive, and judicial departments, and should~eacir 
spniig, m last analysis, from the wdl of the people This idea 
had been elaborate by Montesqmeu, and deeply affected the 
consbtubon-making of the eighteenth century both m France 
and m the Umted States 

The legislative authonty was vested m one chamber, styled 
the “I«egislatiYC.As56iably,” the members of which were chosen 
by means of a comphcated system of mdirect election ® LegiBiattve 
The distrust with which the bourgeois framers of l^viBions 
the constitution regarded the lower classes was shown not only 
m this check upon direct election but also m the requirements 
that tlie pnvilege of voting should be exercised exclusively by 
“active" atizens, that is, by atizens who paid taxes, and that 
the nght to hold office should be restncted to property-holders 

Npminally-.the.. executive authonty resided m the hereditary 
kmg In this respect, most of the French reformers thought 
they were mutating the Bntish government, but as a 
matter of fact they made the kingship not even „fu,e 
ornamental True, they accorded to the kmg the 
nght to postpone for a time the execution of an act tuUon 
of the legislature — the so-called “suspensive veto” 

1 The present American constitution was drafted in 1787 and went into effect 
m 1780, the year that the Estates-General assembled , . . . # 

* That IS to say, the people would vote for electors, and the electors for the 
members of the Assembly 
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— but they deprived him of all control over local government, 
over the army and naw* and over the clergj^ Even his mims- 
ters were not to sit m the Assemblj' Tremendous had been the 
decline of royal power m France during those two years, 1789- 


Summary 
of file 
Work of 


1791 

This may conclude our brief summary' of the work of thd 
National ConsUtuent Assembly If we rcMew it as a whole; 

we are impressed by the immense destruction which 
It effected No other body of legislators has ever 

demohshed so much in the same brief period The 

^eSbiy^ old form of government, the old terntorial di\asions| 
the old finanaal sy'stem, the old judicial and legal 
regulations, the old ecclesiastical arrangements, and, most' 
significant of all, the old condition of holding land — serfdoms 
and feudalism — aU were shattered Yet aU this destruction \ 
was not a mad whim of the moment It had been preparing 
slowly and painhiUj' for many generations It was foreshadowed 
by the mass of well-considered complaints m the cajikrs It 
was achieved not only by the decrees of the Assembly, but by 
the forceful eiqiression of the popular wiU ^ 


THE LIMITED MONARCHY IN OPERATION THE LEGIS- 
L^TD^ ASSEMBLY (1791-1792) AND THE OUTBREAK OF 
FOREIGN WAR 

Great pubhc rejoicing welcomed the formal inauguration of 
the hmited monarchy m 1791 Many beheved that a new era 
Bnef of peace and prospenty was dawning for France 
rw^°° extravagant hopes which were widely enter- 

Monsrchy tained for the success of the new regime were doomed 
m France, to Speedy and bitter disappointment The new 
1791 1791 government encountered all manner of difiSculties, 
the country' rapidly grew more radical in sentiment and action, 
and within a smgle year the limited monarchy gave way to a 
republic The establishment of the repubhc was the second 
phas e,_of .^the. Revolution. Why it was possible and even 
mevitable may' be gathered from a survey' of pohtical conditions 
in France durmg 1792, — at once the y'ear of tnal for limited 
monarchy and the year of transiUon to the repubhc 
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By no means did all Frenchmen accept cheerfully and con- 
tentedly the work of the National Constituent As- sources of 
sembly Of the numerous dissenters, some thought 
it went too far and some thought it did not go far umited 
enough The former may be styled ‘‘ reactionaries” Monarchy 
and the latter ‘ ‘radicals ” 

(The reactionaries embraced the bulk of the formerly pmnleged 
nobihty and the non-jurmg dergj’-' The nobles had left France 
in large numbers as soon as the first signs of violence Reaction- 
appeared — about the time of the fall of the Bastille 
and the peasant upnsings m the proimces Many of the 
clergy had similarlj departed from their homes when the anti- 
clencal measures of the Assembly rendered it n^longer possible 
for them to follow the dictates of conscience uliese 1 The 
reactionary exiles, or emigres as they were termed, 
collected m force along the northern and eastern frontier, es- 
peaally at Coblenz on the Rhme They possessed an influential 
leader in the l;jng^oivn^brother,Jhe_count of Artois, and they 
mamtamed a petpelual agitation, by means of newspapers, 
pamphlets, and mtngues, against the new regime 1 They were 
amaous to regain tlieir pnvileges and property, and to restore 
everything, as far as possible, to preasely the same position it 
had occupied pnor to 1789 

Nor were tlie reactionaries devoid of support withm France 
It was beheved that the ro3ml family, now carefullj' watched 
in Pans, sympathized with Aeir efforts So long as a The 
Mirabeau, the ablest leader m tlie National Assembly, 
was ahve, he had never ceased urgmg the king to accept the 
reforms of the Revolution and to give no countenance to agita- 
tion beyond the frontiers In case the king ^ould find his 
position in Pans mtolerable, he had been advised by Mirabeau 
to withdraw into western or southern France and gather the 
loyal nation about him But unfortunately, Mirabeau, worn 
out by dissipation and cares, died prematurely in Apnl, 

Only two months later the royal family attempted to foUow- 
the course against which they had been w’amed The Plight 
Louis X\ri and Mane Antoinette, m an effort to nd “> Verennec 
themselves of the spying vigilance of the Pansians, disguised 
themselves, fled from the capital, and made strai^t for the 
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eastern frontier, apparently to join the 4nugr6s At Varennes, 
near the border, the royal fugitives were recognized and turned 
back to Pans, which henceforth became for them rather a prison 
than a capital Although Louis subsequentlj'- swore a solemn 
oath to uphold the constitution, his personal popularity vanished 
with his ill-starred flight, and lus wife — the hated “Austrian 
woman” — was suspected with good reason of bemg m secret 
correspondence with the emigres as well as with foreign govern- 
ments Marie Antomette was more detested than ever The 
king’s oldest brother, the count of Provence, was more success- 
ful than the king m the fli^t of June, xygi he eluded detection 
and jomed the count of Artois at Coblenz 


Had tlie reacUonaries been restncted entirely to 6 migr& 
and the royal family, it is hardly possible that they would have 
3 Conserv- troublesome as they were They were able, 

auveand however, to Secure considerable popular support in 
^ group in the Assembly shared their 
views and proposed the most extravagant measures 
in order to embarrass the w'ork of that body Conservative 
clubs existed among the upper and wdl-to-do classes m the 
larger abes And in certam districts of western France, es- 
peaally m Brittany, Pdtou (La Vend 6 e), and Anjou, the 
peasants developed hostihty to tlie course of the Revolution : 
their exbaordinary devobon to Cathohasm placed them under 
the influence of the non-junng clergy, and their dass feeling 
agamst townspeople induced them to beheve that the Revolution, 
earned forward by the bourgeoisie, was essenballj’’ in the mterests 
of the bourgeoisie Riots occurred m La Vendee throughout 
L[2LA^U7.9?.Jnth3icreasing frequSS^ uiffiraY length*ffie 
mazed mto open rebelhon against the radic^ " 

More dangerous to the pohbcarseUleniait'of 1791 than 
the opposition of the reacbonanes was that of the raetTmU — 
Radicals &ose Frenchmen who thought that the Revolution 
, , g°tie far enou^ The real explanabon of 

toe radical movement hes in the conflict of mterest between 
toe poor workmg people of tlie towns and the middle dass. or 
bourgeoisie The latter, as has been repeatedly emphasized, 
possessed the brams, the money, and the education it was 
toey who had been overwhelmingly represented in the National 
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Assembly 'The former were degraded, poverty-stricken, and ig- 
norant, but they constituted the bulk of the population m the 
aties, notably m Pans, and they were boi con- , 
scious of tlieir sorry condition and desperately deter- BontBeofa 
mined to improve it These so-called “proletarians,” 
though hardly directly represented m the Assembly, neverthe- 
less fondly expected the greatest benefits from the work of that 
body For a wlule tlie bourgeoisie and the proleta- 3 The Pro- 
nat cobperaled the former earned reforms through 
the Assembly, die latter defended by armed violence the free- 
dom of tlie Assemblj' , both partiapated m the capture of the 
Bastille, m the estabhsliment of tlie Commune, and m the trans- 
fer of the seat of government from Versailles to Pans fSo 
long as tliey faced a senous common danger from the court and 
pniileged orders, tliey worked in harmony'^ 

But as soon as tlie Revolution had run its first stage and had 
succeeded m reduemg the royal power and m abohshmg many 
special pnvilcges of the nobles and clergy, a sharp conffldof 
cleaTOge became evident between the former alhes — intereBts 
between tlie bourgeoisie and the proletariat The 
bourgeoisie, to whom was due the enactment of the and Pro- 
great reforms of tlie National Constituent Assembly, 
profited by those reforms far more than any other class m the 
conimumty Their trade and mdustiy were stimulated by the 
removal of the anaent royal and feudal restnctions Them m- 
creased wealth enabled them to buy up the estates of the out- 
lawed ^migr& and the confiscated lands of the Church They 
secured an efllective control of all branches of government, local 
and central Of course, the peasantry also benefited to no 
shght extent, but their benefits were certainly less impressive 
than those of the bourgeoisie Of all c lass es m Fr ance,^ Jhe 
^rbajij3SQlgtanat^seeme^o_hay^g[uned^^least to be sure 
tliey were guaranteed by papier documents certom theoretical 
“rights and hberties,” but what had been done for theur matenal 
well-bemg? They had obtamed no property They had ex- 
perienced no greater ease m eammg their dady bread And m 
1791 they seemed as far from reahzmg theur hopes of betterment 
as they had been m 1789, for the bourgeois constitution-makers 
had provided that only taiqiayers could vote and only property- 
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owners could hold office The proletariat, thereby cut off from 
all durect share m the conduct of government, could not fail to 
be convmced that in the first phase of the Revolution they had 
merely exchanged one set of masters for another, that at the 
expense of the nobles and clergy tliey had exalted the bourgeoisie, 
and tliat they themselves were still downtrodden and oppressed 
Radical changes in the constitution and radical social legislation 
m their own behalf became the pohaes of the proletariat, 
violence would be used as a means to an end, if other means 
failed') 

Not aH of the bourgeoisie were tliorouglily devoted to the 
settlement of 1791 Most of them doubtless were But a 
thoughtful and conspicuous imnority alhed themselves wutli 
the proletariat Probably m many instances it w'as for tlie 
selfish motive of personal ambibon tliat tliis or that middle- 
class mdiiddual prated much about his love for “the people” 
and shed tears over their wretchedness and made all manner of 
eleebon promises to them But, on the otlier hand, there 
were smeere and altruisbc bourgeois who had been converted 
to the extreme democrabc doctrines of Rousseau and who were 
deeply touched by the misery of tlie lowest classes It was 
under tlie leadership of such men that the proletariat grew 
ever more radical until tliey sought by force to establish 
democracy in France 

( ^he radic al nmyen^t jcentered in Paris, where now lived 
the royal family and wliere''Tthe'"legi 3 atW met With the 
Center of object of inbmidatmg the former and controlhng the 
^^tter, the agitabon made rapid headw'ay during 1791 
and 1792 It W'as conducted by means of inflamma- 
tory newspapers, coarse pamphlets, and bitter speeches It ap- 
pealed to both the popular reason and the popular emobons 
It was backed up andrendered efficient by the organization of 
revolutionary 

Th^e clubs w'ere mteresting centers of political and social 
agitation Them origm was traceable to tlie “eating clubs” 
Tie cinbs had been formed at Versailles by various depu- 

bes who desired to take their meals together, but the 
idea progressed so far that by 1791 nearl}*' every cafe ui Paris 
aspmed to be a meeting place for polibaans and “patriots ” 
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Although some of the clubs were stnctly constitutional, and even, 
in a few instances, professedly reactionary, nevertheless the greater 
number and the most mfluential were radical Such cordeUers 
were tlie rnrdnlier and Tacobin club s The former, Md 
organized as a "society of tlie friends of the nghts 
of man and of the citizen,” was very radical from its inception 
and enrolled in its membership the foremost revolutionanes of 
Pans The latter, startmg out as a “soaety of the fnends of 
the constitution,” counted among its early members such men 
as Mirabeau, Sicyes, and Lafayette, but subsequently under 
tlie leadership of Robespierre, transformed itself into an or- 
ganization quite as radical as the Cordeliers It is an mteresting 
fact that botli these radical clubs denved then- popular names 
from monastrncs, m whose confiscated bmldmgs they customanly 
met 

From Fans the radical movement radiated m all directions 
Pamphlets and newspapers were spread broadcast The Jacobm 
club established a regular correspondence with brancli Radical 
clubs or kindred soaeties which sprang up m other »«i>»e'“'»» 
French toums The radicals were cvei^-where mspued by the 
same zeal and aided by a splendid organization. 

Of the cluef, radical leaders, it may be convement at this 
point to Introduce three — 3W[arat, P antpn„ and R^Jjfi^pieq;? 
All belonged to the bourgeoisie by birth and traming. Radical 
but by conviction they became the mouthpieces of the 
proletariat All played unportant rdles m subsequent scenes 
of the Revolution 

Marat (c 1742-1 793), had he never become mterested m pohtics 
anaconspiOTOUs in the Revolution, might have been remem- 
bered in history as a scientist and a man of letters 
He had been a physiaan, and for skill m Ins profession, 
as well as for contribuUons to the science of physics, he had 
received an honorary degree from St Andrews Umversity m 
Scotland, and for a time he was m the service of the count of 
Artois The convocation of the Estates-General turned ms 
attenUon to public affairs In repented and vigorous pamphlets 
he combated the idea then prevalent m France that his country- 
men should adopt a constitution similar to that of GreatBntam 
Durmg several years’ sojourn m Great Bntam he had observed 
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that that cotin tn' vras being mled by an oligardiy nhich, while 
using the fonns of hbertt' and pretendmg to represent the coun- 
tr}-. was in reahtj- using its power for tlie promotion of its own 
narrow class interests He made up his mind that real reform 
must benefit all the people alike and that it could be secured 
only by direct popular action. This was the simple message that 
filled the pages of the Am: du pcu^Ic — the Friad cf tic 
People — a newspaper which he edited from 17S9 to 1792. 
Wi^ fierce invective he assailed tlie court, the clerg\% the 
nobles, even the bouigeois .tssembly Attached to no party 
and with no detailed policies, he sacrificed almost everj*thmg 
to his single mission Xo poverty, miserj". or persecution could 
keep him quiet Forced even to hide in cellars and sewers, 
where he contracted a loathsome skm disease, he perse\'ered 
m his frenzied appeals to the Parisian populace to take matters 
mto their own hands By 1792 Marat was a man feared and 
hated by the authorities but loved and venerated by the masses 
of the capital ' 

No less radical but far more statesmanlike was D anton (r 7.i;c>- 
been called '* a sort ot middle-class ^Iiiabeau ” 
Dantoa ^ farmer, he had studied law, had purchased 

a position as advocate of the RoauI Council, and be- 
fore the outbreak of the Revolution had acquired a reputation 
not only as a bnlhant young lawyer, but also as a man of hberal 
tastes, fond of books and happy in his domestic life Like Mira- 
beau he was a person of powerful pln-sique and of stentorian 
voice, a skilled debater and a comincing orator, unlike Iifira- 
beau. he hims e lf remained calm and self-possessed while arousing 
his audiences to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. Like ilirabeau, 
too^ he was not so primarily inter^ted m the welfare of his own 
soaal class as in that of the class bdow lura . what t he noblfe. 
martMirabeau was to,the.bpurgeoisie,,Ae bourgeois Danton was 
to_the Parisian proletariat Brought to the fore through the 
favor of :Mirabeau, in the early daj-s of the Reimlution. Danton 
at once showed himself a strong adi-ocate of real democracy. In 
1790 m conjunction with Marat and Camille Desmoulins he 
founded the Cordefier Club, the actimties of which he directed 


Corday, a }-oung woman 

woo was ianabcafly attached to the Girondat facboa 
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throughout 1791 .md 1792 against the roj’al family and the whole 
eauM- of monarchy An influential member of the commune of 
Pans, he ^^a‘; largely instrumental in cijstallizmg pubhc opinion 
in favor of rtpubheaiusm Danton w as rough and courageous, 
hut neither \enal nor hloodthirsij 

prncliciil than Danton and further removed from the 
proletariat than Marat, Mavimihcn Robespierre (1758-1794) 
ite\ erthilesc rombintd stieli quahUcs 'ai"Tnadc“lHm 
the nio'it jirominent exponent of democracj and rc- 
pubbcani-,m De-cindcd from a middle-class familj' of Insh 
c’ctraction, Robespierre had been a classmate of Camille Dcs- 
inouhns in the law sehool of the Unnersity of Pans, and had 
prarticetl law with some success in his nuUse town of Arras 
lie was appointed a criminal judge, but soon resigned that 
post because he could not endure to inflict the death penalty 
In Ins immediate arcic he acquired a reputation as a wnter, 
speiUr, and something of a dandy Llcctcd to the Third 
Ilstate in 1789, he took his place with the extreme radicals m 
that bods — the “thirtx xotccs” as Mirabcau contemptuously 
called them Jlobespier^c had read Rousseau from coxcr to 
cover and bchevwl in the philosopher’s doctrines wxth all his 
licnrrso that he would luxe gone to death for them In the 
bnief that thev cvtiitunllv would succeed and regenerate France 
and all mankind, he was rc.idj to work with unwearied patience 
The paucity of liis followers in the National Assembly and the 
overpowenng jjerson.ditv of Mirabcau prevented him from 
c’cercising much influence in frammg the new constitution, and 
he graduallj turned for sujiport to the people of Pans He was 
already a member of the Jacobin Club, whicli, by the withdrawal 
of it-s more conservative members m 1791, came then under 
his leadcrsbip Thenceforth the Jacobm Club was a most 
effective mstnimcnt for cslablishmg social democracy (although 
it was not committed to repubheamsm until August, 1792), 
and Robespierre w as its oradc Robespierre was never a dema- 
gogue in the present sense of the word he was always em- 
phatically a gentleman and a man of culture, smeere and truthful 
Altliough he labored strenuously for the “rights” of the pro- 
Iclanat, he never catered to their tastes , to the last day of his 
life he retained the kncc-brecchcs and silk stockings of the old 
society and wore his hair powdered 
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rare axe noxf in a position to understand nrh}' the constitutional 
mraarchy floundered It had no great leaders to strengthen 
it and to conduct it through the narrow strait It was bound 
to strike the rocks of reaction on one side or those of radicahsm 
on the other Agamst such fearless and determined assailants 
as Robespierre, Danton, and Marat, it was helpless'"! 

The new government came into bemg with the first meeting 
of the Legislative Assembly on i October, 1791 Immediatdy 
Diffienities i*® troubles began /The members of the Legislative 
Coniront- Assembly were wholly ine^erienced in parliamentary 
Lep^hTe procedure, for an unfortunate self-denying ordinance^! 
Assembly, of the retuing Constituent Assembly had prohibited 
any of its members from accepting election to the 
new bodj5 The Legislative Assembly contamed deputies of 
fundamentally diverse views who quarreled long though elo- 
quently among themselves Moreover, it speedily came into 
conflict with the king, who i-ainly endeavored to use his con- 
stitutional right of suspensive veto in order to check its activi- 
ties Combmed wnth these problems was the popular agitation 
and excitement a peasant revolt in La Vendee, the angry 
threats of emigre nobles and non-juring clergy across the eastern 
frontier, the loud tumults of the proletanat of Pans and of other 
large aties as well 

(The difficulties of the limited monardiy were further com- 
phcated by an embarrassmg foreign situation It wnU. be borne 
m mmd that all important European states still ad- 
Ho^r hered ngidly to the sodal institutions of the “old 
Fren^ regime” and, with the exception of Great Bntain, 
Reroinhon *^0 diiTne-right monaTchj'. Outside of France there 
appeared as yet no such thing as "pubhc opinion,” 
certainly no sign among the lower classes of any opinion favor- 
able to revolution In Great Bntam alone was there a con- 
stitutional monarchy, and m the early days of the French 
Resolution, so long as British statesmen could flatter themselves 
that theur neighbors across the Channel were stiiiong to imitate 
their pohtical system, these same public men sjunpathized with 
the course of events But when it became eindent that the 
Revolution was going further, that it armed at a great _socia] 
^ Proposed by Robespietre. 
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Icydmg, that it was a movement of the masses in behalf of 
the ioivcst classes in the commumty, then,even3ntish cntiasm 
assailed i^ At tlie close of 1790 Edmund Burke pubhshed 
his Reflections on the Rcvoluhon tn France, a bitter arraignment 
of the newer tendencies and a rhetorical panegync of con- 
servabsm Altliough Burke’s sensational work was speedily 
and logically ansnered by several forceful thinkers, includmg 
tlie bnlliant Thomas Paine, nevertheless it long held its place 
as tlie classical expression of official Bntam’s horror of social 
equality and of “mob violence” The book was likewise re- 
ceived ivith such approval by the monarchs of contmental 
Europe, who interpreted it as a telling defense of their position, 
that Cathenne of Russia personally complimented the author 
and the puppet king of Poland sent him a flamboyant glorifica- 
tion and a gold medal Thencefortli the monarchSj_as_well as 
the nobles and clergy, of Europe saw in the French Revolution 
only a menace to tlieir pohtical and social privileges were.it 
commumcati^ to tlie lower classes, tlie Revolution might- work 
the same havoc throughout the length and breadth of Europe 
that it was working m France The “benevolent-despots - had 
smeere desires to labor for the welfare of the people j they shud- 
dered at the thought of what the people themselves would .do m 
labormg for their owi welfare 

(,pf the monarchs of Europe, several had speaal reasons for 
viewing the progress of the Revolution wiUi misgivmg} The 
Bourbons of Spam and of tlie Two Sicihes were umted 
by blooTand family compacts ivith the ruhng dynasty Reman “ 
of France any belitthng of the latter’s power was Emperor 
bound to affect disastrously the domestic position 
and foreign pohey of the former Then, too, the OpposiHon 
French q ueen, Mane Antoinette, was an Austnan Revolution 
Habsburg ^ Her family interests were in measure at 
stake In the Austnan domimons, the visionary and unprac- 
tical Joseph II had died in 1790 and had been succeeded by 
another brother of Mane Antoinette, the gifted though un- 
emotional F.nyi»rnr T.pnp nlfl— TI--^Leopold skillfully extricated 
himself from the emliarfassnients at home and abroad bequeathed 
him by his predecessor and tlien turned his attention to French 
affairs He was m receipt of constant and now frantic appeals 
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from his sister to aid Louis XVI against the revolutionaries. 
He knew that the Austrian Netherlands, whose rebellion he 
had suppressed with diflS.culty, were saturated with the doc- 
tnnes of the Revolution and that many of their inhabitants 
would welcome annexation to France As chief of the Holy 
Roman Empire, he must keep revolutionary agitation out of 
the Germames and protect the border proiunces agamst French 
aggression AE^feese factors served to make the Emperor 
Leopold the foremost diampion of the “old r6gime” in Europe 
and-madentally of the royal cause in France 
Now it so happened that the emperor found a curious ally in 
Prussia The death of Frederick the Great m 1786 had c^ed 
to the throne of that country a distinctly infenor sort 
of potentate, Fredenck Wilham II (1786-1797), who 
PiiMtz, combined with a nature at once sensual and pleasure- 
lovmg a remarkable religious zeal He neglected the 
splendid mihtary machine winch Fredenck Wilham I 
and Fredenck the Great had constructed with mfimte patience 
and thoroughness He lavished great wealth upon art as well as 
upon favontes and mistresses He tired the nation with an 
excessive Protestant orthodoxy And in foreign affairs he re- 
versed the far-sighted pohcy of his predecessor by allymg himself 
with Austria and reducing Prussia to a secondary place among 
tte German states In August, 1791, Frederick Wilham II 
jomed.with the-Emperorieopold in issuing the pubhc Dedara- 
ji? n „ oLPillnitz, ,to the^ effect that the two rulers consideredTtEe^ 
restoration of order and of monarchy m France an objectjof 
“ common interest to all sovereigns of Euri^ie ” The dedaration 
was hardly more than pompous bluster, for the armies of the 
German alhes were not as yet ready for war, but its solemn 
expression of an mtention on the part of foreign despots to inter- 
fere in the mternal affairs of France aroused the most bitter 
feeling among Frenchmen who were patriotic as well as revolu- 
tionary 

The prospect of war with the blustering monarchs of Austria 
and Prussia was quite welcome to several important factions m 
France Mane Antomette and her court chque gradually came 
to the condusion that their reactionary cause would be abetted 
by war If the alhes won, absolutism would be restored m 
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France by force of arms If the French won, it would redound 
to the prestige of the ro}'al family and enable them by constitu- 
tional means to recover their authority Then, too, 
the constitutionahsts, the bourgeois party which was 
led by Lafayette and which loyally supported the set- under the 
tlement of 1791, worked for war Mihtary success 
would consohdate the French people and confirm the FaTorabie 
constitution, and Lafayette aspired to win personal ^ 2 *”**” 
glory as the omnipotent commander Finally, the 
overa'helming majonty of radicals cned for war to them it 
seemed as if tlie hberal monarchy would be completely dis- 
comfited bj’ It and that out of it would emerge a repubhc in 
France and the general triumph of democratic pnnaples m 
Europe Wiy not stir up all the European peoples against their 
monarchs ? The cause of France should be the cause of Europe 
France should be the missionary of the new dispensation 
The Legislative Assemblj', on which depended in last m- 
stance the solution of all these vital problems, domestic and 
foreign, represented several jliveree shades of pohtical 
opimon Of the seven hundred members, four 
hundred admitted no speaal leadership but voted mthe 
independently on ever3^ question according to indi\ud- 
ual preference or fear, while the others were divided 
between the camp of JFemUanls and that of Jacohns The 
Feuillants were the constitutionalists, inchned, while in general 
consistently champiomng the settlement of 1791, to strengthen 
tlie royal power, — they were the conservatives of the Assembly^^ 
The Tacobms . on the other hand, dermng their' common name 
from the famous club in Pans, were the radicals many of 
tliem secretly chenshed repubhean sentiments, and all of them 
desired a further diminution^of ,the constitutional powers of 
Louis XVI The^ Jacobins,, however, were divided into two 
groups Qji,Jthe,.guesbon of how the royal power should be re- 
duced Th^larger,number, whose most conspicuous members 
aime from the department of the Gironde and were, therefore, 
collectively designated as Girondists, entertained the idea that 
the evistmg government should be clearly proved futile before 
proceeding to tlie next stage m the Revolution they clamored 
for foreign war as the most effective means of disgracmg the 
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existing monarchy The smal ler number of Jacobins, drawn 
largely from Paris, desired to take no chances on the outcome 
of war but advocated tlie radical reformation of monarchical 
institutions by direct and immediate popular action subse- 
quently this small group was dubbed the Mountain * from the 
high seats its members later occupied in the Convention they 
represented the general views of such men as Marat, Danton, 
and Robespierre 

Pf the various parties„or groups in the Legislative Assembly, 
the best orgamzed was the Girondist Its members, reenuted 
The chiefly from tlie proinnces, were young, enthusiastic, 
Girondists a^d filled With noble, if somewhat unpractical, ideas 
borrowed from the ancient repubhes of Greece and Rome 
They were cultured, eloquent, and patriotic In Bnssot (1754- 
1793)1 ^ Parisian lawyer, they had an admirable leader and or- 
ganizer In Vergmaud (1753-1793), they had a pohshed and 
convincmg orator In Condorcet {1743-1794), they had a 
brilhaut scholar and philosopher In Dumounez (1739-1823), 
they possessed a mihtary gemus of the first order And in the 
reWd home of the brilliant Madame Roland (1754-1793)1 
they had a chamung center for pohtical discussion 

In internal affairs the Legislative Assembly ^accomphshedni^ 
to nothmg Everything was suborinated to the question of 
foreign war In that, FeuiUants and Girondists found them- 
selves in strange agreement Only Marat and Robespierre 
raised their voices agamst a policy whose pursuit they dreaded 
would raise a raihtary dictator Marat expressed his alarms m 
the Fncnd of the People “What afSicts the friends of hberty 
is that we have more to fear from success than from defeat 
the danger is lest one of our generals be crowned with 
victory and lest he lead his victorious army agamst the 
capital to secure the tnumph of the Despot ” But the counsels 
of extreme radicals were unavaihng 

In the exatement the Girondists obtained control of the 
government and demanded of the emperor that the Austrian 
troops be withdrawn from the frontier and that the 6migr6s be 
expelled from his territories As no action was taken by the 
emperor, the_jGironist minister^ prey^ed__i^on_Loiiis XVI^to 

* This name did not come into general use until 1793 
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declar^wM on, 20, Apnl, 1792 Lafayette assumed supreme 
comraand,^nd the French prepared for the .struggle Although 
Leopold Tiad just died, his policy was followed by his D«ciiit»ai>ii 
son and successor, the Emperor Franas II il^nas of w«r 
andJSrcdenckJWilliam II of Prussia speedily collected 
an army of 80,000 men at Coblenz with which to andPnisda, 
invade France The campaig n of 1 792 was the first 
^g<tJJi..a-vast conflict which was destinSI'to rage throughouti 
Europe for twenty-three years It was the beginmng of thei 
contesTbetween the' forces of revolution and those of reacboni 
Enthusiasm was with the French They felt they were fight- 


ing for a cause — the cause of hberty, equality, and nabonahsm 
Men put on red hberty caps, and such as possessed no firearms 
equipped themselves with pikes and hastened to the front 
Troops commg up from Marseilles sang in Pans a new hymn of 
freedom which Rougct de Lisle had just composed at Strassburg 
for the French soldiers, — the inspiring Marseillaise that was to 
become the nabonal anthem of France But ^thusiasm was 
a bout t he only asset that the French possessed. Their armies 
werjB ill -organized .and lU-disaplmed ]Proyisiwis,were_s,cuce, 
arimw cre infenor. and fortified places m poor repair Lafayette 
had greater ambibon than ability 
liiej^arjojiened, therefore, with a senes of French reverses 
An attempted mvasion of the Austnan Netherlands ended m 
dismal failure On the eastern fronber the alhed 
armies under th e duke of JBrunswick. eiqienenced 
ht tle d ifficulty in, openmg up ahne-of march to Pans 
Intense grew the exatement in the French capitm TOe re- 
verses gave color to the suspiaon that the royal family were 
betraying imhtary plans to the enemy A big demonstra on 
took place on 20 June a crowd of market 
arbsans, coal heavers, and hod earners pushed throug po^Uoii 
the royal residence, josthng and threatenmg the kmg 
and queen no violence was done but the temper 01 
the Parisian proletanat was quite evident u , 

Louis and Mane Antomette simply would not learn 
Despite repeated and solemn assurances to 
were really m constant secret commumcation with “jading 
forces The kmg was beseechmg aid from foreign 
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order to crush his own people, the queen uas suppljmg the 
generals of the alhes with the French plans of campaign. Limited., 
monaj^y failed in the, stress of war 


ESTABUSHilENT OF THE FIRST FRENCH REPUBLIC. THE 
NATIONAL COm’ENnON, 1702-1705 

On 25 July, 1792. the duke .o LBrunswick (1735-1806), the 
pig-headed commander-m-chief of the alhcd armies, j ssued a 
Prodama- J^o J[heJFrench jpMpilc He dedared it 

bon of oie his purpose “to put an end to tlie anarchy in the in- 
tenor of France, to check the attacks upon the throne 
as Juin and the altar, to reestablish the legal power, to restore 
to the kmg the secunt}' and hbertj* of which he is 
now deprived and to place him m a position to exerdse once 
more the legitimate autliority which belongs to him ” The 
bold duke went on to declare that French soldiers who might 
be captured “shall be treated as enemies and punished as rebek 
to their kmg and as disturbers of the pubhc peace,” and that, 
if the shghtest harm befell anj- member of the royjd family, his 
Austrian and Prussian troops would “inflict an ever-memorable 
vengeance by dehvering over the atj’^ of Paris to mihtar3- execu- 
tion and complete destruction, and the rebels guilt}'" of such 
outrages to the pumshment that they merit” JThisJfoolish 
and insolent manifestp.sealed,the,fatepf the French monarchy. 
It was the dearest proof that Frendi royalty and foreign armies 
were m formal alhance not only to prevent the further dex'dop- 
TheFrencii nient of the Revolution but also to undo what had 

-Anri all patriotically min ded 
tion of 9-Z0 Frenchmen, whether hitherto they had simpathizeri 
TO?'*’ ''^rith the course of eiTents or not, now grew furious at 
the threats of fordgners to interfere in the mtemal 
affairs of thar count!}-. The French-reply.toJhe duke of Bruns- 
Snspen^on wic k -was the jnsurrection.of 9-10 August, 1702 

riays the jroletanat of Paris rented 
Fan of liberal mqnarAy They supplanted the 

commune with a radically revolutionary 
commune, in which Danton became the leadmg fi^re 
They invaded the royal palace, massacred the Swiss Guards, and 
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obliged the Icing and his family to flep^for ^fives to the 
Assembly. On lo August, a remnant of terra^^ck&i deputies 
voted to suspend the king from his ofiBce and to authorize the 
i mm ediate election by rmiversal manhood suffrage of a National 
Convention that would prepare a new constitution for France. 


Frorn the suspension of the king on lo August to the assem- 
bliSg~of the Ratio nal- Convention on 21 September, France was 
practically anarcUcal. The royal’ family was in- Anarchy 
carcerated'in the gloomy prison of the Temple. The 
regular governmental agents were paralyzed. Lafayette pro- 
tested against the insurrection at Paris and surrendered hiinself 
to the allies. 

StiU the allies advanced into France. Fear deepened into 
panic. Supreme control fell into the hands of the revolutionary 
commune; Danton became virtual dictator. His policy was 
simple. The one path of safety left open to the radicals was 
to strike terror into the hearts of their domestic and foreign 
foes. “In my opinion,” safd Danton, “the way to stop the 
enemy is to terrify the royalists. Audacity, more audacity, 
and always greater audacity!” The news of the investment 
of Verdun by the allies, published at Paris on 2 September, was 
the signal for the beginning of a wholesale massacre of royalists 
in the French capital. For five long days unfortunate royalists 
were taken from the prisons and handed over by a self-con- 
stituted judicial body to the tender mercies of a band of hired 
cutthroats. Slight discrimination was made of rank, sex, or 
age. Men, women, and children, nobles and magistrates, 
priests and bishops, — all who were suspected of royalist sym- 
pathy were butchered. Th£,number„of ■yictims^ of these Sep- 
tember massacres has been variously estimated from 2000 to 
10,000. 

■"Meanwhile Danton was infusing new life and new spirit into 
the French armies. Dumouriez replaced Lafayette in supreme 
command. And on 20 September the allies received their first 
check at Valmy. 

The very day on which news reached Paris that it 
was saved and that Brunswick was in retreat, the Military 
National Convention met. Amiiilhe'wildest enthu- 

siasm, it unanimously decreed “that royalty is. abol-'-iuUDoaiiBE-i^ 

" 
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Prodama- ishedJgJFrance ” Then it was resolved to date fron\. 
Fto*^*** 22 September, 1792, Year I of the Repubhc A decree 

French ^'^peipetual banishment was enacted against the 
RepubUc gmigrgs and it was soon determined to bring the king 
to trial before the Convention 

The National Convention remained in session for three 
years (17 92-1795), and ^ts_ work constituted the ^ se cond 
great phase of the Revolution This work was essentially 
' twofold (i) It secured a series of great victones in 
Hafionai the foreign war, thereby rendermg permanent the 
remarkable soaal reforms ot the first period of the 
Revolution, that between 17S9 and 1791 , and (2) it 
constructed a repubhcan form of government, based on the 
pnnaple of democracy. . » 

Perhaps no legslative body in history has been called upon 
to solve such knott}' problems as tliose which confronted the 
Problems Convention at the opemng of its sessions 

cooire™ At that time it was necessary (i) to deade what 

Hatted should be done with the deposed and imprisoned 

Conremlon kmg, (2) to organize tlie national defense and turn 
back foreign invasion, (3) to suppress insurrection 
within France, (4) to provide a strong government for the 
country , (5) to complete and consohdate the social reforms of 
the earher stage of the Revolution, and (6) to frame a new 
constitution and to establish permanent repubhcan institutions 
With all these questions the Convention coped with infimte 
industrjr and much success And m the few followmg pages, 
we shall review them in the order mdicated, although it should 
be borne in mind that most of them were conridered by the 
Convention simultaneously 

Before takmg up the work of the Convention, a ivord riiould 
be said about the personnel of that body Tlie elections had 
Persomd theory by almost universal suffrage, but m 

IT practice indifference or intimidation reduced the 

Convention Voters to about a tentli of the total electorate 

The result was the return of an overwhelming major- 
ity of radicals, who, wliile agreeing on the fundamental repub- 
hcan doctrmes, nevertheless differed about details On the 
nght of the Convention sat neariv two hundred Girondists, 
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including Bnssot, Vergniaud, Condorcet, and the interesting 
Thomas Paine These men represented largely the ■well-to-do 
bourgeoisie ■who ■were more radical in thought than The 
in deed, who ardently desired a democratic repubhc, GiiondJsis 
but who at the same time distrusted Pans and the proletanat 
In tlie raised seats on the opposite side of the Convention sat 
nearly one hundred members of the Mountam , now ^he 
e\clusi% ely designated as Jacobins — extreme radi- Moontsin- 
cals in thought, word, and deed — disaples of 
Rousseau — counting among their number Danton, Robes- 
pierre, Carnot, and St Just Between the two factions of 
hlountaimsts and Girondists sat the PJa^ as it was 
called, tlie real majontj' of Uie house, nluch had no 
pohcies or con^^ctlons of its own, but voted usually according 
to tlie dictates of expediencj' Our tactful, tnmmmg Abb6 
Sicycs belonged to the Plain At the very outset the Plain 
was likely to go with the Girondists, but as time went on and 
Uic Parisian populace clamored more and more loudly agamst 
any one who opposed the action of their alhes, the Moimtamists, 
it gradually saw' fit to transfer its affections to the Left 

The first serious question w’hidi faced the Convenbon was the 
disposibon of the king The discover}' of an iron chest con- 
tammg accounts of e^rpcnditurcs for bnbmg members 
of die NaUonal ConsUtuent Asscmbl}, coupled with 
the all but confirmed suspiaon of Louis’ double oiKins 
deahngs with France and with foreign focs,^ sealed jjgj ’ 
the doom of that miserably weak monarcli He was 
brought to trial before the Convenbon m December, 1792, and 
condemned to death by a vote of 387 to 334 With the majonty 
voted the kmg’s own cousm, the duke of Orleans an enthusiasbc 
radical who had assumed the name of Citizen Phihppe figaht^ 
(Equaht}) On 21 Janu ar}', 1793,, Xoms^XJ!! was beheaded 
near die o^verUirowm statue of lus voluptuous predecessor 
Louis lev m die Place de la Rfivolubon (now called the Place 
de la Concorde) The unrufiled digmty with which he me' 
deadi W'as the finest act of his reign 

‘After the execution of the king, actual letters were dfscotered nrhicli Louis 
had dispatched to his tcllou monarchs, urging their assistance A tvpical extract 
IS given in Kobinson nnd Bc^rd JCrJioiwfx in Zlodcm JEuropcan Htstoryt Vol It 

pp 287 - 28 & \ 
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Meanwlule the Ude of Austrian and Prussian m\‘aaon had 
beei rolling a-sray from France. After Valmy. Dumouriez 
had pursued the retreating foreigners across the 
Saccesses Rhine and had carried the nar into the Austrian 


Netherlands, rrhere a large partj- regarded the French as de- 
hverers. DaiaaSJiez.^tered Brussds without serious resistance, 
and was speedily master of the whole country It seemed as 
though the French would ha^-e an easy task in dehvering the 
peoples of Europe from their old repme. 

Emboldened by the ease with which its armies were over- 
running the nei^boring states th e Na tional Convention pro- 
Ftacethe propsgate hoerts' and reform, throughout 

Europe and in December 170a, issued the following 
sigmhcant decree: *'The French nation declares 
that it will treat as enemies e\‘eiy people who re- 
fusing liberty ano equahty or renouncing them may wish to 
maintain recall or treat with a prince and the pri\ileged classes; 


on the other hand it engages not to subscribe to any treaty 
and not to lay down its arms until the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of the people whose territor}’ the troops of the republic 
shall have entered shall be estabhshed. and until the people 
shall ha^•B adopted the piindples of equality and founded a free 
and democratic government. ’ 

I n thus throning donn Ae gauntlet to ^ all the monarchs of 
Europe^and in putting the issue clearly between democracy and 
Pandsn the old regime, the French revolutionaries took a dan- 
gerous step Althou^ a large number of the neigh- 
boring peoples undoubtedly sympathized with the and 
achie^■Ements of the Revolution the rulers and privileged dasses 
in more distant countries such as Russia. Austria, Prussia and 


even Spain and Great Britain were still deeply intrenched 
in the patriotism and imquestioning lojTilty of thdr people. 
Tte" First execution of Louis X\T[ in Januar;*, 

Cosiitioa ^ 793 ' increased the bitterness of the approaching 
grave struggle. A royalist reaction in France itsdf 
1793'*’ predpitated dvil war in La Vendee. Dumouriez. the 
ablest general of the day. in disgust d^erted to the 
Austrians And at this very time. ajjQijnidabl&.'Goalition-of 
K^tened and revmgeful rnpnarchsyras,|pnnedjtojox§rtibrow,the 
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French Repu blic To^Aust na and Pru ssia, already m ^^field, 
were added Great Britai n. HoUand.-Spain. ,and.Sardmia 
Once rnore Fr ance was placed .pn ..the defensive Once more 
1310*1111105 occupied Belgium and the Rhine provinces, and took 
Uie roads toward Pans The situation in the spnng 
of 1793 appeared as cnlical as that in the precedmg 
summer But as the event proved, the rcpubhc was oi the 
a far more effective government than the hberal 
'"monarchy Revolutionary France now went gladly 
to liar, singing the ^larsciUaise and displajung the banners of 
'TLlUcrty, Equality, and Fraternity ” Bourgeois citizens, whose 
social and financial gains m the earlier stage of the Revolution 
would be tlireatcncd by the tnumph of the foreign forces, now 
gave money and brains to the national defense Artisans and 
peasants, who had won somctliing and hoped to win more from 
tile success of tlic Revolution, now laid down their hves for the 
cause Heroism and devotion to a great ideal mspired the raw 
recruits that were rushed to U'c front 
But It was not enthusiasm alone that saved France It was 
tile splendid organization of that enthusiasm by an efBaent 
central government at Pans In Qarnnt^-i^SS^S^S) camot 
the National Convention possessed a mihtary and 
administrative genius of the first order Of honorable and 
upright character, fearless, patnotic, and practical, Camot 
plunged into tlio work of orgamzing the repubhean armies 
His labors were incessant He prepared the plans of campai^ 
and the reports that were submitted to the Convention He 
raised volunteers and drafted militia, drilled them, and Inimed 
tliem to the frontiers With the aid of Robert Lmdet (i749~ 
182s), the able finance nunister, he found means of feeding, 
clothing, and arming the host of soldiers He persona ly visi e 
the armies and by word and precept infused them energy 
and determination For the, fir st time in modem history a 


nation .was truly in arms , , t 

The work ol Camot was supplemented by the labors of^e 
"deputies on mission," radical members of the Convention who 
were detailed to watch the generalship and move- 
ments of the various French armies, endowed with 
power to send any suspected or unsuccessful commander to 
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tie guiflotine and charged with keeping the central government 
constant!}' infonned of militaij’ affairs Gradually a new 
group of brilliant young repubhcan generals appeared, among 
whom the steadfast Moreau (1763-1S13). the stem P^chpgni 
(1761-iSoi). and the ^laiit Jourdan (1762-1833) stood pre- 
eminent. 

In thk way France met the monster coalition which would 
have staggered a Louis XI\L Tie, country was « cleared 
Freneh foreign enemies The war was pressed in the Nether- 
Snccesses lan^s along the Rhine, m Savoy, and across the 
P}Tenees So successful were the French that Carnot's popular 
title of “ organi?^ of defense '^ was justly magnified to that of 
“organizeT of -v-ictory .' Of course it is impossible in our limited 

sur\-ey to do justice to these wonderful campaigns of 1794 and 
1795 It will sufice to point out Jhat when the Xational Con-; 

^■ention -finnlly adjourned in 1795, the First Coidition. 
in'reahty dissolved. The pitiful Charles W oi 
First Spain humbled himself to contract a close allianc^ 
with the repubhc which had put his Bourbon cousiuj 
to death By the separate treaty of Basel (r 70 %ir 
Prussia gave France a free hand on the left b ank of the 
and turned her attention to securing compensation i 
expense of Poland. WUham the Orange stadholder o ^ 
land, was deposed and his counti}’' transformed into the Bata-^, 
vian Republic allied with France. French troops were in fuUt 
possession of the Austrian Netherlands and all other territories^ 
up to the Rhme The life-long ambition of Louis Xr\' appearedj 
to have been realized by the new France in two brief years ‘ 
Only Great Britam. Austria, and Sardinia remained in aims- 
against the republic. 

The foreign successes of the repubhc seem all the more won- 
derful when it is remembered that at the same time serious 
revolts had to be suppressed within France Oppoa- 
tion ro Carnot’s drafting of soldiers was utilized by 
leactionarj* agitators to stir up an insurrection of the 
peasants in La Vendee in order to restore the mon- 
archy and to reestablish the Roman Catholic Church. 
Proi'incial and bourgeois dislike of the radicaffsm of the Parisian 
proletariat caused riots and outbreaks in such important ani> 
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widely separated aties as Lj’ons, Marseilles, and Bordeaux 
With the same devotion and tlioroughncss tliat had character- 
ized their foreign policy, but with greater sternness, Uic ofliaaI« 
of die National Convention stamped out all these nots and 
insurrections Bjc«-i7g5>'all rFraaicc, -except only .the Cmigrfs 
and_secret_conspu-ators, had more or less graaouslj accepted Uit 
repubhc 

The true explanation of these marvelous adiicvcmcnts, 
whether at home or abroad, lies in tlic strong central govern- 
ment which the National Convention established and in llu 
poUcy of terrorism which that government pursued 

In the spnng of 1793 the National Convention intrusted the 
supreme executive autliorily of France to n spcaal committee, 
composed of nine (later twelve) of lU members, vho 
were styled the Committee of I^ubbc Safetj^ This commliiee 
small body, wlndi included such Jacobin leaders as 
Carnot, Robespierre, and St Just, acting secretly, 
directed the mimsters of state, appointed the local oflicials, 
and undertook the administration of tlic whole countrj Mani- 
fold were the duties it was called upon to discliarge Among 


other problems, it must conduct the foreign relations, super- 
vise tJie armies, and secure tlie active support of tlie 1 rcncli 
people Dihgently and effcctixcl}' did it apply itself to its 
vanous activities 

Terronsm has been the word usually employed to desenbe 
the internal poHcy of the Committee of Pubhc Safety, and the 
* ‘Reig n ^^ of T prror.” the period of the Committee s 
clnef work, from tlie summer of 1793 of 1704 “ 

So sensational and so sanguinarj' vras tlie period llial 
many waters have been prone to make it tlic very 
center of the RevoluUon and to picture "liberlx, 
fraternity" as submerged in a x’cntablc se.i of * 

matter of fact, however, the Reign of Terror was but an m 
cldent, though obviously an incxitablc incident, in a gr ai 
Revolution Nor may tlie French people be ju<!tly 
pecuharly bloodtlnrsty disposition Given t ic 
stances, it is doubtful whcUicr similar scenes wou 
been enacted at Vienna, Berlin, T', 

It must be remembered that great pnnaples 
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reforms were endangered by a host of foreign and domestic 
enemies It seemed to the repubhcan leaders that the occasion 
demanded complete unanimity in France A divided nation 
could not triumph over umted Europe The only way in which 
France could present a united front to the world was by striking 
terror into the hearts of the opponents of the new regime And 
terror mvolved bloodshed 

The chief alhes of the Committee of Public Safety m conduct- 
ing terronsm were the Conu nitte e of General Secunty and the 
Revolutionary: Tribunal'" The former was pven police power 
in order to mamtain order throughout the country The latter 
was charged with trymg and condemnmg any person suspected 
of disloyalty to the republic Both were responsible to the 
Committee of Public Safety A decree of the Convention, 
called the Law of Suspe^, proclaimed as hable to arbitrary 
arrest every person who~was of noble birth, or had held office 
before the Revolution, or had any relation with an fimigrfi, 
or could not produce a signed certificate of atizenship 

With such mstniments of despotism France became revolu- 
tionary by strokes of the guiUotme ' It is estimated that 
about 2500 persons were executed at Paris during the Reign of 
Terror Among others Mane Antomette, Philippe Egalitg, 
and Madame Roland suffered death 


The Terror spread to the provmces Local tribunals were 
everywhere established to search out and condemn suspected 
persons The atj' of Lyons, which ventured to resist the 
revolutionary government, was partially demohshed and hun- 
dreds of Its Qtizens were put to death At Nantes, where 
echoes of the Vendee insurrection were long heard, the brutal 
Jacobm deputy Carrier loaded unhappy victims on old hulks 
which were towed out mto the Loire and sunk The total 
number of those who perished m the proidnces is unknown, but 
It may have reached ten thousand 
When the total loss of life by means of revolutionary tribunals 


guJlotine, which is still used m France, consists of two upnght posts 
Jit'* ^ tnife rises and falls The cnmmal is stretdied upon a 
toard Md then pushed between the posts The knife falls and mstanUy beheads 
* device wm invented by a certain philanthropic Dr Guillotine, who 
1 punishment an instrument sure to produce mstant 

aeath in the place of the bungling process of beheadmg with an as (Mathews.) 
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IS calculated, it will certainly be found to bear sbght comparison 
■with the enonnous sacnfice of hfe which any one of the numerous 
great wars of the nineteenth century has entailed The chief 
wonder about the Reign of Terror is that its champions and 
supporters, who had so much at stake, did not do worse dungs 
A more calamitous phase of the Terror than the slaughter of 
royahsts and reactionaries was the wretched quarreling among 
vanous factions of the radicals and tlic destruction 
of one for the benefit of another Thus, the efforts 
of the Girondists to stay the eicecuhon of the king ^ 
and to appeal to the provinces agamst the ^^olcnce “ * ' 
m Pans, coupled with the treason of Dumounez, seemed to 
the Pansian proletanat to mark die alhance of die Girondists 
with the reachonaries Accordmgly, the workingmen of Pans, 
under the leadership of Marat, revolted on 31 May, 1793, and 
two days later obhged the Convention to expel twenty-nine 
Girondistjnembers Of these, the chief, mcluding Bnssot and 
Vecgniaud, ^were, brought to the gmllotinc m October, 1793 
Next, the leaders of the commune of Pans, who had gone to 
such extreme lengths as to suppress the Chnstian churches m 
that aty and to proclaim atheism, were dispatched in March, 
1794, by a coahhon of the followers of Danton and Robespierre 
Then m Apnl, when DantOT at lengUi weaned of the Terror 
and counseled moderation, "that redoubtable genius, together 
w ith his fnen d, Camille^Dramouhns, was guillotined rinally, 
Robespierre himself, """after enjoymg a bnef dictatorship, during 
which time he vainly endeavored to put in practice the thconcs 
of Rousseau,.was sent, m company i^th St Just, to the guillotine 
by direction of the National Con\enUon m July, 1794 This 
meant the begmmng of reaction 
Tb^deatlt,j}f .Rgbrapierre ended, the Reign of Terror Tlic 
purpose of the Terror, however, was already adueved The 
R^iplutipnjyas preserved m France, and France was x„aofUiB 
Reserved m Europe The Thcrmid onan Reaction, 
as_the_^erid jgf^theJTerror is cailed, left the National doritn 
Con'vention free to resume its task, of devising a 
per manent repu bhean constitution for the country 
A few subsequent attempts were made, now' by reactionaries, 
now by extreme radicals, to interfere with tlic work, but they 
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were suppressed mth comparative ease The last uprismg 
of the Pansiau populace which threatened the Convention was 
eftectuall}'’ quelled (October, 1795) by a “whiff of grape-shot” 
discharged at the command of a young and obscure major of 
artiUerj'', Napoleon Bonaparte by name. 

In the nudst of foreign war and mtemal dissension, even in 
the midst of the Terror, tlie National Convention found time 
t/ to further the soaal reforms of the earher stage of the 
Refoms Revolution Just as the bourgeois Constituent As- 

Hahonsi sembly destroyed tlie mequahties arismg from the 

ira”i79™’ pniileges of the “old regime,” so the popular Con- 
vention sought to put an end to the inequahties aris- 
ing from wealth Under its nevr leaders, the Revolution assumed 
for a tune a distmctly socialisbc character The property of 
the emigres w as confiscated for the benefit.of jd^e state ^ maxi- 
mum pnee for grain w^as set.bv law Large estates wereTiroken 
up and offered for sale to poorer citizens in lots of two or three 
acres, to be paid for m small annual installments All ground 
rent s were abohshed witl^t compensation to the owners “The" 
nch,” said MafSt“'^Eave so long sucked^oufthe" marrow of the 
people that they are now Ausited with a crushmg retnbution ” 
Some of the reforms of the Convention went to absurd 
lengths In the popular passion for equahtj’’, every one was 
to be called “Citizen” rather than “Monsieur.” The official 
record of the expense of hlane Antoinette’s funeral was the 
simple entry, “Five francs for a coffin for the widow of Citizen 
Capet ” Ornate dothmg disappeared with titles of nobihtj', 
and the silk stockmgs and knee breeches {citlotlcs), which had 
distmgmshed the pmileged classes and the gentlemen, were 
umversally supplanted by the long trousers which had hitherto 
been worn onlj^ by the lowest class of workingmen (sans-cuhttes) 
To do away with the remembrance of histone Chnstiamty, the 
j'ear was diinded anew mto twelve months, each contammg three 
weeks of ten daj’s {dicades), ei'ery tenth day (dicadt) bemg for 
rest, and the five or six days left over at the end of the 3'ear, 
called sans-cul-oiUdes, were national hohdaj's , the names of the 
months were changed, and the revolutionary calendar made to 
date from the estabhshment of the repubhc, 22 September, 1792 
Many of the reforms had long been urgently needed and 
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proved to be of permanent value Such was the estabhshment 
of a convenient and umform system of weights and measures 
based on decimal reckonmg, the so-called metnc syst em, which 
has come to be accepted by almost all aMhzecl n^ons save the 
Enghsh-speafcing peoples Such, too, was the elaborate system 
of state education which the philosopher Condorcet ' prepared 
and which, though more pressing questions compelled its post- 
ponement, became the basis on which the modem scheme of 
free pubhc instruction has been built up m France Such 
moreover, was the separation of Church and state, effected m 
September, 1794, the estabhshment in the following year of 
hberty of wors^p, and the restoration of the churches to Chns- 
tian worship on condition that the clergymen submitted to the 
laws of the state Such, finally, was the project of prepanng a 
single comprehensive code of law for the whole country Al- 
though the legal code w'as not completed unbl the dictatorship 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, nevertheless the Convention made a 
begmnmg and incorporated m it a fundamental prmciple of 
inheritance that has marked modem France — the prmaple 
that no person may will his property to one direct heir to the 
exclusion of others but that all children must inl ient almost 
eqp allv Moreover, the, pyarhcp. of imp nsonmg men for debt 
was abohsh ed. «i?aver.v was ended, and.^woman’s daim 

.on propert y was protected jn common with man’s Finally 
the new repuBhew constitution was permeated with ideas of 
pqhtical democracy 

,.^ter the downfall of Robespierre (Thermidonnn Reaction), 
the National Convention ceased to press reforms in behalf of 
the proletanat and came more and more under the ^yeatuti 
influence of the moderate well-to-do bourgeoisie 
The law against suspects was repealed and the gram gi (j,e 
laws were amended The Revolutionao’ Tnbunal 
was suppressed and the name of the Place de la R6volu- 
tion was changed to the Place de la Concorde Thejcath.in 
pnson of the young and only son of Louis 
se ^e*HI <^ to the hopes of the royahsts (By i 795 'tance 
seemed defimtively committed to a repubhean form o goi^ 
ment, which, however, would not be extremely ra ica u 

* Maiquis de Condorcet (i74S-i794) 
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only moderate, bong no\r founded on the bourgeoiae rather 
than on the proletariat^ 

THE DIRECTORT* (1705-1799') AND THE TRANSFORMATION 
OF THE REPUBLIC INTO A iOLmiRY DICTATORSHIP 

The constitution of the first French Repubhc was drawn 
up by the National Convention during the last j ear of its session 
and after it had passed under bourgeois influence 
boa of This constitution which went into effect in 1795 and 
^ ae* is known therefore, as the ^qnsritutip^of the Year 
Con^tahon (of the Rcpubhc), intrust ed Jheje^lative poscer 
of tic Fast to two chambers, chosen by indirect election. — 
Repntiie ajlffl^gjjhouse of five himdred members, to propose 
laws, and a Council pf, Ancients, of two hundred 
and fiftj* members, to examine and enact the laws The 
bourgeois distrust of the lower classes showed itself agidn 
in restrictmg the electorate to tm^iayers who had lived at 
The least a j-ear in one place. The e.vecutive authority’ 
of the republic was vested in a board of five membgs, 
s t^-led Directors, and dected by the legislature one retiring 
ever}' year The Board of Directors, or “Director}-,” was to 
supervise the enforcement of laws and to appoint the ministers 
of stete, or cabinet, who should be responsible to it 
^hus as the National Constituent Assembly had framed the 
constitution for the liberal monarchy, so the National Con- 
vention drafted that for the republic. But in strength 
Doiahon durabilit}' the repubhc was hardly more fortunate 

than the limited monarchy. Louis XAT reigned as con- 
iwS'iTO stitutional king under the document of 1791 less than a 
year The Directory governed in accordance with the 
co^titution of the Year in less than four years (r795— 1799). J 
^ The failREgjptJh.e_J)irectoiv jras , due jto.,twc(„chie£. .causes • 
first, the prevalence of domestic difficu lties, and second, the ^ 
Westeesses g§£JBLjiihtai:!.£j)_os.er.^n d the app earance of a, vio- i' 
t pnous, ambitious gener al To both of these causes 
^ reference must be ^ade. The former proved that 
another kind of government was needed to cope with the situa- 
tion; the latter suggested what the nature of the new govern- 
ment would be'. 
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To consolidate the French people after six years of radical 
revolutionary upheavals required hard and honest labor on 
the part of men of distinct gemus Yet the Directors were, 
almost without exception, men of mediocre talents,' who prac- 
ticed bnbery and corruption with unblushmg effrontery They 
preferred their personal gam to the welfare of the state 
Uiejpenod^of the Directory vifos a time of plots and mtngues 
The royalists who were elected in large numbers to the As- 
sembhes were restramed from subvertmg the con- pouucai 
stitution only by illegal force and violence on the part umi social 
of the Directors On the other hand, the extremists 
m Pans found a warm-hearted leader m a certain Babeuf (1760- 
1 797) 1 wlio declared that the Revolution had been directed pnma- 
nly to the advantage of the bourgeoisie, that the proletanans, 
despite their toil and suffenng and bloodshed, were still just as 
poorly off as ever, and that their only salvation lay in a com- 
pulsory equalisation of wealth and the abohtion of poverty 
An msurrection of these radicals — the forerunners of modern 
Socialism — was suppressed and Babeuf was put to death m 


1797 

While smeere radicals and convmced reactionaries were umt- 
ing m common opposition to the unhappy Directory, the fiiianceg. 
of the state-were again beconung hopelessly mvolved Fmancini 
“ Graft” flounshed unbndled m the levymg and col- 
lectmg of the taxes and in all pubhc expenditures To the ex- 
travagance of the Directors m mternal admmistration were 
added the financial necessities of armies aggregating a milhon 
men Pans, still in poverty and want, had to be fed at the 
expense of the nation And the issue of asszgnats by the 
National Constituent Assembly, mtended at first only as a 
temporary expedient, had been contmued until by the year 
1797 the total face value of the assigmts amounted to about 
forty-five bilhon hvres So far had the value of paper money 
depreciated, however, that in March, 1796- three hundred Itvrcs 
m assirgiiats were required to secure one hvre m cash 
partial bankniotcv.was declared, mterest payments bemg sus- 
of the pubhc debt, and the asstgnats were 

* Carnot, upright and sincere, and the only member of first-rate ability, was 
forced out of fiic Directory in 1797 
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demonetized Thejepublic fac^ much the same finanaal crisis 
as had confronted .the absolute monarchy m 1789. 

From but one direction did hght stream m upon the Directory 
— and that was the foreign war IVhen the Directory assumed 
Continued France was still at war with AustnUj Sardima, 

Success in and Great Britain The general plan of campaign was 
^reign tQ advance one French army across the Rhine, through 
southern Germany, and thence mto the Austnan 
dommions, and to dispatch another army across the Alps, 
through northern Italy, and thence on to Vienna Of the arm)' 
of the Rhine such veteran generals as Pichegru, Jourdan, and 
Moreau i\ere put m charge To the command of t he .army 
operatmg in Italy, .the yoimg and,mexpenenced Bonaparte was 
appointed 

Napoleon Bonaparte hitherto had not been particularly con- 
spicuous m politics or in war He was beheved to be in full 
Appearance s) mpathy With the Revolution, although he had taken 
of Napoleon pams after the downfall of Robespierre to disavow 
onaparte (jjg extreme radicals He had ac- 

qmred some populanty by his skillful expulsion of the Britis h 
from Toulon in i 70 .^. and his p rotec tioruoLthe-NationaLCon- 
ygBtig.n_ng ams t the uprising of the_Pansian radicals-m-.x:79S 
gave him credit as a fnend of law and order Fmally, his 
^arnag e m 1796 wirii .Tosephme Beauhamais. the_widow_Qf a 
rey.olutionary_gener^_and an mtimate fnend of one of the 
Directors, bettered his chances of mdulging his fondness for 
pohtics and his gemus m war 

That very year (1796), wlule the older and more experienced 
French generals were repeatedly baffled m their efforts to carry 
Bonaparte’s Geimanies, the young commander — 

First*" ^tit twenty-seven years of age — swept the Austnans 
cra^gn, Italy With hghtmng rapidity, ivith mfectious 

1796-1797 entliusiasm, with bnlhant tactics, with great personal 
bravery, he crossed the Alps, humbled the Sardmians, 
and wiliun a year had disposed of five Austnan armies and had 
occupied every fort in northern Italy Sardinia was com- 
p^ed tp.cede Savoy and Nice to the French Repubhc, and, 
when Bonaparte’s army approached Vienna, Austna stooped to 
make terms with this amazmg repubhean general By the 
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treaty of Campo Formio (1707). FraDce^secured the Austnan 
Neth erlands and,the Ionian Islands, AuSna obtained, as par- 
tial compensation for her sacrifices, the anaent Vene- 
ban Repubhc, but agreed not to interfere in other cam^ 
parts of Italy, and a congress was to assemble at Foraio, 
Rastatt to rearrange tlie map of the Holy Roman 
Empire with a view to compensatmg those German prmces 
whose lands on the left bank of the Rhme had been appropnated 
by France 

The campaign oL 1796-1797, known ,m history as the First 
Italian campaign, was the beginning of a long senes of sensa- 
tional mihtnr}' etploits winch were to rank Napoleon 
Bonaparte as the foremost soldier of modem tunes Britain 
Its immediate effect was to complete the dissolubon 
of the First CoaUbon by forcmg Austna and Sardinia agiinst the 
to follow the example of Spam, Prussia, and Holland 
and to make a peace highly favorable to the French 
Repiibhc Great Bntam alone continued the struggle agamst 
^ Directory 

AnotSS effect of the first Itahan campaign, almost as im- 
mediate and certainly mote portentous, was the sudden personal 
fame of Napoleon Bonaparte He was the most Bonaparte’e 
talked-of man m France The people applauded 
him The government feared but flattered him 
Schemers and plotters of every pohbcal faith sought his 
support Alongside of decreasmg respect for the easting 
government was mcreasmg trust m Bonaparte s sbength an 


It was undoubtedly with a sense of rehef tliat the despised 
Directors m 1798 assented to a project proposed by the popular 
hero to transport to Egypt a French expedition wi BDJifiparte*s 

the^object of mleijupbng^con^unicabons b^een 

Great Bntam and India The ensuing Effj'p Against 
campaign of i79'8 was spectacular rather tlian decisiw o«a|^ 
Bonaparte made stirrmg speedies to bis sdmere 
caUed tlie Pyramids to witness the valor of the Fren^ 

He harangued the Mohammedans upon ^ 

ful charaSer of their rehgion and upon the ““g^ « 
they would denve from free trade with France He encourageo 
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the dose study of Egyptian antiquities ^ But his actual victories 
did not measure up to the excessively colored reports that he sent 
home He was , checked in Synaj and,a great naval victory won 
by the celebrated Enghsh admiral, Lord Nelson, near the mouth 
of the NilCj effectually prOTentedThe arm'aTof redrforcements 
Thereupon^ General Bonaparte, luckily eludmg the British 
Embarrass returned to France It was beheved by 

mentsof Frenchmen that his last expedition had been emi- 
nently successful , but that m the meantime the work 
Bonaparte’s 01 the Directory had been disastrous, no one doubted 
fcom^race Bonaparte was away, affairs in France had gone 

from bad to worse There were new plots, increased 
finanaal and sodal disorders, and finally the renewal on a large 
scale of foreign war. 

After the treaty of Campo Formio, the Directors had prose- 
cuted zealously the pohcy of surroundmg France witli a circle of 
dependent repubhcs Even before that peace, Hol- 
land had been transformed mto the Bataman Republic, 
and now pretexts of various sorts were utilized to 
convert the duchy of Milan, or Lombardy, into the 
Cisalpme Repubhc, the ohgarchy of Genoa mto tlie 
Ligunan Repubhc , the Papal States mto the Roman 
Repubhc ; the kmgdom of the Two Sicilies mto the Parthenopasan 
Repubhc , the Swiss Confederation mto the Helvetic Republic 
In view of the fact that the governments of all these repubhcs 
were modeled after that of France and were alhed with France, 
the monarchs of Europe bestirred themselves once more to get 
rid of the danger that threatened them A Second Coj^tion 
was formed by Great Britam, Austria, and iSissiaPand, thanks 
to liberal sums of money supphed by Wilham Pitt, the British 
minister, they were able to put large arrmes m tlie field 
Durmg 1799 Second CoahUon won repeated victories; 
the, French were driven from Italy; and most of the dependent 
Frencb repubhcs collapsed It seemed as tliough Bonaparte’s 
everaes jj-gj. campaign had been for naught Possibly 

the rmhtary hero of France had himself foreseen this very situa- 
tion and had intended to exploit it to his own advantage 

n/ °®ccr on this Egyptian c-xpedition who discovered the famous 

Kosctta, stone, by the md of which hieroglyphics could be deaphercd 


The 

Second 

Coahtlon 

and the 

Renewal 

of War m 

Europe 
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At any ratu, when Bonaparte had sailed for Egypt, he had left 
lus country apparently prosperous, victonous, and 
honored Now, when he landed at Fr6jus on 9 
October, 1799, he found France bankrupt, defeated, from Egypt 
and disgraced It is small wonder that his journey Sthe]^" 
from Fr6jus to Pans was a tnumphal procession 
The majonty of Frenchmen were convmced that he was the 
man of the hour 

Witlim a month of his return from^Egypt, pubhc, opmion 
ena bled th e young conqueror to overthrow .the government 
of the D irectory Skillfully mtngumg with the Abb6 
Sieyes, who was now one of the Directors, he sur- 
rounded the Assembhes with a cordon of troops loyal the Eight- 
to himself and on 18-19 Bnimaire (9-10 November, 

1799) secured by show of force the downfall of the overthiov 
government and the appomtment of himself to JJi^^ory, 
supreme mihtary command This blow at the state lypp 
{coup d’ilai) was soon followed by the promulgation 
of a new constitution, by which Q^per d Bonaparte bec^e 
First Consul of the Frencli Repubhc 

( ''’The coup d’dial of 18 Bnimaire virtually ended the Revolu- 
tion m France Withm tlie space of ten and a half 1™^'” 
years from the assemblmg of the Estates-General at 
^Versailles, parhamentary and popular government theReyo- 
{[fell beneadi the sword The predictions of Marat “ ” 

|and. Robespierre were realized mihtan=.m bad supplanted 
^democracy 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION (1789-1799) 

It may now be possible for us to have some idea m to the 
real meaiung of these ten years of Assembhes, consbtuHons, 
msurrections, and wars, which have marked the peno 
French Revolution A present-day visitor m , 

struck by the bold letters which stand out ^ 
buildmgs and churches LibertS, MgaltlS, Fra chm 
E quahty, Fratermty These were the words 
tionaries spelled out on their homes, which ey 
bodied the true meaning of the Revolution 
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As to tlie THPaning; of these words, there were certainly quite 
contradictory views To the royahsts and rigid Catholics — to 
the pnvileged nohihty and clergy — to many a surpnsed peasant 

— to aU the reactionanes, they meant everythmg that was 
hateful, blasphemous, sordid, inhuman, and unpatriotic To 
the enlightened altruistic bourgeois — to the poverty-stncken 
workmgman of the aty — to many a dreamer and philanthropist 

— to all the extreme radicals, they were but a shadowy wiU- 
of-the-wisp that glimmered briefly and perhaps mdicated faintly 
the gorgeousness of the great day that much later might break 
upon them Between these extremes of reaction and radicalism 
f^ the bulk of the bourgeoisie and of the peasantry — the bulk 
of the nation — and it is m their sense that we shall try to make 
clear the meaning of the three symbohcal words 

“Liberty” implied certam political ideals Government was 
henceforth to be exerased not autocratically by divme right, 
"liberty” Constitutionally by the sovere ign— will n£-the 

governe d The mividual atizen was no longer to 
be subject m all things to a king, but was to be guaranteed in 
possession of personal hberties which no state or soaety might 
abridge Such were hbertv of cons cience. h^rJx-Oi— voixship, 
hberty-of-speech, hber^_j)i.p.ubJication The hbertv o f owmn g 
pr ivate prope rty was proclaimed by the FrScE^evolution 
as an mherent right of man 

“Equahty” embraced the social activities of the Revolution 
It meant the abohtio iL-of_p nvileg e. the end of serfdo m, the 
“EquaUty” ‘^sstTuction of the feudal system '"" rTpronoimced a ll 
men equal before t he law It aspired, though with 
httle success, to afford every man an equal chance with every 
other man m the pursuit of life and happmess 

“Fraternity” was the symbol of the brotherhood of those 
who sought to make the world better and happier and more 
iu Frator- just In France it foimd expression in an outburst of 

i/nity ’ patriotism and national sentiment No, longer did 

mercenaries fight at the behest of despots for d)Taastic ag- 
grandizement, henceforth a nation m arms was prepared to 
do battle under the glonous banner of "fraternity” m defense 
of whatever it beheved to be for the nation’s mterests 
Pohtical hberty, social equahty, patriotism ui the nation, — 
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these three have been the enduring watchwords of all those 
who doivn to our own day have looked for inspiration to the 
French Revolution 
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will be that of F AI Fling, projected m three volumes, of which Vol I, 
The Toulh of Mirabeau. was published in tooS , the most recent and con- 
vement French treatment is by Louis Barthou {1013I , a standard German 
work IS Alfred Stem, Das Lcben Mtrabeaiis 2 %ols (1SS9), and lor a real 
insist into Mirabcau’s character and pohacs reference should be made 
to his Carrcspandancc avee le comte de la Morck, 3 vols (rSjr) Hilaire 
Belloc has written ven' readable and suggests e English biographies of 
Danton (1S99), Roicsp.crrc (igoi), and Mane . 4 i 1 o.iu:llc (loool Perhaps 
the best brief appreciation of Danton is that by Louis Aladelm (1014) ; 
J F E Robinct has written a ^'aluablc Danton (iSSg), and likewTse a 
Condorccl (1S93) The elaborate Bistoire de Robespierre et dst coup d’Sal 
dll o Ihcrmidor bj* Ernest Hamd 3 t ols {1865-1S67), is marred bj erccssu'e 
hei^worship Jules Claretie, Camille Desrroulirs, Lucille Desinoulsns. 
Stiidc s.ir les danioiiistes (1S75), a charming biography has been translated 
mto English Among other useful biographies of persons prominent during 
the ReTOlution, the following might be consulted with prodt: J H Clap- 
The Abbs Sicycs: on Essay in the Politics of the Fra.cf. Rerolution 
(1912), E D Tfic Life 0/ SartiQT^j 2 vols (1015), containing vivid 

descnptions of the National Constituent Assembly; Fianfois Che\’Te- 
mont Lroij-Pmd J/ora/, 2 lols (iSSo), Charles Vatel, Vcrsii and, 2 voh 
\iS 75 b by the same author, Cf arJoUe dir Cordoy d Its g*roiiduis ' pthets 
ass6a a annotScs, 3 vols (1864-1872), Arthur Chuquet, Dunwuries 
- Saint-AndrS Le ghnfral Dumounez, ly 39-1823 (1914), 
Vr n -Et'tde s-ir Madame Ro'and et son ten.ps (1S64), Bernard 

lUaUet, Jfotfrf dll Pan and the French Rcroliition (1902) , E B Bas, Bahcitf ■ 
the Last Episode of the Frcneh Rcoolsitton (1911) 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE ERA OF HAPOLEON 


From 1 700 to 1814 the history of Europe was the history of 
France , and the"history of France was the biography of Napoleon ‘ 
Bonaparte " So completely did this masterful per- intwduc- 
sonahty dominate the course of events that his name * 0 ^ 
has justly been used to characterize this era The Era of Na- 
poleon stands out as one of the most significant periods m mod- 
ern times Apart from its importance as marking a revolution 
in the art of war, it bore memorable results in two directions 
(i) the adaptation of revolutionary theories to French practical 
pohtical necessities, and the estabhshment of many of the per- 
manent institutions of present-day France, and (s) the com- 
mumcation of the revolutionary doctnnes of the French Revolu- 
tion far and wide throughout Europe, so that henceforth the 
movement was general ra^er than local 
Durmg the first five years of the era (1799-1804) France 
remained formally a republic It was in these years that Gei^ 
eral Bonaparte, as First Consul, consohdated his country an 
fashioned the nature of the lasting gains of the Revolution 
Thenceforth, from 1804 to 1814, France was an empne, estab 
hshed and maintained by mihtaiy force Then it wm tta 0 
national hero — self-crowned Napoleon I, emperor of the { 
— by means of war, conquest, aimexation, or alhance, sprea ^ 
ideas of his country far and wide throughout Europe e 
we review the mam activities of the constructive consu ® 
of the proselytmg empire, we should have some no on 
character of the leading actor 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC UNDER THE CONSULATE, 
1799-1S04 


When General Bonaparte 
and seized personal power m 


executed the corip d'etat of 1799 
France, he was thirty years of age, 
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shortj of medimn bmld quiet and determined, •with cold gray 
eyes and rather a'wkward manners His early hfe had been 
Kspoieon pecuharly interesting He was bom at Ajacdo in 
Bonaparte Corsica on 15 August, 1769, just after the island had 
been purchased by France from Genoa but before the French 
had fully succeeded in quelling a stubborn insurrection of the 
Corsicans Belon^g to a promment and numerous Italian 
family, — at the outset his name uras urritten Napoleone di 
Buonaparte, — he was selected along ■with sons of other conqjicu- 
ous Corsican families to be educated at public expense m France 
In this way he received a good military education at Brienne 
and at Paris He earty displayed a marked fondness for the 
stud}- of mathematics and histor}' as "well as for tlie science of ■war , 
and, though reser\'ed and taciturn, he was noticeably ambitious 
and a keen judge of men 

During his youth Buonaparte dreamed of becoming the 
leader in establishing the independence of Coraca. but the out- 
break of the French Revolution afforded him a wider field for his 
enthusiasm and ambition Already an engineer and artillery- 
man, he threw m his lot with the Jacobins, sympathized at 
least outwardly ■with the course of the Revolution and was 
rewarded as we have seen with an important place in the recap- 
ture of Toulon (1793) and m the defense of the Convention 
(1795)* not, however, imtil his first Itahan campaign 

when inddentally he altered his name to the French form, 
Bonaparte, that he acquired a commanding reputation as the 
foremost general of the French Republic 
How Bonaparte utilized his reputation in order to make 
him self master of his adopted countiy has aheady been related 
Character It ■was due in large part to an extraorinary opportu- 
mty which French pohtics at that time offered But 
it was due, likewise, to certain characteristic qualities 
of the young general In the first place, he was Jhgrpughly 
^n\ 3 iiced~< 3 f-hia..o'wn abihties Ambitious, selfish, and egotis- 
tical, he ■was alwa}^s t hinkin g and planning how he mi^t become 
world-famous. Fatalistic and even superstitious, he beheved 
&at an unseen power was leadmg him on to higher and grander 
honors He conidnced his assodates that he was “a man of 
estiny Then, in the second place, Bonaparte possessed an 
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^effechve means^of saUsfying his ambition, for he made 
tli^ idol of his soldiers “He would go to sleep repeatmg the 
names of the corps, and even those of some of the mdividuals 
who composed them , he kept these names m a comer of his 
memory, and this habit came to his aid when he wanted to 
recognize a soldier and to give him a cheenng word from his 
general He spoke to the subalterns m a tone of good feUow- 
dnp, which dchghtcd them all, as he remmded them of their 
common feats of arms ” Then, m the third place, Bonaparte 
was a keen jolrecrver, and a clever cntic Bemg sagacious, he 
knew &atT)y 1799 France at large was weary of weak govern- 
ment and perpetual pohtical stnfe and that ^e longed to have 
her scars healed by a practical man Such a man he instinc- 
tively felt himself to be In the fourth place, Bonaparte was 
a_.pphtiaan^ to _the e'^treme of being unscrapulous Knowing 
what he desired, he was ready and wilhng to employ any means 
to attain his ends No love for theones or prmaples, no fear 
of God or man, no sentimental aversion from bloodshed, nothing 
could deter him from stnving to reahze his vaultmg but self- 
centered ambition Fmally, there was in his nature an almost 
paradoxical vcm of poetry and art which made him human and 
often served him well He dreamed of empires and triumphs 
He reveled in the thought of courts and pohshed society He 
entertained a sincere admiration for learmng His highly colored 
speeches to his soldiers were at once bnlhant and mspintmg 
His fine mstmet of the dramatic gave the nght settmg to all 
his pubhc acts And m.the difBimlt arts of l)nng and deception, 
Bonaparte has never been surpassed , o 

Such was the man who effected the d'£M of 18 Bru- 
maire (November, 1799) His first work in his new idle was 
to pubhsh a constitution, wluch he prepared m con- 
junction with the Abb6 Sieyfis and which was to super- GoT.mm«it 
sede the Constitution of the Year III It conceale coj^suinte 
the mihtary despotism under a veil of popiffar foms 
The^docummt named three^ "consuls,” the .first or 
whom was Bonaparte himself, who were -to appoin 
a Senate From hsts selected by general election, the 
was to designate a Tribunate and a Legslative 0 y 
First Consul, m addition to conducting the adnumstratu 
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foreign poliaes and having charge of the army, was to propose, 
'through a Counal of State, all the laws The Tnbunate was 
to discuss the law's without voting on them The Legislative 
[Body was then to vote on the laws without discusang them 
'And the Senate['acting^s a kind <3 supreme court, was to decide 
all constitutional questions Thus a wnitten constitution was 
pro^'ided, and the pnnaple of popular election was recognized, 
but in last analysis all the power of the state was centered m the 
First Consul, who was Napoleon Bonaparte 
The document was forthwith submitted for ratification to 
a popular vote, called a pUbtscile So great was the disgust 
with the Directory and so unbounded was the faith of all classes 
in the military hero who offered it, that it was accepted by an 
overwhehmng majority and was henceforth known in French 
history as the Constitution pf ,the Year ITU 
One reason why the French nation’ so' readily acquiesced 
in an obiious act of usurpation was the grave foreign danger that 
Foreiga threatened the countrj' As we have noted in another 

Danger Connection, the armies of the Second Coalition in the 

g^ronBng couTSC of 1799 had rapidly undone the settlement of 
the treat}' of Campo Formio, and, possessmg them- 
selves of Italy and the Rhine valley, were now on the point of 
carrying the war mto France The First Consul perceived at 
a glance that he must face essentially the same situation as that 
which confronted France m 1796 

The Second Coalition embraced Great Britain, Austria, and 
Russia Bonaparte soon succeeded b y flatte ry and diplomacy 
Dissoiutum not only in securing the withdrawal of Russia 7 but 
of the m actuatmg the half-insane Tsar Paul to revive 
CoSiUon against Great Bntain an Armed Neutrality of the 
North, which included Russia, Prussia, Sweden, and 
Denmark Meanwhile the First Consul prepared a second Ital- 
ian_campm^ against Austria Suddenly leadmg a French army 
through the rough and icy passes of the Alps, he descended into 
the fertile valley of the Po and at Marengo in June, 1800, in- 
&cted an overwhehmng defeat -upoiuthe enemy French suc- 
cess in Italy was supplemented a few months later by a brilliant 
victory of the army under Moreau at Hohenhnden in southern 
uermany. Whereupon Austria agam sued for peace, and the 
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resulting trea|^^fJLun6vilIe (iSoi) reaffirmed and strengffiened 
the provisions of the peace of Campo Formio ' - 

Meanwhile, steps were being taken to terminate the state o£ 
war which had been masting between France and Great Bntam 
smce 1793 Although French arms were victorious 
m Europe, the Bntish squadron of Lord Nelson (1758- 
1805) had managed to wm and retain the supremacy France 
of the sea By ganung the battle of the Nile (i Sft^*** 
August, 1798) Nelson had cut off tlie supphes of the Traaty oi 
French expedition in Egypt and eventually (1801) 
obhged It to surrender Now, by a funous bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen (2 April, 1801), Nelson broke up the Armed 
NeutraUty of the North But despite the naval feats of the 
British, repubhcan France seemed to be unconquerable on the 
Contment /Under these arcumstances a treaty__ was _ signed 
at Amiens m ^March, 1802, whereby GreaLBjiJnin promised to 
restore all the colomal conquests made duimg the war, except 
Ceylon and Tnnidad, and taatly accepted the Contmentsl 
settlement as defined at Lun 4 ville The treaty of Armens 
proved to be but a temporary truce m the long struggle between 
France and Great Bntam) 

So far, the Consulate had meant the establishment of an 
advantageous peace for France With all foreign foes subdued. 
With temtones extended to the Rhme, and with alhes 
in Spam, and m the Batavian, Helvetic, Ligunan, and nefonas 
Cisalpme repubhes, the First Consul was free to 


devote his marvelous orgamzmg and admmistrative 
mstincts to the mtemal affairs of his country ((Th^penqd^of 
the Consu late (1799-1804) was the period of Bona^rte s greatest 
?S^JS 9 st_endunng contributioiK to the development of Frenoi 
mshtution^ it * n 

TSrou^out his career Bonaparte professed himself to De 
the "son-oLiheJRevolution,” the heir to the new doctrme ot 
Libe rty, Equality, anjdFnUenutv Itwasto the Revo- 
iution that he owe d lus position m France, md it was 
to France that Tie claimed toTie assunng the resu ts 
of the Revolution Yet, m actual practice, it wm ° 

fraternity, but not hberty, diat were preserved “ 

Consul (^‘What the French people want, he declared. 
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equality, not liberty.’^ In th e sodal ortjer, therefore, ^ona- 
parte ngidly^mamtamed the abolition of gnwjle'ge, of s erfdp_m 
and feudalism, and sought to guaranteeJtp,aU_FrenAmen ^ual 
j ustice, equal rights, equal o pportunit} * of advance ment \But 
m the pohtiraTorder Tie Seraseri a tjTannylis complete, if less 
open, than that of Loms XW'' 

The_Coo stitut iorL.ol.theJYea r Vi n (1700) placed in Bona- 


parte’s hands all the legislati^ and executive fimctions of 
t the rentral gover nmm t," a~nd~1a "series prsub'sequent 

’ traUve acts put thF laiv courts under his control In 1800, 

'i , t^Jocal j;ovgmment_Qf 3 ie jvhole countn * sub- 

ordmated to him The extensive powers vested by 
the Constituent Assemblj' in elective bqiesjof the departments 
and smaller districts (arroiidtsscmcnls) were now to be nuel^d 
' prefects ^d^ub-p^ects, appointed by the First Consul and 
responsible to him Tlie local elective .. councils, contmued to 
^ exist, but sat onlj* for a fortmght in the year and had to deal 
; merely with the assessment of taxes : they nnght be consulted 
^ by the prefect or sub-prefect but had no senous check upon 

every small coirmnme was hence- 
forth to be chosen by the prefect, while the pohee of all cities 
containmg more than 100,000 inhabitants were directed by the 
central government and the mayors of towns of more than 5000 
population were chosen by Bonaparte 
T^s__highly_centrabMd__adnunistration of the_ countQ’u.af- 
forded th e people httle feect vo ice in governmental matters but 
it possessed distinct advantages in assuring thepromptj uniform, 
execution of the laws and decrees of the central 
government was a continuation of the system of 

m tendants i nstituted by Cardmal Richehcu "" How conservatii^ 
are the French people, at least in the institutions of local govern- 
ment, maj' be inferred from the fact that despite many changes 
m France during the nineteenth cmtuiv^ from re pulhi c to er^ire 
to monarmy -to^regubhe Jo_ empire _tp_.Tepubhc, Bonaparte’s 
Bonaparte’s System ofjirefects and sub-prefects has survived"^ 
thq.pi«ent_da:y, ' _ ' ' ' 

As m^dministration,_so_in_all.his mtearnal refoi^nSj 

^gSaBa-rtefe^lay’ed the sam e jornto eg for centraliMtion, with 
consequent thorougfinbs and effidency, at the expense of ideal- 

^ ^ .-ksfe. 
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isbc liberty. &s reforms of every description — financial, ec- 
clesia stical, judical, educational, — and even his pubhc works, 
showed fli e pmd^^and of tlie victon ous general rather than 
that of the cormncedreyolutionary Theywre' the"adaptation 
bfWe rev olu'Honary heritageto the purposes and pohaes of on?-'' 
man p ower,' 

It will be remembered that finanaal disorders had been the 
immediate cause of the downfall of the absolute monarchy as 
well as of the Directory. From the outset, Bonaparte phumdai 
guarded agamst any such recurrence By_vCareful Readjost- 
cell ection of taxes he increased die revenue pf the 
.^statc By rigid economy, by the severe pulushment of corrupt 
officials, and by the praclTce of obhgirtg people whose lands he 
invaded to support lus armies, he reduced the pubhc expendi- 
tures The crowiung achievement of his finanaal ThrSank 
readjustments was the estabhshment (1800) of the 
B ank, of France, which has been ever smee one of the soun^st 
fing naal i nstitutions in the world 

Another grave problem whicE Bonaparte inherited from the 
Revolution was the quarrel between the state and the JRoman 
Cath ohe Church He" was 'determined ttrgam'the 
political su^oTE of the large number of consaentious settie- 
Frcnch Cathohes who had been ahenated by the 
harsh anti-clencal measures of the revolutionaries ,8,, 

After dehcate and protracted negotiations, a settle- ' 
ment was reached in a concordat^ (j§S^) between Pope Pius 
Vn and the French RepuShc', whereby the_pope, for his part, 
co ncurred m confiscation of the prop erty o f die Churc^and 
t^su ppression~of~th e mdnasteri^'md tfie'FIrst Consul under- 
t ook to have the sdanes of the clergy by_^5 state, ^the 
latter was t o nonunate the bishops an^the fo'fmer^wastqjnyrat 
t hem wi th their office7"th£pn^'^®'*'^°'"^® nppointed^yjhe 
bishop s Tn dus way the Cathohe Church m Frmce e^me _ 
a branch ofjthe lay government much more completely ttan it , 
iSdlieen m the tune o'f 'LouirXIV So advantageous did the 
arrangement appear that the Concordat of iSoi 
regulate the relations of_chu^^d statejinm^oS 

One of the fondest hopes chenshed by enhgttened hberals 
was to dear away the confusion and discrepanaes of the nu- 
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merous legal sj'stems of the old rfigime and to_reduce the_la^ 
of the land to a ample and unifonn codCjjo that even' person 
jnSad ^ho could read ^rouldjre abje to knpjv what n ^ kgal 

Refonns and whaf was illegal The constitution of 1791 had 
promised su^ a work, the Nation al Convenhon had actually 
begun It; but the preoccupations of the leading re\ olutionaries, 
combined with the natural caution and slowness of the lawj'ers 
to whom the task uas intrusted, delayed its completion It was 
not imtil the commanding pcrsonalit}’- of Bonaparte came into 
contact with it that real progress was made Then surroundmg 
himself with excellent legal advisers* whom he hterally d^o^•e 
to labor, the Fi rst Consul brought out a great ^hil ^^o^„(i8o4), 
The Code wtuch was follo wed by^a Code of Civil Procedure, ^ 
Hapoiion PoHe fi? C riminal P roci ^ur e. a Penal Code , ‘and a 
Commeraal Code . .These codes were of the’utmost importance 
The sunphat}' and elegance of ihdr form commended them 
not only to France, but to the greater part ofj:ontinental Europe 
hloreoyer, .the^'. preser ved .the most ;\-aluiAle spdal conq uests 
bf_the Revolution, su^_ as avil _equ^tj:,_rehgious toleration, 
e^uali^^ of inhentoc^^rnandpation.oOerfs, freedom, of lan d, 
legal arrest, and trial by juri- It is true that many harsh pun- 
idiments were retained and ftat the position of woman vras made 
distinctly inferior to that of man but, on the whole, the French 
Codes long reigned not most convenien^but the piost 

enlightened set_qriaws_m _tte_ world Bonapa rte was rightly 
hailed a s a second Justinian 

A similar motive and the same enthusiasm actuated the First 
Consul in pressing forward i mportan t educational r eforms. 
TheKetr On the loundatfon laid several years earher bj- Con- 
Edocahoaai dorcet was now reared an imposmg system of public 
instruction (i) Pnmarj^ or elementarj’’ schools were 
to be maintained b}' ei^ery commuHe'Tmder" the "general super- 
vision of the prefects or sub-prefects (2) Secondaiypr g ramm ar 
schools were to proidde spedal tr ainin g in Frenii, Latin, and 
elementarj’- science, and, whether supported by public or private 
enterprise, were to be subject to governmental control (3) Ly- 
cies or high schools were to be opened in every important 

* Chief among these legal everts was CambacSris the Second 

Consul 
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town and instruction given m the higher branches of learning 
by teachers appointed by the state (4) Speaa l schools, such 
as technical schools, g\nl service schools, and inilitary~fechools. 
were brought under public regulation "^[5) T he U niveratvTg 
France was estabhshed to maintain luufonnity throughoiit the 
new educational system Its_chief officials were appomted by 
the First Consul, and no one might open a new scKodl'or'teach 
in pubhc unless he was hcensed by the university (6) The 
recruitmg station for the teachmg staff of the pubhc schools 
was provided in a normal school organized in Pans All these 
schools were directed to take as the' bases* bTfEeir teachmg 
the_pnnciples of the Cathohc Church, loyalty to the head of 
the state, and obedience to the statutes of the uniyersity_ "De- 
spite contmucd efforts of Bonaparte, the new system was handi- 
capped by lack of funds and of expenenced lay teachers, so that 
at the close of the Napoleomc Era, more than half of the total 
number of French children gtill attended pnvate schools, mostly 
those conducted by the Cathohc Church 
Bonaparte proved himself a zealous benefactor of pubhc 
works and improvements With very moderate expenditure of 
French funds, for prisoners of war were obhged to do pabUc 
most of the work, he enormously mproved thejneans 
of_communicatipn-and_trade withm_the,cpunt^,_an^pTOmoted 
the economic welfare „of, large dasses of die i^abitants 'The 
splendid lughways which modem France possesses are m large 
part due to Bonaparte In 1811 he could enumerate sag broad 
nuhtary roads wffich he had constructed, the most important 
of which, thirty m number, radiated from Pans to the extremi- 
ties of tlic French terntory Two wonderful Alpme roads 
brought Pans in touch with Turin, Milan, Rome, and Naples 
Numerous substantial bridges jnrere built The former net- 
work of canals and waterways was perfected Marshes were 
“(Earned, ^ikes strengthened, and sand dunes hindered from 
spreading along the ocean coast The prmapal seaports, both 
naval and commercial, were enlarged and fortified, equally - 
the harbors of Cherbourg and Toulon 
Along with such obviously useful labor went desirable em- 
beUishment of hfe S^te palaces werej:estored and enlarged, 
OT that, under Bonaparte, St Cloud, Fontambbleau, and Ram- 
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bouillet came to rank -with the majesty of Versailles The 
dty of Paris was beautifie d Broad avenues vrere projected 
The Louvre was completed and adorned mth preaous works of 
art which Bonaparte dragged as frmts of victory from Italy, 
or Spain, or the Netherlands During the Consulate, Paris 
was just beginmng to lay claun to a position as the pleasure 
city of Europe Its population almost doubled during the Era 
of Napoleon 

The First Consul also entertained the hope of appearing 
as the” restorer bTTlie'French'corohial empire ' In 1800 h^pre^ 
Colonial vailed upon the Spanish government to re-cede to 
Entetpnses France the extensive territorj' — called Lomsiana — 
^ lymg west of the ilississippi Kver Soon afterwards 

he dispatched his brother-in-law, General Lederc, 
with an armj’’ of 2S><^ men, to make good the French daims 
to the large island of Haiti But the colonial ventures of^Na- 
ppjeon ende djnjailure In Haiti, Lederc’s efforts to reestablish 
negro slaverj’' encoimtered the stubborn resistance of the blacks, 
organized and led by one of their number, Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture, a remarkable military genius After a determined and 
often ferodous struggle Lederc proposed a compromise, and 
Toussaint, induced by the most solemn guarantees on the part 
of the French, laid down his arms He was seized and sent to 
France, where he died m pnson m 1803 The negroes, infuriated 
by this act of treachery, renewed the war with a barbarity un- 
equaled in previous contests The French, further embarrassed 
by the appearance of a British fleet, were only too glad to relin- 
quish the island m November, 1803 Meanwhile, expectation 
of war with Great Bntam had mduced Bonaparte in Apnl, 1803, ‘ 
to^U the entire Lomsiana Territoiy to the United States 

3'iid ill-starred colonial exploits,^ we 
First^JConsul’-s gqyemx^nt and ai^eve- 
Snccess mehts en^ently simcessful Bonaparte ha^inspired 
cto^iate conSd^ce by the Honesty of his administration 

and by his choice of officials, for he was served by such 
a consummate diplomat as Talle yrand and by such a tireless 
chief of pohce as Eouc^ His speedy and victorious termination 
of ffie War of the Second Coalition and his subsequent apparent 
policy of peace had redounded to his credit His sweepmg and 
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thorough reforms in mtemal affairs had attracted to his support 
many and varied classes in the commumty — the business inter 
ests, the bourgeoisie, the peasantry, and the smeere Cathohe^ 
Only two groups — and these continually dwindling mme 
and importance — stood in the way of Bonaparte’s complete 
mastery of France One was the remnant of the 
T acobms w ho would not admit that the Revolubon oppodSon 
was ended The other was the royahst party which 
longcd to undo all the work of th^ Revolution^ Both 
these factions were reduced durmg the Consulate to secret 
plots and intrigues Attempts to assassmate the First Consul 
sen'cd only to increase his populanty among the masses Early 
in 1804 Bonaparte unearthed a conspiracy of royahsts, whom 
he pumshed with summary vengeance General Pichegru, 
who was imphcated in the conspiracy, was found strangled m 
pnson soon after lus arrest Moreau, who was undoubtedlj 
the ablest general in France next to Bonaparte, was hkewise 
accused of comphaty, although he was a stanch Jacobin, and 
escaped more drastic punishment only by becommg an emle in 
Amenca Not content with these advantages, Bonaparte deter- 
mmed thoroughly to terrorize the royahsts by mihtary force 
he seized a young Bourbon prmce, the due d’Enghien, on Ger- 
man sod, and without a particle of proof agamst him put him to 
death 

■ In 1802 a plfibiscite had bestowed the Consulate on Bonaparte 
for hfe Now there was httle more to do than to make the 
office hereditary and to change its name This alter- 
ation was proposed in 1804 by the subservient Senate 
land promptly ratified by an overwhelming popular the coneo- 
vote On 2 December, 1804, amid imposmg cere- 
inomes’ m the ancient cathedral of Notre Dame, in the 
presence of Pope Pius VII, who had come all the way from Rome 
to grace the event, General Bonaparte placed a crown upon his 
own head and assumed the title of Napoleon I, emperor of the 
French 
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THE FRENCH EMPIRE AND ITS TERRITORIAL 
EXPANSION 

The estabhshment of the empire was by no means a break 
Tie in French history The principle of popular so\er- 
a ®bll recognized The social gains of the 

Coirtmua- Re\"olution were still intact The magic words 
“Libertj*, Equality, Fraternity” still blazed proudly 
French forth on public buildings The tricolor was still the 

Republic gg^g (jf Prance 

Of course a few changes were made m esAemals The title 
of “citoyen” was again replaced by that of “monsieur ” 
repubhcan calendar gradually lapsed Napo- 
Eepnhhean Icon’s relatives became “grand ignitaries ” The 
ihsbtahons revolutionary generab who accepted the new regime 
were promoted to be “marshab of the empire ” The old titles 
of nobdity were restored, and new ones created , 

The outward changes in France were reflected in the dependent 
surroimdmg states And in eSecting the foreign alterations, 
Monarchical ^^apoleon took Care to promde for his numerous f amilj' 
liiterabon Eor his brother Louis, the Bataidan Repubhc was 
Mfstetes transformed into the kingdom of Holland. For his 
brother Jerome, estates were subsequently canned out 
of Hanover, Prussia, and other northwest German lands to form 
the kmgdom of Westphaha Brother Josqih was seated on 
theJBqurJbon throne of the Two Siohes The Cisalpme Repubhc 
became the kmgdom of Italy with Napoleon as kmg, and EugSne 
Beauhamais, his stepson, as viceroy Both Piedmont and 
G;^oa were mcorporated mto the French Empire 
The Consulate, as has been esplamed, was characterized by 
a pohcy of peace Sweeping reforms had been accomphshed 
Censorship i^ mtemal affairs so that France was consohdated and 
fousand majority of her dtizens became devoted 

Acbvityof supporters of the emperor Hfliat adverse cnticism 
pSice"^** Erenchmen might have directed agamst the empire 
was stifled bj* the activity of a splendidly orgamzed 
secret police and by a ngorous censorship of the press So 
complete was Napoleon’s control of the state that the decisive 
naval defeat of Trafalgar was not mentioned by a smgle French 
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newspaper until after the fall of the empire By degrees the 
imperial despotism of the Corsican adventurer became as ngid 
as the absolute monarchy of the Bourbons J n fact. 
Napple_on_5vent-SoJar as to adapt an, old catechism Bventtui 
which the_ celebrated Bishop Bossuet h^ pregared 
Ruling the reign of Louis XIV and to prderjits.usehy ° ” 

all children „ A few extracts from the catechism will make clear 
how Napoleon mshed to be regarded 

" Qucihon tVhat are the duties of Chnstians toward those who govern 
them, and what in particular arc our duties towards Napoleon I, our 
emperor? 

“ 4itrjvr ChnsUans owe to the princes who govern them, and we in 
particular owe to Napoleon I, our emperor, love, respect, obedience, fidehty, 
military service, and tlie taxes levied for the preservation and defense of 
the empire and of his throne Wc also owe him fervent prayers for his 
safetj and for the spiritual and temporal prosperity of the state 

" Qiieslioit WTiy are w e subject to all these duties toward our emperor ? 

" First, because God, who has created empires and distnbuted 

them according to His will, has, ly loading our emperor with gifts both in 
peace and m war, established him ns our sovereign and made him the 
agent of His power and His image upon earth To hoiior jnd serve jnir 
ernperor is, therefore, to .honor and serve God Himself Secondly, because 
our Lord JcsTis Christ Himself, both by His teacbmg and His example, 
has taught us what wc owe to our sovereign Even at His very birth He 
ohejed tlie edict of Cxsar Augustus, He paid the establish^ tax and 
while He commanded us to tender to God those things which belong to 
God, He also commanded us to render unto Casar those things which are 
Casar’s 

“Qiicslion What must wc think of those who are wanting m their 
duties towards our emperor? 

“Answer According to the Apostle Paul, they are resisting the order 
estabhshed by God Hunself, and render themselves worthy of eternal 
damnation ” 

With opposition crushed in France and with the loyalty of 
the French naUon secured, Napoleon as emperor could gratify 
his natural mstincts for foreign aggrandizement and juutny 
glarj' He had become , all-powerful in France, he 
would become all-powerful in Europe Ambitious 
and successful in the arts of peace, he would be more ambitious 
and more successful in the saence of war T^mpnej^thgete^ 
meant war quite as c^rly ^Jdic,ConMlate_mMntjieace' To 
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speculate upon vrhat Napoleon, might have accomplidiod for 
France had he restrained his ambition and continued to apply 
his talents entirely to the less sensational triumphs of peace, is 
idle, because Napoleon was not that tjTpe of man He liy^ 
for and by selfish ambition 

The ten years of the empire (1S04-1S14) were attended by 
contmuous warfare Into the intricacies of the campaigns it 
The Empire IS neither possible nor expedient in the compass of this 
Mflitaiy chapter to enter. It is aimed, rather, to present only 
such features of the long struggle as are significant in the gen- 
eral history of Europe, for the^wars _of Napoleon served. a„pur- 
pose which thdr pnme mover only incidentally had at heart — 
the transmission of the revolutionary heritage to Europe 

lATien tlie empire was estabhshed, nar betivem France and 
Great Britain, interrupted by the truce of Amiens, had already 
Kenewai broken forth afresh The struggle had begun in first 

of War mstance as a protest of the British monarchy against 

excesses of the French Revolution, espedally 
Great agamst the execution of Louis X\T!, and doubtless the 
Bniam English nation still fanaed that they were 

fighting agamst revolution as persomfied m Napoleon Bonaparte. 
But to the statesmen and influential classes of Great Britain 
as well as of France, the conflict had long assumed a deeper 
significance It was an economic and conimCTci^ war The 
Bntish not only were mindful' of the assistance which France 
had given to Amencan rebels, but also were resolved that France 
should not regam the colonial empire and commercial position 
which she had lost in the eighteenth century. The British had 
struggled to maintam their control of the sea and the monopoly 
of trade and industry which attended it Now, when Napoleon 
extended the French influence over the Netherlands and Hol- 
land, along the Rhme, and throughout Italy, and even succeeded 
in negotiatmg an alhance with Spam, Britam was threatened 
with the loss of valuable commercial privileges in all those regions, 
and was furtlier alarmed by the ambitious colomal projects of 
Napoleon La JMay, 1803, therrfore, Great Bntam declared 
war The immediate prete^. for the resumption of hostihties 
was Napoleon’s positive refusal to cease interfering in Italy, 
in Switzerland, and m Holland " " _ 
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Napdeon welcomed the renewal of war He understood that 
until he had completely broken the power of Great Bntam all 
his Contmental designs were impenled and his colomal and 
commercial projects hopeless The humiliation of the great 
rival across the Channel would be the surest guarantee of the 
prosperity of the French bourgeoisie, and it was m last analysis 
from that class that his own pohtical support was chiefly denved 
The year 1803-1804 was spent by the emperor m elaborate prep- 
arations for an armed mvasion of England Along the Channel 
coast were gradually collected at enormous cost a host of trans- 
ports and fngates, a considerable army, and an abundance of 
supphes To the amazmg French armament, Spam was mduced 
to contribute her resources 

Great Bntam rephed to these preparations by covenng tKe 
Channel with a supenor fleet, by preymg upon French commerce, 
and by seizmg Spanish treasure-ships from America 
And Wilham Pitt, the very embodiment of the Eng- coaiiUsii 
hshman’s prejudice agamst thmgs French, returned to 
the mmistiy of his country Pitt was unwilhng to 
nsk Bntish armies agamst the veterans of Napoleon, prefemng 
to spend hberal sums of money in order to mstigate the Conti- 
ncntiil Powers to combat the French emperor !^tt was Ae real 
bone and smews of the Third Coahtion, wluch was formed m 
1^5 by Great Bntam, Austna, Russia, and Sweden to over- 
throw Napoleon 

Aust na naturally smarted undei the provisions of the treaty 
of Lunfi^lle qmte as much as under those of Campo Formio 
Francis H was aroused by French predommance m Italy and 
now tfiat he himself had added the title of “hereditary emperor 
of Austna” to his shadowy dignity as “Holy Roman Emperor” 
he was imtated by the upstart Napoleon’s assumption of an 
unpenal title 

In Russia the assassmation of the Tsar Paul, the crazy ad- 
mirer of Bonaparte, had called to the throne m 1801 the active 
though easily influenced Alex ander I In early life Alexander 
had acquired a pronounced taste for revolutionary philosophy 
and Its hberal ideas, and likewise a more or less theoretical love 
of humamty Now, Pitt persuaded him, with the assistance of 
W-TigliaVi gold, that Napoleon was the enemy both of truehberty 
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and of humanity So the tsat joined his army ■with that oi 
Austria, and in the autumn of 1S05 the aihes advanced throu^ 
southern Germany toward the Rhine 
Pi H ha d done his best to brmg Prussia into the coalition^ 
but the Prussian king, Frederick William HI (1797-1S40), was 
timid and irresolute, and, despite the protests of Ins people, w^as 
cajoled by Napoleon’s offer of Hanover mto a declaration of 
neutrahty Bavana and Wurttemberg, from fear of Austria, 
became open allies of the French emperor 
Before the troops of the Third Coahtion could threaten the 
eastern frontier of France, Napoleon abandoned his military 
Hapoieon projects against Great Bntain, broke up his huge 
vs Austna armaments along the Atlantic coast, and, with his 
usual rapidity of march, hurled his jSnely tramed army upon 
the Austrians near the town of JfJhn in Wurttemberg There, 
on 20 October, 1805, the Austnan command er, with some 50,000 
men, surrendere d, and the road to Vienna was open to the 
French 


This startlmg mihtarj' success was followed on the very 
next daj' by a naval defeat quite as sensational and e%en more 
Trafalgar <iecisive Onsi October, the alhcd Frendi and Span- 
<i8os)^4 ish fleets, issumg from the harbor of Cadiz, encoun- 
tte Con- tered the British fleet under Lord Nelson, and in a 

tixiued 

Power of terrific battle off Cape Trafalgar were completely 

worsted Lord Nelson lost his life in the conflict, 
but from that day to the close of the Napoleonic Era 
British supremacy on the high seas w'as not seriously challenged 
Wasting no tears or time on the decisive loss of sea-power, 
Napoleon hastened to follow up his land advantages Occupjr- 
Austeriitz, ing Vienna, he turned northward mto Moravia where 
Francis II and Alexander I had gathered a large army 
of Austrians and Russians On 2 December, 1805, the anni- 


versary of his coronation as emperor, — his "lucky” day, as 
he termed it, — Napoleon overwhelmed the allies at Austerh tz, 
in one of the greatest battles m history 
The immediate result of the campaign of Uhn and Austerlitz 
was the enforced withdrawal of Austria from the Third Coahtion 


Late in December, 1805, the emperors Francis H and Napoleon 
signed the treal^u^iLJEressburg, whereby the former ceded 
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Venetia to the kingdom of Italy and recognized Napoleon as 
its king, and resigned the Tyrol to Bavana, and outlying prov- 
mces m western Germany to Wurttemberg Both 
Bavana and Wurttemberg were converted mto 
kmgdoms By the hunuhatmg treatj- of Press- Treaty ot 
burg, Austna thus lost 3,000,000 subjects and 
large revenues, was cut oS from Italy, Switzer- 
land, and the Rhme, and was reduced to the rank of a second- 
rate pow er 

For a tune it seemed as if the withdrawal of Austna from 
the Third Coahtion would be fully compensated for by the 
adhesion of Prussia Stung by the refusal of Napoleon irspoiean 
to withdraw lus troops from southern Germany and ” Protaa, 
by the bootless haggling over the transference of Hanoi'er, and 
goaded on by his patriotic and high-spinted wife, the beautiful 
Queen Lomse, timid FredencL Wilham HI at leng th v entured 
m 1S06 to declare war against France ThSi, wi A a' ndiculously 
nusplaced confidence m the old-time reputation of Fredenck the 
Great, without W’aitmg for assistance from the Russians who were 
coming up, the Prussian army — some 110,000 strong, imder 
the old-fashioned duke of Brunswick — advanced against the 
150,000 veterans of Napoleon The resultmg bsyttle 
of Jena, _on_ 14 October, j[^So6, proved the absolute 
supenority pfJfapplTOn’s^strateg}’’ and of_the enthusi- Hntnma- 
Stic French soldiers over the olderjtactics^imd^mih- 
{ary organization of the Prussians Jena was not 
inerelji a defeat for the Prussians , it was at once a rout and a 
total collapse of that Prussian mihtarj' prestige which mjhe 
course of the eighteenth centurj' had been gamed by the utmost 
sacrifice 'Mn p oleon entered Berhn inJLnumph and took posses- 
sion of the greater part of the kmgdpm of Prussia 

The Russians still remameii to be dealt with W'inter was 
a bad season for campaignmg m East Prussia, and it was not 
until Tune, itolj^at Fnedland, that Napoleon was jfgpgison 
able to adi^ster the same kmd of a defeat to the ^ 
RussianV^S. he had administered to the Austrians 
at Austerhtz and to the Prussians at Jena The Tsar Alexander 
at once sued for peace AtJTilsit, on a raft moored m the nuddle 
of the River Niemen, Napoleon and Alexander met and ar- 
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ranged the terms of peace for France, Russia, and Prussia, 
The impressionable tsar was dazzled by the strikmg personality 
Tteaty of Unexpected magnanimi^' of the emperor of 

Tflat the French Hardlj' an inch of Russian soil was ex- 
Dissoiutioii acted, only a promise to cooperate in excluding 
of the Hud British trade from the Continent Alexander was 
Coahbon accorded full permission to deal as he would with 
Finland and Turkey. “liTiat is Europe?’’ exclaimed the emo- 
tional tsar “TiTiere is it, if it IS not you and I?*’ But Prussia 
had to paj" the price of the alliance between French and Russian 
emperors From Prussia was tom the portion of Poland which 
was erected mto the grand-duchy of Warsaw, under Napoleon’s 
obsequious all}', the elector of Saxony. Despoiled altogether of 
half of her temtories, compelled to reduce her army to 42,000 men, 
and forced to mamtam French troops on her remaining lands until 
a large war indeitmitj’’ was paid. Prussia nas reduced to the rank 
of a third-rate power Tilsit d estroyed the Third Coahtion 
imd.jmade Napoleon , master .the -Continent. Only Great 
Britain and Sweden remained imder arms, and agamst Ae latter 
coimtxy Napoleon was now able to employ both Denmark and 
Russia 

Early m 180S a Russian army crossed the Finnish border 
without an}' previous declaration of war, and simultaneously a 
Hmniiittbon Danish force prepared to invade Sweden from the 
of Sweden Norwegian frontier The ill-starred Swedish king, 
Gusta\'us IV (1792-1S09) found it was all he could do, even with 
British assistance, to fight off the Danes The little Finnish 
army, left altogether imsupported, succumbed after an heroic 
struggle agamst overwhelming odds, and in 1S09 the whole pf 
Finland and the Aland Islands were formally ceded to Rusaa 
Finland, however, did not enter Russia as a conquered pro^’ince, 
but, thanks to the bravery of her people and not less to the wisdom 
and generosity of tlie Tsar Alexander, she long maintained her 
free constitution and was recognized as a semi-independent 
grand-duchy with the Russian tsar as grand-duke Thus §.w;eden, 
IcKt.her. ancient , duchy ^ Finland, and she was permitted to 
retain a small part of Pomerama only at the humiliating price 
of making peace with Napoleon and excluding British goods 
from aU her ports In the same year, Gustavus IV was com- 
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pelled to abdicate in favor of his uncle, Charles XIII (1809- 
r8i8), an infirm and childless old man, who was prevailed upon 
to desi^te as his successor one of Napoleon’s own marshals. 
General Bemadotte Surely, Napoleon might hope hencefortli 
to dommate Sweden as he then dommated every other Conti- 
nental state Of course, Great Bntam, triumphant on the seasj 
remamed unconquered, but the British army, the lauglung-l 
stock of Europe, could expect to achieve httle where Austna,s 
I^pssia, Russia, and Sweden had failed s 

(^e_ye« that followed Tilsit may be taken as markmg tlie 
heigHl of Napoleon’s career The Corsican adventurer was 
emperor of a France that extended from the Po to the jjei htof 
North Sea, from the Pyrenees and the Papal States Hoi^con’s 
to the Rhme, a France united, patriotic, and m enjoy- 
ment of many of the fruits of the Revolution He was kmg of 
an Italy that embraced the fertile valley of the Po and Uic ancient 
possessions of Vemce, and that was admimstered by a \nccroy, 
his stepson and heir-apparent, Eugaie Beauhamais The 
pope wras his fnend and ally Bbs brother Joseph go\cmed the 
kmgdom of Naples His brother Loms and his stepdaughter 
Hortense were long and queen of Holland His sister Ehse was 
pnneess of the dimmutive state of Lucca The kmgs of Spam 
and Denmark were his admirers and the tsar of Russia now 
called hun fnend and brother A restored Poland w'as a rccruit- 
mg station for his army Prussia and Austna had become 
second- or third-rate powers, and French influence once more 
predommated m the Germaniei^ 

It W'as m the Germames, m fact, tliat Napoleon’s achieve- 
ments were particularly stnkmg Before his magic touch manj 
of the antique pohtical and soaal mstitutions of tliat 
countr3!.crumbled away As early asj 801 the dirmnu- changes 
tion of the number of German states had begun The 
treaty of Lun^ville had made imperative some action 
on the part of the Diet of the Holy Roman Empire m order to 
mdemnify the rulers whose lands on the left baii of the Rhine 
had been incorporated mto France, and to grant “compensa- 
tions” to the south German states After labonous negotia- 
tions, lastmg from iSoi to 1803, the Diet authonzed * the whole- 

• By a dcctee, called the Sachsdeputatioiuhauptsrliluss 
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sale confiscation tlirougliout southern Germany of ecclesiastical 
lands and of free cities, with tlie ^esult tliat iia formerly inde- 
pendent states lying east of the Rhine were wiped out of existence 
and nearly one hundred others on the west bank were added 
to France. Thus the number of the Germanics was suddenly 
reduced from more than three hundred to less than one hundred, 
and the German states which mainly benefited, along with 
Prussia, were the southern states of Bavar i a, Wurt tembcrg. 
and Baden, wluch Napoleon desired to use as an equipoise 
agamst both Austria and Prussia In this ambition he nas 
not disappomted, for in the War of tlie Third Coahtion (1805) 
he received important assistance from these Uircc states, all of 
which were m turn hberally rewarded for their semces, the 
rulers of Bavaria and Wurttembcrg being proclaimed kings 
The year 1806 was epochal in German history On 19 July, 
^eTTonfedOTalion' of the Rliine was formally established vrith 
Napoleon as Protector The kmgs of Bavana and 
&to:tion Wurttembcrg, die grand-dukes of Baden, Hesse- 
HoiyRomim Darmstadt, and Berg, the archbishop of Mainz, and 
Emptte nine minor pnnees \nrtually seceded from the Holy 
i 4 Repi“t Roman Empire and accepted the protection of Na- 
mentbytto poleon, whom tliey pledged themselves to support 
AuBhia army of 63,000 men On i August, Napoleon 

Confrere no longer recognized the Holy Roman 

tloa of the Empire, and on 6 August the Habsburg emperor, 
RWoo Franas II, resigned tlie crown which his ancestors for 
centuries had worn The work of a long line of French 
kmgs and statesmen, — Franas I, Henry IV, Richelieu, Mazarin, 

‘ Douis XIV, was thus consummated by Napoleon Bonaparte 
tThe Holy Roman Empire had at last come to the mglonous 
end which it had long deserved And its last emperor had to 
content himself with his newly appropriated title of Francis I, 
Hereditary Emperor of Anstna The digmty and might of 
the proud Habsburgs had dedmed before a mere upstart of the 
people as never before a royal Bourbon And tliis same year, 
1806, witnessed, as we have seen, not only the humiliation of 
Austria but the deepest degradation of Prussia 

aU^the. Germames were at the mercy of Napoleon 
PDi§Majras.diQni_ofJiaIiher4)osses^ns and forced to 31 iey"tlie 
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b^ests of her conqueror The Confederation of the Rhine 
was enlarged and sohdified A kingd om of Westphalia was 
carved out o f jiortheni and western Germany at the ejqiense of 
PEissia,JEIanover, Brunswick, and Hesse, and bestowed upon 
Jerome, brother of Napoleon The grand-duchy of Berg was 
governed by the Protector’s plebeian brother-in-law, Joachim 
Murat And, greatest _fMt of aU, wherever the,French,emperor’s 
rule extend ed, _thefe followed the ab ohtion of . feudahsm and, 
serfdom, JJ ierec o gmtion of equality of alLatizensJt)eforeL.theJaw,i 
the pxmaples and precepts of the CodeJNapolSon 
■^s was the true apogee of Napoleon’s power From the 
November day in 1799 when the successful general had over- 
thrown the corrupt and despicable Directory down to 
1808, his story is a magnificent succession of the 
triumphs of peace and of war Whatever be the »**>■» 
judgment of his contemporanes or of postenty upon ' 
his motives, there can be httle question that through- 
out these nine years he appeared to France and to Europe what 
he proclaimed himself — “Jhe-,son-of'-the-Revolution ” He| 
It was who m the lull between the combats of the Second Coah-i 


tion and those of the Third had consohdated the work of the j 
democratic patriots from Mirabeau to Carnot and hfid alined 
to France the permanent fruits of the Revolution mjthe domains ^ 
of D^oOMtv. law, rehgion, educatio n, a dniinis tration, and fi nanff \ 
He iTwas who, ifjiarrowm g the' con(^p t_of_hberty, hadbroajl- 
^ed the of eau ahty by the .very less on^of hi^own ^ 

TisR~to~ pow er and had deepenedJI^meaning.of frathputy ^ 
lavSSj^ffection an d devotion upo n tot machine, of dwnoc- 
raCT^^^^^eTiifimal . army,— the_L‘naUQn_ni_arffis " And he 
It waTwEo, true to the re volutiona ry tradition of stn^g tgror 
mto the hearts of the divme-n^t monarchs of Europe, had^ 
TOthaimghtynmi^ *aken to wfiole ConSnent and brought . 
down'the~^tical'and-soaal mstifutions of the' ‘old^^n j', 
tumbhii' in niuis thfOughout -'central' and-southeni^urope 
He had Ttiadp revolutionary reform too sohd and too liradespread 
to of Its total eirtmction by the alhed despots of Europe 
The dream which a Leopold and a Fredenck William had cher- 
idled m 1791 of turning back the hands on to clock of 
progress and of restormg conditions m France as they had been 
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prior to 1789, was happily dispelled But m the meantime 
the despots were to have their inm'ngy 

DESTRUCTION OF THE FRENCH EilPIRE 

From 1808 to 1814 -t^sk dreadful years — Napoleon’s p^owa: 
was constantly oh the wane Nor are the reasons for his ulti- 
mate failure difficrdt to perceive Some of the very 
elements which had contnbuted most to the up- 
French buildmg of his great empire with its dependent king- 
of°^^leoii doms and duchies were in the long run elem^te of 
weakness and mstabih^ — vital causes of its eventual 
downfaU. In'the”^ 1 Bfsf"pIa^^ there was the factor o f mdividual 
gemus Altogether too much depended upon the^BysiSl and 
mental* strength of one man N^oleon_was undoubtedIyu_a 
gemus, but stdl he was human He was growmg older, more 

1 Hspoieon corpulent, less able to withstand exertion and fatigue, 
mrnseif fonder of affluence and ease On the other hand, every 
fresh success had confirmed his behef m his own ability and had 
further whetted his appetite for power mtil his ambiti on w as 
growing mto, madness and his egotism was becoming mania 
His aversion from taking the advice of others increased so that 
even the subtle intriguers, Talleyrand and Fouche, were less 
and less admitted to his confidence. The emperor^wouldJapok 
t he appearance o f no actor on th e French ste^other JhaTi him - 
s^, althoi^i on that stage durmg^oM cro^rf_j;gars there 
was too much f or a ^gle .empe ror, a lbeit a master emperor, to do 

The second senous defect in the Napoleonic system was the 
' fact that its very foundation was mili tary- What had enabled 

2 Defects National Convention m the daj's of the Reyolu- 
of Milita- tion’s darkest peril to roll bach the tide of foreign 

invaaon was the heroism and devotion of an enthusi- 
, astic cdtizen soldiery, actuated by a solemn consciousness that 
m a very hteral sense they were fighting for their fields and fire- 
ades, for the nghts of men and of Frenchmen They cnnstituted 
cmmpact and homogeneous armies, inspired by the principles 
and words of Rouget de Lisle’s rousmg battle hymn, and ttey 
smote the hired troopers of the banded despots hip and thigh 
It was this kind of an army which Napoleon Bonaparte took 
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over and which had earned for him his first spectacular successes 
He certainly tried to preserve its Revolutionaiy enthusiasm 
throughout his career He talked much of its “mission” and 
its "destiny,” of hberty, equahty, and fraternity, and he kept 
ahve Its traditions of heroism and duty He even improved its 
disaphne, its matenal well-bemg, and its honor But gradually, 
almost imperceptibly, the altruistic ideals of the Revolution 
gave way m the Frcncli army to the more selfish and more Na- 
poleomc ideal of glamour and glory And as years passed by 
and the deadly campaigns repeated themselves and the number 
of patriotic volunteers lessened, Napoleon resorted more andi^ 
more to c onscript ion — foraWy takmg away thousands of youngl 
Frenc h men fro m peaceful and productive pursuits.at home andV 
strewing their bones throughout the length and breadth of thej 


Continent t. i i. 

Nor did Napoleon's army remam homogeneous To the last 
its kernel was French, but, as the empire expanded and other 
peoples were brought mto a dependent or alhed posi- j RcteUmi 
tion, It came to include regiments or compames of 

Polesr Germans, ItaIians_,.IM^SEgfflar^.^dP^es 

In its newer heterogeneous condition it tended the more to lose 
its onginalcharacterand to assume that of an enormous madune- 
Iike conglomeration of mercenanes who followed the fortunes of 
a despot more tyranmcal and more dangerous than any of tte 
despots against whom it had at first been pitted It is J^rue that 
many of the Frenchmen who composed the kernel of the Grand 
Anny still entertained the notion that they were fightmg for 
hberty. equahty, and fraternity, and that their contact with their 
feUow-soldiers and hkcwise with their enemies was a most eff«> 
tivc means of commumcatmg the revolutionary doctimes to 
Europe, but it is also true that Napoleon s pohey of Quartemg 
his troops upon the lands of his enemies or of his alhes, rad 
thereby conserving the resources of his own country, operated 
Sd^LTS^t^osthatred for the French, for theRevoluU^ 
and for Napoleon This hatred produced, parbculaily m Ger- 
many and m Spam, a real patnotic feehng among 
S the exploited nations, so that those very peoples to whom 
notiS of hberty and equahty had first come as a blessed 

ton th. =pptoto» rf ttm ™ J™™- 
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right rulers now used the same notions to justify them in rising 
as nations against the despotism of a foreign military oppressor 
Liberty, equa lity, and ^fetemity — th^gMi>e^of_^e Revpl^u- 
lion — - waTTfie boomerang wKcE NapolMn b3' means of his 
.armyTriule'd'agamsrtlmHurdpean tjirants^and w hidTretu riS^ 
redoubled force against Him 

It was tiius the character dPthe emperor hims elf and his 
militarj’^ exigencies that taken in conjunction with the so-called 
4 “ The “ Continental J^stem” and the national revolts, made 
Conbnenfai Napoleon’s empire but an episode in the stoiy of 
System modem times It is now time to eiqilain the Conti- 
nental Sjstem and then to see how it reacted throu^out Europe 
upon the feelmg of national patriotism to bring about the down- 
M of the Corsican adventurer. 

“Continental System ’ is the term commonly applied to the 
curious character which tiie warfare betwem Napoleon and 
Great Bntain graduallj’’ assumed. Bj' 1806 the inter- 
esting situation had developed that Great Britain was 
mdisputable mistress of the seas while Napoleon was 
no less indisputable master of the Continent. ^The 
battles of the Nile, of Copenhagen and of Trafalgar 
had been to the British what those of hlarengo, Aus- 
terlitz, and Jena had been to the French^ On one hand the 
d^tmction of the French fleet, together with the Danirii, Dutch, 
and Spanish squadrons, had effectually prevented Napoleon 
from carrying into practice his long-chenriied dream of invading 
England. On the other hand, the Britirii army was not strong 
enough to cope successfully with Napoleon on land, and the 
European Powers which all along had been subsidized b}’’ Eng- 
lirii gold had been cowed into submission b}' the French emperor. 
Apparently neither France nor Great Britain could strike each 
other by ordinar3'' mihtary means, and j'et ndither would sue 
for peace William Pitt died in January, 1806, heart-broken 
by the news of Austerlitz, the ruin of all his hopes Charles 
James Fox, the gifted 'Whig, who thereupon became Britirii 
foreign secretary, was foiled in a sincere attempt to negotiate 
peace with Napoleon, and died in September of the same year, 
despairing of any amicable settlement 

The b rilhan t French mctory at Jena in October, 1806, seemed 
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to fill the Bntish as well as the Prussian cup to overflowing 
(The very next month Napoleon followed up his successes by 
inaugurating a thoroughgoing campaign against his arch-enemy, 
preat Bntam herself, but tie campaign was to be conducted 
jn the field of economics rather than m the purview of mihtary 
iicicncc England, it must be remembered, had become, thanks 
to the long senes of dynastic and colomal wars that ffled the 
sei'cntcenlh and eighteenth centunes, the cluef commeraal 
nation of the world she had a larger number of citizens who 
made tlicir Ii\'mg as ship-owners, sailors, and traders than any 
other country m the world Then, too, as we shall see m a sub- 
sequent chapter, it was m the England of the eighteenth century 
that the Industrial Revolution began, — a marvelous improve- 
ment in manufactunng, which fostered the growth of a powerful 
industrial class and enabled the English to make goods more 


cheaply and m greater profusion and to sell them more readily, 
at lower pnccs, botli at home and abroad, than any other people 
in the world Industry was fast beconung the basis of Great 
Bntain’s wealth, and tlic commeraal classes were acqmnng 
now strength and influence It_SASi— against a 
nation of sliopkeepers.” as Napoleon contemptuously dubbed 
the English, that he must direct his new campaign 
To Napoleon's dear and logical mmd, the nature of the problem 
was plain Depnved of a navy and unable to utilize his splendid 
army, he must attack Great Bntam m what appeared to be her 
one vulnerable spot — m her commerce and industry If he 
could prevent the importation of Bntish goods mto the Con- 
tinent, he would depnve his nvals of the chief markete for fteir 
products, rum British manufacturers, throw thousanik of Bnt- 
ish workingmen out of employment, create such hard times m 
the Bntidi Islands that the mass of the people would nse agaiMt 
their government and compel it to make peace with him on his 
own terms In a word, he would rum Bntish coi^erce and m- 
dustry and then secure an advantageous peace was a gig^- 
tic gamble, for Napoleon must have perceived that the Con- 
tinental peoples might themselves oppose the d"®"® 
oorts to the cheaper and better manufactured arbdes of Great 
Bntam and might respond to a common economic impulse ^d 
riSS, to to O. BPtpt u™, to 
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the stakes were high and the emperor of the French was a good 
gambler From 1806 t o 1812 the struggle Jjetween Nyjpleon 
and Great Bntain was, an economic endurance-test On the 
one hand, the question was whether the, British, government 
could retam the support of the British people On the other 
hand, the question was whether Napoleon could rely upon the 
cooperation of the whole Contment 
The Continent aLSvstem had been foreshadowed under the Di- 
rectory and m the early years of the Consulate, but it was not 
meBerUn Berlin Decree (November, 1806) that the 

and Milan first great attempt was made to define and enforce 
Decroea decree, Napoleon proclaimed a state of 

blockade against the British Isles and closed French and allied 
ports to ships coming from Great Bntam or her colonies The 
Be^n,Decree was subsequently strengthened and extended by 
decrees at Warsaw (January, 1807), Milan (December, 1807), 
and Fontamebleau (October, 1810) The Milan Decree pro- 
vided that even neutral vessels sailing from any BfiBsh port or 
•from countries occupied by British troops might be seized by 
jFrench warships or privateers The Fontamebleau Decree 
Went so far as to order the confiscation and pubhc burning of 
Sail British manufactured goods found in the Napoleomc States. 

To these imperial decrees the British government, now largely 
dominated by such statesmen as Lord Castlereagh and George 
The Orders Caimmg, replied with celebrated Orders in Coim al 
In Coundi (January-November, 1807), which dedared all vesMls 
tradmg with France or her allies hable to capture and provided 
further that m certain instances neutral vessels must touch at. 
a Britidi port Thus the issue was squarely joined Napoleon' 
would suffer no importation of British goods whether by com- 
batants or by neutrals The British would allow none but 
themselves to trade with France and her allies In both cases 
the neutrals would be the worst sufferers The effects of the; 
COTdflict were destined to be far-reaching 
’'The British by virtue of their sea-power could come nearer 
to enforcing their Orders in Council than could Napoleon to 
givmg full effect to his impenal decre^' Of course they had 
their troubles with neutrals The stubborn effort of Denmark 
to preserve its independence of action m pohtics and trade was 
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fmfaated m 1807 when a Bntish expedition bombarded Copen- 
hagen and seized the remnant of the Danish navy ^From that 
time unfil 1814 DenmarL was naturally a stanch ally 
of Napoleon 1 Against the Americans, too, who took 
^vantage of the Continental System to draw into SSSfa. 
their own hands a hberal portion of the carrying Coo<toent«i 
trade, the British vigorously apphed the Orders m 
Council, and the consequent ill-feeling culminated in the War 
of 1812 between Great Britain and the Umted States But 
on the whole, the British had less trouble with neutrals thnn dnj 
Napoleon And compared with the prodigious hardships which 
the System imposed upon the Continental peoples and the conse- 
quent storms of popular opposiUon to its author, the contem- 
poraneous distress m England was never acute, and the British 
nation at large never senously wavered in affordmg moral and 
matenal support to their hard-pressed government 
^ 'Here was .the failure of Napoleon It proved physically 
impossible for him to extend the Contmental System widely 
and thoroughly enough to gam his pomt In many cases, to 
stave o£F opposition, he authorized exceptions to his own deaees 
If he could have prevailed upon every Continental state to close 
Its ports to Bntish goods simultaneously and for several succes- 
sive years, he would sUU have been confronted with a difficult 
task to prevent smugghng and the bnbery of customs officials, 
which reached large proportions even m France and m the sur- 
roundmg states that he had under fairly effective control ^ut 
to bring all Contmental states mto hne with his economic cam- 
paign against Great Bntam was a colossal task, to the perform- 
ance of which he subordinated all his subsequent pohaes ''' 

We have seen how by the treaty of Tilsit (1807) Napoleon 
extorted promises from the tsar of Russia and the king of 
Prussia to exclude Bntish goods from their respective countnes 
He himself saw to the enforcement of the decrees m the French 


Empire, in the kingdom of Italy, m the Confederation of the 
Rhme, and m the grand-duchy of Warsaw Brother Joseph did 
his will in Naples, Brother Jerome m Westphalia, Sister Ehse 
m Tuscany, and Brother Louis was expected to do his will m 
Holland The outcome of the war with Sweden m 1808 was the 
completion of the closure of all Scandmavian ports to the Bntish 
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Napoleon’s determination to have his decrees executed in the 
Papal States, as well as his high-handed treatment o£ matters 
aSecting the Cathohc Church in France, brought 
nation^f ^ conflict With Pope Pius vn, a gentle but 
H%o?eoii’6 courageous man, who m darmg to excommumcate the 
PoUciea European taskmaster was summarily depnved of his 
toVrin- temporal rule and carried off a pnsoner, first to 
of Savona, and finally to Fontame- 

Continental bleau, where he resided, heaped with disgrace and 
System insults, imtil 1814 In 1809 Napoleon formally in- 
corporated the Papal States mto the French Empire 
And when in the next year ILoms Bonaparte gave clear signs 
of an mtenbon to promote the best interests of his Dutch sub- 
jects, even to his brother’s detriment, by admittmg British 
goods, he was peremptorily deposed, and Holland, too, was 
mcorporated into the ever-enlarging French Empire. Hence- 
forth, the Dutch had to bear the burdens of conscription and of 
crushmg taxation 

Meanwhile Napoleon was devoting special attention to clos- 
mg Portugal and Spam to British goods, and pohtical conditions 
lTapoleon’6 m these countries seemed to favor his designs For 
^ Portugal had been Imked in 

close trade relations with England, ever smce the 
Methuen Treaty of 1703, which, in return for the admission of 
Enghsh woolens mto Portugal, had granted differential duties 
favormg the importation of Portuguese wines into England and 
had thus provided a good market for an important Portuguese 
product to the exclusion largely of the French Napoleon, 
earty m his public career, had tried, for a time successfully,* 
to break these commeraal relations between Great Bntam and 
Portugal, but it was not until after Tilsit that he entered sen- 
ously upon the work He then formally demanded the adherence 
of Portugal to the Continental System and the seizure of all 
Bntish subjects and property withm the kmgdom Prince 


Coasut, Napoleon had prevaded upon Spam to attack Portu- 
to »Uon of the Methuen and the promise of 

m i&fthe Portuguese Lde, and 

government had purchased from Napoleon a solemn rW 
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John, the regent of the small country, protested, besought Great 
Bntain for aid, hesitated, and finally refused Already a Pranco- 
Spanish army was on its way to force comphance with the 
emperor’s demands 

In the court of the Spamsh Bourbons was a situation that 
Napoleon could readily utilize in order to have his way both in 
Portugal and m Spam On the throne of Spam was «nd in 
seated the agmg Charles IV (1788-1808), boonsh, 
foohsh, easily duped By his side sat his queen, a coarse sensu- 
ous woman “ with a tongue hke a fishwife’s ” Their heir was 
Pnnce Ferdmand, a conceited irresponsible young braggart 
in his early twenties And their favorite, the true ruler of 
Spam, if Spam at this time could be said to have a ruler, was 
Godoy, a vam flashy adventurer, who was loved by the queen, 
shielded by the king, and envied by the heir Under such a 
combmation it is not strange that Spam from 1795 to 1808 was 
but a vassal state to France Nor is it strange that Napoleon 
was able m 1807 to secure the approval of the Spanish king to 
the partition of Portugal, a hberal share having been allotted 


to the preaous Godoy 

Thus French troops ■were suffered to pour across Spam, and, 
m October, 1807, to mvade Portugal On i December, Lisbon 
was occupied and tlie Contmental System proclaimed m force, 
but on the preceding day the Portuguese royal family escaped 
and under convoy of a British fleet, set sail for then* distant 
colony of Brazil Then it was that Napoleon’s true mtentions 
m regard to Spam as well as to Portugal became evident 

French troops contmued to cross the Pyrenees and to poss^ 
themselves of the whole Ibenan pemnsula In Spam pubhc 
opimon blamed the feeble kmg and the detested 
favonte for this profanation of the countr)' s soil, ana Bonaparto, 
m the recmnmations that ensued at comt Pnnce 
Ferdinand warmly espoused the popular side Riots ,go8 
followed Charles IV, to save Godoy, abdicated 
and proclaimed Ferdmand VH (17 March, 1808) On 
pretext of mediatmg between the riv^ factions in Bombon 
court, Napoleon lured Charles and Ferdmand and <^doy to 
Bayonne on the French frontier and there by toats and 
compeUed both kmg and pnnce to resign all claims upon then 
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throne. Charles retired to Rome on a pension from Napoleon j 
Ferdmand was kept for six years under strict mihtarj’ guard at 
.Talleyrand’s chateau, the Bourbons had ceased to reign 
Brother Joseph Bonaparte was at once promoted to the throne 
of Spam, and Brother-m-law Joachim Murat supplanted him 
as kmg of Naples 

In July, r8o8, under protection of French troops, Joseph 
Bonaparte was crowned at Madrid.' Forthwith he proceeded 
to confer upon his new subjects the favors of the Napoleonic 
regime he decreed equality before the law. indixidual liberties, 
abolition of feudahsm and serfdom, educational reforms, sup- 
pression of the Inqmsition, diminution of monastenes, confisca- 
tion of church property, pubhc improvements, and, last but 
not least, the vigorous enforcement of the Continental Sj-stem 

The comparative ease with which Napoleon had thus been able 
to supplant the Spanish Bourbons was equaled only by the 
Reastance difficulty which he and lus brother now experienced 
in Span Spanish people Until rSoS the Corsican 

adventurer had had to deal primarily with diiine-right monarchs 
and their old-fashioned mercenarj' armies , henceforth he was 
confronted with real nations, inspired by the same solid patri- 
otism which had mspinted the French and dominated by much 
the same revolutionary fen'or The Spanish people despised 
their late kmg as weak and traitorous ; tliey hated their new 1-mg 
as a foreigner and an upstart For Spam they’ were patriotic 
to the core priests and nobles made common cause with 
commoners and peasants, and all agreed that they would not 
brook foreign mterference with 'their domestic concerns. 

Spain blazed forth in angry' msurrection Revolutionary c^- 
mittees, or juntas, were speedily organized in the proidnces , 
troops were enrolled , and a nationahst reaction w'as m full swmg 
By I August, 1808, Joseph was obhged to flee from hladrid and 
inieiieii- French troops were m retreat toward the PyTenees^ 

To add to the discomfiture of the French, George 
System end Canning, the British foreign minister, promptly prom- 
^ country'’s active assistance to a movement 
whose real significance he already clearly percdved 
In ringing words he laid down the British policy which would, 
obtain until Napoleon had been overthrown. “We diall pro-;* 
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' ceed upon the principle that any nation of Europe which starts 
up to oppose a Power which, whether professing insidious peace 
!or declanng open war, is tlic common enemy of all nations, 
j becomes instantly our ally ” On i August, 1808, true to this 
declaration, a British army under the command of Su: Arthur 
Wellesley, subsequently duke of Wellington, landed in Portugal 
and proceeded to cooperate with Portuguese and 
Spamsli against the French It was the begmmng Pcninsuitr 
of the so-called Pcninsular„War,_which, mth httle m- 
ternipUon, was to last until iSi^jind to jRcll the 
first disasters for Napoleon 

Within three weeks after their landing the Bntish were in 
possession of Portugal Roused by this unexpected reverse, 
Napoleon assumed personal command of tlie French forces in 
the Pcmnsul.1 And such was his vigor and resourcefulness 
that in December, 1808, he reinstated Joseph in Madnd and 
drove tlic main British army out of Spain The success of Na-| 
polcon, howcicr, ivas but temporary and illusory Early ir^ 
1800 grave developments in another part of Europe called him 
away from Spam, and the marshals, whom he left behmd} 
quarreled with one another and at the same tunc expenenced 
to the full the difliculucs which Napoleon himself would have 


encountered had he remained 

Ihc diflicultics which impeded French nuhtary operations m 
the IbOTcUi ■"peninsula' w ere well-mgh insurmountable The 
nature of the country furnished several unusual obstacles In 
the first place, the poverty of the farms and the paucity of settle- ^ 
ments created a scaraty of provisions and rendered it difficult ’ 
for the French armies to resort to their customary practice of 
living upon the land Secondly, the sudden alternations of 
heat and cold, to which the northern part of Spain is hable, 
coupled with the insamtaiy, condition of man y ., of the town s^ 
spread disease among tlic French soldierj' Finally, the suc- 
cession of fairly high and steep mountain ' 

the Pcmnsula generally m a direcUon of northwest to southeast, 
prevented any campaigmng on the large scale to which Napo- 
leonic tactics were accustomed, and put a premium upon loose, 
irregular guerrilla fightmg, m which the Spamards were adepte 
In TOimecUon with these obstacles ansmg from the nature 
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of the country must be remembered the fierce patnotic.^deter”' 
minabon of the nabve people and the arms and disciplined 
commanders furnished by the Bribsh 
The era of.nabonal revolts had dawned, and it was not long 
before Austria learned the lesson from Spam Ever smce 1792 
NabonniiBin the Austnan ruler had borne the brunt of the Conti- 
m Austria nental warfare against revolubonary France And 
stung by the disasters and humiliations of 1805 and 1806, the 
Emperor Francis mtrusted preparations for a war of revenge 
to the Archduke Charles and to Count Stadion, an able states- 
man and diplomat. The immediate results were first, a far- 
reaching scheme of military reform, which abohshed the obsolete 
methods of the eighteentli century, the chief charactenstics 
of the new order being the adoption of the„prinaple-of the 
“nation in arms” and of the war organization and tactics m 
use among the French , and secondly, the awakening of a lively 
and enthusiastic f eehng of patnotism among Ae_Austrian,people, 
e^jeoally among the Tjrolese, whom tiie arbitrary act of the 
French despot had handed over to Bavaria The opportunity 
Premature eSective Stroke appeared to be afforded by 

Efforts of the Spamsh situation, and the general result was a 
Austria desperate attempt, premature as the event proved, 
to overthrow Napoleon On 9 April, 1809, Austna declared 
war, and the next day Archduke Charles with a splendid army 
advanced into Bavana Napoleon, who temporarily put the 
Spamsh danger out of his mind, struck the archduke with his 
usual hghtmng rapidity, and within a week’s time had forced 
him back upon Vienna. Before the middle of May the French 
emperor was once more in the Austnan capital But the Arch- 
duke Charles remained resolute, and on 21-22 May inflicted 
such a reverse, on .NapoleoiL,at.Aspem on the Danube below 
Vienna, that, had there been prompt cooperation on the part of 
other Austnan commanders and speedy assistance from other 
Wagram States, the Corsican might then have been overthrown 
(1809) and and Europe saved from a vaster deluge of blood As 
rf A^Sm* Napoleon was allowed a fateful breathmg spell, 

ou S-6 Tulv he fought and won the hard tetie 
of Wag r^_ Wagram was not a rout like Austerht^" but it 
was sufficiently decisive to induce the Austrian emperor to 
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accept an anmstice, and, after the failure of a cooperating 
BnUsh eiqiedition, to conclude the tregty.of yienna„or,Schon- 
bruiiii^(i4 October, 1809), by the terms of which he had t^ 
surrender -ftestern Gahaa to the grand-duchy of Warsaw and 
eastern Galicia to Russia , to cede the Illyrian provinces to the 
French Empire , and to restore the Tyrol, together with a strip 
of Upper Austna, to Bavana This treaty cost Austna four 
and one-half million subjects, a heai'y war mdemmty, and 
promises not to mamtam an army m excess of 150,000 men, nor 
to have commercial deahngs with Great Bntam As a further 
pledge of Austna’s good behavior, and m order to assure a direct 
heir to his greatness, Napoleon shortly afterwards secured an 
annulment of his mamage with Josephme on the ground that it 
had not been solemnized m the presence of a parish pnest, and 
early m r8io he married a young Austnan archduchess, Mana 
Louisa, tlie daughter of the Emperor Franas II Even this 
venture at first seemed successful, for m the foUowuig year a 
son was bom who received the high-soundmg appellation of 
long of Rome But Austna remamed at heart thoroughly hos- 
tile , Mana Louisa later grew faithless , and the young prmce, 
half-Habsburg and half-Bonaparte, was destmed to drag out a 
weary and futile emstence among enemies and qjies 
Meanwhile,^ the national reaction against Napoleon grew 
apace^~lt was m Prussia that it reached more portentous dimen- 
sions than even m Austna or in Spam FoUowmg so influence 
closely upon the mvigoratmg victones of Fredenck the of the 
Great, the disaster of Jena and the humihation of Tilsit ^“Sflon 
bad been a doubly bitter cup for the Prussian people upon 
Prussian statesmen were not lacking who put the blame ' 

for their country’s degradation upon many of the soaal and 
political conditions which had characterized the “old rfegime” m , 
all European monarchies, and, as these statesmen were called 
m counsel by the weU-mtentioned Emg Fredenck Wilham in 
(1797-1840), the years from 1807 to 1813 were marked by a 
senes of mtemal reforms almost as significant m the history of 
Prussia as were those from 1789 to i 79 S history of France 
The credit of the Prussian regeneration bdongs mainly to 
the great mini ster, the Baron vom Stem (i 7 S 7 ~J^^ 3 ^)i ™ 

the second place to the Chancellor Hardenberg (1750-1822), both 
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of Trhoni felt the influence of English ideas and of the French 
philosophy of the dghteenth century'. On g October^ 1807, 
n. Stein issu^ aOIemel Jhe famousFldict of En^dpa-' 

generetioo tion. w£ch abohshed the institution of serfdom 
of Emsai throughout Prussia. Free trade in land estat 
lished, and land ■sras Idt'free to pass from hand to hand and class 
to class Thus the Prussian peasants became personally free, 
although they were stdl bound to mate fixed payments to their 
lords as rent Jloreover, all occupations and professions were 
thrown open to noble, commoner, and peasant alike. Stein’s 
second important step was to strengthm_ the cabinet and to 
introduce sweeping changes in the conduct of public, frusiness, 
reforms too complicated and too technical to receive detailed 
explanation in tins place His third great measure was the 
gran^^io November, i&>S)_of local self-govemment, on liberal 
j-et practical hues, to ^ Prusaan towns and ^•illages with a 
population m excess of Soo. Stein undoubtedly mtended the 
last law to be a corner-stone in the edifice of national con- 
stitutional government which he longed to erect in his country, 
but in this respect his plans were thwarted and Prusaa remained 
another two generations without a written constitution In 
iSii Hardenberg continued the reform of the condition of the 
peasants hymaking them absolute owners of part of their hold- 
ings, the landlords obtaining the rest as partial compensation 
for thdr lost feudal and senile dues During the same period, 
the army was likewise reorganized by Schamhorst and Gneise- 
nau, c ompulso ry universa l sendee was introduced while the 
condition imposed bj' Napoleon thattfie army should not exceed 
42,000 men was practicallj' e\aded bj' replacing each body' of 
42 000 men by another of the same size as soon as the first 
was fairly versed in mihtary aflairs In this way every* able- 
bodied male Prussian was in preparation for an expected War of 
Liberation. 

Of course Napoleon had some idea of what was happening 
m Prusaa; he protested, he threatened, he actually succeeded 
late in 180S in securing the dismissal of Stem. But the re- 
doubtable Prussian reformer spent the next three y'ears in trying 
to fan the popular flame in Austria and thence betook Tiimself 
to Russia to poison the ear and mind of the Tsar Alexander 
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against the emperor of the Frendi In the meantime Napoleon 
was far too busy ivith other matters to give thorough attention 
to the continued development of the popular reforms in Prussia 
There the national spint burned ever brighter through the eier- 
tions of patriotic soaeties, such as the Tugendbund, or “League 
of Virtue,” through the n-nlmgs of men like Fichte and Amdt, 
and, perhaps most permanently of all, through the wonderful 
educational reforms, which, associated mdissolubly with the 
name of TOlhelm von Humboldt (1767-1835), gave to Prussia 
the basis of her present common-school system and to the world 
the great Umvcrsity of-Berhn.(i8o9) 

It w'as no longer true that the French had a monopoly of 
the blessed pnnaples of hberty, equahty, and fratermty, for 
which to hght It was no longer a fact that they were the only 
nation defendmg their homes, their lands, and their nghts By 
1810 the despotism of Napoleon was more selfish and more di- 
rectly galling to the Prussian people than had been the threatened 
tyranny of Austrian and Prussian monarchs to an emancipated 
French nation m the dark days of 1792 Prussia was banl^pt, 
shorn of half her provmces, endurmg the quartermg of foreign 
soldiers, and suffering the rum of her crops and the paralysis of 
her trade Thanks to the Contmental System, which had been 
none of their domg, the Prussian people witnessed the decay of 
their seaports, the rotung of then ships m their harbors, paid 
exorbitant pnces for tobacco, and demed themselves sugar, 
coffee, and spices They were grumbhng and gettmg mto a 
temper that boded ill to the author of their mjunes 
Meanwhile the warfare m Spam dragged on In 1812 Well- 
ington with his alhed Bnhsh and Spanish troops won the great 
victory of Salamanca, capfured Madrid, and drove Liberalism 
Joseph and the French north to Valencia In the Spain 
same year radical groups of Spamards, who had learned revo- 
lutionary doctrmes from the French, assembled at Cadiz and 
drafted a constitution for what they hoped would be 
their regehera£e 3 "country This written constitution, jspanish v--" 
next m age to the American and the French, was 
more radical than either and long served as a model 
for hberal constitutions throughout southern Europe After a 
preamble m honor of the “old fundamental laws of this mon- 
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archy,” the conshtutionjaid^down^the _yery_pnnpple tOf^jhe 
Revolution “ Sovereignty is vested essenbally in the nation, 
and hccor(lmgly‘Tris~'to""ffi'e 'nation exclusively that the right of 
making its fundamental laws belongs ” The legislative power 
was intrusted to the Cortes, a single-chamber parhament elected 
for two years by mdirect umversal suffrage The executive 
power was given to the king to be exercised by his ministers 
The king could affix a suspensive veto to the acts of the Cortes 
The constitution further proclaimed the prinaples of indl^'idual 
hberty and legal equality and sought to abohsh the old regime 
root and branch provision was made for a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of courts, local admimstration, taxation, the army, and 
pubhc education While the framers of the constitution affirmed 
that “the rehgion of the Spamsh nation is and always will be 
the Apostohc Church of Rome, the only true Church,” they 
persisted m decreemg the suppression of the Inquisition and the 
secularization of ecclesiastical property That such a radical 
constitution would be understood and championed forthwith by 
the whole Spamsh people, only the most confirmed and fanatical 
optimist could beheve, but, on the other hand, it was certain 
that the Spaniards as a nation were resolved that the Conti- 
nental System and the Bonaparte family must go They nught 
sacrifice equahty but not national hberty. 

At last the four fateful defects m the Napoleonic Empire, — 
the character of Napoleon himself, the nature of his army, the 
Continental System, and the rise of nationahsm, — were p ainfully 
in evidence The drama thenceforth led irresistibly through 
two terrible acts — the Russian campaign and the Battle of the 
Nations to the dbiowment in the emperor’s abdication and to 
a sorry epilogue in Waterloo 

Napoleon and the Tsar Alexander 
t hat p reapitat^ the ^disasters A__number of events which 
sti^ei transpired between the (SeBratedTImeetmg at" Tilsit 
betSw” “ memorable year of 1812 njade^ji. 

Hapdeott ngiture .meyitajile Tilsit had purported to divide 
world between the two emperors, but AlexandCT, 1 
a^juniorjgartaerinJhe firm, soon found that his chief | 
assist Napoleon m b^ging all western and cen- 
tral Europe under the dommation of the French Empire while 
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he himself was aDowed by no means a free rein m dealmg with 
his own countr}’’s hereditary enemies — Sweden, Roland, and 
Turkey To be sure, Alexander had wrested Finland from 
Sweden (1809), but Nap^lMnVforang of Sweden into a war 
with Great Bntain (1810-1812), presumably as an ally of Russia 
as well as of France, had preve nted him f rom extenitaghis tem- 
tory further m that direction Then, too, the reviii^^f^ RpUsh 
st ate u nder jyhe .name of the grand-duchyjif Warsaw and imder 
French protection was a thorn in his flesh, which became all the 
more painful, more irritating, when it was enlarged after the 
Austnan War of i8og Fmally, Alexander’s ^warfare against 
Turkey was constantly handicapped by French diplomacy, so 
that when the treaty of Bucharest was at length conduded (a8 
May, 1812) It was due to Bntish rather than to Frendi assist- 
ance that Russia extended her southern boundary to the River 
Pruth Alexander was particularly piqued when Napoleon de- 
throned one of the tsar’s relatives m Oldenburg and arhitr^y 
annexed that duchy to the French Empire, and be was "Heiily 
efia^ed when the mamage of his ^yuvittji Habsburg arch- 
duchess seemed to cement the bondTbetween France and Austna 
AH these pohtical differences might conceivably have been 
adjusted, had it not been for the economic breach which the 
Contmental System ever widened Russia, at that time almost 
Scluai^y^'agncultural country, had special need of Bntish 
imports, and the tsar, a sympathetic, kmd-hearted man, could 
not endure the suffering and protests of his people The result 
was a gradual suspension of the ngors of the Contmental System 
m Russia and the eventual return to normal trade relations as 
they had existed pnor to Tilsit This simple fact Napoleon 
could not and would not recognme " Russia’s partial abandon- 
ment of the Contmental System was not merely a pretext but 
the real ground of the war Napoleon had no alternative be- 
tween figbting for his system and abandomng the prepm- 
only method open to him of carrying on war agamst 


Eneland ” betmen 

By the opening of the year 1812 Napoleon w^ 
actJvSy ^ep^g" for'warbn a large scale ag^st hK 
recent.aUy_From the Austnan court, thanks to his wi^e, he 
secured aLrances of sympathy and the promise of a guard of 


J 
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30.000 men to protect the right wing of his Russian invasion 
From the tremhhng Prussian king he wrung, by threats, per- 
mission to lead his mvaders across Prussian soil and the support 
of 20,000 troopers for the left of his lines A huge expedition 
was then galhered together some 250,000 French veterans; 

150.000 Germans from tlie Confederation of the Rhine , 80,000 
Italians ; 60,000 Poles , and detachments of Dutch, Swiss, Danes, 
and Serbo-Croats ; in all, a mighty motley host of more than 

600.000 men 

As the ye ar advanced, the Tsar A^ander made counter 
preparations He came to a fo rmal understandmg irith_&eat 
Bntam Through British mediation he hia^e peace wi^ the 
Turk i~an d thus removed an enemy from his flank i\hd a senes 
oi treaties between himself, Great Bntain, and Marshal Bema- 
dotte, who was crown-prince of Sweden and tired of Napoleonic 
domination, guaranteed him in possession of Finland, assured 
him of a supporting Swedish army, and in return promised Nor- 
way as compensation to Sweden A well-tramed Russian army 
of 400,000 men, imder the stubborn, taatum veteran, General 
Kutusov, was put m the field 

War se _emed iinmment by April, 1^812 After leisurely complet- 
mg his preparations, Napoleon crossed the Niemen on 24 June, 
„ , , and the invasion of Russia had begun It wns the 

Napoleon 8 e t ^ «• ^ 

Knssian plan of the French emperor either to smash his enemy 
^paign, m a smgle great battle and to force an early adian- 
tageous treaty, or, advancing slowly, to spend the 
winter in Lithuama, inciting the people to insurrection, and 
then in the foUowmg summer to march on to Moscow and there 
in the ancient capital of the tsars to dictate terms of peace 
The Russian plan of campaign was quite different The tsar 
knew his people, that they were deeply religious and patriotic, 
that they hated Napoleon bitterly, and that they could be 
trusted not to revolt He likewise knew well the character of 
the 800 miles of comparatively barren steppes that intervened 
between the Niemen and Moscow, whereon small armies could 
be beaten and large ones starved Agamst the Grande Annie 
therefore, Alexander directed that no decisive battle be risked, 
but that the Russian forces, always retreatmg, should draw their 
opponents on as far as possible into the mterior of the country, 
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where the ngors and pnvabons of a Russian winter could be 
expected to work greater havoc among them than could powder 
and bullets 

To his surprise and uneasmess, therefore, Napoleon after cross- 
ing the Niemen found the Russians always retreatmg before 
his advance No decisive victory could be won against the 
elusive foe Nor was the temper of the Lithuamans such as to 
encourage him to remain all wmter among them Pushmg on 
into Russia, he captured the great fortress of Smolensk but still 
faded to crush the mam Russian army Then it was that he 
made the momentous decision to press on at once to Moscow 
On 7 September, G eneral Kutusov tu rned against him at Boro- 
d^n^Q,Jlnd-^nfllctedt^ 6 C^ou^_mJu^y!! 1 ^pon &„army," 15 ul a week 
later "he was m possession of Moscow The battle of Borodmo, 
together wnth the perpetual harassmg of his outposts by the 
retreatmg Russians, had already inflicted very severe losses 
upon Napoleon, but he still had an army of about 100,000 
to quarter m Moscow 

The very night of his tnumphal entry, the aty was set on 
fire through the carelessness of its own inhabitants, — the 
bazaar, with its stock of wme, spirits, and chemicals, becommg 
the prey of the flames Barracks and foodstuffs were alike de- 
stroyed, the inhabitants fled, what was left of the aty was 
pillaged by the French troops as well as by the Russians them- 
selves , and the bummg of Moscow became the signal for a gen- 
eral nsmg of the peasants against the foreigners who had brought 
such evils m their tram The lack of supphes and the impossi- 
bdity of wmtermg m a rumed aty, attacked m turn by an enraged 
peasantry and by detachments of General Kutusov’s army, 
now comfortably ensconced a diort distance to the south, com- 
pelled Napoleon on 22 October, after an unsuccessful attempt 
to blow up the Kremlm, or atadel, to evacuate Moscow and Jo 
retrace his steps toward the Niemen 

The retreat from Moscow is one of the most homble episodes 
in allTust^ ~ I’d the exasperatmg and deadly attacks of the 
virtonously pursumg Russians on the rear were added the seventy 
of the weather and the barrenness of the countp' Steady down- 
pours of ram changed to blmdmg storms of sleet and snow 
LoUen streams, heaps of abandoned baggage, and huge snow- 
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drifts repeatedly blocked the line of mardi The gaunt and 
desolate country, vrhich the army had ^a^•aged and pillaged dur- 
ing the summer's invasion, now grunly mocked the re- 
treating host It was a land truly inhospitable and 
drear}- beyond description Exhaustion overcame 
thousands of troopers who dropped by the wa}-ade 
and beneath the snows gave their bodies to emich 
the Russian ground The retreat became a rout and all would 
have been lost had it not been for the almost superhuman efforts 
of the TOhant rear-guard under Marshal Ne}'. As it was, a 
mere remnant of the Grande Anr.lc — certainly fewer than 
50.000 men — recrossed the Kiemen on 13 December, and in piti- 
able plight. half-star\-ed and with tom uniforms, took refuge in 
Germany. Fully half a milhon lives had been sacrificed upon 
the fields of Russia to the ambition of one man Yet in the 
face of these distressing facts, this one man had the imblushing 
effrontet}’^ and overweening egotism to annoimce to the afflicted 
French people that “the emperor has never been in better 
health I” 

For a moment the Tsar .Alexander heatated. Russia at least 
was freed from the Napoleonic peril To make peace in this hour 
of triumph might be of great ad\*antage to his country 
cocEfiott and would involve no further risks on his part. But 
his own dreamy longing to pose as the chief figure on 
the European stage, the deliverer of oppressed nationali- 
ties, coupled with the inastent promptmgs of Baron vom Stan, 
who was alwa}'s at his elbow, eventually decided him to complete 
the overthrow of his rival. Late in December he agned a con- 
vention with the Prusaan commander General Yor(±. whereby 
the Prasaan army was to cooperate with the Ru^an. Britidi, 
andTSwedish forces and. in return Prusaa was to be restored to 
the poation it had enjoyed prior to Jena On 13 Januar}-, 1S13, 
.Alexander at the head of the Rusaan troops crossed the Jliemen 
and proclaimed the hbert}* of the European peoples Ring 
Frederick William 111 amidst the enthuaastic rejoidng of his 
people, soon confirmed the convention of his general, and in 
Slarch declared war against Napoleon. The "War of Libera- 
tion had commenced. 

The events of the yeas 1813 were as glorious in the history 
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of Gemini)} as Uic} were disastrous for the forlimcs of Napo- 
It-on Prussia led m Uic iBoscmcnt to free all tlic German- 
sixalwing people from French domination From Pros- niew«-of 
<n the national enthusiasm spread to the otlicr states u>>««Hoa 
MecFIcnburf;, iihich had been the last addition to the Confed- 
eration of die Rhine, Mas the first to secede from it All north- 
tm ami central Gcmian} Mas spccdil\ m popular revolt, and 
the Prussian rrmt, siiclled b} main patriotic enh'slments, 
marched soulhuard into Saxons Austria, dnaded between 
fear of Napoleon and jealous} of the growing power of Russia, 
nwtnlired her arm} and wait^ for c\ents to sliapc licr conduct 
In Ihuse tra-ing ttraimslaiices Napoleon acted with his accus- 
tomed promjjliiess and vigor Since lus arrival in France late 
in iRie, he had lictn franficallv engaged in recruiting a ncM army, 
.'Inch, Hath the v,ccd of the Grande Amie and the assistance 
dial V 4as still forthcoming from Naples and soudiem Gcrm.any, 
noM nuinliercd jooooo men, and with M'hidi he Mas ready to 
talc the ofTcnsnt in Saxony -On 9 hfa}, 1813, J'c fell on the 
allied Russians and Prussians at Llll/en and defeated them, 
but Mas unable to follmv up his advantage for wont of cavalry 
On Jo-9t hfay, he gained another fruitless victor}' at Bautzen 
It beesmo increasing!} obvaous that he* was being outnumbered ^ 
and outimncuvcred j 

At this point an armisticp was arranged through the fricndlyi^-iS'^ 
mediation of Austria The government of dial country pro-\ 
jKiwl a general Eurojican peace on die basis of the 
reconstruction of Prussia, the re-partilion of the cmiiiHon 
grand-ducli} of Warsaw by Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, die re-ccssion of the Ill>'nan provinces to 
Auslna, die dissolution of the Confederation of the Rhmc, 
and die freedom of the German ports of Hamburg and Ltlbeck 
But It was a dcasivc victory, not peace, that Napoleon most 
wanted, and die only reason whidi had induced him to accept 
the armistice was to gain time in order that rccnforccments 
from Italy and France might amve The delay, liowcver, 
was fatal to the Frendi emperor, for his reinforcements were 
greatly outnumbered by the patnols who w'crc continually flock- 
ing to the standards of the allies, and by 12 August, 1813, when 
a state of war was resumed, Austna, whose peace proposals had 
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been rudely rejected, bad formally joined the coalition against 
him 

Napoleon was now at Dresden in supreme command of amues 
aggregating about 400,000 men. opposed bj' 250,000 Austrians 
Leipag the ^ Bohemia under Sdfciwarzenberg ; 100,000 Prusaans 
and Russians m Silesia under Blucher, 100,000 
Swedes, Prussians, and Russians near Berlin under 
the Crown Prmce Bemadotte of Sweden; and at 
least 300,000 reserves At Dresden, in August, he 
won his last great idctory, against the Austrian army of General 
Schwarzenberg As his marshals suffered repeated reverses, 
he was unable to follow up his own successes and found himself 
gradually hemmed in by the alhes, until at Leipzig he turned at 
bay. There, on 16-19 October, was fou^t the great three- 
daj' “Battle oF the Nations Against the 300,000 troops of 
the alhes,” Naj^IeonTcbuld’liise only 170,000, and of these the 
Saxon contingent deserted in the heat of the fray It was by 
military prowess that the French Empire had been reared ; its 
doom was sealed by the battle of Leipzig Napoleon sacrificed 
on that field another 40,000 lives,' beades 30.000 prisoners and 
a large quantity of arbUery and supplies A fortm^t later, 
with the remnant of his armj' he recrossed the Rhine Ger- 
many was^eed 

< 5 he “i^ttie of the Nations,” following within a year the 
disasters of the retreat from Moscow, marked tlie collapse of 
Napoleon’s power outside of FranceV His empire and 
vassal states tumbled like a house ofwds The Con- 
federation of the Rhme dissolved, and its princes has- 
tened, with a single exception, to throw in their lot 
with the victorious allies King Jerome Bonaparte 
was chased out of Westphaha Holland was hberated, and Wil- 
ham of Orange returned to his countiy as king Denmark sub- 
mitted and bj^ the treaty of Kiel (January, 1S14) engaged to 
cede Norway to Sweden in return for a monetary payment and 
Swedidi Pomerania Austria readily recovered the Tyrol and 
the Ulyrrian provinces and occupied Venetia and Switzerland 
Even Joachim Murat deserted his brother-in-law, and, in order 
to retain Naples, came to terms with Austria Offty Polish 
Warsaw and the king of Saxony remained loyal to the Napoleom'c 
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.alliance tlie tcrntories of both were in full possession of the 
alhes 

With the remnant of his defeated annyand what young boys 
and old men he was able to recruit, Napoleon needlessly pro- 
' longed tlic struggle on French soil At the close of 1S13 Austria 
pre^ ailed upon her more or less willmg allies to offer him wonder-^ 
full} favorable terms France might retain her “natural bound-, 
anes" — the Rhine, Uie Alps, and the Pyrenees, and Napoleon! 
might continue to rule over a region which would have gladdened 
' the heart of a Richelieu or of a Louis But it W'as sUll 

victor} and not peace upon uhidi tlic supreme egotist had set 
his mind He still dreamed of oveni helming Prussia and Russii^ 
Early in 1S14 three large foreign armies, totaling 400,000 
men, and accompanied by the emperors of Russia and Austna 
and the king of Prussia, invaded nortliem France and 
converged on Pans Bluclier with his German troops campaign 
nas advancing up tlie Moselle to Nancy, Schwar- 
rtnberg with the Austnans crossed the Rlime to tlie 
south at Basel and Neu Breisach , Bemadotte m the Nether- 
lands was welding Suedes, Dutdi, and Prussians into a northern 
amn Meanwhile, the great defeat which Welhngton with 
his allied army of Bntish, Spaniards, and Portuguese, had m- 
fUcIcd upon the French at Vittona (ei June, 1813) had for the 
b'-l time fln\en King Joseph from Madnd and m effect cleared 
tin 11 hole Ibcnan peninsula of Napoleon’s soldiers The Bntidi 
general had then gradually fought his way through the Pyrenees 
so that in tlic spring of 1814 a fourth victonous alhed army 
in the neighborhood of Toulouse threatened Napoleon from the 
south An Austnan army, whidi was then operating in Venctia 
and Lombardy, menaced France from yet a fifth direction 
Against sudi overwhelming odds, Napoleon displayed througji- 
out die desperate months of February and March, 1814, the same 
remarkable genius, the same indomitable will, as had character- 
jzed his earliest campaigns If anything, his resourcefulness and 
his rapidity of attack ivere even greater Inflicting a setback 
on one invader, he would turn quiAly and dash against a secon^d 
Sudi apprehension did his Uger-hke assaults excite mg 
opponents that as late as February he might have retamed fte 
Fr^di frontiers of 1792 chosen to make peace He 
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would play the game to the bitter eud. On i :Mardi, >the four 
Great Powers — Great Britain Russia Austna and Prussia — 
concluded the treaty of Chaumont, definitely cementing their 
alliance for a period of twenty years and mutually agreeing not 
to make terms without eadi other s consent nor to desist from 
war untd their arch-enem^’ had been overthrown, each con- 
tracting part3‘ undertook to furnish 150000 men, and Great 
Britain further promised a subsidy of five milhon pounds. Ihe 
fate of Napoleon was at last settled 
To describe in any detail the brilliant campaign of 1S14 lire 
outside our proiince. Suffice it to state that after the most 
sotrender stubborn fighting, resistance was broken. Paris sur- 
rendered to the alhes on 31 ilarch, and thirteen days 
Sjonof later Napoleon agned with the allied sovereigns the 
jTapdieoii personal treaty of Fontainebleau by which he abdi- 
cated his throne and renounced all rights to France for himself 
and his famil}*, and, in return, was guaranteed full sovereigatj’’ 
of the island of Elba and an annual pension of two million francs 
for himself ; the Italian duchy of Parma was conferred upon the 
Empress Maria Louisa and pensions of two and a half million 
francs were promised for members of his family. Another 
seven daj's and Napoleon bade his Old Guard an affecting fare- 
well and departed for Elba. In his diminutive island empire, 
hard bj'- the tiiore of Tuscany and within ri^t of his native 
Corsica, Napoleon Bonaparte hved ten months, introducing 
such vigor mto the administration as the island had never 
esperienced and all the while pondering many things 

Meanwhile in France order was emerging from chaos. In 
1793 European sovereigns had banded together to invade France, 
Restoration restore the diiine-right monarchy of the Bourbons 
of the and the traditional rights of the privileged classes, and 
stamp out the embrj-onic principles of liberty, 
equahty. and fraternity. The most noteworthy 
agnificance of the Era of Napoleon was the simple fact that 
now in 1S14 the monarchs of Europie at last in possession of 
France had no serious thought of rretormg social or political 
conditions just as thej' had been prior to the Revolution Their 
major quarrel was not with principles but with a man. The 
Tsar Alevander. to whom more ffian to any other one person. 
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was due the tnumph of the alhes, was a benevolent prince, well- 
versed in the revolutionary philosophy, considerate of popular 
wishes, and anxious to promote a lastmg peace Talleyrand, 
the man of the hour among Frenchmen, who himself had played 
no mean r&le throughout the Revolution and under Napoleon, 
combmed with a desire to preserve the frontiers of his country 
a firm conviction that the bulk of his countrymen would not 


revert to absolute monarchy Between Talleyrand 
and Alexander it was arranged, with the approval of 
the Great Powers, that in the name of “legitimacy” Beroiu- 
the Bourbons should be restored to the throne of 
France, but with the understandmg that they should 
fully recognize and confirm the chief social and pohtical reforms 
of the Revolution It was likewise arranged by the tr^ty of 
Pans (30 May,^,i8i4), also m the name of “legitimacy,” that 
France should' regam the limits of 1792, diould recover practi- 
cally all the colomes which Great Bntam had seized dunng the 
course of the Napoleomc wars,^ and should pay no indemmty 
“Legitimacy” was a bnlhant discovery of Talleyrand it justi- 
fied the preservation of France m the face of crushmg defeat, 
and, if it restored the Bourbons, it did so as limited, not as 


absolute, monarchs 

Louis XVI’s "legitimate” heir was his brother, the count of 
Provence, a cynical, prosaic, and very stout old gentleman who 
had been qmetly residing m an Enghsh country-house, 
and who now made a solemn, if somewhat ummpres- 
sive, state entry mto Paris The new kmg kept what forms of 
the old rfigune he could h6.assumed the title of Loms XVIII, 
“kmg of France by the grace of God”, he reckoned his reign 
from the death of the dauphm (“Louis XVII”) m ^e year 
I7QS he replaced the revolutionary tncolor by the white and 
Idles of his family , out of the fullness of his divmely bestowed 
royal authority he granted a charter to the French people But 
Loms XVin was neither so foohsh nor so prmapled as to msist 
upon the substance of Bourbon autocracy the ve^ 

Uonal Charter, which he so graaously promulgated, 

the Revolutionary hberties of the individual and established a 


1 Great Bntam kept Tobago and St Luma m 
(he de France) on the route to India 


the West Indies, and Maontiua 
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fairly liberal form of government for France It was obvious 
that the gouty old man had no desire to risk his head or to 
embark again upon his travels 
The same month that witnessed the imbecoming straddle 
of this French Bourbon between revolution and reaction, beheld 
the restoration of another Bourbon m the person of 
Restora^'** Ferdihar^ to_^e throne of Spain, and the re- ■ 
tionsEise- turn of Pope Pius Vil, amid the enthusiastic shouts 
Europe” of Romans, to the ancient see upon the Tiber 
About the same time PieHm ont and__Sayoy_were re- 
stored to Victor .Emmanuel I, kmg_of Sard^a Europe was 
I rapidly assunung a more normal appearance To settle the out- 
f standmg temtonal questions which the overthrow of Napoleon 
I had raised, a great congress of rulers and diplomats met at 
I Vienna m the autumn of 1814 

Withm a few months the unusual calm was rudely broken by 
the sudden reappearance of Napoleon Bonaparte himself upon 
Napoleon European stage It was hardly to be eitpected 
at Elba, that he for whom the whole Continent had been too 
1814-181S small would be contented m tiny Elba He nursed 
grievances, too He could get no payment of the revenue 
secured him by the treaty of Fontamebleau ; his letters to his 
wife and httle son were intercepted and unanswered; he was 
treated as an outcast He became aware of a situation both m 
France and at Vienna highly favorable to his own ambition 
As he foresaw, the shrinkage of the great empue into the realm 
of old France filled many patriotic Frenchmen with disgust, 
a feehng fed every day by stones of the presumption of returning 
6nugr6s and of the tactless way m which the Bourbon princes 
treated veterans of the Grande Armee Napoleon in time felt 
certam that he could coimt once more upon the loyalty of the 
French nation That he would not be obliged to encounter again 
the combmed forces of the European Powers he inferred from 
his knowledge of the ever-recurrmg jealousies among them and 
from the fact that even then Russia and Prussia on one side were 
quarrehng with Austria and Great Britain on the other over the 
fate of Saxony and Poland If some fighting were necessary, 
the return of French prisoners from Russia, Germany, Great 
Britam, and Spam would supply hrm with an army far larger 
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tliaii tlia.t with, which he ha.d fought the bnlliant campaign of 
1814 

On 26 Februatj', 1815, Napoleon shpped away from Elba 
with some twelve hundred men, and, managmg to elude the 
British guardships, disembarked at Cannes on 1 March 
and advanced northward Troops sent out to arrest Tteipi- 
the arch-rebel -ncre no proof against the famihar um- 
form and cocked hat they threw their own hats m Eetnnito 
the air amid nngmg shouts of vtve Petnpereur Ever}'- 
where the adventurer received a hearty welcome. Hundred 
which attested at once the unpopularity of the Bour- 
bons and the smgular attractiveness of his own per- June. iBis 
sonahty The French people, bemg but human, put 
imagination m the place of reason Without finng a shot m 
his defense, Napoleon’s bodyguard swelled untd it became an 
army Marshal Ney, the “bravest of the brave,” who had 
taken the oath of allegiance to the Bourbons and bad promised 
Louis XVni that he would bring Napoleon to Pans m an iron 
cage, deserted to him with 6000 men, and on 20 March the 
emperor jauntily entered the capital Louis XVm himself, 
who had assured his parhament that he would die m defense 
of his throne, was already m preapitate fhght toward the Bel- 
gian frontier 

Napoleon chnehed his hold upon the French people b} means 
j'of an astute mamfesto which he promptly pubhshed “He had 
[come,” he declared, “to save France from the out- nupoieon 
' rages of the returmng nobles , to secure to the peasant 
• the possession of his land, to uphold the nghts won m 1789 
against a mmonty which sought to leestabhsh the pnvileges 
.'of caste and the feudal burdens of the last century, France had 
made tnal of the Bourbons, it had done well to do so, but the 
■ experiment bad failed, the Bourbon monarchy had proved 
’incapable of detaching itself from its worst supports, the priests 
/ and nobles , only the dynast}' which owed its throne to the Revo- 
lution could mamtam the soaal work of the Revolution 
! He renounced war and conquest he would govern hence- 
I forth as a constitutional sovereign and seek to bequeath a con- 
i stitutianal crown to his son ” 

The emperor was as wnrong m his judgment of what Europe 
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would do as he was right concerning the ^ttitnde of France 
The statesmen who had been haggling about treaty stipulations ' 
Sspoieoa at Vienna roeedih- forgot aii their difierences in the ' 
ssnd EiaT>pe face of the Common danger. The four Great Power3| 
solemnly renewed their treatj* of alh'ance. and with alacrity; 
and unanimiU- aU joined in sigmng a dedaration. ‘‘In violat-f 
ing the cont-ention which established him in the island of Elba,; 
Bonaparte has destroyed the only legal title to his esisteace.' 
By reappearing in France with projects of disorder and dcstnic->' 
don he has cut hims elf off I'rom the protection of the law, and^ 
has shown in the face of all the world that there can be neither > 
peace nor truce with him Accordingly the Powers declare" 
that Napoleon. Bonaparte is excluded from ci\'ii and social rela- 
tions. and as an enemy and disturber of the tranquillity of the * 
world he has incurred public vengeance. . . * 

In order to give force to thdr threats, the allies rushed troops 
toward France. V'eilington assembled an army of more than 
loo ooo British, Dutch, and Germans, and planned to cooperate 
with 120 030 Prussians under Blucher near Brussels, The 
Austrian army imder Schwarzenberg neared the Rhine. Russia 
and Germany were alive with marching columns To oppose 
thKC forces Napoleon raised an army of 200 000 men and on 
12 June, 1S15. quitted Paris for the Belgian frontier His plan 
was to separate his opponents and to overcome them singl}*: 
it would be a repetition of the campaign of 1814. thoush on a 
larger scale. 

How Napoleon passed the border and forced the outposts 
of the enemy back to V aterloo : how there, on iS June, he fought 
Wattdoo great battle of his remarkable career; how 

his troops were mowed down fav the fearful fire of his 
advemaries and how evea his famous Old Guard rallied gloriously 
but ineffectually to thdr last charge ; how the defeat adminii 
ter^ by Weliiugton. was turned at the dose of the dav into a 
mad rout through the aniinl of Blucher’s forces : afl th^e mat- 
ters are commonplaces in the most dementarj- histories of mili- 
sdence. Jt^asiong ^een customaij’ to pte the battle of 
Waterloo as one of the world ’s dedrive battle In a sense this 
^ ^ borne in mind that, in dew of the firm 

umted determination of all Europe, there was no ultimate 
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for Napoleon If he had defeated Wellington, he -would stdl 
ha-ve had to deal with BlUcher If he should then defeat the 
Prussians, he would have to turn suddenly against Schwarzen- 
herg and the Austnans By that tune Wellington would have 
been suffiaently reenforced to resume the offensive, and the war 
would have gone on me-vitably to but a smgle gnm conclusion 
The alhes could put almost himtless numbers m the field , Na- 
poleon was at the end of his resources For .the conservation 
of human life, it was fortim ate that Napoleoii was overwhelmed 
at Waterloo and that the first battle of the campaign of 1815 
w^'also its last Waterloo added xmhtary prestige to the naval 
preenfunence which Great Bntam already enjoyed, and finally 
estabhshed the reputation of Welhngton as the greatest general 
of his age next only to Napoleon himself It is small wonder 
that the English have magnified and glorified Waterloo * 

On SI June, Napoleon arrived m Pans, defeated and dejected 
Tirat*"-very Say Ae parhament, on the motion of Lafayette, 
declared itself in permanent session and took over all 
functions of government The following day Napo- 
leon abdicated the second time m favor of his son, and ” 
the provisional government of France, under the skillful tnm- 
nung of the clever Fouchfi, reopened negotiations -with the 
Bourbons On 7 July the alhes reoccupied Pans, bnngmg the 
flustered . old' Louis XVHI “m- their baggage-tom ” The 
Bourbons, thus unheroically restored, were destmed for fifteen 
years to main tain m peace their compromise between revolution 
and reaction 

On IS July, the day foUowmg the anmversary of the faU ot 
the Bastille, Napoleon, who had gone to Rochefort on the French 
coast, with some vague idea of takmg refuge ^ ITapoleon 
Amenca, dehvered himself over to the commander of a « st 
Bntish warship which was lymg m the harbor For ,g® 
us who hve a century after the stimng events whose 
narrative has filled this chapter, it is easy to perceive that 


1 An intereatmE ade issue of the Waterloo cirapaign was the fat^f 

Thr-mlv Img of Naples, distrustful of the alhes* guarantee^ threw m 
Murat y , _ terete were speedily put to rout by Ae Austn- 

his lot , ‘ and later to Corsica, and was ultimatelj captured 

Td *ot * ^^o^tSiUed sun another Bourbon, the despicable Ferdinand I. to 
lecover his throne. 
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the British govemment nught safely have extended hospitality 
to their famous captive and might have granted him an asylum 
in England He was finally discredited in the eyes not only of/i 
the European despots but also of the vast majority of thej' 
French people , no matter how much he might bum with thej! 
flame of his old ambition, he could never again be in a position > 
to endanger the safety or prosperity of the Urated Kingdom ^ 
But m 1815 Enghshmen felt differently, and naturally so To 
them Napoleon had been for years a more troublesome and 
dangerous enemy than a Philip II or a Louis XIV By them 
he was deemed the unregenerate child of darkness and of the 
evil spint And “ General Bonaparte,” as the Bntish authon- 
ties persisted m calhng him, was not suffered to touch foot upon 
the sacred sod of England, but was dispatched on another 
Bntish warship to the rocky island of St Helena m the south 
Atlantic 

On St Helena Napoleon hved five and a half years He 
was aUowed considerable freedom of movement and the society 
of a group of close personal friends He spent his time m walking 
on the lonely island or in quarreling with his suspiaous strait- 
laced Enghsh jailer. Sir Hudson Lowe, or m wnting treatises on 
history and war and dictating memoirs to his compamons These 
memoirs, which were subsequently pubhshed by the Marqms 
de Las Cases, were subtly compounded of truth and falsehood 
They represented Napoleon Bonaparte m the light of a true son 
and heir of the Revolution, who had been raised by the will of 
the French people to great power m order that he might consoli- 
date the glorious achievements of hberty, equahty, and fraternity 
According to the emperor himself, he had always been the fnend ' 
of peace and of oppressed nationahties, the author of blessings 
which had flowed iminterruptedly upon his people until he had 
been thwarted by the machinations of the Bntish and the sheer 
brate force of the European despots Napoleon shrewdly fore- 
saw the increase of popular discontent with the repressive meas- 
ures which the reactionary sovereigns and statesmen of Europe 
were bound to maugurate, and m the resulting upheaval he 
thought he could see an opportunity for his beloved son to build 
anew an empire of the French It could hardly have been bhnd 
chance that caused him to insert in his wiU the pious request 
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that he “be buned on the banks of the Seme in the midst of the 
French people whom he so dearly loved ” On_s May, 1821, 
the greatest adventurer of modem tunes died on the i^and of 
St Helena 

Already the history of the emperor was beconung the Na- 
poleomc Legend The more his memory was revered as the 
noble martyr of St Helena, the more tmth withdrew « j],, 
mto the background and fiction stepped mto the Uapoioonic 
hmehght His holocausts of human hfe were for- ' 
gotten , only the glory, the unconquerable prowess of his arms, 
was remembered French cottages were adorned with cheap 
hkenesses of the httle corporal’s features, quamt, endeanng 
mcknames for their hero were on villagers’ bps, and around 
hearth and campfire were related apocryphal anecdotes of his 
exploits at Lodi, at Austerhtz, and at Wagram From a selfish 
despot Napoleon was retummg to his mightier, if humbler, 
position as a child of the people Thus the last years at St 
Helena were far from fruitless they proved once more that 
the pen is mightier than the sword, — f^^b day, ?otjby_feats 
of arms, but by Jhe power of Ae _Nop_oleomc l^end,^nother jl 
Bon^artc was to be seated upon the throne of Fra nce | - 1 


SIGNinCANCE OF THE ERA OF NAPOLEON 

If we turn now from the story of Napoleon’s hfe to an attempt 
to appraise the significance of the whole era which fittingly 
bears his name, we arc struck by its mamfold achieve- ^ 
ments in pohtics and soaety, in commerce, and m gaonof 
war In general it was a contmuaUon of the French 
Revolution The pnnaples of hberty, equahty, and e™ 
fratermty, which, from 1789 to 1799, had be^ laid 
down as the foundaUon exclusively of French p</iUcal and soad v 
SJuUons, became, from i799 to 1815, the builtog-blo^ l 
for all European nations 

undoubtedly hberty To be iureTBofinhe Consulate 
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But Napoleon did tardly more to ^’itali 2 e individual liber- 
ties than did the benevolent despots of the eighteenth centurj', 
or those of his own day To secure the interested support of 
the bourgeoisie and the peasantry, the sacred right of private 
propert)' nas eloquently reaffirmed, and, as a trustj- weapon 
against possible dencal pretenaons, the noble rights of hbertj' 
of consaence and hbertj- of worship were grandiloquently 
preached; but the less serviceable hberties of speech and of 
p ubhcabon w ere co nfined with in th e narrowest Ihmts of mili- 
tarj" and imperial toleration ’ 

WiSbi equalitj' it was quite different In aU the lands annexed 
to France or included within the radius of Napoleon’s direct 
.. Eqnaiity influence, the forms and rights of feudalism and serf- 
nnder dom were abolished, and the social equahties embodied 
Kapdeon Kapolcon were guaranteed. Throughout 

southern Germanj-, the Netherlands, the Ibenan peninsula, 
and a great part of Italj% as well as in France, the sodal aspects 
of the old regime wderwent a thorough transformation , interior 
customs Imes, private roadwaj’s, toll-bridges, and internal 
tradi restrictions were swept away; in the place of large landed 
esta^, with their old-time noble owners and their wretched 
peasants attached to the soil and suffering from burdensome 
tithes and dues and pemonal services, appeared a numerous 


class of peasant propnetors, ownmg and tilling their own fields, 
free to buj-, sell, or exchange them, or to move away to the grow- 
ing towns Outside of Napoleon’s direct influence, the land 
reforms of Baron vom Stem m Prussia reflected the same spirit 
of the age These soaal gams in the direction of equality were,j 
in fact, the most permanent achievements of the Napoleonic| 
Era m spite of later reaction, it was beyond the reach of possi-i, 
bihtj’’ to restore the inequahties of the outworn feudal sj-stem > 
Fratemity, or national patriotism, received a marked impetus 
“ Prater- dunng ,tiie era Communicated from France by the 
3.rdor of the revolutionarj- and Napoleomc soldiers, 
”” it evoked readj- response not only in Poland, Holland, 
Portugal, Spain, England, and Russia, in which countries it was 
already existent, but also m the Germames and in the Italian 


states, where centimes of petty strife and jealousy seemed to 
have blotted it out forever. The^gmficance of the NapoleonR 
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'{)erio(^in_the history .o£ Germany is mcalculable The dimuiu- 
'tion of the number of states, tte abohtion of the^effete Holy 
Roman Empire, the regeneration of iftussia, the 'g^ar of Libera- 
'tion, the Battle of tjhe Natans, the consaousness of common 
interests, and the ave of patriotism which sn ept over ^ 

Jhc whole German folk, presaged before the lapse of Etnyiuufa 
many decades the pohtical unification of the Ger- jj^®®**””** 
mames and the erection of a powerful national state 
Nor were the Italians devoid of a snmlar national feelmg The 
fame of Napoleon, a man of ItaUiln^Wood, the temporary es» 
tablishment of a “Ijngdom of Italy,” the title of “lang of Rome” 
conferred upon the mfant heir to Napoleon’s fortunes, thePsoaal 


reforms and the patriotic awakemng throughout the peninsula, — 
all betokened a national destmy for the w'hole Itahan people 
* In rmnor pohtical ways the Napoleomc Era" was' not without 
sigmficancc TIie.Tsa^vias enabled finally to acquire Finland, 
Poland, and TurlJsh land as far as the River Pruth, 
thus completing the work of Peter the Great and 
Catherine the Great, and roundmg out the European 
frontier of Russia to its present eirtent Sweden secured 
Norway and a new dynasty, which, descended from Marshal 
Bemadotte, the interesting son of an obscure French lawyer, 
has reigned ever since In the case of Portugal, the flight of the 
royal family to Brazd in 1807 had the cunous effect of causmg 
them for several y'ears to hold tlicir court m their pnnapal 
colony and to govern the mother-country through regents 
Beyond conUnental Europe the penod was of utmost impor- 
tance The maritime and comraeraal supremacy of GrMt^tam, 
which had been seriously shaken by the War of Aroer- Remark, 
lean Independence, was regamed m the course of tte 
Revolutionary and Napoleomc wars Of course the jra 
Umted States continued independent But Oie aeat 
victones of Lord Nelson qverto French fleets rgnde^ ^ ^ 

GreaTBntain the_^e ISress of thejws, ^_she_prKee^_^ 
IbTTtiBMTerjSwarsuir^^ to appropnate i^iat r^^g 
'■Frenii colom.es JnoVt suited, her purpose In tins 
way she possessed herself of i^hlta jmend- 

Tobaao (180O, and Maun^(i8io) Then, too, the 
en’Erff Luand upon Friice, mvoluntary though it was m 
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of the time, afiorded her an opportunity to seize such valu 
able Dutch colonies as Cejlon (1795), Quijna (1803), and South 
Africa (1S06) The sorry subservience of the Spanish Bourbons 
to Napoleon gave Great Britain a similar chance to prey upon 
Spanish commerce, to occupy some Spanish colomes, and to 
open others to her oum trade: at this time the British took 
possession of Triiudad (1797) and Honduras (179S) and sent 
raidmg expeditions against Buenos AiresandTSlonteMdeo (1S06- 
1S07) The subsequent Peninsular War, in which, as we have 
seen, the Bnbsh cooperated with the Spaniards in maintaining 
the latter s freedom against Napoleon, put an end to the hostile 
British incursions into the Spanish colonies, but it worked in 
another way to Great Britain’s advantage The Spanish colomes 
Commerce — ilemco. Central America, and the greater part of 
South America — were thrown into grave adminis- 
trarive perplexittes bj’ the conflict of authority between the two 
Bourbon kings. Charles W and Ferdinand \TI. and between Edng 
Joseph Bonaparte and the revolutionary’ the colonists 
gradualLy_gQtJhto-the 4 iahit_o£jaiana^ng their -owm^ai rs and 
qf gpemng theh’.portS-toJBn.tish_trade. and the result was that 
by 1S14, when Ferdinand was at length firmly estabhshed upon 
the Spamsh throne, he was confronted by colonists, the greater 
number of whom had all along professed allegiance to him, but 
who now accustomed to the advantages of free trade and practi- 
cal independence, were resolved to maintain them The dis- 
ruption of the Spanish colonial empire was a direct outcorae*bf 
Napoleon’s career, and next to the colonists themselves the Brit- 
ish were the chief beneficiaries In general, the new colonies 
which Great Britain acquired were intended either, as in the 
case of Irialta, Mauritius, Ce3*lon, and South Africa, to 
strengthen her hold upon India, or, as in the case of the others, 
to develop her trade with Spanish America 
This nai'al predominance of Great Britain and the e^ansion 
of her commerce and colonial empire simchronized vrith the 
lodashy ranid development of the Indus Wal Re\-olution withm 
England It was the ceaseless operation of spinning 
frames and power looms, of blast furnaces and steam engines, 
m a counfry- on which the French emperor's army had never 
trod, that most truly worked the downfaU of Napoleon ^ 
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ADDITIONAL READING 

Textbook Rairatives H E Bourne, The RaohtUonary Period m 
Europe, 1763-jSis xvu-xxvu, J H RobmsonandC A Beard, 

The Dcodopment of ilodern Europe, Vol I (1907), ch siv, xv, H M. 
Stephens, Revolutionary Europe, lySp—zSiS {1893), ch vu-xi, J H Rose, 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, lySp—iSij (1805), ch vii— n, J. A R 
Mamott, The Remahtitg of itodern Europe, lySfr-iSpS (ipro), ch \n-3d, 
H T Dyer, A Bistory of Modern Europe from the Fall of Constantinople, 
3d ed rev b> Arthur Hassall (1901), ch bo-bevu , C A F^ffe, A History 
of Modern Europe, lygz-sS/S (iSq6), ch v-tu 

Standard Biographies of Napoleon Two suggestive outlines, either 
one of which may serve as an admirable introduction to more careful study: 
Herbert Fisher, Napoleon (1912), m the “Home Umversity Library”, 
and R M Johnston, Napoleon, a Short Biography (1910) August Fournier, 
Napoleon I, 3d rev ed , 3 vols (1914), perhaps the best biography, a 
Gennan work, scholarly, well written, and impartial, trans into English 
from the 2d German edition by A E Adams, 2 vols (1912) J H Rose, 
The Life of Napoleon I, new ed , 2 vols in i (1907), a highly prized work, 
mainly political, and thoroughly British m tone , and, by the same author, ‘ 
The Personality of Napoleon (1912), a collection of intercstmg lectures 
W M Sloane, The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, rev and enlarged ed , 4 
vols (1910), confined largely to the personal Wstory of Napoleon, with 
special reference to his earher years, based upon source-material, and pro- 
fusely illustrated J C Ropes, The First Napoleon (1900), a military and 
pohtical outlme by an authority on several of the great campaigns of the 
emperor Pierre Lanfrey, The History of Napoleon the First, Eng trans , 
2d ed , 4 vols (1894), a severe arraignment of the character and pohacs of 
Napoleon by a edebrated French scholar, reaches only to the close of the 
year 1811 Adolphe Thiers, Histoirc dii considot el de Vemptre, 20 vols , 
highly laudatory of Napoleon, and should be read as an antidote to Lanfrey ; 
the portion of the work down to 1807 has been translated into English by 
D F Campbell, 2 vols in i (1845) H A Taine, The Modern Regime, 
Eng trans by John Durand, 2 vols (1890-1894), a briDiant and fasematmg 
analysis of Napoleon’s gemus and a critical estimate of the importance of 
the institutions established by bun Frfidenc hlasson, Napoleon et sa 
famiUe, sth ed , 12 vols (1897-1915), an encydopedia of information 
concemmg the emperor’s numerous rdaUves, and, by the same author, 
Napoleon a Sainte-HRinc (1912) Three volumes of an elaborate history 
of Napoleon appeared in 1912—1914, the work of a well-known German 
speaahst, F M Kircheisen, Napoleon I sein Leben mid seine Zeit See 
also, on the early life of Bonaparte, Oscar Browning, Napoleon the First 
Phase, lyGg-iygy (1903) , and, on his final years at St Hdena, Lord Rose- 
bery, N apolcon the Last Phase (1900) An illuminatmg work is that of 
A hi Broadley, Napoleon in Caricature, I7gs—i82i, with an mtroductoiy 
essay by J, H. Rose, 2 vols (1911) 
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niustnibvc Source Material In oddiUon to the indispensable Readings 
lit ifadern European Btslory by J U. Robinson and C \ Beard (1909), 
the folloinng selections from Jic masses of source material are especially 
serviceable U \ Bingham, A Scledton from the Zellers and Despatches 
of the Pirsl Napoleon, 3 vob (1884) , Memoirs of the Btstorv of France 
during the Reign of Napoleon, didatM by him at SI Helena to the generals 


V'lo shared Ins capimty, Eng leans, ad ed, 4 vols (1823-1824) , the 
correspondence of Napoleon I, published in French under the auspices of 
Napoleon III, 32 voh (1858-1870), and Napoleon’s mihtaty correspondence 
published under the auspices of the Mmisliy of War of the Third French 
Republic, Narratre of Captain Cotgnd, nan Feaidi ed (1909), Eng trans 
by Jlrs Carey, the storj of the life of a soldier in the ranks Of the abun- 
dant memoirs of the period, tJio best arc those of Mme de RImusat, cover- 
ing the J cars 1802-1808, hostile but informing, Eng trans by Mrs Cashel 
Ifoey and John Iillie (1891), Eauvalet dc Boumemic, Eng trans by 
J S Mtmes, svols (1S02), AnlomedcMarbot, 3 vols , C F dcMfineval, 
covering the years 1802-1815, 3 vols (1S94), A F Miot dc Mchto, Eng 
trans (16S1) , L P dc Sfgur, 3 vols, and C M dc TalJcyrand-P6ngord, 
Eng inns, s vols (1S91-1802) For further bibhographical suggestions, 
<cc r M Kirdiciscn, Jlibliagrapl y of Napoleon (1902) An extended bib- 
liographj IS in course of publication by an Italian scholar, Alberto Eumbroso, 

S parts to date (1894-1914) , c i. 

The Era ot Napoleon A very bncf summary* Chulcs Scigoobos, 

History of Contemporary CnilizBlton,m.Ta byj A James (1909), pp is^ 
185 Standard general works CornSridgr ifodcni ifiilory, Vol K (1906) , 
nistoire gfnmle,\o\ LX, nislory of AH 

Rr^lulmn and the Rise of Napoleon, ch viu, ix, and Vol Tie da- 

polcan c En p,re, by Theodor nathe, Wilhelm 0ncken, ^« 2 «/e«cr^ 
Rc-olution, dis Kaiserreiches, mid der Befreiimgshricgc. 2 vols (1884-1886). 
Emile Bourgoous, Man lel listorigne de pohligne Wraiigire, 4th ed , Vbl U 

(i909l,Ui viii-xviii Standard works on special phases of the era Am^d 

LcWivtc Iltsloire des cabinets de FEurope pendant k eons dal el Umpire 
jsL-/S/ 5, 2d ed , 5 vols (1866-1869), an admirable diplomatic history, 

Albert ^cl, VLnrlpe d la ^tei of 

standard autljonniive ^^or} , of whi^ \ols VI Vanoleon 

tnunication of rc\oIuLwnao' *dcas to Europe (iod?-ioi 3) mvalu- 

E (icLanwc dc Laboric, Pans sous NapoUon,^ 

able for a detailed study of Frcncb life under ’ o ^ vol I 

Hdlaire des classes a.nriires d de ~ ^ jIuL, 

(.903). Livrc II. EC coiiru^f Bonn Turot! 

Utstoire soctaUslCy j/^p-jpoo, \ oI VI, f gQ^jaljiigtory, JOB 

Lecoiisidatcir empire, J 799 ~i^t 5 (* 90 S), aremter empire, i 8 oo~iSi 4 , 

dc ClCron d’Haussonvillc, E fgfise Mohonw Aulard, NapoHon 

5 vols (,868-1869), for „,tters. Henn 

el la monopok umversilaire U 9 i )■ . . rcstnctions on 

Wclschingcr, La unsure sous k premier empire t 1, 
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personal Kberty m France; and for French plots and attempts against 
Napoleon, the works of Ernest Daudet, particularly La pohe-t d ks cko^ans 
sous fe consJal cl Vemptre, iSoo-iSis (rSps). Btsloire dc Vlmisrafttm, 3 
vols (1886-1890), and Vcxtl d Ja rrorX du Giniral Moreau (1909) , and Sir 
John Hall, General Ptd’cgrti’s Treasot, (1916) 

unitary Campaigns of Napoleon T A Dodge, Bapolcon. a Eistory 
of the Art of War, 4 1 ols (1004-1007), the work of an Amencan army officer, 
not always accurate, but the best general account in English, A T. Mahan, 
The Infiucna of Sea Porjocr upon the Frcncl Rcxolut.on and Empire, ipgy- 
jSiz, 10th ed, 2 \ols (iSoS), a justly famous book, cspeoallj- valuable 
for the Continental Sjstem Speaal campaigns. Albert Vandal, EapoUon 
d Alexander W, 3d ed , 3 vols (1893-1S06) , R. G Burton, Kapoleon's 
Campaigns in Italy, zygd-zygy and zSoo (1912), and, by the same author, 
From Boulogne to Austerlitz Napedcon's Campaign of zSoy (1912), the 
works of F L Petre, particularly Eapolcon’s Conquest of Prussia, zSo6 
(1907), Eapoleott's Campaign in PolatJ, zSo6-zSoy (1006), Kapoleon 
and the Ardiduhc Charles (rpoS), Eapolcon's Last Campaign in Germany, 
zSzy (1912), Eapolcon at Say (1014) , Henry Houssaj e, lira et la campagne 
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